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THE    WEST     IN     THE     ORIENT 

I  — IRRIGATION:     AN    OLD     FORCE    NEWLY    APPLIED 

BY    CHARLES    M.    PEPPER 

Foreign  Trade  Commissioner,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

Illustrations  drawn  by  E.  C.   Peixotto  and  W.   M.   Berger  from  photographs 


IN  the  prospect  of  progress  during  the 
twentieth  century  no  more  alluring  sur- 
vey can  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
influence  of  new  discoveries  and  the  new  ap- 
plication of  old  forces. 

The  twentieth  century  is  for  the  engineer 
— whether  it  be  he  who  harnesses  the  water- 
courses, who  trains  the  electrical  elements, 
or  who  transforms  the  latent  energy  of  car- 
bon into  that  which  propels  the  ship  afloat 
and  the  locomotive  on  land.  Its  outlook  is 
of  historic  empires  and  ancient  civilizations 
developing  awakened  ambitions  under  the 
impact  and  the  guidance  of  the  Western 
World.  Something  the  Orient  offered  in 
the  beginning;  something  more  it  will 
return  to  its  present-day  conquerors  who 


bring  it  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the  gift  of 
ideas  in  action.  To-day  Egypt,  India, 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  moved  by  common  in- 
dustrial impulses  and  linked  by  similarity 
of  physical  circumstances  wdth  the  south- 
west region  of  the  United  States;  the 
modern,  the  historic,  and  the  prehistoric 
perspectives  merge  in  Arizona  and  Meso- 
potamia. 

The  oldest  means  employed  by  man  in 
procuring  sustenance  in  the  midst  of  regions 
that  without  artificial  aid  were  unfruitful 
and  unsustaining  was  irrigation.  Dwellers 
along  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  perhaps  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  basin, 
touched  life  at  a  common  point.     To-day 
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The  West  in   the   Orient 


they  once  more  touch;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. Despite  the  lost  arts  and  the  (Hsap- 
peared  civiHzations  and  the  golden  ages 
that  have  become  musty,  the  modern  engi- 
neer surpasses  the  ancient,  for  he  husbands 
the  instruments  which  nature  furnishes  him 
while  at  the  same  time  making  new  uses 
of  them.     Where  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 


ination  and  so  generously  ministered  to  the 
nourishment  of  countless  generations. 

How  j)erfectly  every  act  in  the  drama  of 
human  life  was  represented  in  the  Nile! 
Whence  came  it  ?  The  metaphysical  mys- 
tery of  origin  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
actual  riddle  of  its  sources  on  which  philos- 
ophers and  historians,  Herodotus  and  Stra- 


■<--    '/ 


•t-d'. 


By  per)jiissioti  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fellah  irrigating  a  cotton  field  in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  silt  is  from  the  Nile  water  deposited  from  a  "  Basin  "  where  the 
water  stood  forty  days  at  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more. 


the  Indus,  and  the  Tigris  were  distributed 
through  storage  and  reservoir  systems  they 
suffered  much  waste  through  lack  of  re- 
pairs. Maintenance  of  engineering  works 
was  not  a  feature  of  the  Orient  in  the  past, 
when  there  was  no  western  contact.  The 
first  care  of  the  irrigation  engineer  of  the 
present  period  is  to  preserve  all  that  he  has 
accomplished,  and  he  accomplishes  more 
than  the  ancients  by  his  system  of  storage 
reservoirs,  whereby  he  adds  both  to  the 
area  of  the  irrigated  land  and  to  the  per- 
centage of  production.  This  may  be  seen 
with  illuminating  clearness  in  the  river 
which  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  imag- 


bo  and  Diodorus,  speculated,  and  Arab 
geographers  and  astronomers  theorized  with 
as  much  basis  of  certitude  as  until  recently 
explorers  possessed.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
ancients  could  make  a  guess  equally  bril- 
liant with  those  which  inspired  the  bold 
hypotheses  that  have  heralded  enlightening 
geographical  discoveries,  as  witness  Claud- 
ius Ptolomaeus  in  the  second  century  with 
his  map  of  the  double  sources  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Ptolemy,  if 
not  strictly  correct,  was  not  wholly  wrong. 
And  again  the  mystery  of  the  end  as  well 
as  the  origin.  The  disappearance  of  those 
green  waters  when  Mother  Earth  moistened 


Irrigating  Sakiyeh,  Nubia,  Egypt. 


her  cracked  lips  while  the  desert  sands 
drank  them  in,  or  when  the  blue  sea  took 
them  to  her  own  being — whither  Vv-ent 
they  ? 

But  why  guess  and  wonder  and  quarrel 
and  add  to  the  controversial  volume  of 
parchment  papyri  in  trying  to  solve  these 
problems?  Father  Nile  was  fecund;  his 
jovial  children  scampered  over  and  around 
him.  For  a  season  he  might  stretch  him- 
self at  ease,  but  later  he  would  put  forth  his 
might.  The  Nilometer  near  Cairo,  which 
was  built  A.  D.  86 1,  preserved  the  daily 
record  of  the  river's  levels  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  thousand  years  before  that  and 
the  decade  of  centuries  before  that  decade 
the  phenomenon  had  been  observed  and 
recorded  in  some  manner.  Truly,  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  Father  Nile. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  its  simplest  and 
most  primitive  form  how  the  waters  of  the 


Nile  are  utilized.  When  gravity  does  not 
suffice  the  means  of  lifting  for  the  peasant 
cultivator  is  some  form  of  buckets,  the 
natalis  and  shadoufs  being  the  simplest. 
The  natalis  are  wicker  baskets  worked  by 
strings  or  cords  with  the  human  motor- 
power  at  either  end  of  the  cord,  the  lift 
usually  not  being  greater  than  three  and  a 
half  feet.  The  shadoufs  are  poles  or  verti- 
cal supports  joined  by  a  horizontal  cross- 
piece,  a  pole  hanging  on  the  crossbar  and 
the  bucket  suspended  from  the  pole  with  a 
counterpoise  at  the  other  end.  The  shadoufs 
raise  the  water  five  or  six  feet,  but  they  are 
especially  useful  on  hilly  banks,  since  they 
can  be  placed  in  series  of  three  and  four, 
and  thus  a  lift  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  be 
secured,  though  the  process  is  a  laborious 
one.  They  are  among  the  commonest 
sights  to-day  in  a  voyage  up  the  Nile. 

Then  there  are  the  sakiyehs,  or  Persian 
water-wheels,  and  the  taboots,  which  are  of 
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the  same  construction  and  arc  employed 
where  the  water  is  Hfted  less  than  ten  feet. 
The  mechanism  of  the  sakiyeh  is  simple. 
It  consists  of  two  vertical  water-wheels,  one 
of  which  has  overshot  ])uckets  turned  by  a 
horizontal  wheel  which  is  fitted  as  a  cog  or 
ratchet  to  the  vertical  wheel,  which  is  void 
of  buckets.  The  horizontal  wheel  is  driven 
by  animal  power — water  buffalo,  bullocks, 
donkeys  and  once  in  a  while  by  camels. 
Who  that  has  voyaged  along  the  Nile  can 
forget  the  sunset  picture — the  gossamer 
curtain  of  magenta  unrolling  from  the 
violet  dome,  the  silver-gray  dust  mists 
spreading  over  the  cotton  fields  and  the 
mud  villages;  the  troop  of  lop-eared  goats 
trailing  along  the  straight  paths;  the  fella- 
heen, father,  mother,  and  brood  of  children 
grouped  under  the  date  palm;  the  weary 
tread  of  the  bullock  and  the  crooning  moan 
of  the  sakiveh  which  alone  breaks  the  calm 
and  seems  to  say  that  the  day  is  done  and 
the  hour  of  rest  for  which  it  sighs  should 
come? 

At  a  later  period  than  the  natali,  the 
shadouf,  and  the  sakiyeh,  the  Archimidean 
screw,  a  Greek  offering,  was  adopted,  lift- 
ing the  water  from  heights  of  three  and  one- 
half  or  four  and  one-half  feet,  workable 
either  by  human  or  by  animal  power,  or  by 
mechanical  energy.  The  construction  is  of 
an  iron  shaft  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long 
around  which  is  built  a  screw  of  thin  strips 
of  wood  joined  together  so  as  to  be  water- 
tight; a  water-tight  wooden  cylinder  is  con- 
structed around  it.  The  screw  is  fastened 
so  that  it  will  not  revolve  on  the  shaft.     It 


inclines  about  30  degrees  with  its  lower  end 
in  the  water.  To  the  up])er  end  of  the 
shaft  a  crank  is  attached  which  usually  is 
worked  by  one  or  two  men,  though  some- 
times Inillock  power  is  emjjloyed,  or,  if  the 
screw  is  a  large  one,  a  small  engine  may  be 
used.  In  some  form  all  these  water  lifts 
have  been  in  use  for  centuries. 

But  there  is  an  offering  of  the  twentieth 
century,  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient, 
which  consists  of  pumping  machinery. 
Portable  oil  and  electric  engines  and  centrif- 
ugal pumps  represent  the  driving  forces  of 
modern  civilization.  They  now  follow  the 
irrigating  ditch.  In  the  Delta,  pumping 
plants  are  maintained  on  scows.  Though 
the  peasant  cultivator  is  not  progressive 
and  though  engines  and  similar  devices  are 
beyond  his  resources,  the  wealthier  land- 
owners have  caught  something  of  this  spirit 
of  the  West,  and  the  use  of  pumping  ma- 
chinery is  not  confined  to  Europeans. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  base  of 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Cheops  Pyramid  a  bold 
Arab  of  Cairo  installed  irrigating  pumps 
and  is  making  verdure  of  those  sands  which 
for  ages  have  know^n  only  the  purple  and 
yellow  glitter  of  the  Libyan  sun. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  review  in  detail  irrigation  as  es- 
tablished under  the  reigns  of  the  Amenem- 
hats  and  the  Usterseus  in  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty;  to  dwell  on  Prime  Minister  and 
Chief  Engineer  Joseph's  canalized  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  Fayoum  irrigating  ditch  des- 
ignated on  the  old  maps  as  the  River  of 
Joseph;  or  to  discuss  the  fascinating  theory 


From  stereograph,  copyright,  iqo4,  by  Underwood  &f  Uiiderivood,  N.   J '. 

The  great  Assouan  Dam  in  the  distance,  N.  W.  from  the  first  pylon  of  the  Philae  temple,  Egypt. 


of  Lake  Moeris  as  developed  by  Mr.  F. 
Cope  Whitehouse.  We  know  of  the  ancient 
system  that  it  was  basin  irrigation  and  that 
it  has  been  gradually  developed  in  Upper 
Egypt  through  a  period  of  5,000  years, 
while  the  modern  system  is  perennial  irriga- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  to  its  credit  half  a 
century  of  time,  though  an  a^on  of  results 
signalize  its  achievements. 

But  what  do  we  understand  by  perennial 
irrigation  ?     Let  us  take  the  engineer's  def- 


inition of  it  as  irrigation  from  canals  which 
run  the  whole  year,  being  thus  distinct  from 
flood  irrigation  which  is  performed  by 
canals  running  only  in  times  of  high  water 
or  overflow.  Basin  irrigation  is  dependent 
on  the  flood.  Under  the  Pharaohs  lakes, 
canals,  and  ditches  were  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply and  the  means  of  distri1)ution.  The 
rise  of  the  Nile,  which  no  human  agency 
could  control,  governed  them.  The  latter- 
day  system,  which  is  of  Western  origin, 
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masters  llic  flood  l)v  storing  its  over- 
abounding  waters  until  they  can  be  profit- 
ably emi)lo}-ed  instead  of  letting  them 
run  to  riotous  waste.  Reservoirs,  conver- 
sion works,  dams  and  sluices  are  its  in- 
struments, and  canals  and  ditches  its  tools. 
In  this  instrumentality  of  dams  which  was 
instituted  by  the  French  engineers  in  Egypt 
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Shadouf  and  Sakiyeh.     The  Nile,  Nubia,  Egypt. 


and  improved  on  by  their  successors,  ex- 
act science  as  developed  by  experience  has 
taken  the  place  of  theory.  The  Cairo  bar- 
rage or  dam  is  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  moving  watercourses  at 
will.  The  sand  and  mud  which  constitute 
the  bed  of  the  river  were  placed  under  con- 
trol, and  though  the  first  barrage,  crossing 
both  the  Rosetta  and  the  Damietta  branches 
of  the  Nile,  was  a  failure,  its  modifications 
and  improvements  served  the  purpose  in- 
tended and  prevented  the  escape  into  the 


each  year  is  materially  reduced.  The  main 
end  served  by  the  Cairo  barrage  is  to  hold 
back  water  for  the  irrigation  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

The  tw^entieth  century  adaptation  of  the 
ancient  principles  of  irrigation,  surpassing 
the  skill  displayed  in  the  filling  in  of  hollows 
and  the  creation  of  lakes  by  the  Egyptian 
engineers  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  Assouan  dam,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  drawn  on  the  constructive 
experience  of  the  w^orld  and  particularly  of 
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Raising  water  from  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Archimidean  screw;  interior  construction  at  right. 


the  New  World,  the  West  contributing  to 
the  East  through  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  whose  plans  for  lock 
gates  for  the  Nicaragua  canal  were  utilized. 
The  building  of  the  dam  at  Assouan  was 
determined  by  an  international  commission 
of  eminent  experts,  which  included  British, 
French,  and  Italian  engineers.  Now  that 
plans  for  raising  the  dam  are  being  carried 
out  it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  the 
mechanical  and  technical  features  of  the 
construction  in  order  to  have  atull  compre- 
hension of  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on 
civilization  by  increasing  crop  areas  and  the 
productiveness  of  lands  already  cropped. 

Assouan  is  at  the  head  of  the  first  cata- 
ract, 585  miles  above  Cairo,  and  the  Nile 
at  this  point  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  having  a  fall  of  five 
inches  per  mile  from  Assouan  to  Cairo  and 
of  one  inch  per  mile  from  Cairo  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  here  that  the  Nile 
gauge  could  be  depended  on  to  show  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  whether  famine 
threatened,  sufficiency  would  satisfy,  or 
plenty  would  rejoice  the  land.  The  dam, 
which  is  also  a  waterway,  as  originally  con- 
structed was  a  granite  structure,  the  granite 
being  from  the  quarries  which  thousands 


of  years  ago  furnished  the  stones  for  the 
pyramids.  It  is  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
in  length  across  the  head  of  the  cataract  in 
a  continuous  straight  line.  As  completed 
in  1902,  the  highest  point  was  130  feet. 
The  width  at  the  top  was  22  feet  and  at 
the  bottom  100.  The  height  of  the  water 
when  the  reservoir  is  full  is  67  feet  and  the 
capacity  is  1,000,000,000  tons.  There  are 
180  sluices,  whose  regulation,  when  the 
stored  waters  are  drawn  on  to  increase  the 
river  supply,  is  quite  intricate. 

As  explained  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mon- 
crieff,  the  average  height  of  the  flood  at 
Assouan  in  ordinary  years  is  twenty-five 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  minimum  supply ; 
an  addition  of  four  feet  means  perennial 
irrigation,  substantially  to  all  Egypt;  a 
subtraction  of  four  feet  means  dry  land, 
panting  crops,  and  distress  to  the  millions 
of  fellaheen.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
workings  of  the  dam  during  one  season,  the 
reservoir,  which  began  to  fill  on  November 
9,  1905,  by  January  9,  1906,  had  been  filled 
to  the  maximum  level,  and  the  stored 
waters  drawn  on  to  increase  the  river  sup- 
ply, the  added  volume  varying  from 
6,000,000  to  20,000,000  cubic  meters  daily. 
On  July  21,  1906,  by  which  time  the  flood 
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waters  had  passed  Assouan,  the  reservoir 
was  emptied.  The  doubts  felt  regarding 
the  abiHty  of  this  mass  of  masonry,  with  its 
ancillary  protective  works,  to  withstand  the 
severe  action  of  the  water  having  been  dis- 
pelled by  experience,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment in  1907  made  provision  for  raising  the 
structure  twenty-three  feet,  the  expectation 
being  that  the  quantity  of  water  impounded 
will  be  augmented  by  two  and  one-half 
times.  This  will  increase  the  area  of  land 
perennially  irrigated  by  i  ,000,000  acres  and 
will  be  attained  by  an  expenditure  of 
$7,500,000. 

Though  in  the  original  dam  the  height 
was  not  great  enough  to  submerge  the 
temples  and  other  ruins  of  the  Island  of 
Philas,  the  enlargement  which  was  begun  in 
1907  makes  it  inevitable  that  during  flood 
time  these  imposing  ruins  will  be  under 
water  and  the  great  Temple  of  Isis  will  be 
inundated.  The  plans  for  the  original  con- 
struction were  modified  partly  because  of 
genuine  sentiment.  Egyptologists,  archae- 
ologists, historians,  artists,  even  tourists,  pro- 
tested against  the  materialistic  iconoclasts 


who  were  ready  to  desecrate  this  memo- 
rial remnant  of  the  Eg}'pt  of  twenty-three 
centuries  ago  for  the  unsentimental  purpose 
of  bringing  more  land  under  tribute  to 
ma'n's  physical  necessities.  Their  protests 
were  not  unheeded,  though  perhaps  less 
consideration  would  have  been  shown  had 
not  doubts  existed  about  the  strength  of  the 
dam  masonry  and  the  volume  of  water  to 
which  it  could  offer  a  passive  but  successful 
resistance.  Yet  time  and  familiarity  dull 
the  edge  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  no 
serious  objections  are  now  offered  to  the 
copiousness  of  the  tears  which  Isis  may 
shed  over  Osiris's  tomb,  even  to  the  sub- 
merging of  her  own  Temple.  In  Homeric 
superlatives  it  might  be  said  that  she  drowns 
herself  in  her  own  tears  and  no  hand  is 
raised  to  save  her.  The  extensive  arch- 
aeological excavations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  which  are  to  be  made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  American  archaeologists,  may  offer 
some  compensation. 

The  real  measure  of  the  utility  of  irriga- 
tion works  such  as  the  Assouan  dam  is 
tested  in  a  very  practical  manner.     How 


Temple  of  Isis,  Island  of  Philae,  Egypt,  which  will  be  partly  inundated  after  the  completion  of  the  new  Assouan  Dam. 


much  land  is  brought  under  the  persuasive 
sway  of  the  engineer?  The  enlarged  area 
assured,  is  there  increased  productiveness  ? 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  Egypt  a 
given  quantity  of  water  now  irrigates  a 
larger  area  than  in  the  centuries  of  the 
Pharaohs,  so  that  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  modern  agency  which  man  has  brought 
under  domination  is  established.  In  Jo- 
seph's time  when  Eg}^pt  was  the  world's 
granary,  buyers  came  from  foreign  lands, 
so  we  may  assume  that,  except  in  the  years 
of  famine,  there  was  a  surplus  crop,  though 
the  Egyptologists  have  not  uncovered  for  us 
the  statistics  of  the  export  trade  for  any 
known  year.  But  we  have  some  fairly 
trustworthy  estimates  regarding  the  area 
which  was  more  or  less  imperfectly  irri- 
gated. When  King  Amenemhat  had  car- 
ried through  his  Lake  Moeris  project  to  the 
confusion  of  the  scoffers  and  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  doubters,  and  the  Fayoum,  to- 
gether with  the  fat  Delta  lands,  was  yield- 
ing its  abundance,  Egypt  had  approximate- 
ly 4,000,000  acres  under  cultivation.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  the  twentieth  century, 


according  to  the  last  report  of  Lord  Cromer, 
there  were  3,133,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Lower  Egypt;  2,207,000  in  Upper 
Egypt,  making  a  total  of  5,340,000  acres, 
while  the  uncultivated  lands  in  Lower 
Egypt  amounted  to  934,000  and  in  Upper 
Egypt  to  113,000  acres,  or  6,387,000  acres 
in  all.  For  the  redemption  of  these  uncul- 
tivated areas  two  things  are  necessary — an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  water  and  reclama- 
tion works.  Both  appeal  to  the  modern 
irrigation  engineers  because  both  must  be 
provided  on  a  huge  scale.  Captain  Fads' s 
Mississippi  works  seem  to  furnish  the  ex- 
ample for  the  reclamation  and  the  drainage 
of  the  salt-impregnated  barrens  of  the  Delta 
— another  instance  of  the  new  West  bringing 
to  the  East  the  fruitage  of  its  experience. 

Economists  who  study  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  earth  which  is  secured 
through  irrigation,  when  they  come  to 
Egypt  will  ponder  on  the  cotton  yield.  In 
its  fullest  sense  that  is  what  future  Egyptian 
irrigation  means.  The  showing  of  the  cot- 
ton yield  of  the  Nile  regions  in  values  pre- 
sents  a   remarkable   series   of   ascending 
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figures.  In  r9o6  the  increase  in  tlie  value 
of  the  cro])  over  the  previous  year  was 
$30,000,000.  Overcropping,  ])oll  weevil, 
and  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  season 
from  which  Kgypt  is  no  more  exempt  than 
other  cotton-growing  regions,  have  been 
balanced  by  bringing  increased  areas  under 
cultivation,  so 
that  an  actual  in- 
crease of  20,000,- 
000  pounds  in 
the  crop  of  1907, 
as  compared 
with  1897,  was 
obtained,  the 
production  for 
those  years,  a  de- 
cade apart,  be- 
ing 654,313,000 
pounds  and  675,- 
000,000  pounds 
respectively. 
The  area  under 
cotton  in  1907 
was  slightly  in 
excess  of  1,500,- 
000  acres  and  the 
average  yield  per 
acre  was  445 
pounds.  In  Low- 
er Egypt  40  per 
cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated area  or  i,- 
260,000  acres  is 
under  cultivation 
and  all  of  this 
section  through 
having  perennial 
irrigation  is  cot- 
ton-bearing. So 
by  means  of  the 
Assouan  dam 

the  engineers  have  assured  the  permanency 
of  this  source  of  Egypt's  wealth,  since  cot- 
ton can  be  grown  on  the  same  lands  tw^o 
years  out  of  five. 

In  Upper  Egypt  less  than  one-half  the 
cultivated  area  is  under  perennial  irriga- 
tion and  the  cotton-sown  lands  amount  to 
246,000  acres.  Assuming  that  the  whole  of 
the  basin  lands  in  the  northern  half  of 
Upper  Egypt  will  be  brought  under  peren- 
nial irrigation  and  that  the  uncultivated 
portions  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
ultimately  will  be  reclaimed.  Lord  Cromer 
estimated  that  the  cotton-bearing  area  will 
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then  extend  over  5,600,000  acres,  being  the 
total  out  of  6,387,000  acres,  less  about 
800,000  acres  south  of  Assiout  which  is  not 
suitable  for  cotton.  On  the  basis  of  a 
40  per  cent,  acreage  per  annum  and  a  yield 
of  445  pounds  per  acre  this,  said  Lord 
Cromer,  might  produce  an  annual  cotton 

crop  of  10,000, 
000  hundred- 
weight of  which 
7,000,000  would 
consist  of  the 
fine  varieties  for 
which  the  Delta 
is  famous,  the 
balance  repre- 
senting the  lower 
grade  produced 
in  Upper  Eg}'pt. 
The  first  step  in 
securing  this  in- 
crease, which  Sir 
William  Garsten 
says  may  be  ar- 
rived at  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  is 
the  raising  of  the 
Assouan  dam, 
which  adds  i,- 
000,000  acres.  A 
theoretical  fur- 
ther increase  is 
suggested  in  the 
reclamation  of 
the  lakes  of  Low- 
er Eg}'pt,  which 
if  carried  out 
would  add  800,- 
000  acres  to  the 
cultivated  area 
and  1,500,000 
hundredweight 
to  the  cotton  crop.  Sir  William  Willcocks 
also  estimates  the  ultimate  cotton  yield 
which  may  be  obtained  at  10,000,000  hun- 
dredweight. 

In  arriving  at  the  sum  total  of  the  aug- 
mented national  wealth  of  Eg}'pt  through 
the  increase  of  cotton-bearing  areas  and  of 
productivity  per  given  area  it  may  be  found 
that  subtractions  also  are  necessary.  Tak- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole,  sugar  cane  is 
decreasing,  though  when  the  Assouan  dam 
was  planned  as  much  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  increase  of  cane  as  in  that  of  cotton. 
In  the  southern  Provinces  it  may  hold  its 
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own  for  a  time  but  in  Middle  I^gypt  the 
change  from  cane  to  cotton  has  been  very 
marked.  While  wise  Government  policy 
dictates  rotation  of  cro])s  in  the  largest  pos- 
sible degree,  nevertheless  inexorable  eco- 
nomic tendencies  cannot  be  diverted.  The 
unmistakable  tendency  is  against  the  ex- 
pansion and  even  the  continuance  on  the 


extravagant  but  sj)lendid  system  of  irriga- 
tion which,  in  spite  of  prodigality,  was  justi- 
fied by  results.  Other  countries  could  pro- 
duce foodstuffs;  in  selling  grain  Kgypt  sold 
not  so  much  to  them  as  in  c()mi)etiti()n  with 
them.  In  marketing  cotton  she  has  the 
whole  world  as  a  customer,  including  the 
United  States,  which  needs  this  produc  I  for 
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By  pertuission  of  t lie  U.  S.  Departtnetit  of  Agriculture. 

The  irrigating  pumps  of  Bagdad. 

In  front  the  ancient  form  ;  in  the  background  the  modern  rotary  pump.    The  ancient  form  consists  of  great  bags  of  horse  or  cow 
hide  which  are  lowered  into  the  water  by  driving  the  horse  up  the  incline  and  hauled  up  by  driving  the  animal  down  it. 


present  scale  of  the  sugar  industry  in  which 
large  sums  have  been  lost.  Egypt  cannot 
compete  with  the  more  favored  tropical 
countries  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
for  export,  nor  with  France,  Austria,  and 
Germany  in  furnishing  the  beet-root  pro- 
duct, some  of  which  she  herself  imports. 

We  may  conclude  that  in  cotton  Egypt 
has  a  permanent  world  market,  and  for 
that  reason  this  staple  will  be  cultivated  in 
preference  to  other  crops.  The  change  from 
the  time  of  Joseph  and  his  captive  breth- 
ren to  the  epoch  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
British  Pro-consuls  is  one  from  corn  to 
cotton.  It  is  a  sensible  change  because  it 
eliminates  competition  in  the  crop  grown 
for  marketing.  Its  soundness  was  per- 
ceived by  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  he  called  in 
the  French  engineers  and  inaugurated  the 


yarns,  and  in  a  recent  year  took  $9,000,000 
worth  of  it.  But  the  prediction  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  that  the  transformation  of 
the  Libyan  and  Nubian  deserts  into  cotton 
fields  would  render  Great  Britain  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  shows  no  sign 
of  coming  true.  Experiments  in  growing 
cotton  from  Egyptian  seed  constantly  are 
making  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  but 
even  with  semi-satisfactory  results,  which 
up  to  this  period  have  been  obtained  only 
on  a  limited  scale,  the  increasing  demand 
for  cotton  fabrics  assures  the  continued 
supremacy  of  the  Egyptian  long  staple. 
What  this  crop  means  to  Egypt  we  can 
])etter  appreciate  when  we  know  that 
though  the  present  wheat  and  Indian  corn 
areas  are  only  20  and  25  per  cent,  lower 
respectively  than  cotton,  between  87  and  88 
per  cent,  of  her  total  exports  are  cotton 
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and  cottonseed,  and  this  impressive  fact 
further  impresses  us  when  we  review  the 
statistics  and  fmd  that  the  foreign  trade  in 
1907  was  doul)le  what  it  was  in  1897.  It 
is  a  culminating  cliapter  in  the  history  of 
phenomenal  progress  in  a  phenomenal  era, 
that  discloses  Egypt  with  nearly  $250,000, 
000  of  foreign  trade,  of  which  $125,000,000 
is  exports,  and  of  these  exports  $100,000,000 
is  raw  cotton.  The  miracles  of  modern  ir- 
rigation in  storing  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  of  improved  agricultural  machinery, 
both  Western  innovations,  secure  this  pro- 
duction, and  Egypt  gives  back  to  the  West- 
ern World  $100,000,000  worth  of  the  raw 
material  wherewith  to  clothe  its  people.  A 
temporary  stress  due  to  over- speculation, 
not  in  the  irrigated  lands  but  in  areas  yet  to 
be  irrigated,  does  not  lessen  the  actual 
crop  values. 

If  the  experiments  in  growing  Egyptian 
cotton  in  India  should  succeed,  the  law  of 
compensation  between  countries  and  their 
peoples  might  be  said  to  be  working,  though 
the  300,000,000  natives  of  India  are  not  in 
a  position  quite  like  that  of  the  11,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  experi- 
ence which  the  British  engineers  obtained 
in  their  struggles  with  the  rivers  of  the 
Himalayas  that  helped  them  to  solve  the 
ages-old  problems  of  the  Nile.  Though 
the  irrigation  systems  of  India  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  the  dim  fringes  of  human 
history  as  in  Egypt,  in  the  former  country 
there  are  ruins  of  irrigation  W' orks  of  remote 
centuries.  The  Ganges  and  the  Indus 
were  the  floods  of  life  and  the  drouths  of 
death  to  the  ancients  as  to  the  moderns. 

The  Mahrattas  of  the  South,  the  ruling 
race  of  the  Rajputs  in  the  North,  and  their 
conquerors,  the  Moguls,  were  irrigationists. 
The  grand  anient  of  Madras,  a  solid  mass 
of  rough  stones  1,000  feet  in  length,  forty 
to  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen feet  in  depth,  which  stretched  across 
the  Cauvery  River,  by  tradition  runs  back 
to  the  second  century.  The  immense  Bari 
Doab  canal  of  the  present  day  in  the  North 
was  the  Hash  canal  of  the  Mogul  dynasties, 
which  carried  the  waters  of  the  Ravi  River 
to  the  region  of  Lahore,  a  distance  of  130 
miles.  The  inundation  canals  of  Multan 
were  the  work  of  a  strenuous  Mohamme- 
dan engineer,  the  celebrated  canal  maker 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Diwan  Sawn  Mai. 


Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  classes  of 
Indian  irrigation  works — canals,  tanks,* 
and  wells.  The  first  class  consists  in  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  either 
by  perennial  or  by  inundation  canals;  the 
second  consists  of  storage  works  and  of  hol- 
lows and  other  natural  depressions  of  which 
the  water  is  utilized;  and  the  third  is  of 
works  for  giving  access  to  the  subterranean 
supply  or  of  vertically  lifting  to  the  general 
level  from  waters  running  deep  below.  The 
latter  method  is  of  immemorial  usage. 

The  tanks  and  inundation  canals  were 
the  primeval  Indian  system.  The  Chem- 
branbankum  tank  in  Madras  covered  an 
area  of  nine  squafe  miles  and  irrigated 
numberless  rice  fields.  The  British  engi- 
neers drew  many  suggestions  from  the  tank 
irrigation  system  of  southern  India  and 
the  canals  constructed  by  the  Moslem 
rulers  in  northern  India.  Southern  India 
has  not  changed  essentially  either  as  to  pro- 
ductive irrigation  works  or  as  to  protective 
ones  in  which  famine  protection  is  the  main 
end  to  be  served.  But  in  the  north  modern 
methods  have  achieved  miraculous  results. 

The  general  principles  of  irrigation  as 
applied  and  practiced  in  India  are  enchant- 
ing in  their  suggestiveness.  We  are  told 
that  theoretically  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
running  one  month  w^ill  cover  an  area  of 
sixty  acres  to  a  depth  of  one  foot;  but  the 
imaginative  view  is  more  vividly  expressed 
in  the  comparison  of  an  irrigation  canal  to 
a  great  machine  composed  of  many  parts 
whose  efficiencv  is  to  be  calculated  after 
the  manner  of  a  steam  engine.  The  parts 
are  the  main  canal,  the  distributaries,  the 
village  watercourses,  and  the  cultivators 
who  supply  the  water  to  the  fields.  Each 
cubic  foot  entering  the  head  of  the  canal  is 
expended  in  w^aste  by  absorption  and  evap- 
oration; by  the  cultivator's  carelessness 
and  by  other  indirect  ways;  and  in  useful 
irrigation  of  the  land.  To  limit  the  waste 
and  to  add  to  the  positive  factors  of  useful 
irrigation  are  the  common  task  of  the  en- 
gineer and  the  administrative  officer,  the 
double  functions  sometimes  being  combined 
in  one  person. 

The  workings  of  irrigation  are  shown  in 
the  Ganges  canal,  the  headwaters  of  which 
are  at  Hardwar  in  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
where  the  Jumna  River  is  diverted.     The 

*  The  term  "tanks,"  though  universally  used,  is  mis- 
leading ;  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  meant. 
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main  Ganges  canal  is  600  miles  long,  with 
distributary  l)ranchcs  aggregating  3,400 
miles,  so  that  there  is  4,000  miles  of  canal- 
ization. The  area  irrigated  by  this  section 
of  the  system  is  approximately  850,000 
acres,  which  is  less  than  the  increased 
acreage  which  Egypt  expects  to  obtain 
through  raising  the  Assouan  dam.  But  for 
concrete  example  of  the  methods  of  modern 


the  other  wandering  rivers  In'  its  strength, 
is  described  intheVedaastheunconciuered, 
the  mighty,  swift  as  a  young  horse,  fair  as  a 
maiden,  handsome  and  young,  clothed  in 
rich  garments,  in  gold  and  gems. 

It  was  lord  in  the  van  of  all  the  moving 
streams.*  Like  a  king  of  battle  it  roared 
with  the  roar  of  a  bull,  leading  its  tributaries 
to  the  front.     The  fiercest  of  these  tribu- 
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Ly  pcr7iiissioJi  of  the  U.  S.  Departuient  of  Agrictiliiire. 

Scene  along  Indus  River,  India. 


irrigation,  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  storage  and  reservoir  works,  and 
the  control  of  distribution,  a  single  region 
must  suffice.  The  best  example  is  the 
region  in  which  the  melted  Himalayan 
snows  are  most  beneficent,  the  Punjab,  that 
is,  the  sacred  locality  where  the  Aryan  race 
halted  and  settled — the  background  of  the 
Hindu  religions  and  of  the  Vedic  literature 
of  3,000  years  ago.  Punjab  literally  signi- 
fies the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers.  The  water- 
courses of  the  Ravi,  the  Boas,  the  Sutlej, 
the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum,  are  all  fed 
from  the  Himalayas  and  all  finally  borne 
to  the  Arabian  Sea  through  the  channels  of 
the  Indus.  They  include  the  Hyphasis,  the 
Hydraostes,  the  Acesnes,  the  Hydaspes  of 
Alexander  and  his  ^Macedonians. 

The  guardian  Indus,  v.hich  exceeded  all 


taries  were  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum, 
which  joined  before  they  added  their  lusty 
waters  to  the  roaring  Indus  flood. 

But  though  the  Indus  still  rears  and 
champs,  its  sinews  are  not  as  once.  Its 
power  is  weakened  because  the  Chenab  and 
the  Jhelum  are  bridled,  yoked,  bitted;  and 
the  one  is  made  to  give  of  its  strength  to  the 
other,  for  the  furious  Jhelum's  overflow  is 
borne  across  the  country  by  the  simple 
device  of  a  canal  to  the  calmer  Chenab,  and 
then  is  distributed  to  the  irrigation  areas 
of  that  district.  The  Chenab  dam  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  extensive  reservoir  works, 

*  "  To  thee,  ()  Sindhu  (Indus),  they  come  as  lowing  mother 
cows  run  to  their  young  with  their  milk.  Like  a  king  in 
battle  thou  leadest  tht'  two  wings  when  thou  reachest  the 
front  of  these  down-rushing  rivers. 

"Sparkling,  bright,  with  mighty  splendor  she  carries  the 
water  across  the  plains — the  unconquereil  Sindhu,  the  quick- 
est of  the  quick,  like  a  beautiful  mare,  a  sight  to  see." 

— M.\x  Mlller. 


F7-o»i  pJiotograpIi  by   U .  S.  Reclatiiaiioti  Service. 

Roosevelt  Dam  site,  Salt  River  irrigation  project,  Arizona. 


Religious  sentiment  and  utility  are  both 
served  because  the  Pool  of  Immortality  of 
the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar,  no  longer 
fed  by  the  legendary  dews  of  heaven,  draws 
its  supply  from  the  Bari  Doab  canal,  which 
is  part  of  this  system.  The  warlike  Sikhs, 
if  they  do  not  wash  their  sins  away  by  bath- 
ing in  the  canal  waters,  at  least  secure  all 
the  benefits  of  hygienic  observances. 

The  tremendous  force  of  the  Himalayan 
floods  can  be  seen  in  the  railway  journey  to 
Rawalpindi,  or  along  any  of  the  pony  trails 
into  Kashmir.  When  the  low  knife-like 
edges  of  the  lower  ridges  come  into  view, 
the  change  from  the  irrigated  lands  to  bar- 
ren blowhole  hills  and  hummocky  plains  is 
starthng.  The  pitholes,  the  scooped  hol- 
lows, the  hatchet  gashes,  and  the  sickle-like 
slashes  all  appear  to  be  the  result  of  volcanic 
action.  But  this  was  not  the  cause;  the 
earth  was  thus  torn  and  wounded,  and  its 
entrails  left  exposed,  by  the  resistless  rush 
of  the  mad  hill-floods.  The  taming  of 
these  wild  torrents  by  means  of  storage  and 
reservoir  works  has  been  the  task  of  the  ir- 
rigation engineers  in  recent  years,  and  the 


surface  of  the  Punjab  has  changed  from 
desert  dun  to  lustrous  green  w^hile  the  ver- 
dure of  the  already  cultivated  fields  has 
taken  on  a  deeper  hue. 

Who  can  fail  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  even  the  ecstasy  of  the  makers  of  these 
works?  For  it  is  given  to  the  irrigation 
engineer  and  those  who  come  after  him  to 
see  their  labor  fructify  and  bloom  under 
their  own  eyes.  The  personality  of  the 
doer  is  mirrored  and  reflected  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  thing  done,  which  takes  on 
the  attributes  of  sentient  existence. 

India  is  the  land  of  contrasts  and  won- 
ders. When  the  rains  come  w^onderful  is 
the  change  of  the  parched  plains,  dusty  and 
sere;  of  the  brown,  baked  fields,  the  drab 
mimosa  trees,  and  the  spiritless  russet 
grasses,  to  vivid  vegetation.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  forgives  the  distressing  sameness  of 
the  bleary  landscape,  and  on  a  day  when 
the  surface  of  the  soil  cracking  under  the 
blistering  rays  of  the  Indian  sun  is  clamor- 
ing for  the  relief  of  moisture,  his  imagina- 
tion mellows;  and,  while  you  gasp  in  breath- 
ing the  stifling  dry  atmosphere,  he  tells  you 
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of  the  miracle  of  genial  nature  that  will  be 
when  the  southwest  monsoon  breaks  and 
the  clouds  kiss  the  earth  in  copious  showers 
and  bathe  it  with  their  tears,  weeping  for 
the  suffering  that  the  ryot  has  endured 
while  watching  his  dying  crops.  A  land  of 
contrasts,  a  wonderful  country — when  the 
drouth  is  broken. 

More  marvellous  still  is  the  miracle  of 
man's  doing,  which  waits  not  on  the  moods 
of  the  monsoon  but  assures  with  the  rota- 
tion of  the  seasons  the  living  vegetation, 


because  he  has  the  means  of  assuring  it  in 
the  waters  he  holds  in  leash  and  can  let 
loose  from  the  reservoirs  and  inundation 
canals.  The  productive  plain  transformed 
from  parchedness  to  plenteousness  by  the 
pounding  rains  is  a  glorious  sight,  yet  the 
metamorphosis  may  be  late  in  coming  or 
may  not  come  at  all,  and  then  there  is  woe 
and  suffering  and  death  from  famine  for 
millions.  But  the  barren  desert  once  trans- 
formed is  a  regularly  recurring  paradise. 

I  thought  of  the  difference  in  these  mira- 
cles one  October  morning  when  crossing 


the  Great  Western  Desert  in  the  chatty 
companionshij)  of  an  irrigation  engineer 
from  up  country.  The  feathery  silver  gray 
tufts  of  the  tall  pampas  grass  softened  the 
stretches  of  hummocky  sands,  the  fields  of 
millet  just  yellowing  and  of  whitening  cot- 
ton disclosed  themselves,  and  the  water  Ijuf- 
falo  browsed  contentedly  in  the  ])astures. 
Moved  by  the  scene  the  young  Englishman 
told  me  of  his  experience  and  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others  like  him  charged  with  the 
construction  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
irrigation  works  and  the  distribution  of  the 
nourishing  water;  canalwallas  he  and  his 
brother  superintendents  are  called.  There 
was  first  the  repellent  arid  area  with  no 
green,  no  life,  no  promise  of  life;  silent, 
voiceless,  hopeless  for  human  existence  as 
it  seemed.  Then  came  the  engineering  re- 
connoissances,  studies  of  the  watercourses 
and  surveys  for  canal  channels,  "locating 
the  lines,"  railway  men  \Yould  say.  And 
next  the  plans  for  capturing  and  confining 
the  waste  water  power,  even  changing  the 
river  courses  and,  if  not  making  the  streams 


I'rotn  photograph  by   U .  S.  Reclajuatiou  Service. 

Work  on  Roosevelt  Dam,  showing  two  coffer-dams  or  false  works,  Arizona. 


Sources  of  the  Nile. 

Section  of  the  map  of  Claudius  Ptolomaeus,  the  second  century  Egyptian  geographer. 
From  the  print  of  1490  in  the  Congressional  Library. 


run  uphill,  at  least  causing  them  to  leave 
their  old  beds  and  flow  in  other  directions. 
After  that  the  construction  of  the  conversion 
and  storage  works  and  reservoirs;  and  then 
veining  the  land  by  the  network  of  canals 
and  ditches;  the  prisoning  of  the  sterile 
stretches  by  water  metes  and  bounds;  the 
redemption  of  the  wastes  and  sands  by  care- 
fully calculated  distribution  of  fixed  quanti- 
ties of  moisture.  Periods  of  discourage- 
ment, too;  intermittent  and  remittent  fever 
of  constructive  enthusiasm  and  actual  physi- 
cal illness  also — for  in  the  first  years  the 
desert,  even  as  the  swamp,  takes  its  revenge 
at  being  upturned,  and  malaria  grips  its 
spoilers. 
16 


Yet  man  conquers.  The  packed  popu- 
lation of  the  over-crow^ded  districts  thins 
out  a  little  and  spreads  along  the  canal 
banks.  Hamlets  grow  into  villages;  the 
soil  responds  to  the  rude  hoe  and  the  forked 
tree  branch  with  which  the  ryot  scratches 
it.  The  canaiwalla  watches  the  transforma- 
tion. The  oversight  of  the  w^ater  distribu- 
tion, the  impartial  and  exact  allotment  of 
his  proper  share  to  each  cultivator,  watch- 
ing lest  the  knavish  cultivators  filch  more 
than  their  share,  and  above  all  the  preven- 
tion of  the  waste  to  which  the  ryot,  like  all 
Orientals,  is  prone — these  duties  keep  him 
busy;  but  when  the  night  comes  he  doesn't 
mind  saying  that  he  is  a  bit  lonesome  in  his 
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bungalow,  a  lonesomeness  that  gives  the 
faint-hearted  nostalgia  and  often  causes 
them  to  ''chuck  their  job"  and  get  back  to 
the  society  of  their  feUows.  The  braver 
canahvalla  stays,  and  though  he  has  his  ])ipe 
and  his  ''peg"  of  whiskey  and  soda,  and  his 
book  and  dog,  and  a  coi)y  of  PuuiJi,  these 
are  not  ahvays  enough.  A  small  army  of 
servants  call  him  Sahib,  and  when  he  is  out 
of  humor  are  pleased  that  he  s\\'ears  at 
them  and  cuffs  them.  Some  among  the 
villagers  may  speak  a  little  book  English, 
but  it  is  not  the  tongue  of  his  own  ])eople, 
for  the  villagers  are  not  of  the  manner  of 
thought  of  his  own  people  and  of  himself. 
It  is  this  entire  lack  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy and  companionship  that  makes  him 
feel  an  alien  in  all  that  surrounds  him.  So 
often  he  has  a  bad  night  of  it. 

But  the  morning  brings  its  recompense. 
He  looks  about  him  and  is  glad.  The  blade 
of  grass  which  he  nurtured  in  the  white 
sands  has  multiplied  a  million-fold;  it  is 
there  spread  out  under  the  purple  sky,  in 
waving  yellow  corn  and  yellower  mustard, 
green  alfalfa,  ripening  rice,  orange  sugar- 
cane, milk-white  cotton,  and  saffron  wheat. 
Human  life  is  around  him,  too.  The  ryots 
are  in  the  field,  the  harvest  is  being  gathered, 
the  bullocks  are  treading  out  the  grain 
already  garnered;  the  canalwalla's  day  has 
begun,  his  command  over  the  waters  and 
their  users  gives  him  no  time  for  homesick- 
ness, the  hours  pass,  he  is  fretted,  annoyed 
by  petty  perplexities;  but  ever  and  anon  he 
thinks  of  the  desert  that  was,  of  how  it  has 
blossomed  under  his  own  eyes;  of  the  un- 
failing procession  of  crops  which  passes 
before  his  sight,  and  he  is  content. 

Thus  the  young  Englishman  pictured  it 
all  to  me,  unconscious  while  his  enthusi- 
asm kindled  and  his  visage  brightened 
that  he  was  portraying  the  lights  and 
shades,  the  romance  of  life  in  irrigated  In- 
dia. It  was  the  Western  doer  in  the  midst 
of  his  works. 

The  Punjab  is  the  best  example  of  the 
irrigation  doer's  works.  It  throbs  with  the 
feeling  and  flashes  with  the  color  of  the  real 
India.  Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Mohammedan 
variegate  it  with  their  racial  and  religious 
characteristics  as  with  their  many-hued 
garments.  Its  grain  fields  help  to  feed 
the  hungry  millions  of  the  West  —  that  is, 
Europe — and  the  railwa}'s  now  speed  its 
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harvest  to  famine-stricken  districts  in  other 
parts  of  India. 

The  area  of  the  agricultural  region  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Jumna  is  about 
equal  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
average  rainfall  is  only  twenty-two  inches, 
and  without  artificial  aid  its  jjroductive 
capacity  would  be  definitely  limited.  Its 
life-blood  is  the  Sirhind  Canal,  550  miles 
long  with  more  than  4,600  miles  of  distribu- 
tary branches.  A  vast  network  of  inter- 
lacing canals  distributes  the  waters  of  its 
snow-fed  rivers  over  the  billiard  tal)le  sur- 
face of  its  once  arid  plains.  In  1907, 
6,300,000  acres  had  yielded  to  the  spell  of 
irrigation  as  against  2,341,000  in  1887.  Ap- 
preciable progress  in  twenty  }-ears!  The 
sugar-cane,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  mil- 
let, alfalfa,  corn,  and  wheat  are  now  worth 
$60,000,000  annually — something  for  the 
home  consumer,  something  for  the  foreign 
buyer.  The  cotton  area  is  approximately 
1,400,000  acres;  wheat,  8,000,000;  other 
cereals,  9,000,000;  rice,  600,000;  and 
sugar  cane,  350,000. 

After  the  Punjab  comes  the  geographical 
continuation  known  as  the  Sind.  Its  sus- 
taining stream  is  the  wilful,  wasteful  Indus, 
with  the  water  waves  on  the  surface  and  the 
waves  of  sand  on  the  bottom  jointly  shaping 
its  capricious  course.  The  river's  eccen- 
tricity is  mathematical.  The  Indus  from 
its  source  in  the  Tibetan  Himalayas  to  the 
gaping  mouths  which  it  opens  to  discharge 
through  the  Delta  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  is 
1,800  miles  long  and  its  basin  covers  an 
area  equal  to  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
ancients  utilized  its  banks  and  provided 
inundation  levels  as  best  they  could,  but  to 
the  modern  engineer  from  the  \\^est  was 
left  the  scientific  control  of  its  flood  waters 
by  means  of  distributing  canals.  There  is 
an  area  of  30,000,000  acres  of  which 
14,000,000  are  capable  of  cultivation  if 
water  can  be  obtained.  Four  million  acres 
are  yet  to  be  '' commandeered,"  that  is, 
brought  within  the  sway  of  available  engi- 
neering resources.  The  Sind  in  1896  had 
2,562,000  acres  under  productive  irrigation; 
in  1906,  the  area  was  3,192,000  acres. 
Cotton  is  its  hope,  and  possibly  Egyptian 
cotton  at  that.  With  a  cotton  acreage  of 
250,000  it  has  produced  125,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  each. 

The  total  irrigated  area  of  the  Indian 
Empire  under  control  of  the  State  is  ap- 
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proximately  43,000,000  acres,  of  which 
19,000,000  is  from  canals,  6,000,000  from 
wells,  10,000,000  from  tanks,  and  8,000,000 
from  other  sources.  Private  irrigation  works 
represent  an  additional  26,000,000  acres. 
The  value  of  the  irrigated  crops  is  roughly 
estimated  as  between  $140,000,000  and 
$150,000,000.  As  a  business  investment  irri- 
gation has  been  profitable  to  the  Indian 
Government,  the  moderate  interest  on  the 
loans  by  which  many  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  on  sinking  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  returns  on  capital 
outlay.  In  the  Chenab  they  have  risen  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  while  the  average  for 
the  whole  country  is  more  than  7  per  cent. 
But  the  dividends  in  the  form  of  reduced 
famine  suffering  have  been  incalculable. 

Yet  the  ryot  is  backward  in  availing 
himself  of  all  the  good  that  might  be  ob- 
tained from  irrigation.     Human  muscles 


swing  the  dip  bucket  from  level  to  level  or 
the  sighing  of  the  sakiyeh  voices  the  vain 
protest  of  the  weary  tramping  oxen  where 
the  oil  engine  and  the  centrifugal  pump 
would  lift  the  water  more  cheaply,  easily 
and  surely.  The  bent  stick  scratches  the 
earth  where  the  light  plow  would  turn  it 
over  more  effectively.  The  sickle  and  the 
scythe  laboriously  reap  the  fields  that  the 
modern  harvester  would  swallow  a-t  a  gulp ; 
through  days  the  bullock  treads  out  the 
grain  and  the  wind  winnows  the  chaff  that 
the  twentieth  century  thrasher  w^ould 
''clean  up"  in  an  hour.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  New  West,  fresh  from  the 
Illinois  prairies,  sent  out  by  the  makers  of 
improved  agricultural  machinery  to  estab- 
lish model  farms  so  that  the  market  for  the 
factory's  output  may  be  enlarged,  cannot 
fully  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
irrigation  engineer.     The  American  groans 
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in  contemplating  a  Hindu  cultivator  con- 
tent with  the  implements  of  his  ancestors 
thirty  centuries  back,  and  is  indignant  when 
told  that  the  Hindu  is  peering  through  the 
Past  to  the  ISIysterious  Beginning  and  that 
not  till  he  sees  plows  and  pumps,  harrows 
and  cultivators,  mowers  and  thrashers  tak- 
ing form  in  the  fdminess  of  that  Beginning 
will  he  use  them.  The  wait  is  too  long  for 
the  drummer's  jxitience,  but  he  need  not  l)e 
without  hope.*  The  pumping  machines  are 
installed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  the  Arab 
has  fixed  his  irrigating  plant  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Sphinx;  iron  plows  are  turn- 
ing the  soil  all  over  Egypt.  To  India 
Western  progress  is  coming  through  Egyp- 
tian example.  IModern  India  is  budding 
slowly  by  the  banks  of  thousands  of  irrigat- 
ing canals  and  ditches;  it  is  helping  to  feed 
the  West;  its  foreign  purchases  are  increas- 
ing and  one  day  a  heavy  item  in  these 
foreign  purchases  will  be  farm  tools  and 
pumps  for  the  irrigated  areas. 

If  after  having  accepted  modern  irriga- 
tion the  Hindu  land  appears  slow  in  wel- 
coming the  implements  which  make  it  more 
effective,  there  may  be  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  another  ancient  land  in 
which  irrigation  was  the  nursery  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  now  awaits  the  engineer 
to  restore  its  former  productivity.  Meso- 
potamia is  a  memory-stirring  word,  conjur- 
ing visions  of  the  Chald^ean,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian  nations,  of  biblical  associations, 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  on  the 
l)lains  of  Bagdad,  and  Xenophon's  retreat 
with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  through  the 
region  of  the  one  hundred  canals.  A  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ  the  Nahrawan 
canal  flowed  among  ''overlapping  and  ex- 
tensive villages,  date  groves  and  well-culti- 
vated lands." 

What  caused  the  Tigris  to  leave  its  bed 
above  Bagdad,  how  the  great  catastrophe 
came  and  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants,  we 
may  leave  for  future  discussion.  We  re- 
main with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  only  tidal  or  backwater  irriga- 
tion exists  to  fertilize  the  date-palm  planta- 
tions and  the  alfalfa  fields.  We  know  that 
the  irrigating  pumps  of  Bagdad  are  as  they 
were  thousands  of  years  ago — great  bags  of 
horsehide  or  cowhide  lowered  into  the 
water  by  the  horse  travelling  up  the  incline 

'•'  The  use  of  harvesters  was  noted  In  the  Punjab  Canal 
districts  during  the  crop  season  of  1907. 


while  the  water  is  hauled  up  by  driving  the 
animal  down  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
modern  rotary  pump  is  seen,  the  herald  of 
further  advances.  The  reclamation  of  Mes- 
opotamia is  the  work  for  the  twentieth 
century  by  Western  engineers,  but  it  will 
only  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  of  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Yet  Mesopotamia  is  already  in  touch  with 
the  arid  region  of  the  United  States,  for 
through  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  it  is  contribu- 
ting date  palms  and  alfalfa  to  the  reclaimed 
lands  of  the  Southwest.  The  Colorado  re- 
sponds to  India  in  the  weir  type  of  dam 
which  answers  for  this  river  as  for  the 
Indus.  The  Southwest  calls  back  to  Egypt, 
too,  for  the  Colorado,  the  "American  Nile," 
drains  an  area  whose  similarity  of  soil,  prod- 
ucts and  climate  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
furnishes  a  genuine  parallel,  and  the  Salton 
Sea  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Fayoum 
hollow. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  take  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  consider  very  briefly  the  conquest  of  the 
desert  in  this  country  and  the  redemption  of 
sagebrush  and  sand.  We  learn  that  the 
arid  area  once  comprised  50,000,000  acres; 
that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
10,000,000  acres  have  been  wrested  from 
the  rainless  wilderness;  that  the  works  now 
under  way  w^ill  reclaim  1,000,000  acres; 
that  ultimately  6,500,000  acres  will  be  re- 
deemed and  that  in  some  sections  the  soil 
will  command  $1,000  per  acre,  equal  to  the 
richest  regions  of  the  Nile,  and  furnishing 
a  vast  addition  to  the  wealth  of  an  already 
wealthy  nation. 

Knowing  the  results,  actual  and  prospec- 
tive, we  turn  to  the  engineering  works,  the 
miracles  of  modern  irrigation,  which  make 
these  achievements  possible.  Our  national 
vanity  and  our  patriotic  sense  of  bigness  are 
gratified  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Tonto 
reservoir  in  Idaho  will  contain  more  water 
than  is  stored  by  the  Assouan  dam;  that 
the  Pathfinder  dam  in  Wyoming,  with  its 
height  of  210  feet,  gives  a  storage  reservoir 
equal  to  1,000,000  acres  of  water,  one  foot 
deep,  spread  over  the  surface;  that  the  Sho- 
shone dam,  \\ith  its  concrete  masonry  arch, 
is  the  highest  structure  of  its  kind,  exceed- 
ing 300  feet;  that  the  Colorado  River  dam 
above  Yuma,  which  is  of  the  India  weir 
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type,  is  a  mass  of  masonry  resting  on  sand 
l^ecause  no  bed-rock  could  l)e  found,  and 
that  its  weight  is  600,000  tons;  and — a  final 
chapter  in  the  living  book  of  reservoirs  and 
storage  works,  dams,  cement-lined  tunnels, 
ditches  and  canals — that  the  sandstone  and 
cement  structure  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
dam  on  Salt  River  above  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  will  create  the 
largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  will  store 
the  largest  quantity  of  water  of  any  reser- 
voir in  the  world,  and  will  irrigate  260,000 
acres. 


We  contemplate  these  monuments  of  dar- 
ing engineering  genius  converting  destruc- 
tive elements  into  constructive  forces,  we 
see  the  desert  areas  of  the  United  States 
turning  into  green  gardens  and  golden 
harvests,  even  as  the  sands  of  Kgypt  and 
the  arid  regions  of  India  change  under 
the  inspiring  guidance  of  the  Western 
mind,  newly  applying  the  old  force,  and 
we  say,  as  the  Hindu  says  of  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  Vishnu — creator,  destroyer,  and 
preserver — 

''It  is  well." 


I  T  ALIA    L  I  B  E  R  AT  A 

By  Grant  Showerman 

Illustrations  by  W.   M.   Berger 


VERYONE  who  has  walked 
up  the  Venti  Settembre  re- 
members Porta  Pia,  how  in 
its  central  arch  is  framed  a 
ravishing  perspective  of  the 
verdure  of  distant  umbrella 
pines  and  ilexes,  rising  from  gardens  on  the 
Via  Nomentana  and  silhouetted  against 
far-aw^ay  blue-gray  mountain  walls  under 
a  heaven  as  golden-toned  as  the  skies  of 
Perugino  himself. 

Near  the  Ministero  delle  Finanze,  from 
where  pines  and  ilexes,  sky,  and  gate  in 
their  frame  of  architecture  seem  most  like 
a  dainty  Renaissance  landscape,  I  turned 
into  a  gaping  portone  on  the  left,  eluded  the 
spider-like  watchfulness  of  the  portiere,  and 
ascended  the  winding  marble  stair  to  num- 
ber nine  interno  of  the  fourth  floor.  There, 
in  black  letters  on  a  white  enamelled  plate, 
were  the  same  words,  read  on  the  printed 
and  stamped  card  above  the  great  street 
door,  which  had  prompted  me  to  come  up : 


Marianna  SquarciarelU  in  Bocconi 

Pensione  e  Camere 

Piano  IV,  Interno  9. 


It  was  the  sixth  sign  of  the  day,  and  the 
twenty-seventh  of  that  week;  and  I  had 


grown  so  accustomed  to  failure  that  when 
Italia  Liberata  opened  the  door  and  ap- 
peared to  me  for  the  first  time  in  this  mortal 
life — a  black-eyed,  black-haired,  oval-faced, 
olive-complexioned,  white-aproned,  red- 
ribboned,  rather  matronly  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  a  decidedly  agreeable  manner,  and 
showed  me  a  room  with  southern  exposure, 
displayed  to  my  astonished  eyes  a  sample 
menu  card  written  over  with  tempting  sug- 
gestions, assured  me  that  the  family  sat  at 
table  with  their  guests,  and  that  the  com- 
pany w^as  good  and  spoke  nothing  but 
Italian,  and  concluded  by  naming  a  price 
undreamably  moderate,  I  felt  the  great  bur- 
den of  my  soul  rolled  away,  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  surprise  and  satisfaction  accepted 
her  terms  without  thinking  to  inquire,  with 
the  usual  caution,  whether  I  must  pay  in 
gold;  w^hether  matches  and  candle  w^ere  in- 
cluded; how  often  the  linen  was  to  be 
changed;  whether  I  must  buy  my  own 
soap;  whether  there  would  be  rugs  on  the 
floor  in  cold  w^eather,  and  whether  on  some 
days  I  might  have  a  scaldino  in  the  room — 
or  the  portable  tin  box  called  in  Italy  a 
stove;  how  much  wine  was  allowed  per  day, 
and  whether  there  was  any  limit  to  the  right 
to  maccheroni;  how  often  dessert  was  served; 
how  much  and  how  often  the  servants  were 
to  be  tipped;  whether  I  might  have  keys  to 
the  portone  and  the  appartamento — e  cost 
via  via  dicendo.     You  see,  I  had  been  read- 
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ing  guide-books  and  listening  to  the  advice 
of  friends,  and  was  strictly  on  guard — at 
least  under  ordinary  circumstances — after 
the  usual  needlessly  exaggerated  manner  of 
visitors  to  Italy  who  have  had  advisers  and 
read  books. 

But  regret  was  uncalled  for.  It  was  just 
as  Italia  said  at  Casa  Bocconi,  and  better. 
It  was  not  only  life  in  an  Italian  family,  but 
life  with  the  Italian  nation.  The  dozen 
persons  who  sat  at  table  with  Italia  and  her 
parents  represented  nearly  every  comparti- 
mento  from  Piedmont  to  Sicily,  and  illus- 
trated all  types  of  Italian  character — from 
the  soft-spoken,  dove-eyed  Venetian  to  the 
fiery  and  excitable  Palermitano;  from  the 
slow  and  self-complacent  matron  from 
Turin  to  the  vivacious  Neapolitan  lady  who 
could  endure  no  one  from  north  of  the  Ro- 
man line,  and  jEiew  into  a  passion  of  Orrore's  I 
and  Dio  mio^s!  because  the  Bolognese  doc- 
tor's clothes  smelled  of  carbolic  acid. 

And  over  them  all  reigned  Marianna,  the 
mother  of  Italia — to  be  exact,  Marianna 
Squarciarelli  in  Bocconi,  which,  as  I  dis- 
covered after  several  weeks  of  wonderment, 
was  only  the  Italian  way  of  saying  Mrs. 
Brown-Jones,  and  meant  Marianna  Squar- 
ciarelli in  the  Bocconi  family,  or  Marianna 
Bocconi  nee  Squarciarelli. 

Marianna  was  a  short,  round  lady  of 
something  less  than  middle  age,  with  azure 
eyes  and  a  pleasant  pink-and-white  face 
surmounted  by  a  roll  of  beautiful  gray  hair, 
which  was  almost  white,  and  capable  of  be- 
coming quite  so  by  a  process  the  secret  of 
which  she  alone  knew.  During  her  days 
of  good-humor — and  who,  at  first  sight  of 
the  rosy  freshness  of  her  round  face,  and  the 
twinkle  of  her  blue  eye,  would  not  have 
been  convinced  that  such  days  were  in  the 
majority? — Marianna  was  vivacity  itself. 
She  talked  incessantly,  punctuating  her  sal- 
lies of  wit  with  little  peals  of  laughter,  spir- 
ited tossings  of  the  head,  exaggerated  shrugs 
of  the  shoulders,  and  a  variety  of  ecco^s!  and 
eh''s!  and  other  explosives  until  her  auditors 
were  captivated;  and  did  not  wonder  that 
old  Ettore  still  addressed  her  by  the  charm- 
ing diminutive,  Mariannina. 

Mariannina's  great  accomplishment  was 
extempore  illustration.  "The  Count  of 
Spartivento!  The  one  with  the  big  head 
and  short  legs?  Eh  I  che  bet  uomol  Vi 
laccio  vederel  Eccolo  /"  and  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  rapidity  born  of  true  partici- 


pation in  the  dramatic  gift  of  her  nation, 
she  would  seize  the  decanter,  a  roll,  and 
two  napkins  in  their  rings,  and  arrange 
them  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  capping  the 
felicitous  outcome  of  her  venture  with  a  tri- 
umphant ecco/  amid  the  applause  of  an 
admiring  company. 

But  not  all  days  are  bright  and  sunshiny 
and  inspiring.  Some  days  at  Rome  must 
be  sultry;  and  then  Mariannina  would  ap- 
pear in  very  careless  and  informal  costume, 
plying  her  fan,  while  her  face,  much  redder 
than  usual,  gave  evidence  of  vexation  of 
spirit.  Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary 
during  the  Roman  winter;  and  then,  when 
the  light  of  her  countenance  was  most  need- 
ed, Mariannina  would  be  silent  and  irri- 
table, and  would  leave  the  table  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment,  while  ever  and  anon 
those  whose  rooms  were  nearest  the  kitchen 
would  hear  a  shrill  voice  rise  above  the 
noise  of  clanging  pots  and  pans,  and  ser- 
vants would  move  about  with  a  cowed  and 
moody  look. 

^^Sicuro,  siciiroP^  ejaculated  Annunziata, 
when  asked  to  prepare  a  lunch  by  the  guest 
who  was  going  to  head  an  excursion  into 
the  Campagna.  "As  the signore  will.  He 
shall  have  it  immediately,  immediately!" 
and  she  flew  down  the  corridor  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  kitchen.  Mariannina  was  in 
the  electrically  surcharged  state  of  passion- 
ate irritation  known  only  to  Italian  suffer- 
ers from  the  scirocco.  She  exploded  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  violence  as  great 
as  it  was  unpremeditated  and  sudden.  *'Ma 
chef  Ma  che  ma  chef  Questi  maJedetti  jores- 
tieri — these  accursed  foreigners  I  A^^  /  No  ! 
No  no  no  1  Corpo  di  hacco  t  Let  them  eat 
in  the  house  or  buy  their  lunch  elsewhere! 
Dio  dio  dio  dio  dio  dio!  Ac-c-ci-den-n-nte ! 
No  no  NO — e  via  1  " 

For  some  minutes  the  storm  raged,  filling 
the  corridor  with  reverberations;  and  then, 
rather  suddenly,  subsided.  There  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  Annunziata  came 
forth  bearing  the  lunch,  with  a  countenance 
slightly  pale  and  somewhat  strained,  but 
smiling.  The  excursion  to  the  Campagna 
went  forward;  and  when,  after  long,  genial 
hours  amid  the  peaceful  silence  of  broad 
solitudes,  under  wide  skies  that  dropped 
benedictions  down  upon  their  uplifted 
hearts,  the  guests  returned  at  evening  and  re- 
sumed their  places  at  the  table,  none  greeted 
them  more  affablv  than  Mariannina,  or  in- 
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quired  with  more  solicitude  whether  they 
had  enjoyed  the  day  and  the  lunch. 

Who  could  resist  her?  The  traces  of 
her  outburst  were  no  more  visible  than  those 
of  the  November  cloud-burst  which  had  del- 
uged the  city  in  the  morning  and  given 
place,  all  in  an  hour,  to  clearing  breezes  and 
sunny  skies.  And  as  for  her  swearing, 
every  Englishman  or  American  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  profanity  in  foreign  tongues 
is  as  sinless  as  it  is  miserably  insufficient 
and  unsatisfying. 

Italia's  father,  Ettore  Bocconi,  the  pa- 
drone di  casa,  was  in  the  fifties,  and  had  but 
recently  suffered  the  reverse  of  fortune 
which  was  responsible  for  the  present 
means  of  supporting  the  Bocconi  household. 
He  was  a  vigorous  type,  however,  and  his 
troubles  had  not  diminished  his  natural  gifts 
of  courage  and  cheer.  Of  large  frame  and 
heavy,  he  was  nevertheless  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  corpulence — as  quite  befitted  a 
namesake  of  the  great  Trojan.  He  wore  a 
moderately  long  gray  beard  and  mustache, 
the  line  of  baldness  was  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  level  of  his  heavy,  rather 
elongated  ears,  and  the  bushy  brows  and 
monumental  features  of  his  oval  face  com- 
ported w^ell  with  the  dignity  of  bearing 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He  was  several 
inches  above  the  average  stature,  as  Marian- 
nina  was  below  it,  and  in  token  of  his  size 
and  position  he  had  a  large,  barrel-shaped 
glass,  with  a  handle,  for  his  wine,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  goblet  set  before  the  others. 

But  although  gifted  with  an  imposing  ex- 
terior, Ettore  was  a  child,  and  a  child  of  nat- 
ure. The  freshness  of  blue  sky  and  brac- 
ing winter  air  entered  the  house  with  him 
as  he  came  striding  to  his  seat  at  the  table 
with  an  excuse  for  his  tardiness  improvised 
into  a  recitative,  which  he  roared  out  with 
all  the  vigor  of  his  powerful  lungs :  '^Signori 
e  signore,  scusate?ni  se  a  qiiesf  ora  mi  prc- 
scnto!^^  Geniality  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere when  he  was  near,  for  he  was  kind 
and  sympathetic,  and  his  vigorous  person- 
ality inspired  confidence — a  Roman  from 
the  seventh  generation,  he  was  wont  to  call 
himself.  He  would  affectionately  caress 
his  lofty  bald  pate  and  call  it  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  beamed  on  the  company, 
narrated  his  experiences  of  the  morning 
loudly  and  with  gusto,  ate  and  drank  enor- 
mously, bethought  himself  of  kindnesses, 
and  made  promises  on  the  instant  of  favors. 


whose  fulfilment  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  their  very  number,  even  if  the 
facility  with  which  he  forgot  them  had  not 
precluded  any  attempt  to  carry  them  out. 

Ettore's  darker  moods  were  as  natural  as 
his  lighter.  The  clouds  and  rain,  or  the 
heavy  scirocco,  had  an  inevitable  effect  on 
him,  though  they  never  caused  him  to  lose 
his  kindness.  During  his  temporary  ob- 
scurations he  would  eat  and  drink  in  si- 
lence and  abstraction,  and  nothing  but  the 
bright  glare  of  the  evening  lights  and  the 
sallies  of  a  cheerful  company  at  table  could 
call  out  his  happy  mood  again. 

Ettore  was  a  patriot  to  the  core.  Vittorio 
Emanuele  Secondo  was  his  ideal  soldier  and 
statesman,  the  Italian  wars  of  independ- 
ence the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  age,  the 
taking  of  Rome  the  most  glorious  event  in 
history.  ^"AJif  Th.t  Re  Galantuomo  1  Per 
bacco  baa  one/  There  was  a  king!  And 
Garibaldi !  Un  gran  bel  uomo  qiiello-la,  sa  ! 
Ma  quest  I  ^empi — but  now,  Dio  mio!  There 
are  no  patriots  7iow!    Povera  Italia  .'" 

Ettore  and  Mariannina  had  been  blessed 
by  fortune  with  two  children,  both  girls. 
With  memories  of  the  glorious  seventies  viv- 
id in  his  mind,  he  had  named  them  Italia 
Liberata  and  Roma  Emancipata.  His 
friends  had  smiled,  but  Ettore  had  never 
done  a  more  serious  thing  in  his  whole 
career,  and  still  regarded  his  choice  of 
names  as  divinely  inspired — or  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  entertained  a  hatred  of 
divine  inspiration  as  great  as  that  which  he 
felt  for  the  Church  itself,  in  whose  guilt, 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas  not  altogether  in- 
comprehensible, he  supposed  it  to  share. 

For  Ettore  hated  the  Pope  and  the  Vati- 
can, and  all  that  appertained  thereto,  with 
a  blind  and  unreasoning  passion  which  led 
him  to  utter  the  wildest  extravagances,  and 
the  naming  of  Roma  Emancipata  was  a 
true  index  of  his  sentiments.  His  spoken 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  were 
anything  but  well-balanced,  a  fault  due 
perhaps  more  to  his  very  honesty  and  im- 
pulsiveness than  to  his  lack  of  judgment. 
In  his  blind  warfare  against  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom he  had  come  to  look  upon  the  evils 
of  the  Church  as  the  evils  of  religion,  and 
attacked  both  with  impartiality.  At  times 
he  would  break  off  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  tirades  and  declare,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  "What  I  have  always  said  is  that 
we  need  another  Nero!"  and  then,  by  way 
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of  repeating  the  sentiment,  he  would  sing, 
or  rather  bellow,  with  l)oisteroiis  humor: 

"Ci  vuo-lc  un  Xo-ro-o-o-nc!'' 

But  Ettore's  religious  ideas  were  just  as 
vague  as  they  were  violent.  In  general,  he 
cherished  a  great  admiration  for  Protes- 
tants— not  because  he  understood  them  and 
thought  them  more  enlightened  than  Catho- 
lics, but  because  he  was  conscious  in  a  gener- 
al way  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  old  faith ; 
and  so  he  was  petrified  with  astonishment 
when  told  one  day  that  the  Protestants,  too, 
worshipped  Christ;  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
them  diminished  perceptibly  from  that  day. 

If  he  hated  the  Churcli  in  general,  the 
Gesuiti  were  the  particular  objects  of  Et- 
tore's hatred.  He  had  quantities  of  pam- 
phlets exposing  their  dark  deeds  which  he 
was  anxious  to  lend  to  every  new  acquaint- 
ance; and  frequently  denounced  them, 
with  many  flourishes  of  rhetoric  remem- 
bered from  the  same  pamphlets,  as  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  beloved  land. 
Woe  betide  his  enemies  if  once  he  gets  them 
on  the  hip !  was  the  involuntary  thought  of 
one  who  for  the  first  time  heard  Ettore  in 
one  of  these  ferocious  onslaughts;  but  in  a 
moment  some  chance  remark  w^ould  divert 
his  attention,  he  would  address  some  pleas- 
antry to  ]\Iarianna,  still  the  Mariannina  of 
his  heart,  and  in  the  next  moment  would 
begin  to  regale  the  company  with  a  scandal- 
ous story  reflecting  upon  priestly  character 
and  conduct,  in  the  recounting  of  which  he 
would  experience  uncontrollable  transports 
of  delight. 

Brave,  honest,  unassuming  old  Ettore! 
Open-handed,  open-hearted,  kindly,  loyal, 
affectionate,  genial  old  pagan — for  that  is 
what  you  are,  a  pagan,  but  one  of  the  good 
sort — natiiraliter  Christiani — such  as  we 
would  fain  believe  to  have  existed  in  abun- 
dance even  in  the  worst  days  of  Rome — 
may  years  and  care  rest  light  upon  you,  and 
may  fortune  grant  me  to  tread  once  more  the 
streets  of  the  city  before  you  have  left  it  to 
lie  under  the  cypresses  of  San  Lorenzo! 

II 

Italia  sat  between  Ettore  and  Marian- 
nina. Roma  Emancipata,  alas!  was  no 
more;  she  had  died  while  yet  in  her  infancy, 
and  the  affection  which  she  could  not  claim 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Italia. 


And  Italia  merited  all  that  was  bestowed 
on  her.  With  features  resembling  those  of 
both  lier  parents,  like  Mariannina  in  vivac- 
ity, and  like  Ettore  in  geniality  and  kind- 
ness, she  satisfied  the  two  requirements  de- 
manded of  all  ])ersons  admitted  to  favor  by 
the  Italian  nation:  slie  was  hella,  and  she 
was  sinipalica.  Added  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, which  estaljlished  her  on  unimpeach- 
able ground  witli  all  Italy,  were  the  virtues 
of  modesty,  ])erfect  obedience,  and  respect- 
fulness, which  made  her  a  model  daughter. 
She  never  failed  in  dutiful  deeds  and  dutiful 
attitude — never  went  into  the  street  unless 
accompanied  by  her  parents  or  some  very 
near  relative,  never  received  calls  unless  in 
their  presence,  never  wrote  letters  without 
submitting  her  manuscript  to  them,  and 
never  received  letters  without  allowing  them 
to  scan  the  contents.  To  be  sure,  she  some- 
times discussed  topics  and  gave  utterance 
to  words  which  are  not  allowable  at  an 
American  table — but  Italia  didn't  know 
that,  and  was  free  from  all  embarrassment. 
A  spade  is  a  spade  in  Italy. 

Of  course  Italia  had  a  fidanzato.  It  would 
have  been  out  of  the  nature  of  things  for  so 
charming  a  daughter  of  Italy  not  to  have 
one.  He  was  a  sw^arthy  young  man  with 
fuzzy  black  moustache  and  pop-eyes,  and 
wore  trousers  of  the  checked  variety.  He 
was  employed  in  a  government  school  in 
the  south,  and  a  visit  to  Italia  meant  a  jour- 
ney of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  His  name 
was  Enrico. 

When  Enrico  came,  there  was  a  slight 
flurry  for  a  day  or  two,  in  anticipation  of 
his  arrival.  Italia  was  very  matter-of-fact 
about  it,  to  say  the  least.  Enrico  sat  be- 
side her  at  dinner,  between  her  and  Marian- 
nina, and  was  also  allowed  to  converse  with 
her  in  the  salotto,  or  little  parlor — but  always 
in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  who  sat  by 
with  her  work  and  enjoyed  her  task  as  only 
a  mother  can  who  is  thus  engaged  in  working 
out  her  daughter's  salvation.  If  they  ever 
saw  each  other  at  any  other  time,  it  was 
during  a  short  walk  on  the  Pincio  under  the 
same  beneficent  tutelage. 

After  a  day  or  two,  Enrico  would  go 
away  again  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  Italia  would  continue  her  cloistered  life 
\\'ith  no  very  appreciable  dift'erence  of  mood. 
She  gave  as  little  evidence  of  regret  at  En- 
rico's departure  as  of  joy  at  his  coming. 

Italia  was  not  vivaciously  happy;    that 
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was  plain  to  sec.  There  was  a  bright  gas- 
hght  al)ovc  the  tal)lc,  and  on  this  often  would 
she  rest  her  gaze,  blinking  abstractedly,  and 
showing  a  great  deal  of  the  lower  eyeball. 
She  ate  her  salad  absent-mindedly,  raising 
each  mouthful  to  the  level  of  her  nose  and 
contemplating  it  for  some  seconds,  appar- 
ently lost  in  thought,  before  finally  dispos- 
ing of  it — as  if  her  eyesight  were  weak,  or  as 
if  she  were  entertaining  recollections  of  the 
regime  of  some  former  servant  whose  prep- 
aration of  salads  had  been  habitually  de- 
ficient. 

I  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  the  cause  of 
Italia 's  listnessness.  Perhaps  the  match 
with  Enrico  was  merely  one  of  convenience, 
and  she  did  not  love  him.  Their  families 
had  been  allied  in  various  ways  for  a  score 
of  years,  and  Italia 's  dowry  was  to  have 
been  not  inconsiderable.  Again,  perhaps 
she  did  love  him,  and  her  father's  re- 
verse of  fortune  had  produced  a  change  of 
attitude  in  Enrico.  Perhaps  neither  loved 
the  other.  At  any  rate,  Enrico's  visits  were 
ncreasingly  short  and  infrequent,  and  Ita- 
lia's  moodiness  grew  greater  and  greater. 

Her  great  consolation  was  a  beautiful  cat, 
named  by  one  of  the  guests  II  Conte  Nino 
del  Greco.  Italia  often  brought  him  in  at 
the  conclusion  of  dinner,  when  his  large 
•eyes  and  sleek  coat  made  him  the  delight  of 
the  company.  ^^  Bellissimof  Magnificof 
Ma  qiianV  ^  hello!  Che  heUez-z-za!  Quant' 
€  carina/  "  rose  in  a  chorus  of  delight  as  soon 
as  the  Conte  Nino  entered  the  room.  Every 
delicacy  was  offered  him;  some  of  them, 
after  due  examination,  w^ere  accepted;  and 
his  health  w^as  the  subject  of  daily  inquiry. 
What  were  the  thoughts  of  the  dove-eyed 
Venetian,  or  the  young  Florentine,  as  they 
saw  Italia's  rounded  cheek  stroke  the 
Conte's  silky  sides  ?  Or  of  the  more  fiery 
Neapolitan?  None  of  them  chose  to  say, 
more  than  they  chose  to  say  what  they 
thought  of  a  -fidanzato  with  so  lamentable  a 
lack  of  appreciation  as  Enrico  displayed. 

Ill 

On  Sunday  evenings  Pipino  usually  came 
in  to  dinner,  and  was  almost  invariably  ac- 
companied by  Alberto,  his  son.  The  Sun- 
day evening  dinner  was  distinguished  b}' 
two  features  from  the  other  dinners  of  the 
week:  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  cake  or  a 
pudding  by  way  of  dessert,  and  it  was  fre- 


quently marked  by  the  presence  of  relatives 
or  friends  of  the  family  Bocconi.  Letizia, 
a  sister  of  Mariannina,  was  one  of  those 
who  came  in  like  this — an  elderly  lady  who 
resembled  her  sister  very  much  in  appear- 
ance, Ijut  who  would  sit  for  an  hour  after 
dinner  without  saying  a  word,  her  hands 
placidly  folded  across  her  stomach,  a  picture 
of  comatose  contentment,  and  a  source  of 
unspeakable  irritation  to  Mariannina,  who 
never  got  through  an  evening  without  re- 
proaching her  for  her  slowness  and  lack  of 
spirit,  and  often  went  to  the  extreme  of  call- 
ing her  ^^ Piemontese  davvero, — a  regular 
Piedmontese  ! " 

Pipino  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Ettore, 
having  married  his  sister.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  had  been  a  corazziere — one  of  the 
King's  body-guard — immense  men,  phys- 
ically the  most  magnificent  to  be  seen  in  all 
Italy,  towering  head  and  shoulders  above 
their  countrymen  and  moving  with  the  pon- 
derous tread  of  elephants,  their  stature  em- 
phasized by  high-crested  brass  helmets  with 
long  heavy  plumes  of  horsehair  hanging 
from  them  half-way  to  the  ground. 

Pipino  at  fifty  was  as  tall  and  ponderous 
as  ever.  He  was  at  least  six  feet  six,  and 
all  his  members  w' ere  of  an  immensity  which 
befitted  his  stature.  His  head  was  round 
and  massive,  and  his  hair,  originally  a  light 
brown,  was  approaching  a  gray.  His  big, 
round,  moon-like  face  was  smooth-shaven, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  lip,  and  two 
big  blue  eyes  shone  good-naturedly  from  its 
red  expanse.  The  arch  of  his  eyebrows 
gave  his  face  the  open  and  ingenuous  look  of 
a  child.  He  looked  more  like  a  monster 
Irishman  than  an  Italian. 

At  table  Pipino  loomed  up  prodigiously, 
always  sitting  bolt  upright  and  a  little  re- 
moved from  it,  with  his  left  hand  resting  on 
his  knee  while  he  ponderously  swung  his 
right  back  and  forth  between  the  plate  and 
his  mouth — like  a  huge  derrick.  A  knife 
was  a  mere  toy  in  those  giant  fingers,  and 
Pipino  always  seemed  embarrassed  at  be- 
ing expected  to  make  use  of  so  trivial  an 
instrument. 

Pipino's  manner  of  speech  was  as  ponder- 
ous as  his  other  ways,  and  he  was  never 
rapid  in  anything.  He  was  too  big  for  that; 
and  besides,  he  was  a  native  of  Piedmont. 
Mariannina  could  hardly  restrain  herself. 
''Ah-Jif  Qiiesti  Piemontesi!''  she  would 
exclaim,  after  Pipino  had  gone.     "They 
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are  so  slow,  and  so  heavy!  I  can't  endure  green — e  tutti  i  colori — and  all  the  colors," 
them,  ecco!'^  and  she  would  wrinkle  her  he  gravely  exphuned,  his  big  ])lue  eyes  shin- 
brows  dreadfully.  ing  with  mild  humor  at  the  image  called  up 

Pipino  must  have  been  of  still  more  im-  by  his  exaggeration, 

pressive  appearance  before  he  cut  off  his  Alberto,  Pipino's  son,  was  an  amiable 
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beard.  It  was  a  long,  flowing  beard,  he 
said,  in  his  thick,  heavy  utterance,  and  it 
used  to  blow  up  into  his  eyes  when  he  rode. 
He  had  sacrificed  it  because  of  this  incon- 
venience, and  also  on  account  of  its  uncer- 
tain color.  ''There  were  patches  of  red  in 
it,  and  of  gray,  and  black,  and  blue,  and 
Vol.  X  LI  1 1.— 3 


young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  elongated 
face,  full  black  beard,  and  a  tendency  to 
baldness.  At  the  time  he  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  application  for  a 
government  clerkship.  He  wrote  a  man'el- 
lous  hand,  as  clear  cut  and  regular  as  type, 
and  far  more  beautiful.      Italia  seemed  to 
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enjoy  his  coming.  It  was  plain  that  he  was 
simpatico  in  her  eyes,  as  indeed  a  cousin 
should  be.  Her  abstraction  was  much  less 
noticeable  on  the  evenings  when  he  came  in. 

IV 

The  winter  came  on — ngt  a  New  Eng- 
land winter  (though  Rome  is  nearly  as  far 
north  as  Boston), 
with  hail,  sleet,  snow, 
and  ice,  blazing  fires 
and  genial  evenings, 
with  its  thousand  pro- 
nounced comforts  to 
compensate  for  its 
discomforts — but  an 
alternation  of  days  of 
driving  cold  rain, 
when  the  Campagna 
lay  under  the  low, 
windy  sky  a  picture 
of  waste  desolation, 
with  days  of  bril- 
liant skies  and  chill 
north  winds,  when 
the  summits  of  the 
Alban  Mount  and 
the  Sabines  were 
white  against  the 
blue,  and  their  sides 
streaked  with  white 
and  black  and  gray 
Not  infrequent- 
ly,  too,  came  genial 
days,  when  the  peace 
of  God  rested  on  the 
Campagna,  and  the 
spirit  seemed  under  perpetual  benediction. 

Once  in  a  while,  too,  came  the  dreaded 
scirocco,  sweeping  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Sahara,  freighted  with  despair; 
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their  tongues  were  coated,  their  coffee  taste- 
less; they  looked  down  from  their  windows 
upon  a  street  filled  with  a  heavy-footed  pop- 
ulation half  covered  bv  uml)rellas,  moodilv 
going  their  weary  way  under  a  dull  sky,  and 
up  went  their  shoulders,  back  went  their 
heads,  and  out  went  their  clenched  hands, 
and  with  an  expression  of  mingled  disgust 
and  despair  on  their  faces,  they  cried:  ^^ Eh! 

Ancora  lo  scirocco! 
Maledetlo!'' 

There  were  roses 
and  rain  all  the  win- 
ter; the  daily  open-air 
concerts  continued 
without  intermission ; 
the  coldest  mornings 
drew  only  the  merest 
film  of  ice  over  the 
pools  in  the  lowest 
and  most  exposed 
places,  and  snow  was 
never  seen,  except  on 
the  distant  mountain- 
tops.  But,  mild  and 
short  as  the  winter 
was,  it  was  not  com- 
fortable. When  the 
mercury  approached 
freezing-point,  the  in- 
mates of  Casa  Boc- 
coni  had  no  refuge 
but  in  submissive 
wretchedness.  Their 
rooms,  with  floors  of 
bare  tiling,  without 
stove  or  fireplace, 
were  so  many  cold 
and  cheerless  infernos,  preferable  to  the 
open  air  only  during  the  storm  and  the 
night. 

Ettore  scoffed  and  Mariannina  sniffed 


often  bringing  clouds  and  deluges  of  warm  disdainfully  at  mention  of  American  homes 
rain,  and  always  bringing  lassitude,  weari-  warmed  by  stoves  and  furnaces.  "If a 
ness,  hopelessness,  and  vexation  of  spirit,    che!  The  idea  of  poisoning  yourself  in  that 


It  dulled  the  mind,  and  made  heavy  the 
feet — it  was  the  plumheus  auster,  the  leaden 
South-wind,  of  Horace.  The  Roman  par- 
doned anything  his  fellows  did  or  said  dur- 
ing its  prevalence,  and  the  courts  looked 
upon  it  in  all  cases  as  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance. 

Sometimes  it  came  unexpectedly  in  the 
night,  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  The  next 
morning  the  guests  of  Casa  Bocconi  awak- 
ened feeling  heavy,  stupid,  weary,  hopeless; 


absurd  way!  How  do  your  people  keep 
their  health  ?  No,  no!  Our  way  is  much 
better  " ;  and  they  gasped  for  air  at  the  mere 
suggestions  of  imagination. 

In  the  streets  movement  was  brisker  and 
more  emphatic  at  the  advent  of  frosty  days, 
and  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  smiles 
and  small  talk.  Happy  the  vendor  whose 
work  was  peripatetic:  with  quicker  step 
and  more  vigorous  cry  he  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  enjoyed  the  day;    but  the 


Ettore  Bocconi. 


chestnut  woman,  the  keeper  of  the  news- 
paper booth,  and  all  others  whose  work  was 
stationary,  sat  in  muffled-up  misery,  stolid 
and  patient.  The  earthenware  scaldino, 
full  of  coals,  was  some  comfort  for  the  fin- 
gers, but  even  that  was  a  luxury  afforded 
by  the  few. 

On  the  marble  floor  of  the  Vatican  gallery 
stood  a  huge  brazier  at  which  hands  were 
repeatedly  warmed,  but  which  affected  the 
atmosphere  of  those  vast  halls  as  little  as  if 
they  were  unroofed.  With  red  nose  and 
steaming  breath  the  sight-seer  fumbled  his 


guide-book,  his  fingers  benumbed  and  his 
feet  as  cold  as  those  of  the  very  statues  be- 
fore him. 

In  the  Vatican  library,  fireless  and  even 
sunless,  the  scholar  took  his  seat  at  nine, 
warm  from  the  long  walk  to  his  work,  grew 
comfortably  cool  by  nine-thirty,  cold  by 
ten,  very  cold  by  eleven,  extremely  cold  by 
iwelve,  insufferably  cold  by  twelve-thirty, 
and  at  one  o'clock,  chilled,  stiff,  and  trem- 
bling, ceased  to  bend  over  the  ancient  page 
and  left  the  cheerless  home  of  manuscripts 
for  the  streets  and  the  sun,  congratulating 
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himself  on  the  discovery  that  he  did  not 
take  cold  with  so  much  facility  as  he  had 
supposed. 

As  he  traversed  the  long  gallery  of  in- 
scriptions on  his  way  out,  far  to  the  north, 
through  its  great  windows,  he  saw  a  hazy, 
irregular  shape,  perhaps  with  crest  all 
snowy  and  gleaming  under  the  bright  sun 
of  noon.  Vides  nt  alia  stet  nive  candidurn 
Soracte. 

You  see  how,  deep  with  gleaming  snow, 
Soracte  stands,  while  bending  low 

The  branches  droop  beneath  their  burden. 
And  streams  o'erfrozen  have  ceased  their  flow. 


From  near-by  nook  her  laugh  makes  plain 
Where  she  had  thought  to  liide,  in  vain; 
How  arch  her  struggles  o'er  the  token 

From  yielding  which  she  can  scarce  refrain! 


V 


The  winter  went  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Sunday  evening  succeeded  Sunday 
evening,  and  Alberto  was  always  present. 
Italia  began  to  display  something  more  of 
the  vivacity  which  was  hers  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. 

For  the  fidanzato  came  no  more.     He  had 


A  short  walk  on  the  Pincio.- — Page  23. 


Away  with  cold  !  the  hearth  pile  high 
With  blazing  logs;  the  goblet  ply 
With  cheering  Sabine,  Thaliarchus, 

Drawn  }rom  the  vintage  of  years  gone  by  ! 

All  else  the  gods  entrust  to  keep, 
Whose  nod  can  lull  the  winds  to  sleep 
That  vex  the  ash  and  cypress  aged, 
Or  battle  over  the  boiling  deep. 

Seek  not  to  pierce  the  morrow's  haze. 
But  for  the  moment  render  praise; 

Nor  spurn  the  dance  nor  love's  sweet  passion 
Ere  age  draws  on  with  its  joyless  days. 

Now  should  the  campus  be  your  joy, 
And  whispered  loves  your  lips  employ, 
What  time  the  twilight  shadows  gather 
And  tryst  is  kept  with  the  maiden  coy; 


not  come  even  at  Christmas,  but  had  sent, 
in  lieu  of  a  visit,  a  huge  candy  heart,  elab- 
orately decorated  in  color  with  Cupids  and 
roses,  presumably  in  token  of  his  senti- 
ments. Such  was  its  size  that  for  all  the 
week  of  the  holidays  it  formed  the  central 
figure  amid  the  embarrassment  of  sweets 
that  loaded  the  table.  Many  w^ere  the  com- 
plimentary remarks  regarding  its  donor; 
but  it  was  noticed  that  Italia  did  not  share 
in  their  utterance,  and  ate  but  gingerly  of 
the  confection;  and  with  its  disappearance 
on  New  Year's  Day  there  disappeared  the 
last  sign  that  the  fidanzato  had  any  part  in 
the  life  of  Casa  Bocconi.     His  photograph 
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had   been  removed   from   its  accustomed  VI 
place   in   the  sal  otto,   and   his  very   name 

ceased  to  be  spoken.  Thk  bonds  of  winter  were  loosed  by  the 

Those  who  had  mysterious  access  to  the  grateful  advent  of  spring  and  the  west  wind. 

sourcesof  knowledge  communicated  the  in-  Refreshing  rains  descended  and  warmed 


The  earthenwai-e  scaldino,  full  of  coals. — Page  27. 


telligence,  with  the  usual  air  of  importance, 
and  the  usual  imposition  of  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  that  Enrico  had  finally  requested  to 
be  relieved  of  his  obligation,  and  that  Italia 
had  been  overjoyed  at  regaining  her  free- 
dom. 


the  earth.  The  snows  left  the  Sabines  once 
more,  and  again  the  violet  girls  ap})eared 
in  the  streets,  leaving  behind  them  long 
trains  of  invisible  perfume  to  hit  the  sense. 
The  days  breathed  joy  and  gladness,  the 
nights    balm    and    content.     March    was 
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going  out;    and  A})ril,  the  month  of  sea- 
born Venus,  was  at  hand. 

Well  named  was  April — Aprilis,  aperire 
— the  month  of  openings.  It  opens  the 
sky,  and  the  clearing  west  wind  drives  the 
clouds  from  its  face;  it  sends  the  sailor  to 
the  sea;  it  opens  the  countless  buds  of  the 
garden  of  Italy  which  have  long  lain  swell- 


spend  every  Sunday  afternoon  there;  and 
then  he  began  to  spend  every  holiday  after- 
noon in  the  same  way. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  one  Sunday  evening 
after  a  glorious  day  of  sunshine,  of  spring- 
ing grass  and  flowers  and  leaves,  Alberto's 
seat  at  table  was  changed,  and  he  appeared 
at  the  right  of  Italia,  who  seemed  conscious 
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ing;  it  populates  the  pastures  once  more 
with  flock  and  herd. 

It  opens  the  heart.  Cytherea  and  the 
spring  visited  Casa  Bocconi  and  consum- 
mated what  had  been  in  progress  ever 
since  the  first  hint  of  the  disappearance 
of  winter. 

Alberto  had  come  to  be  a  frequent  visitor. 
He  had  begun  by  coming  in  to  dinner  every 
second  Sunday  evening;  then  he  had  come 
every  Sunday  evening;  and  now  he  came 
on  the  evenings  of  holidays  as  well.  He  be- 
gan to  spend  occasional  Sunday  afternoons 
with  Italia  in  the  salotto;  then  he  began  to 


of  herself,  and  at  the  left  of  Mariannina, 
who  beamed  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 
The  word  went  round  that  Italia  and  Al- 
berto were  betrothed. 

Thereafter,  on  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings of  Sundays  and  jesta  days,  anyone 
who  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  salotto 
felt  a  certain  regret;  for  Alberto  and  Italia 
were  always  there.  Not  that  they  w^ere 
alone,  for  they  were  never  left  to  them- 
selves; they  never  dreamed  of  such  a  possi- 
bilitv,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to 
deprecate  it.  Over  in  the  corner  by  the 
window  invariablv  sat  Mariannina,  a  be- 


Not  an  afternoon  that  did  not  find  him  at  the  piano  with  ItaUa. — Page  31. 


nign  presence,  unwearied,  placid,  and  con- 
tent, while  Alberto  and  Italia  passed  the 
time  with  music  and  pictures,  and  their  own 
thoughts. 

All  three  were  happy,  and  the  whole 
house  rejoiced.  Alberto  was  happiest  of 
all.  Not  an  afternoon  of  freedom  from  his 
duties  that  did  not  find  him  at  the  piano 
with  Italia,  singing  '"O  Sole  Mio,^^  and 
^^ Maria  Mari^^ — warm,  sunny  songs  of  the 
South,  in  dialect,  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  his  heart — and  thus  eloquently  telling 
Italia  and  all  the  world  who  cared  to  listen 
the  unspeakable  depth  of  his  joy. 

And  Italia  was  no  longer  moody  and  ab- 


stracted; she  had  found  happiness  at  last. 
She  used  her  piano  more  than  ever  now; 
and  those  whose  rooms  lay  nearest  were 
ravished  as  one  of  the  most  musical  of  the 
daughters  of  Italy  swept  the  keys.  She  set 
no  music  before  her;  her  memory  was  filled 
with  the  best  compositions  of  the  long  line 
of  Italian  musicians.  She  had  no  need  of 
musical  annotation;  her  expression  came 
from  a  soul  perfectly  attuned  to  the  genius 
of  the  music  of  her  nation,  and  her  taste 
was  unerring.  She  made  every  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  her  auditors  vibrate.  She  filled 
them  with  thoughts  of  rippling  streams  and 
sunny  fields,  of  the  exquisite  cadences  of 
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swinging  waves,  of  surging  billows  and 
sighing  winds. 

Italia's  speech  was  as  melodious  as  her 
music,  and  sprang  from  the  same  source. 
When  she  spoke  or  read,  it  was  in  rhythmic 
cadence,  like  the  swinging  of  long  waves  on 
a  calm  sea,  or  like  the  career  of  a  bird  as 
it  swings  from  crest  to  crest  in  the  wave  of 
its  flight.  Who  that  has  been  in  Italy  has 
not  been  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  musical  utterance  of  the  educated 
Italian,  and  his  artistic  pride  in  that  most 
exquisite  of  all  tongues? 

One  thing  only  marred  the  happiness  of 
Casa  Bocconi.  Giannina,  the  sixth  donna 
di  servizio  of  the  year,  left  in  a  burst  of 
anger,  and  the  day  afterward  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  the  Conte  Nino  del  Greco  were 
dimmed,  and  he  lay  critically  ill — poisoned, 
vehemently  declared  Mariannina,  by  the 
wicked  wretch  who  had  just  gone.  Fervent 
were  both  the  curses  directed  toward  the 
alleged  recreant  and  the  prayers  offered  up 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Conte;  no  pains 
were  spared  in  the  effort  to  save  his  life. 

Ettore  was  in  despair,  his  honest  old  heart 
heavy  with  sorrow.  He  came  to  his  seat 
that  evening  with  grief  written  on  every 
feature,  and  could  scarce  restrain  his  tears 
as  he  made  the  announcement,  in  words 
which  would  have  seemed  ridiculous  from 
the  lips  of  anyone  less  genuine  than  him- 
self: ^''Povero  gattino!  Sta  a  render e  Van- 
ima  al  siio  Creator e  !  " — Poor  kitten !  He  is 
about  to  render  up  his  spirit  to  his  Creator! 

But  the  Conte  made  glad  the  heart  of 
good  old  Ettore  and  his  other  admirers  by 
recovering,  and  joy  returned  to  the  house- 
hold when  finally  he  again  appeared  at 
table  in  the  arms  of  Italia,  greeted  by  an 
ovation  of:  "Bellissimo!  Magnificol  Ma 
quanf  e  hello!     Quanf  e  carina f^ 

VII 

On  San  Giovanni  Alberto  came  bursting 
into  the  dining-room  with  eyes  alight,  wav- 
ing a  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  clerkship  in  the  royal  household, 
so  long  and  eagerly  expected.  Everyone 
knew  what  that  meant,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  storm  of  congratulation,  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  raising  of  glasses, 
and  a  pandemonium  of  ejaculations.    Even 


Pipino  made  a  clumsy  attempt  at  levity,and 
Letizi  I  unclasped  her  hands  and  laughed 
audibly. 

The  banns  were  duly  published  on  the 
wall  of  the  Sala  di  M atrimoni  on  the  Cap- 
itoline.  Being  in  Italy,  of  course  it  was  to 
be  a  civil  marriage ;  the  legal  representative 
of  the  city  of  Rome  was  to  officiate.  As  to 
the  religious  ceremony,  which,  though  with- 
out the  slightest  legal  value,  is  still  con- 
sidered by  the  greater  portion  of  Italia's 
countrymen  as  necessary  to  a  really  felicitous 
union,  Ettore  would  not  hear  of  it.  ''What! 
allow  a  daughter  of  his  to  be  married  in  a 
church,  and  by  a  dog  of  a  priest  ?  He  would 
rather  see  the  whole  family  under  the  cy- 
presses! Ecco!^^ 

Thus  it  happened  that,  in  a  land  whose 
whole  population  is  counted  as  professing 
the  faith,  Alberto  and  Italia  were  united  in 
marriage  without  the  blessing  of  Mother 
Church.  Three  carriages,  summoned  from 
the  nearest  stand,  and  bargained  for  with  a 
degree  of  astuteness  in  which  Alberto  justly 
took  great  pride,  conveyed  bride,  groom, 
witnesses,  and  parents  to  the  Campidoglio, 
and  waited  there,  under  the  bluest  of  blue 
June  skies,  until  the  party  reappeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  Sala  di  M atrimoni  un- 
der the  portico  of  the  Conservatori,  with  the 
usual  train  of  idlers  who  had  been  watching 
the  ceremony  with  noses  flattened  against 
the  windows  of  the  antechamber. 

Italia,  beautiful  in  her  bridal  veil,  and 
Alberto,  his  dignity  much  endangered  by 
the  exuberance  of  his  joy,  got  into  their  car- 
riage beside  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  were  whirled  away  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  to  the  Stazione  Termini,  where 
they  parted  from  the  rest  of  the  company 
amid  salvos  of  ^^AuguriT'  and  ^^Facciano 
bambini!  "  which  were  every  whit  as  genuine 
as  they  were  vociferous. 

And  now  the  Conte  Nino  is  no  longer 
facile  princeps.  Less  than  a  year  after  Al- 
berto and  Italia  returned  from  their  little 
wedding  trip  to  Napoli  la  Bella  and  estal)- 
lished  themselves  under  the  w^elcoming  roof 
of  Casa  Bocconi,  a  second  claimant  to  the 
supreme  regard  of  the  household  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Ettore's  little  grandson. 
Ettore  declares  that  his  name  shall  be  Vit- 
torio  Garibaldi,  and  will  not  listen  to  Italia, 
who  would  prefer  to  call  him  Ettorino. 
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HE  sat  at  the  base  of  the  big 
tree  —  her  little  sunbonnet 
pushed  back,  her  arms 
locked  about  her  knees,  her 
bare  feet  gathered  under  her 
crimson  gown  and  her  deep 
eyes  fixed  on  the  smoke  in  the  valley  below. 
Her  breath  was  still  coming  fast  between 
her  parted  lips.  There  were  tiny  drops 
along  the  roots  of  her  shining  hair,  for  the 
climb  had  been  steep,  and  now  the  shadow 
of  disappointment  darkened  her  eyes.  The 
mountains  ran  in  limitless  blue  waves  tow- 
ards the  mounting  sun — but  at  birth  her 
eyes  had  opened  on  them  as  on  the  w^hite 
mists  trailing  up  the  steeps  below  her.  Be- 
yond them  was  a  gap  in  the  next  mountain 
chain  and  down  in  the  little  valley,  just  visi- 
ble through  it,  were  trailing  blue  mists  as 
well,  and  she  knew  that  they  were  smoke. 
Where  was  the  great  glare  of  yellow  light 
that  the  ''circuit  rider"  had  told  about — 
and  the  leaping  tongues  of  fire?  Where 
was  the  shrieking  monster  that  ran  without 
horses  like  the  wind  and  tossed  back  rolling 
black  plumes  all  streaked  with  fire?  For 
many  days  now  she  had  heard  stories  of  the 
"furriners"  who  had  come  into  those  hills 
and  were  doing  strange  things  down  there, 
and  so  at  last  she  had  climbed  up  through 
the  dewy  morning  from  the  cove  on  the 
other  side  to  see  the  wonders  for  herself. 
She  had  never  been  up  there  before.  She 
had  no  business  there  now,  and,  if  she  were 
found  out  when  she  got  back,  she  would 
get  a  scolding  and  maybe  something  worse 
from  her  step-mother — and  all  that  trouble 
and  risk  for  nothing  but  smoke.  So,  she 
lay  back  and  rested — her  little  mouth  tight- 
ening fiercely.  It  was  a  big  world,  though, 
that  was  spread  before  her  and  a  vague  awe 
of  it  seized  her  straightway  and  held  her 
motionless  and  dreaming.  Beyond  those 
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white  mists  trailing  up  the  hills,  beyond  the 
blue  smoke  drifting  in  the  valley,  those  lim- 
itless blue  waves  must  run  under  the  sun  on 
and  on  to  the  end  of  the  world!  Her  dead 
sister  had  gone  into  that  far  silence  and  had 
brought  back  wonderful  stories  of  that  outer 
world:  and  she  began  to  wonder  more  than 
ever  before  whether  she  would  ever  go  into 
it  and  see  for  herself  what  was  there.  With 
the  thought,  she  rose  slowly  to  her  feet, 
moved  slowly  to  the  cliff  that  dropped  sheer 
ten  feet  aside  from  the  trail,  and  stood  there 
like  a  great  scarlet  flower  in  still  air.  There 
was  the  way  at  her  feet — that  path  that 
coiled  under  the  cliff  and  ran  down  loop  by 
loop  through  majestic  oak  and  poplar  and 
masses  of  rhododendron.  She  drew  a  long 
breath  and  stirred  uneasily — she'd  better 
go  home  now — but  the  path  had  a  snake- 
like charm  for  her  and  still  she  stood,  fol- 
lowing it  as  far  down  as  she  could  with  her 
eyes.  Down  it  went,  writhing  this  way  and 
that  to  a  spur  that  had  been  swept  bare  by 
forest  fires.  Along  this  spur  it  travelled 
straight  for  a  while  and,  as  her  eyes  eagerly 
followed  it  to  where  it  sank  sharply  into  a 
covert  of  maples,  the  little  creature  dropped 
of  a  sudden  to  the  ground  and,  like  some- 
thing wild,  lay  flat. 

A  human  figure  had  filled  the  leafy 
mouth  that  swallowed  up  the  trail  and  it 
was  coming  towards  her.  With  a  thump- 
ing heart  she  pushed  slowly  forward 
through  the  brush  until  her  face,  fox-like 
with  cunning  and  screened  by  a  blueberry 
bush,  hung  just  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  there  she  lay,  like  a  crouched  panther- 
cub,  looking  down.  For  a  moment,  all  that 
was  human  seemed  gone  from  her  eyes, 
but,  as  she  watched,  all  that  was  lost  came 
back  to  them,  and  something  more.  She 
had  seen  that  it  was  a  man,  but  she  had 
dropped  so  quickly  that  she  did  not  see 
the  big,  black  horse  that,  unled,  was  follow- 
ing him.     Now  both  man  and  horse  had 
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stopped.  The  stranger  had  taken  ojQf  his  wind  and  storm  alone  and  alone  lived  to 
gray  slouched  hat  and  he  was  wiping  his  defy  both  so  proudly  ?  Some  day  he  would 
face  with  something  white.  Something  blue  learn.  Thereafter,  he  had  seen  it,  at  noon 
was  tied  loosely  about  his  throat.  She  — but  little  less  majestic  among  the  oaks 
had  never  seen  a  man  like  that  before.  His  that  stood  about  it;  had  seen  it  catching 
face  was  smooth  and  looked  different,  as  the  last  light  at  sunset,  clean-cut  against  the 
did  his  throat  and  his  hands.  His  breeches  after-glow,  and  like  a  dark,  silent,  mysteri- 
were  tight  and  on  his  feet  were  strange  ous  sentinel  guarding  the  mountain  pass 
boots  that  were  the  color  of  his  saddle,  under  the  moon.  He  had  seen  it  giving 
which  was  deep  in  seat,  high  both  in  front  place  with  sombre  dignity  to  the  passing 
and  behind  and  had  strange  long-hooded  burst  of  Spring — had  seen  it  green  among 
stirrups.  Starting  to  mount,  the  man  dying  Autumn  leaves,  green  in  the  gray  of 
stopped  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  winter  trees  and  still  green  in  a  shroud  of 
raised  his  eyes  towards  her  so  suddenly  that  snow — a  changeless  promise  that  the  earth 
she  shrank  back  again  with  a  quicker  throb-  must  wake  to  life  again.  The  Lonesome 
bing  at  her  heart  and  pressed  closer  to  the  Pine,  the  mountaineers  called  it,  and  the 
earth.  Still,  seen  or  not  seen,  flight  was  Lonesome  Pine  it  always  looked  to  be. 
easy  for  her,  so  she  could  not  forbear  to  From  the  beginning  it  had  a  curious  fas- 
look  again.  Apparently,  he  had  seen  noth-  cination  for  him,  and  straightway  within 
ing — only  that  the  next  turn  of  the  trail  was  him — half  exile  that  he  was — there  sprang 
too  steep  to  ride,  and  so  he  started  walk-  up  a  sympathy  for  it  as  for  something  that 
ing  again,  and  his  walk,  as  he  strode  along  was  human  and  a  brother.  And  now  he 
the  path,  was  new  to  her,  as  was  the  erect  was  on  the  trail  of  it  at  last.  From  every 
way  with  which  he  held  his  head  and  his  point  that  morning  it  had  seemed  almost  to 
shoulders.  nod  down  to  him  as  he  climbed  and,  when 
In  her  wonder  over  him,  she  almost  for-  he  reached  the  ledge  that  gave  him  sight  of 
got  herself,  forgot  to  wonder  where  he  was  it  from  base  to  crown,  the  winds  murmured 
going  and  why  he  was  coming  into  those  among  its  needles  like  a  welcoming  voice, 
lonely  hills  until,  as  his  horse  turned  a  bend  At  once,  he  saw  the  secret  of  its  life.  On 
of  the  trail,  she  saw  hanging  from  the  other  each  side  rose  a  cliff  that  had  sheltered  it 
side  of  the  saddle  something  that  looked  from  storms  until  its  trunk  had  shot  up- 
like  a  gun.  He  was  a  "raider" — that  man:  wards  so  far  and  so  straight  and  so  strong 
so,  cautiously  and  swiftly  then,  she  pushed  that  its  green  crown  could  lift  itself  on  and 
herself  back  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  on  and  bend — blow  what  might — as  proudly 
sprang  to  her  feet,  dashed  past  the  big  tree  and  securely  as  a  lilv  on  its  stalk  in  a  morn- 
and,wingedwithfear,  sped  down  the  moun-  ing  breeze.  Dropping  his  bridle  rein  he 
tain — leaving  in  a  spot  of  sunlight  at  the  put  one  hand  against  it  as  though  on  the 
base  of  the  pine  the  print  of  one  bare  foot  in  shoulder  of  a  friend, 
the  black  earth.  *'01d  Man,"  he  said,  *'You  must  be 

pretty  lonesome  up  here,  and  I'm  glad  to 

II  meet  you." 

For  a  while  he  sat  against  it — resting. 

HE  had  seen  the  big  pine  when  he  first  He  had  no  particular  purpose  that  day — 

came  to  those  hills — one  morning,  at  no  particular  destination.     His  saddle-bags 

daybreak,  when  the  valley  was  a  sea  were   across   the   cantle   of   his   cow-boy 

of  mist  that  threw  soft  clinging  spray  to  the  saddle.    His  fishing  rod  was  tied  under  one 

very  mountain  tops:   for  even  above  the  flap.     He  was  young  and  his  own  master, 

mists,  that  morning,  its  mighty  head  arose —  Time  wa's  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands  that 

sole  visible  proof  that  the  earth  still  slept  day  and  he  loved  the  woods  and  the  nooks 

beneath.    Straightway,  he  wondered  how  it  and  crannies  of  them  where  his  own  kind 

had  ever  got  there,  so  far  above  the  few  of  rarely  made  its  way.     Beyond,  the  cove 

its  kind  that  haunted  the  green  dark  ra-  looked  dark,  forbidding,  mysterious,  and 

vines  far  below.  Some  whirlwind,  doubtless,  what  was  beyond  he  did  not  know.      So 

had  sent  a  tiny  cone  circling  heavenward  down  there  he  would  go.     As  he  bent  his 

and  dropped  it  there.     It  had  sent  others,  head  forward  to  rise,  his  eye  caught  the 

too,  no  doubt,  but  how  had  this  tree  faced  spot  of  sunlight,  and  he  leaned  over  it  with 
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a  smile.  In  the  black  earth  was  a  human 
foot-print — too  small  and  slender  for  the 
foot  of  a  man,  a  boy  or  a  woman.  Beyond, 
the  same  prints  were  visible — wider  apart 
— and  he  smiled  again.  A  girl  had  been 
there.  She  was  the  crimson  flash  that  he 
saw  as  he  started  up  the  steep  and  mistook 
for  a  flaming  bush  of  sumach.  She  had 
seen  him  coming  and  she  had  fled.  Still 
smiling,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 


Ill 


ON  one  side  he  had  left  the  earth  yel- 
low with  the  coming  noon,  but  it  was 
still  morning  as  he  went  down  on 
the  other  side.  The  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron still  reeked  with  dew  in  the  deep,  ever- 
shaded  ravine.  The  ferns  drenched  his 
stirrups,  as  he  brushed  through  them,  and 
each  dripping  tree-top  broke  the  sunlight 
and  let  it  drop  in  tent-like  beams  through 
the  shimmering  undermist.  A  bird  flashed 
here  and  there  through  the  green  gloom,  but 
there  was  no  sound  in  the  air  but  the  foot- 
falls of  his  horse  and  the  easy  creaking  of 
leather  under  him,  the  drip  of  dew  over- 
head and  the  running  of  water  below.  Now 
and  then  he  could  see  the  same  slender 
foot-prints  in  the  rich  loam  and  he  saw 
them  in  the  sand  where  the  first  tiny  brook 
tinkled  across  the  path  from  a  gloomy  ra- 
vine. There  the  little  creature  had  taken  a 
flying  leap  across  it  and,  beyond,  he  could 
see  the  prints  no  more.  He  little  guessed 
that  while  he  halted  to  let  his  horse  drink, 
the  girl  lay  on  a  rock  above  him,  looking 
down.  She  was  nearer  home  now  and  was 
less  afraid;  so  she  had  slipped  from  the 
trail  and  climbed  above  it  there  to  watch 
him  pass.  As  he  went  on,  she  slid  from  her 
perch  and  with  cat-footed  quiet  followed 
him.  When  he  reached  the  river  she  saw 
him  pull  in  his  horse  and  eagerly  bend  for- 
ward, looking  into  a  pool  just  below  the 
crossing.  There  was  a  bass  down  there  in 
the  clear  water — a  big  one — and  the  man 
whistled  cheerily  and  dismounted,  tying  his 
horse  to  a  sassafras  bush  and  unbuckling  a 
tin  bucket  and  a  curious  looking  net  from 
his  saddle.  With  the  net  in  one  hand  and 
the  bucket  in  the  other,  he  turned  back  up 
the  creek  and  passed  so  close  to  where  she 
had  slipped  aside  into  the  bushes  that  she 
came  near  slirieking,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed 


on  a  pool  of  the  creek  above  and,  to  her 
wonder,  he  strolled  straight  into  the  water, 
with  his  boots  on,  pushing  the  net  in  front 
of  him. 

He  was  a  "raider"  sure,  she  thought 
now,  and  he  was  looking  for  a  "moon- 
shine" still,  and  the  wild  little  thing  in  the 
bushes  smiled  cunningly — there  was  no 
still  up  that  creek — and  as  he  had  left  his 
horse  below  and  his  gun,  she  waited  for 
him  to  come  back,  which  he  did,  by  and 
by,  dripping  and  soaked  to  his  knees. 
Then  she  saw  him  untie  the  queer  "gun" 
on  his  saddle,  pull  it  out  of  a  case  and — 
her  eyes  got  big  with  wonder — take  it  to 
pieces  and  make  it  into  a  long  limber  rod. 
In  a  moment  he  had  cast  a  minnow  into 
the  pool  and  waded  out  into  the  water  up 
to  his  hips.  She  had  never  seen  so  queer  a 
fishing-pole — so  queer  a  fisherman.  How 
could  he  get  a  fish  out  with  that  little 
switch,  she  thought  contemptuously?  By- 
and-by  something  hummed  queerly,  the 
man  gave  a  slight  jerk  and  a  shining  fish 
flopped  two  feet  into  the  air.  It  was  surely 
very  queer,  for  the  man  didn't  put  his  rod 
over  his  shoulder  and  walk  ashore,  as  did 
the  mountaineers,  but  stood  still,  winding 
something  with  one  hand,  and  again  the 
fish  would  flash  into  the  air  and  then  that 
humming  would  start  again  while  the  fish- 
erman would  stand  quiet  and  waiting  for  a 
while — and  then  he  would  begin  to  wind 
again.  In  her  wonder,  she  rose  uncon- 
sciously to  her  feet  and  a  stone  rolled  down 
to  the  ledge  below  her.  The  fisherman 
turned  his  head  and  she  started  to  run,  but 
without  a  word  he  turned  again  to  the  fish 
he  was  playing.  Moreover,  he  was  too  far 
out  in  the  water  to  catch  her,  so  she  ad- 
vanced slowly — even  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  watching  the  fish  cut  half  circles 
about  the  man.  If  he  saw  her,  he  gave  no 
notice,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  not.  He 
was  pulling  the  bass  to  and  fro  now  through 
the  water,  tiring  him  out — drowning  him — 
stepping  backwards  at  the  same  time,  and, 
a  moment  later,  the  fish  slid  easily  out  of 
the  edge  of  the  water,  gasping  along  the 
edge  of  a  low  sand-bank,  and  the  fisherman 
reaching  down  with  one  hand  caught  him 
in  the  gills.  Then  he  looked  up  and  smiled 
—and  she  had  seen  no  smile  like  that  be- 
fore. 

"Howdy,  Little  Girl?" 

One  bare  toe  went  burrowing  suddenly 
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into  the  sand,  one  finger  went  to  her  red 
mouth — and  that  was  all.  She  merely 
stared  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  he  smiled 
again. 

''Cat  got  your  tongue?" 

Her  eyes  fell  a  t  the  ancient  banter,  but  she 
lifted  them  straightway  and  stared  again. 

''You  live  around  here?" 

She  stared  on. 

"Where?" 

No  answer. 

"What's  your  name,  little  girl?" 

And  still  she  stared. 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  you  can't  talk,  if 
the  cat's  got  your  tongue." 

The  steady  eyes  leaped  angrily,  but  there 
was  still  no  answer,  and  he  bent  to  take  the 
fish  off  his  hook,  put  on  a  fresh  minnow, 
turned  his  back  and  tossed  it  into  the  pool. 

"Hit  hain't!" 

He  looked  up  again.  She  surely  was  a 
pretty  little  thing — and  more,  now  that  she 
was  angry. 

"I  should  say  not,"  he  said  teasingly, 
"What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"What's  yo'  name?" 

The  fisherman  laughed.  He  was  just 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  mountain  eti- 
quette that  commands  a  stranger  to  divulge 
himself  first. 

"My  name's — Jack." 

"An'  mine's — Jill."  She  laughed  now, 
and  it  was  his  time  for  surprise — where 
could  she  have  heard  of  Jack  and  Jill? 

His  line  rang  suddenly. 

"Jack,"  she  cried,  "you  got  a  bite!" 

He  pulled,  missed  the  strike,  and  w^ound 
in.  The  minnow  was  all  right,  so  he  tossed 
it  back  again. 

"  That  isn't  your  name,"  he  said. 

"If  'tain't,  then  that  ain't  your'n?" 

"Yes  'tis,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
affirmatively. 

A  long  cry  came  down  the  ravine: 

"J-u-n-e!  eh — oh — J-u-n-e!"  That  was 
a  queer  name  for  the  mountains,  and  the 
fisherman  wondered  if  he  had  heard  aright 
—June. 

The  little  girl  gave  a  shrill  answering  cry, 
but  she  did  not  move. 

"Thar  now!"  she  said. 

*' Who's  that — your  Mammy?" 

"No,  'tain't — Hit's  my  step-mammy. 
I'm  a-goin'  to  ketch  hell  now."  Her  inno- 
cent eyes  turned  sullen  and  her  baby  mouth 
tightened. 


"Good  Lord!"  said  the  fisherman,  star- 
tled, and  then  he  stopped — the  words  were 
as  innocent  on  her  lips  as  a  benediction. 

"  Have  you  got  a  father  ?  "  Like  a  flash, 
her  whole  face  changed. 

"I  reckon  I  have." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Hyeh  he  is!"  drawled  a  voice  from  the 
bushes,  and  it  had  a  tone  that  made  the 
fisherman  whirl  suddenly.  A  giant  moun- 
taineer stood  on  the  bank  above  him,  with 
a  Winchester  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  The  giant's  heavy  eyes 
lifted  quickly,  but  he  spoke  to  the  girl. 

"  You  go  on  hom.e — what  you  doin'  hyeh 
gassin'  with  furriners!" 

The  girl  shrank  to  the  bushes,  but  she 
cried  sharply  back: 

"Don't  you  hurt  him  now.  Dad.  He 
ain't  even  got  a  pistol.     He  ain't  no " 

"Shet  up!"  The  little  creature  van- 
ished and  the  mountaineer  turned  to  the 
fisherman,  who  had  just  put  on  a  fresh 
minnow  and  tossed  it  into  the  river. 

"  Purty  well,  thank  you,"  he  said  shortly. 
"How  are  you?" 

"  Fine! "  was  the  nonchalant  answer.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence  and  a  puzzled 
frown  gathered  on  the  mountaineer's  face. 

"That's  a  bright  little  girl  of  yours — 
What  did  she  mean  by  telling  you  not  to 
hurt  me?" 

"You  haven't  been  long  in  these  moun- 
tains, have  ye?" 

"No — not  in  these  mountains — why?" 
The  fisherman  looked  around  and  was  al- 
most startled  by  the  fierce  gaze  of  his  ques- 
tioner. 

"Stop  that  please,"  he  said,  with  a  hu- 
morous smile.     "You  make  me  nervous." 

The  mountaineer's  bushy  brows  came 
together  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and 
his  voice  rumbled  like  distant  thunder. 

"What's  yo'  name,  stranger,  an'  what's 
yo'  business  over  hyeh?" 

"Dear  me,  there  you  go!  You  can  see 
I'm  fishing,  but  why  does  everybody  in 
these  mountains  want  to  know  my  name?" 

"You  heerd  me!" 

"Yes."  The  fisherman  turned  again 
and  saw  the  giant's  rugged  face  stern  and 
pale  with  open  anger  now,  and  he,  too,  grew 
suddenly  serious. 

"Suppose  I  don't  tell  you,"  he  said 
gravely.     "What " 

"Git!"   said   the  mountaineer,   with  a 
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move  of  one  huge  hairy  hand  up  the  moun- 
tain.    ''An'  git  quick!" 

The  fisherman  never  moved  and  there 
was  the  cKck  of  a  shell  thrown  into  place  in 
the  Winchester  and  a  guttural  oath  from 
the  mountaineer's  beard. 

"  Damn  ye,"  he  said  hoarsely,  raising  the 
rifle.     "I'll  give  ye " 

''Don't,  Dad!"  shrieked  a  voice  from 
the  bushes.  "I  know  his  name,  hit's 
Jack "  the  rest  of  the  name  was  unin- 
telligible. The  mountaineer  dropped  tlie 
butt  of  his  gun  to  the  ground  and  laughed. 

"Oh,  air  you  the  engineer?" 

The  fisherman  was  angry  now.  He  had 
not  moved  hand  or  foot  and  he  said  noth- 
ing, but  his  mouth  was  set  hard  and  his  be- 
wildered blue  eyes  had  a  glint  in  them  that 
the  mountaineer  did  not  at  the  moment  see. 
He  was  leaning  with  one  arm  on  the  muzzle 
of  his  Winchester,  his  face  had  suddenly  be- 
come suave  and  shrewd  and  now  he  laughed 
again : 

"So  you're  Jack  Hale,  air  ye?"  The 
fisherman  spoke. 

^'John  Hale,  except  to  my  friends."  He 
looked  hard  at  the  old  man. 

"Do  you  know  that's  a  pretty  dangerous 
joke  of  yours,  my  friend — I  might  have  a 
gun  myself  sometimes.  Did  you  think  you 
could  scare  me  ?  "  The  mountaineer  stared 
in  genuine  surprise. 

"Twusn't  no  joke,"  he  said  shortly. 
"An'  I  don't  waste  time  skeering  folks.  I 
reckon  you  don't  know  who  I  be?" 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are."  Again  the 
mountaineer  stared. 

"No  use  gittin'  mad,  young  feller,"  he 
said  coolly.  "I  mistaken  ye  fer  somebody 
else  an'  I  ax  yer  pardon.  When  you  git 
through  fishin',  come  up  to  the  house  right 
up  the  creek  thar  an'  I'll  give  ye  a  dram." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  fisherman  stiffiy, 
and  the  mountaineer  turned  silently  away. 
At  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  he  looked  back ; 
the  stranger  was  still  fishing,  and  the  old 
man  went  on  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"He'll  come,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Oh, 
he'll  come!" 

That  very  point  Hale  was  debating  with 
himself  as  he  unavailingly  cast  his  minnow 
into  the  swift  water  and  slowly  wound  it  in 
again.  How  did  that  old  man  know  his 
name?  And  would  the  old  savage  really 
have  hurt  him  had  he  not  found  out  who  he 
was?     The  little  girl  was  a  wonder:   evi- 


dently she  had  muffied  his  last  name  on 
purpose — not  knowing  it  herself — and  it 
was  a  quick  and  cunning  ruse.  He  owed 
her  something  for  that — why  did  she  try  to 
protect  him  ?  Wonderful  eyes,  too,  the  lit- 
tle thing  had — deep  and  dark — and  how 
the  flame  did  dart  from  them  when  she  got 
angry !  He  smiled,  remembering — he  liked 
that.  And  her  hair — it  was  exactly  like  the 
gold-bronze  on  the  wing  of  a  wild  turkey 
that  he  had  shot  the  day  before.  Well,  it 
was  noon  now,  the  fish  had  stopped  biting 
after  the  wayward  fashion  of  bass,  he  was 
hungry  and  thirsty  and  he  would  go  up  and 
see  the  little  girl  and  the  giant  again  and  get 
that  promised  dram.  Once  more,  how- 
ever, he  let  his  minnow  float  down  into  the 
shadow  of  a  big  rock  and  while  he  was 
winding  in,  he  looked  up  to  see  in  the  road 
two  people  on  a  gray  horse,  a  man  with  a 
woman  behind  him — both  old  and  spec- 
tacled— all  three  motionless  on  the  bank 
and  looking  at  him:  and  he  wondered  if  all 
three  had  stopped  to  ask  his  name  and  his 
business.  No,  they  had  just  come  down  to 
the  creek  and  both  they  must  know  already. 

"  Ketching  any  ?  "  called  out  the  old  man, 
cheerily. 

"Only  one,"  answered  Hale  with  equal 
cheer.  The  old  woman  pushed  back  her 
bonnet  as  he  waded  through  the  water  tow- 
ards them  and  he  saw  that  she  was  puffing 
a  clay  pipe.  She  looked  at  the  fisherman 
and  his  tackle  with  the  naive  wonder  of  a 
child,  and  then  she  said  in  a  commanding 
undertone. 

"Go  on,  Billy." 

"Now,  ole  Hon,  I  wish  ye'd  jes'  wait  a 
minute."  Hale  smiled.  He  loved  old  peo- 
ple and  two  kinder  faces  he  had  never  seen 
— two  gentler  voices  he  had  never  heard. 

"  I  reckon  you  got  the  only  green  pyerch 
up  hyeh,"  said  the  old  man,  chuckling, 
"but  thar's  a  sight  of  'em  down  thar  below 
my  old  mill."  Quietly  the  old  woman  hit 
the  horse  with  a  stripped  branch  of  elm  and 
the  old  gray,  with  a  switch  of  his  tail,  started. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Hon,"  he  said  again, 
appealingly,  "won't  ye?"  but  calmly  she 
hit  the  horse  again  and  the  old  man  called 
back  over  his  shoulder: 

"You  come  on  down  to  the  mill  an'  Til 
show  ye  whar  you  can  ketch  a  mess." 

"All  right,"  shouted  Hale,  holding  back 
his  laughter,  and  on  they  went,  the  old  man 
remonstrating  in  the  kindliest  way — the  old 
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woman  silently  puffing  her  pipe  and  mak- 
ing no  answer  except  to  flay  gently  the  rump 
of  the  lazy  old  gray. 

Hesitating  hardly  a  moment,  Hale  un- 
jointed  his  pole,  left  his  minnow  bucket 
where  it  was,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
up  the  path.  About  him,  the  beech  leaves 
gave  back  the  gold  of  the  autumn  sunlight, 
and  a  little  ravine,  high  under  the  crest  of 
the  mottled  mountain,  was  on  fire  with  the 
scarlet  of  maple.  Not  even  yet  had  the 
morning  chill  left  the  densely  shaded  path. 
When  he  got  to  the  bare  crest  of  a  little  rise, 
he  could  see  up  the  creek  a  spiral  of  blue 
rising  swiftly  from  a  stone  chimney.  Geese 
and  ducks  were  hunting  crawfish  in  the  lit- 
tle creek  that  ran  from  a  milk-house  of  logs, 
half  hidden  by  willows  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  into 
view  a  log-cabin  well  chinked  with  stones 
and  plaster,  and  with  a  well-built  porch. 
A  fence  ran  around  the  yard  and  there  was 
a  meat  house  near  a  little  orchard  of  apple 
trees,  under  which  were  many  hives  of  bee- 
gums.  This  man  had  things  ''hung  up" 
and  was  well-to-do.  Down  the  rise  and 
through  a  thicket  he  went  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  creek  that  came  down  past 
the  cabin  there  was  a  shrill  cry  ahead  of 
him. 

'' Whoa  thar,  Buck!  Gee-haw,  I  tell  ye!" 

An  ox-wagon  evidently  was  coming  on 
and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  he  turned 
his  horse  into  the  bushes  to  let  it  pass. 

^' Whoa— Haw!  —Gee— Gee— Buck, 
Gee,  I  tell  ye!  I'll  knock  yo'  fool  head  off 
the  fust  thing  you  know!" 

Still  there  was  no  sound  of  ox  or  wagon 
and  the  voice  sounded  like  a  child's.  So 
he  went  on  at  a  walk  in  the  thick  sand  and 
when  he  turned  the  bushes,  he  pulled  up 
again  with  a  low  laugh.  In  the  road  across 
the  creek  was  a  chubby,  tow-haired  boy 
with  a  long  switch  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
pine  dagger  and  a  string  in  his  left.  At- 
tached to  the  string  and  tied  by  one  hind 
leg  was  a  frog.  The  boy  was  using  the 
switch  as  a  goad  and  driving  the  frog  as  an 
ox  and  he  was  as  earnest  as  though  both 
were  real. 

"I  give  ye  a  little  rest  now.  Buck,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  earnestly.  "Hit's 
a  purty  hard  pull  hyeh,  but  I  know,  by 
Gum,  you  can  make  hit — if  you  hain't  too 
durn  lazy.  Now,  git  up.  Buck!"  he  yelled 
suddenly,  flaying  the  sand  with  his  switch. 


"  Git  up— whoa— Haw— Gee,  Gee! "  The 
frog  hopped  several  times. 

''Whoa,  now!"  said  the  little  fellow, 
panting  in  sympathy.  "  I  knowed  you  could 
do  it."  Then  he  looked  up.  For  an  instant 
he  seemed  terrified  but  he  did  not  run.  In- 
stead he  stealthily  shifted  the  pine  dagger 
over  to  his  right  hand  and  the  string  to  his 
left. 

"Here,  boy,"  said  the  fisherman  with 
affected  sternness:  "What  are  you  doing 
with  that  dagger?" 

The  boy's  breast  heaved  and  his  dirty 
fingers  clenched  tight  around  the  whittled 
stick. 

"Don't  you  talk  to  me  that-a-way,"  he 
said  with  an  ominous  shake  of  his  head. 
"I'll  gut  ye!" 

The  fisherman  threw  back  his  head,  and 
his  peal  of  laughter  did  what  his  sternness 
failed  to  do.  The  little  fellow  wheeled 
suddenly,  and  his  feet  spurned  the  sand 
around  the  bushes  for  home — the  aston- 
ished frog  dragged  bumping  after  him. 

"Well!"  said  the  fisherman. 


IV 


EVEN  the  geese  in  the  creek  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  to 
distrust  him,  for  they  cackled  and, 
spreading  their  wings,  fled  cackling  up  the 
stream.  As  he  neared  the  house,  the  little 
girl  ran  around  the  stone  chimney,  stopped 
short,  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand  for  a 
moment  and  ran  excitedly  into  the  house. 
A  moment  later,  the  bearded  giant  slouched 
out,  stooping  his  head  as  he  came  through 
the  door. 

"Hitch  that  'ar  post  to  yo'  hoss  and  come 
right  in,"  he  thundered  cheerily.  "I'm 
waitin'  fer  ye." 

The  little  girl  came  to  the  door,  pushed 
one  brown  slender  hand  through  her 
tangled  hair,  caught  one  bare  foot  behind 
a  deer-like  ankle  and  stood  motionless. 
Behind  her  was  the  boy — his  dagger  still  in 
hand. 

"  Come  right  in!"  said  the  old  man,  "we 
are  purty  pore  folks,  but  you're  welcome 
to  what  we  have." 

The  fisherman,  too,  had  to  stoop  as  he 
came  in,  for  he,  too,  was  tall.  The  interior 
was  dark,  in  spite  of  the  wood  fire  in  the 
big  stone  fire-place.     Strings  of  herbs  and 
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red-pepper  pods  and  twisted  tobacco  hunj^ 
from  the  ceiling  and  down  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  fire;  and  in  one  corner  near  the 
two  beds  in  the  room,  hand-made  quilts  of 
many  colors  were  piled  several  feet  high. 
On  wooden  pegs  above  the  door  where 
ten  years  before  would  have  been  buck  ant- 
lers and  an  old-fashioned  rifle,  lay  a  Win- 
chester; on  either  side  of  the  door  were 
auger  holes  through  the  logs  (he  did  not 
understand  that  they  were  port-holes)  and 
another  Winchester  stood  in  the  corner. 
From  the  mantel  the  butt  of  a  big  44-Colt's 
revolver  protruded  ominously.  On  one  of 
the  beds  in  the  corner,  he  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  a  figure,  lying  under  a  brilliantly 
figured  quilt,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  the  boy 
with  the  pine  dagger  had  retreated  for  ref- 
uge. From  the  moment  he  stooped  at  the 
door  something  in  the  room  had  made  him 
vaguely  uneasy,  and  when  his  eyes  in  swift 
survey  came  back  to  the  fire,  they  passed 
the  blaze  swiftly  and  met  on  the  edge  of  the 
light  another  pair  of  eyes  burning  on  him. 

''Howdy!"  said  Hale. 

*' Howdy!"  was  the  low  unpropitiating 
answer. 

The  owner  of  the  eyes  was  nothing  but  a 
boy,  in  spite  of  his  length.  So  much  of  a 
boy  that  a  slight  crack  in  his  voice  showed 
that  it  was  just  past  the  throes  of  ''chang- 
ing," but  those  black  eyes  burned  on  with- 
out swerving — except  once  when  they 
flashed  at  the  little  girl  who,  with  her  chin 
in  her  hand  and  one  foot  on  the  top  rung 
of  her  chair,  was  gazing  at  the  stranger  with 
equal  steadiness.  She  saw  the  boy's  glance, 
she  shifted  her  knees  impatiently  and  her 
little  face  grew  sullen.  Hale  smiled  in- 
wardly, for  he  thought  he  could  already  see 
the  lay  of  the  land,  and  he  wondered  that  at 
such  an  age,  such  fierceness  could  be:  so 
every  now  and  then  he  looked  at  the  boy, 
and  every  time  he  looked,  the  black  eyes 
were  on  him.  The  mountain  youth  must 
have  been  almost  six  feet  tall,  young  as  he 
was,  and  while  he  was  lanky  in  limb  he  was 
well  knit.  His  jean  trousers  were  stuffed 
in  the  top  of  his  boots  and  were  tight  over 
his  knees  which  were  well-moulded,  and 
that  is  rare  with  a  mountaineer.  A  loop  of 
black  hair  curved  over  his  forehead,  down 
almost  to  his  left  eye.  His  nose  was  straight 
and  almost  delicate  and  his  mouth  was 
small,  but  extraordinarily  resolute.  Some- 
where he  had  seen  that  face  before,  and  he 


turned  suddenlv,  but  he  did  not  startle  the 
lad  with  his  abruptness,  nor  make  him 
turn  his  gaze. 

''Why,  haven't  I ?"  he  said.     And 

then  he  suddenly  remembered.  He  had 
seen  that  boy  not  long  since  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  riding  his  horse  at  a 
gaUop  down  the  county  road  with  his  reins 
in  his  teeth,  and  shooting  a  pistol  alternate- 
ly at  the  sun  and  the  earth  with  either  hand. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  not  to  recall  the  in- 
cident.    He  turned  to  the  old  mountaineer. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  man 
can't  go  through  these  mountains  without 
telling  everybody  who  asks  him  w^hat  his 
name  is?" 

The  effect  of  his  question  was  singular. 
The  old  man  spat  into  the  fire  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  beard.  The  boy  crossed  his 
legs  suddenly  and  shoved  his  muscular 
fingers  deep  into  his  pockets.  The  figure 
shifted  position  on  the  bed  and  the  infant 
at  the  foot  of  it  seemed  to  clench  his  toy- 
dagger  a  little  more  tightly.  Only  the  lit- 
tle girl  was  motionless — she  still  looked  at 
him,  unwinking.  What  sort  of  wild  ani- 
mals had. he  fallen  among? 

"No,  he  can't  and  keep  healthy."  The 
giant  spoke  shortly. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  if  a  man  hain't  up  to  some  devil- 
ment, what  reason's  he  got  fer  not  tellin' 
his  name?" 

"That's  his  business." 

"Tain't  over  hyeh.  Hit's  mine.  Ef  a 
man  don't  want  to  tell  his  name  over  hyeh, 
he's  a  spy  or  a  raider  or  a  officer  looking  fer 
somebody  or,"  he  added  carelessly,  but 
with  a  quick  covert  look  at  his  visitor — 
"he's  got  some  kind  o'  business  that  he 
don't  want  nobody  to  know  about." 

"Well,  I  came  over  here — just  to — well 
I  hardly  know  why  I  did  come." 

"  Jess  so,"  said  the  old  man,  dryly.  "  An' 
if  ye  ain't  looking  fer  trouble,  you'd  better 
tell  your  name  in  these  mountains,  whenever 
you're  axed.  Ef  enough  people  air  backin' 
a  custom  anywhar  hit  goes,  don't  hit?" 

His  logic  was  good — and  Hale  said  noth- 
ing. Presently,  the  old  man  rose  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  that  looked  cynical,  picked 
up  a  black  lump  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
It  caught  fire,  crackled,  blazed,  almost 
oozed  with  oil,  and  Hale  leaned  forward 
and  leaned  back. 

"Pretty  good  coal!" 
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''Hain't  it,  though?"  The  old  man 
picked  up  a  sHver  that  had  llown  to  the 
hearth  and  held  a  match  to  it.  The  piece 
blazed  and  burned  in  his  hand. 

"  I  never  seed  no  coal  in  these  mountains 
like  that,  did  you?" 

''Not  often — find  it  around  here?" 

"Right  hyeh  on  this  farm — about  five 
feet  thick!" 

"What?" 

"An'  no  partin'." 

"No  partin'" — it  was  not  often  that  he 
found  a  mountaineer  who  knew  what  a 
parting  in  a  coal  bed  was. 

"A  friend  o'  mine  on  t'other  side," — a 
light  dawned  for  the  engineer. 

"Oh,"  he  said  quickly.  "That's  how 
you  knew  my  name." 

"  Right  you  air  stranger.  He  tol'  me  you 
was  a — expert." 

The  old  man  laughed  loudly.  "An' 
that's  why  you  come  over  hyeh." 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"Co'se  not," — the  old  fellow  laughed 
again.    Hale  shifted  the  talk. 

"Well,  now,  that  you  know  my  name, 
suppose  you  tell  me  what  yours  is?" 

"  Tolliver— JuddTolliver."  Hale  started. 

"Not  Devil  Judd!" 

"That's  what  some  evil  folks  call  me." 
Again  he  spoke  shortly.  The  mountain- 
eers do  not  like  to  talk  about  their  feuds. 
Hale  knew  this — and  the  subject  was 
dropped.  But  he  watched  the  huge  moun- 
taineer with  interest.  There  was  no  more 
famous  character  in  all  those  hills  than  the 
giant  before  him — yet  his  face  was  kind 
and  was  good  humored,  but  the  nose  and 
eyes  were  the  beak  and  eyes  of  some  bird 
of  prey.  The  little  girl  had  disappeared 
for  a  moment.  She  came  back  with  a 
blue-backed  spelling  book,  a  second  reader 
and  a  worn  copy  of  Mother  Goose,  and 
she  opened  first  one  and  then  the  other  until 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  was  caught — • 
the  black-haired  youth  watching  her  mean- 
while with  lowering  brows. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  read?"  Hale 
asked.     The  old  man  answered. 

"A  preacher  come  by  our  house  over  on 
the  Nawth  Fork  'bout  three  vear  aofo  and 

y  o 

afore  I  knowed  it  he  made  me  promise  to 
send  her  sister  Sally  to  some  school  up  thar 
on  the  edge  of  the  settlements.  And  after 
she  come  home,  Sal  larned  that  little  gal  to 
read  and  spell.     Sal  died  'bout  a  year  ago." 


Hale  reached  over  and  got  the  spelling 
book  and  the  old  man  grinned  at  the  quick, 
unerring  responses  of  the  little  girl,  and  the 
engineer  looked  surprised.  She  read,  too, 
with  unusual  facility,  and  her  pronuncia- 
tion was  ver}'  precise  and  not  at  all  like  her 
speech. 

"You  ought  to  send  her  to  the  same 
place,"  he  said,  but  the  old  fellow  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  couldn't  git  along  without  her." 

The  little  girl's  eyes  began  to  dance  sud- 
denly, and,  without  opening  "Mother 
Goose,"  she  began: 

"  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  a  hill,"  and  then 
she  broke  into  a  laugh  and  Hale  laughed 
with  her. 

Abruptly,  the  boy  opposite  rose  to  his 
great  length. 

"I  reckon  I  better  be  goin'."  That  was 
all  he  said  as  he  caught  up  a  Winchester, 
which  stood  unseen  by  his  side,  and  out  he 
stalked.  There  was  not  a  word  of  good- 
by,  not  a  glance  at  anybody.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  Hale  heard  the  creak  of  a  barn 
door  on  wooden  hinges,  a  cursing  com- 
mand to  a  horse,  and  four  feet  going  in  a 
gallop  down  the  path,  and  he  knew  there 
went  an  enemy. 

"That's  a  good-looking  boy — who  is 
he?" 

The  old  man  spat  into  the  fire.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  not  going  to  answer  and 
the  little  girl  broke  in: 

"Hit's  my  cousin  Dave — he  lives  over  on 
the  Nawth  Fork." 

That  was  the  seat  of  the  Tolliver-Falin 
feud.  Of  that  feud,  too.  Hale  had  heard, 
and  so  no  more  along  that  line  of  inquiry. 
He,  too,  soon  rose  to  go. 

"Why,  ain't  ye  goin'  to  have  something 
to  eat?" 

"  Oh  no, — I've  got  something  in  my  sad- 
dle-bags and  I  must  be  getting  back  to  the 
Gap." 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  ain't.  You're  jes' 
goin'  to  take  a  snack  right  here."  Hale 
hesitated,  but  the  little  girl  was  looking  at 
him  with  such  unconscious  eagerness  in  her 
dark  eyes  that  he  sat  down  again. 

"All  right,  I  will,  thank  you."  At  once 
she  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  the  old  man  rose 
and  pulled  a  bottle  of  white  liquid  from 
under  the  quilts. 

"  I  reckon  I  can  trust  ye,"  he  said.  The 
liquor  burned  Hale  like  fire,  and  the  old 
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man,  with  a  laugh  at  the  face  the  stranger 
made,  tossed  off  a  tumblerful. 

"  Gracious,"  said  Hale,  ''can  you  do  that 
often?" 

"Afore  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper," 
said  the  old  man — "but  I  don't."  Hale 
felt  a  plucking  at  his  sleeve.  It  was  the 
boy  with  the  dagger  at  his  elbow. 

"Less  see  you  laugh  that-a-way  agin," 
said  Bub  with  such  deadly  seriousness  that 
Hale  unconsciously  broke  into  the  same 
peal. 

"Now,"  said  Bub,  unwinking,  "I  ain't 
afeard  o'  you  no  more." 


V 


Awaiting  dinner  the  mountaineer  and 
/-\  the ' '  f  urriner ' '  sat  on  the  porch  while 
Bub  carved  away  at  another  pine 
dagger  on  the  stoop.  As  Hale  passed  out  the 
door,  a  querulous  voice  said  "How-dye" 
from  the  bed  in  the  corner  and  he  knew  it 
was  the  step-mother  from  whom  the  little 
girl  expected  some  nether-world  punish- 
ment for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant. He  had  heard  of  the  feud  that  had  been 
going  on  between  the  red  Falins  and  the 
black  Tollivers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  this  was  Devil  Judd  who  had  earned 
his  nickname  when  he  was  the  leader  of  his 
clan  by  his  terrible  strength,  his  markman- 
ship,  his  cunning  and  his  courage.  Some 
vears  since  the  old  man  had  retired  from 
the  leadership,  because  he  was  tired  of 
fighting  or  because  he  had  quarrelled  with 
his  brother  Dave  and  his  foster-brother, 
Bad  Rufe — known  as  the  terror  of  the  Tol- 
livers— or  from  some  unknown  reason,  and 
in  consequence  there  had  been  peace  for  a 
long  time — the  Falins  fearing  that  Devil 
Judd  would  be  led  into  it  again,  the  Tol- 
livers wary  of  starting  hostilities  without 
his  aid.  After  the  last  trouble.  Bad  Rufe 
Tolliver  had  gone  West  and  old  Judd  had 
moved  his  family  as  far  away  as  possible. 
Hale  looked  around  him:  this,  then,  was 
the  home  of  Devil  Judd  Tolliver;  the  little 
creature  Inside  was  his  daughter  and  her 
name  was  June.  All  around  the  cabin 
the  wooded  mountains  towered  except 
where,  straight  before  his  eyes,  Lonesome 
Creek  slipped  through  them  to  the  river, 
and  the  old  man  had  certainly  picked  out 
the  very  heart  of   silence   for  his  home. 


There  was  no  neighbor  within  two  leagues, 
Judd  said,  except  old  Squire  Billy  Beams, 
who  ran  a  mill  a  mile  down  the  river. 
No  wonder  the  spot  was  called  Lonesome 
Cove. 

"You  must  ha'  seed  Uncle  Billy  and  ole 
Hon  passin',"  he  said. 

"  I  did."  Devil  Judd  laughed  and  Hale 
made  out  that  "  Hon  "  was  short  for  Honey. 

"Uncle  Bill  used  to  drink  right  smart. 
Ole  Hon  broke  him.  She  followed  him 
down  to  the  grocery  one  day  and  walked 
in.  'Come  on,  boys — let's  have  a  drink'; 
and  she  set  'em  up  an'  set  'em  up  until 
Uncle  Billy  most  went  crazy.  He  had  hard 
work  gittin'  her  home  an'  Uncle  Billy  hain't 
teched  a  drap  since."  And  the  old  moun- 
taineer chuckled  again. 

All  the  time  Hale  could  hear  noises  from 
the  kitchen  inside.  The  old  step-mother 
was  abed,  he  had  seen  no  other  woman 
about  the  house  and  he  wondered  if  the 
child  could  be  cooking  dinner.  Her  flushed 
face  answered  when  she  opened  the  kitchen 
door  and  called  them  in.  She  had  not  only 
cooked  but  now  she  served  as  well,  and 
when  he  thanked  her  as  he  did  every  time 
she  passed  something  to  him,  she  would 
color  faintly.  Once  or  twice  her  hand 
seemed  to  tremble  and  he  never  looked  at 
her  but  her  questioning  dark  eyes  were 
full  upon  him,  and  always  she  kept  one 
hand  busy  pushing  her  thick  hair  back 
from  her  forehead.  He  had  not  asked  her 
if  it  was  her  footprints  he  had  seen  coming 
down  the  mountain  for  fear  that  he  might 
betray  her,  but  apparently  she  had  told 
on  herself,  for  Bub,  after  a  while,  burst 
out  suddenly : 

"June  thar  thought  you  was  a  raider." 
The  little  girl  flushed  and  the  old  man 
laughed. 

"So'd  you,  pap,"  she  said  quietly. 

"That's  right,"  he  said.  "So'd  any- 
body. I  reckon  you're  the  first  man  that 
ever  come  over  hyeh  jus'  to  go  a-fishin'," 
and  he  laughed  again.  The  stress  on  the 
last  words  showed  that  he  believed  no  man 
had  yet  come  just  for  that  purpose,  and 
Hale  merely  laughed  with  him.  The  old 
fellow  gulped  his  food,  pushed  his  chair 
back,  and  when  Hale  was  through  he 
wasted  no  more  time. 

"Want  to  see  that  coal?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Hale. 

"All  right,  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute." 
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The  little  girl  followed  Hale  out  on  the 
porch  and  stood  with  her  back  against  the 
railing. 

*'  Did  you  catch  it  ?  "  he  asked.  She  nod- 
ded, unsmiling. 

"Vm  sorry.  What  were  you  doing  up 
there?''  She  showed  no  surprise  that  he 
knew  that  she  had  been  up  there,  and  while 
she  answered  his  question  he  could  see  that 
she  was  thinking  of  something  else. 

''  I'd  heerd  so  much  about  what  you  fur- 
riners  was  a-doin'  over  thar." 

"You  must  have  heard  about  a  place 
farther  over — but  it's  coming  over  there 
some  day."  And  still  she  looked  an  un- 
spoken question. 

The  fish  that  Hale  had  caught  was  lying 
where  he  had  left  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
porch. 

"  That's  for  you,  June,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  it,  and  the  name  as  he  spoke  it  was 
sweet  to  his  ears. 

*'I'm  much  obleeged,"  she  said,  shyly. 
"  I'd  'a'  cooked  hit  fer  ye  if  I'd  'a'  knowed 
you  wasn't  goin'  to  take  hit  home." 

''That's  the  reason  I  didn't  give  it  to  you 
at  first — I  was  afraid  you'd  do  that.  I 
wanted  you  to  have  it." 

''Much  obleeged,"  she  said  again,  un- 
smiling, and  then  she  suddenly  looked  up 
at  him — the  deeps  of  her  dark  eyes  troubled. 

"Air  ye  ever  comin'  back  agin.  Jack?" 
Hale  was  not  accustomed  to  the  familiar 
form  of  address  common  in  the  moun- 
tains independent  of  sex  or  age — and  he 
would  have  been  staggered  had  not  hgr 
face  been  so  serious.  And  then  few  wom- 
en had  ever  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
and  this  time  his  own  name  was  good  to 
his  ears. 

"Yes,  June,"  he  said  soberly.  "Not  for 
some  time  maybe — but  I'm  coming  back 
again,  sure."  She  smiled  then  with  both 
lips  and  eyes — radiantly. 

"  I'll  be  lookin'  fer  ye,"  she  said  simply. 


VI 


THE  old  man  went  with  him  up  the 
creek  —  and  passing  the  milk  house, 
turned  up  a  brush -bordered  little 
branch  in  which  the  engineer  saw  signs  of 
coal.  Up  the  creek,  the  mountaineer  led 
him  some  thirty  yards  above  the  water  level 
and  stopped.     An  entry  had  been  driven 


through  the  rich  earth  and  ten  feet  within 
was  a  shining  bed  of  coal.  There  was  no 
parting  except  two  inches  of  mother-of-coal 
— midway,  which  would  make  it  but  easier 
to  mine.  Who  had  taught  that  old  man  to 
open  coal  in  such  a  way — to  make  such  a 
facing  ?  It  looked  as  though  the  old  fellow 
were  in  some  scheme  with  another  to  get 
him  interested.  As  he  drew  closer,  he  saw 
radiations  of  some  twelve  inches,  all  over 
the  face  of  the  coal,  star-shaped,  and  he  al- 
most gasped.  It  was  not  only  cannel  coal — 
it  was  "  bird's-eye  "  cannel.  Heavens,  w^hat 
a  find!  Instantly  he  was  the  cautious  man 
of  business,  alert,  cold,  uncommunicative. 

"That  looks  like  a  pretty  good,"  he 
drawled  the  last  two  words — "vein  of  coal. 
I'd  like  to  take  a  sample  over  to  the  Gap 
and  analyze  it."  His  hammer,  which  he 
always  carried — was  in  his  saddle  pockets, 
but  he  did  not  have  to  go  down  to  his 
horse.  There  were  pieces  on  the  ground 
that  would  suit  his  purpose,  left  there  no 
doubt  by  his  predecessor. 

"Now  I  reckon  you  know  that  I  know 
why  you  came  over  hyeh." 

Hale  started  to  answer — ^but  he  saw  it 
was  no  use. 

"Yes — and  I'm  coming  again — for  the 
same  reason."* 

"Shore — come  agin  and  come  often." 

The  little  girl  was  standing  on  the  porch 
as  he  rode  past  the  milk-house.  He  waved 
his  hand  to  her,  but  she  did  not  move  nor 
answer.  What  a  life  for  a  child — for  that 
keen-eyed,  sweet-faced  child!  But  that 
coal,  cannel,  rich  as  oil,  above  water,  five 
feet  in  thickness,  easy  to  mine,  with  a  solid 
roof  and  perhaps  self-drainage,  if  he  could 
judge  from  the  dip  of  the  vein:  and  a 
market  everywhere — England,  Spain,  Italy, 
Brazil.  The  coal,  to  be  sure,  might  not  be 
persistent — thirty  yards  within,  it  might 
change  in  quality  to  ordinary  bituminous 
coal,  but  he  could  settle  that  only  with  a 
steam  drill.  A  steam  drill!  He  w'ould  as 
well  ask  for  the  wagon  that  he  had  long  ago 
hitched  to  a  star;  and,  then  there  might  be 
a  fault  in  the  formation.  But  w^hy  bother 
now  ?  The  coal  would  stay  there  and  now 
he  had  other  plans  that  made  even  that 
find  insignificant.  And  yet  if  he  bought 
that  coal  now — what  a  bargain!  It  was 
not  that  the  ideals  of  his  college  days  were 
tarnished,  but  he  was  a  man  of  business 
now,  and  if  he  would  take  the  old  man's 
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land  for  a  song — it  was  because  others  of 
his  kind  would  do  the  same!  But  why 
bother,  he  asked  himself  again,  when  his 
brain  was  in  a  ferment  with  a  colossal 
scheme  that  would  make  dizzy  the  mag- 
nates who  would  some  day  drive  their  road- 
ways of  steel  into  those  wild  hills.  So  he 
shook  himself  free  of  the  question,  which 
passed  from  his  mind  only  with  a  transient 
wonder  as  to  who  it  was  that  had  told  of 
him  to  the  old  mountaineer,  and  had  so 
paved  his  way  for  an  investigation — and 
then  he  wheeled  suddenly  in  his  saddle. 
The  bushes  had  rustled  gently  behind  him 
and  out  from  them  stepped  an  extraordi- 
nary human  shape — wearing  a  coon-skin 
cap,  belted  with  two  rows  of  big  cartridges, 
carrying  a  big  Winchester  over  one  shoulder, 
and  a  circular  tube  of  brass  in  his  left  hand. 
With  his  right  leg  straight,  his  left  thigh 
drawn  into  the  hollow  of  his  saddle  and 
his  left  hand  on  the  rump  of  his  horse, 
Hale  simply  stared,  his  eyes  dropping  by- 
and-by  from  the  pale  blue  eyes  and  stub- 
bly red  beard  of  the  stranger,  down  past 
the  cartridge-belts  to  the  man's  feet,  on 
which  were  moccasins — with  the  heels  for- 
ward! Into  what  sort  of  a  world  had  he 
dropped! 

"So  nary  a  soul  can  tell  which  way  I'm 
going,"  said  the  red-haired  stranger,  with  a 
grin  that  loosed  a  hollow  chuckle  far  be- 
hind it. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  differ- 
ence it  can  make  to  me  which  way  you  are 
going?"  Every  moment  he  was  expect- 
ing the  stranger  to  ask  his  name,  but  again 
that  chuckle  came. 

''  It  makes  a  mighty  sight  of  difference  to 
some  folks." 

"But  none  to  me." 

"I  hain't  wearin'  'em  fer  you.  I  know 
you.'* 

"Oh,  you  do."  The  stranger  suddenly 
lowered  his  Winchester  and  turned  his  face 
with  his  ear  cocked,  like  an  animal.  There 
was  some  noise  on  the  spur  above. 

"Nothin'  but  a  hickory  nut,"  said  the 
chuckle  again.  But  Hale  had  been  study- 
ing that  strange  face.  One  side  was  calm, 
kindly,  philosophic,  benevolent;  but,  when 
the  other  was  turned,  a  curious  twitch  of 
the  muscles  at  the  left  side  of  the  mouth 
showed  the  teeth  and  made  a  snarl  there 
that  was  wolfish. 

"Yes,  and  I  know  you,"  he  said  slowly. 


Self-satisfaction,  straightway,  was  ardent  in 
the  face. 

"I  knowed  ycu  would  git  to  know  me  in 
time,  if  you  didn't  now." 

This  was  the  Red  Fox  of  the  mountains, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much — "yarb" 
doctor  and  Swedenborgian  preacher;  rev- 
enue officer,  and,  some  said,  cold-blooded 
murderer.  He  would  walk  twenty  miles  to 
preach,  or  would  start  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  to  minister  to  the  sick,  and 
would  charge  for  neither  sersdce.  At 
other  hours,  he  would  be  searching  for 
moonshine  stills,  or  watching  his  enemies 
in  the  valley  from  some  mountain  top  with 
that  huge  spy-glass — Hale  could  see  now 
that  the  brass  tube  was  a  telescope — that 
he  might  slip  down  and  unawares  take  a 
pot-shot  at  them.  The  Red  Fox  com- 
municated with  spirits,  had  visions  and 
superhuman  powers  of  locomotion — step- 
ping mysteriously  from  the  bushes,  people 
said,  to  walk  at  the  traveller's  side  and  as 
mysteriously  disappearing  into  them  again, 
to  be  heard  of  in  a  few  hours  an  incredible 
distance  away. 

"I've  been  watchin'  ye  from  up  thar," 
he  said  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  I  seed 
ye  go  up  the  creek,  and  then  the  bushes  hid 
ye.  I  know  what  you  was  after — but  did 
you  see  any  signs  up  thar  of  anything  you 
wasn't  looking  fer?" 

Hale  laughed. 

"Well,  I've  been  in  these  mountains  long 
enough  not  to  tell  you,  if  I  had." 

The  Red  Fox  chuckled. 

"I  wasn't  sure  you  had "       Hale 

coughed  and  spat  to  the  other  side  of  his 
horse.  When  he  looked  around,  the  Red 
Fox  was  gone,  and  he  had  heard  no  sound 
of  his  going. 

"'Well,  I  be ."     He  clucked  to  his 

horse,  and  as  he  climbed  the  last  steep 
and  drew  near  the  Big  Pine  again,  he  heard 
a  noise  again  out  in  the  woods  and  he  knew 
this  time  it  was  the  fall  of  a  human  foot  and 
not  of  a  hickory  nut.  He  was  right,  and, 
as  he  rode  by  the  Pine,  saw  again  at  its  base 
the  print  of  the  little  girl's  foot — wondering 
afresh  at  the  reason  that  led  her  up  there — 
and  dropped  down  through  the  afternoon 
shadows  towards  the  smoke  and  steam  and 
bustle  and  greed  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
a  long,  lean,  black-eyed  boy  with  a  wave 
of  black  hair  over  his  forehead  was  push- 
ing his  horse  the  other  way  along  the  Big 
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Black  and  dropping  down  through  the 
dusk  into  the  Middle  Ages — both  all  but 
touching  on  either  side  the  outstretched 
hands  of  the  wild  little  creature  left  in  the 
shadows  of  Lonesome  Cove. 


VII 

PAST  the  big  pine,  swerving,  with  a 
smile,  his  horse  aside  that  he  might 
not  obliterate  the  foot-print  in  the 
black  earth,  and  down  the  mountain,  his 
brain  busy  with  his  big  purpose,  went  John 
Hale,  by  instinct,  inheritance,  blood  and 
tradition — pioneer. 

One  of  his  forefathers  had  been  with 
Washington  on  the  Father's  first  historic 
expedition  into  the  wilds  of  Virginia.  His 
great-grandfather  had  accompanied  Boone 
when  that  hunter  first  penetrated  the 
''Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  had  gone 
back  to  Virginia  and  come  again  with  a 
surveyor's  chain  and  compass  to  help  wrest 
it  from  the  red  men,  among  whom  there  had 
been  an  immemorial  conflict  for  possession 
and  a  never-recognized  claim  of  ownership. 
That  compass  and  that  chain  his  grand- 
father had  fallen  heir  to  and  with  that  com- 
pass and  chain  his  father  had  earned  his 
livelihood  amid  the  wrecks  of  the  Civil 
War.  Hale  went  to  the  old  Transylvania 
University  at  Lexington,  the  first  seat  of 
learning  planted  beyond  the  AUeghanies. 
He  was  fond  of  history,  of  the  sciences  and 
literature,  was  unusually  adept  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  had  a  passion  for  mathe- 
matics. He  was  graduated  with  honors, 
he  taught  two  years  and  got  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  but  the  pioneer  spirit  in  his 
blood  would  still  out,  and  his  polite  learning 
he  then  threw  to  the  winds. 

Other  young  Kentuckians  had  gone 
West  in  shoals,  but  he  kept  his  eye  on  his 
own  State,  and  one  autumn  he  added  a  pick 
to  the  old  compass  and  the  ancestral  chain, 
struck  the  old  wilderness  trail  that  his 
grandfather  had  travelled,  to  look  for  his 
own  fortune  in  a  land  which  that  old  gentle- 
man had  passed  over  as  worthless.  At  the 
Cumberland  River  he  took  a  canoe  and 
drifted  down  the  river  into  the  wald  coal- 
swollen  hills.  Through  the  winter  he  froze, 
starved  and  prospected,  and  a  year  later  he 
was  opening  up  a  region  that  became  fa- 
mous after  his  trust  and  inexperience  had 


let  others  worm  out  of  him  an  interest  that 
would  have  made  him  easy  for  life. 

With  the  vision  of  a  seer,  he  was  as  inno- 
cent as  Boone.  Stripped  clean,  he  got  out 
his  map,  such  geological  reports  as  he  could 
fmd  and  went  into  a  studious  trance  for  a 
month,  emerging  mentally  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  snake  that  has  shed  its  skin.  What 
had  happened  in  Pennsylvania  must  happen 
all  along  the  great  Alleghany  chain  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  Tennessee.  Some  day  the 
avalanche  must  sweep  south,  it  must — it 
must.  That  he  might  be  a  quarter  of  a 
century  too  soon  in  his  calculations  never 
crossed  his  mind.   Some  day  it  must  come. 

Now  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  coal  im- 
mediately southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains — not  an  ounce  of  iron  ore  im- 
mediately northeast;  all  the  coal  lay  to  the 
northeast;  all  of  the  iron  ore  to  the  south- 
east. So  said  Geology.  For  three  hun- 
dred miles  there  were  only  four  gaps 
through  that  mighty  mountain  chain — 
three  at  water  level,  and  one  at  historic 
Cumberland  Gap  which  was  not  at  water 
level  and  would  have  to  be  tunnelled.  So 
said  Geography. 

All  railroads,  to  east  and  to  west,  would 
have  to  pass  through  those  gaps;  through 
them  the  coal  must  be  brought  to  the  iron 
ore,  or  the  ore  to  the  coal.  Through  three 
gaps  water  flowed  between  ore  and  coal  and 
the  very  hills  between  were  limestone.  Was 
there  any  such  juxtaposition  of  the  four  raw 
materials  for  the  making  of  iron  in  the 
known  world  ?  When  he  got  that  far  in  his 
logic,  the  sweat  broke  from  his  brows;  he 
felt  dizzy  and  he  got  up  and  walked  into  the 
open  air.  As  the  vastness  and  certainty  of 
the  scheme — what  fool  could  not  see  it  ? — 
rushed  through  him  full  force,  he  could 
scarcely  get  his  breath.  There  must  be  a 
town  in  one  of  those  gaps — but  in  w^hich? 
No  matter — he  would  buy  all  of  them — all 
of  them,  he  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
for  some  day  there  must  be  a  town  in  one 
and  some  day  a  town  in  all  and  from  all  he 
would  reap  his  harvest.  He  optioned  those 
four  gaps  at  a  low  purchase  price  that  w^as 
absurd.  He  went  back  to  the  Bluegrass;  he 
went  to  New  York;  in  some  -way  he  man- 
aged to  get  to  England.  It  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  that  other  eyes  could  not 
see  what  he  so  clearly  saw  and  yet  ever}^- 
where  he  w^as  pronounced  crazy.     He  failed 
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and  his  options  ran  out,  but  he  was  un- 
daunted. He  picked  his  choice  of  the  four 
gaps  and  gave  up  the  other  three.  This 
favorite  gap  he  had  just  finished  optioning 
again  and  now  again  he  meant  to  keep  at 
his  old  quest.  That  gap  he  was  entering 
now  from  the  north  side  and  the  North  Fork 
of  the  river  was  hurrying  to  enter  too.  On 
his  left  was  a  great  gray  rock,  projecting 
edgewise,  covered  with  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron and  under  it  was  the  first  big  pool 
from  which  the  stream  poured  faster  still. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  convulsion  in 
that  gap  when  the  earth  was  young:  the 
strata  had  been  tossed  upright  and  planted 
almost  vertical  for  all  time  and  a  little  far- 
ther one  mighty  ledge,  moss-grown,  bush- 
covered,  sentineled  with  grim  pines,  their 
bases  unseen,  seemed  to  be  making  a  heavy 
flight  towards  the  clouds. 

Big  boulders  began  to  pop  up  in  the 
river-bed  and  against  them  the  water 
dashed  and  whirled  and  eddied  backward 
in  deep  pools  while  above  him  the  song  of  a 
cataract  dropped  down  a  tree-choked  ra- 
vine. Just  there  the  drop  came,  and  for  a 
long  space  he  could  see  the  river  lashing 
rock  and  cliff  with  increasing  fury  as  though 
it  were  seeking  shelter  from  some  relentless 
pursuer  in  the  dark  thicket  where  it  disap- 
peared. Straight  in  front  of  him  another 
ledge  lifted  itself.  Beyond  that  loomed  a 
mountain  which  stopped  in  mid-air  and 
dropped  sheer  to  the  eye.  Its  crown  was 
bare  and  Hale  knew  that  up  there  was  a 
mountain  farm,  the  refuge  of  a  man  who 
had  been  involved  in  that  terrible  feud  be- 
yond Black  Mountain  behind  him.  Five 
minutes  later  he  was  at  the  yawning  mouth 
of  the  gap  and  there  lay  before  him  a  beau- 
tiful valley  shut  in  tightly,  for  all  the  eye 
could  see,  with  mighty  hills.  It  was  the 
heaven-born  site  for  the  unborn  city  of  his 
dreams  and  his  eyes  swept  every  curve  of 
the  valley  lovingly.  The  two  forks  of  the 
river  ran  around  it — he  could  follow  their 
course  by  the  trees  that  lined  the  banks  of 
each — curving  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other  across  the  valley  and  then  loop- 
ing away  as  from  the  neck  of  an  ancient 
lute  and,  like  its  framework,  coming  together 
again  down  the  valley,  where  they  surged 
together,  slipped  through  the  hills  and  sped 
on  with  the  song  of  a  sweeping  river. 
Up  that  river  could  come  the  track  of  com- 
merce, out  the  South  Fork,  too,  it  could  go. 


though  it  had  to  turn  eastward:  back 
through  that  gap  it  could  be  traced  north 
and  west;  and  so  none  could  come  as 
heralds  into  those  hills,  but  their  footprints 
could  be  traced  through  that  wild,  rocky, 
water-worn  chasm.  Hale  drew  breath  and 
raised  in  his  stirrups. 

"It's  a  cinch,"  he  said  aloud.  "It's  a 
shame  to  take  the  money." 

Yet  nothing  was  in  sight  now  but  a  valley 
farm-house  above  the  ford  where  he  must 
cross  the  river  and  one  log  cabin  on  the  hill 
beyond.  Still  on  the  other  river  was  the 
only  woolen  mill  in  miles  around;  farther 
up  was  the  only  grist  mill,  and  near  by  was 
the  only  store,  the  only  blacksmith  shop 
and  the  only  hotel.  That  much  of  a  start 
the  gap  had  had  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century — only  from  the  south  now  a  rail- 
road was  already  coming;  from  the  east  an- 
other was  travelling  like  a  wounded  snake, 
and  from  the  north  still  another  creeped  to 
meet  them.  Every  road  must  run  through 
the  gap  and  several  had  already  run 
through  it  lines  of  survey.  The  coal  was  at 
one  end  of  the  gap,  and  the  iron  ore  at  the 
other,  the  cliffs  between  were  limestone,  and 
the  other  elements  to  make  it  the  iron  cen- 
tre of  the  world  flowed  through  it  like  a 
torrent.  "  Selah!  It's  a  shame  to  take  the 
money." 

He  splashed  into  the  creek  and  his  big 
black  horse  thrust  his  nose  into  the  clear  run- 
ning water.  Minnows  were  playing  about 
him.  A  hog-fish  flew  for  shelter  under  a 
rock  and  below  the  ripples  a  two-pound 
bass  shot  like  an  arrow  into  deep  water. 

Above  and  below  him  the  stream  was 
arched  with  beech,  poplar  and  water  maple, 
and  the  banks  were  thick  with  laurel  and 
rhododendron.  His  eye  had  never  rested 
on  a  lovelier  stream  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town  site,  which  nature  had  kindly 
lifted  twenty  feet  above  the  water  level,  the 
other  fork  was  of  equal  clearness,  swiftness 
and  beauty.     ' 

"Such  a  drainage,"  murmured  his  en- 
gineering instinct.  "Such  a  drainage!" 
It  was  Saturday.  Even  if  he  had  forgotten 
he  would  have  known  that  it  must  be  Satur- 
day when  he  climbed  the  bank  on  the  other 
side.  Many  horses  were  hitched  under  the 
trees,  and  here  and  there  was  a  farm- wagon 
with  fragments  of  paper,  bits  of  food  and  an 
empty  bottle  or  two  lying  around.  It  was 
the  hour  when  the  alcoholic  spirits  of  the 
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day  were  usually  most  high.  Evidently 
they  were  running  quite  high  that  day  and 
something  distinctly  was  going  on  '*up 
town."  A  few  yells — the  high,  clear,  pene- 
trating yell  of  a  fox-hunter — rent  the  air,  a 
chorus  of  pistol  shots  rang  out,  and  the 
thunder  of  horses'  hoofs  started  beyond  the 
little  slope  he  was  climbing.  When  he 
reached  the  top,  a  merry  youth,  with  a  red, 
hatless  head  was  splitting  the  dirt  road 
towards  him,  his  reins  in  his  teeth,  and  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  which  he  was  letting 
off  alternately  into  the  inoffensive  earth 
and  toward  the  unrebuking  heavens — that 
seemed  a  favorite  way  in  those  mountains 
of  defying  God  and  the  devil — and  behind 
him  galloped  a  dozen  horsemen  to  the 
music  of  throat,  pistol  and  iron  hoof. 

The  fiery-headed  youth's  horse  swerved 
and  shot  by.  Hale  hardly  knew  that  the 
rider  even  saw  him,  but  the  coming  ones 
saw  him  afar  and  they  seemed  to  be  charg- 
ing him  in  close  array.  Hale  stopped  his 
horse  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the 
road  and  being  equally  helpless  against  an 
inherited  passion  for  maintaining  his  own 
rights  and  a  similar  disinclination  to  get 
out  of  anybody's  way — he  sat  motionless. 
Two  of  the  coming  horsemen,  side  by  side, 
were  a  little  in  advance. 

"  Git  out  o'  the  road!"  they  yelled.  Had 
he  made  the  motion  of  an  arm,  they  might 
have  ridden  or  shot  him  down,  but  the 
simple  quietness  of  him  as  he  sat  with 
hands  crossed  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
face  calm  and  set,  eyes  unwavering  and 
fearless,  had  the  effect  that  nothing  else  he 
could  have  done  would  have  brought  about 
— and  they  swerved  on  either  side  of  him, 
while  the  rest  swerved,  too,  like  sheep,  one 
stirrup  brushing  his,  as  they  swept  by. 
Hale  rode  slowly  on.     He  could  hear  the 


mountaineers  yelling  on  top  of  the  hill,  but 
he  did  not  look  back.  Several  bullets  sang 
over  his  head.  Most  likely  they  were 
simply  *' bantering"  him,  but  no  matter — 
he  rode  on. 

The  blacksmith,  the  storekeeper  and  one 
passing  drummer  were  coming  in  from  the 
woods  when  he  reached  the  hotel. 

''A  gang  o'  those  Falins,"  said  the  store- 
keeper, "they  come  over  lookin'  for  young 
Dave  Tolliver.  They  didn't  find  him, 
so  they  thought  they'd  have  some  fun"; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  hotel  sign  which 
was  punctuated  with  pistol-bullet-periods. 
Hale's  eyes  flashed  once  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. He  turned  his  horse  over  to  a  stable 
boy  and  went  across  to  the  little  frame  cot- 
tage that  serv^ed  as  office  and  home  for  him. 
While  he  sat  on  the  veranda  that  almost 
hung  over  the  mill-pond  of  the  other  stream 
three  of  the  Falins  came  riding  back.  One 
of  them  had  left  something  at  the  hotel,  and 
while  he  was  gone  in  for  it,  another  put  a 
bullet  through  the  sign,  and  seeing  Hale 
rode  over  to  him.  Hale's  blue  eye  looked 
anything  than  friendly. 

''Don't  ye  like  it?"  asked  the  horseman. 

"I  do  not,"  said  Hale  calmly.  The 
horseman  seemed  amused. 

"Well,  whut  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing — at  least  not  now." 

"All  right — whenever  you  git  ready. 
You  ain't  ready  now?" 

"No,"  said  Hale,  "not  now."  The  fel- 
low laughed. 

"Hit's  a  damned  good  thing  for  you  that 
you  ain't." 

Hale  looked  long  after  the  three  as  they 
galloped  down  the  road.  "When  I  start  to 
build  this  town,"  he  thought  gravely  and 
without  humor,  "I'll  put  a  stop  to  all 
that." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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JN  October,  1907,  I  spent  a 
fortnight  in  the  canebrakes 
of  northern  Louisiana,  my 
hosts  being  Messrs.  John 
M.  Parker  and  John  A.  Mc- 
Ilhenny.  Surgeon-General 
Rixey,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert  were  with  me.  I  was 
especially  anxious  to  kill  a  bear  in  these 
canebrakes  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
southern  planters,  who  for  a  century  past 
have  followed  the  bear  with  horse  and 
hound  and  horn  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas. 

Our  first  camp  was  on  Tensas  Bayou. 
This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  alluvial 
bottom-land  created  during  the  countless 
ages  through  which  the  mighty  Mississippi 
has  poured  out  of  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
It  is  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South,  in  which 
the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  four  or 
five  to  one,  the  disproportion  in  the  region 
in  which  I  was  actually  hunting  being  far 
greater.  There  is  no  richer  soil  in  all  the 
earth;  and  when,  as  will  soon  be  the  case, 
the  chances  of  disaster  from  flood  are  over, 
I  believe  the  whole  land  will  be  cultivated 
and  densely  peopled.  At  present  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  flood  is  a  terrible  deter- 
rent to  settlement,  for  when  the  Father  of 
Waters  breaks  his  boundaries  he  turns  the 
country  for  a  breadth  of  eighty  miles  into 
one  broad  river,  the  plantations  throughout 
all  this  vast  extent  being  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  under  water.  Cotton  is  the  staple 
industry,  corn  also  being  grown,  while 
there  are  a  few  rice  fields  and  occasional 
small  patches  of  sugar  cane.  The  planta- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  of  large  size 
and  tilled  by  negro  tenants  for  the  white 
owners.  Conditions  are  still  in  some  re- 
spects like  those  of  the  pioneer  days.  The 
magnificent  forest  growth  which  covers  the 
land  is  of  little  value  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  trees  to  market,  and 
the  land  is  actually  worth  more  after  the 
timber  has  been  removed  than  before. 
In  consequence,  the  larger  trees  are  often 
killed  by  girdling,  where  the  work  of  felling 
them  would  entail  disproportionate  cost 
and    labor.     At    dusk,    with    the    sunset 


glimmering  in  the  west,  or  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight  when  the  moon  is  full,  the  cot- 
tonfields  have  a  strange  spectral  look,  with 
the  dead  trees  raising  aloft  their  naked 
branches.  The  cottonfields  themselves, 
when  the  bolls  burst  open,  seem  almost  as 
if  whitened  by  snow;  and  the  red  and  white 
flowers,  interpersed  among  the  burst-open 
pods,  make  the  whole  field  beautiful.  The 
rambling  one-story  houses,  surrounded  by 
outbuildings,  have  a  picturesqueness  all 
their  own;  their  very  looks  betoken  the 
lavish,  whole-hearted,  generous  hospitality 
of  the  planters  who  dwell  therein. 

Beyond  the  end  of  cultivation  towers  the 
great  forest.  Wherever  the  water  stands 
in  pools,  and  by  the  edges  of  the  lakes  and 
bayous,  the  giant  cypress  loom  aloft,  ri- 
valled in  size  by  some  of  the  red  gums  and 
white  oaks.  In  stature,  in  towering  majes- 
ty, they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  trees  of 
our  eastern  forests;  lordlier  kings  of  the 
green-leaved  world  are  not  to  be  found 
until  we  reach  the  sequoias  and  redwoods 
of  the  Sierras.  Among  them  grow  many 
other  trees — hackberry,  thorn,  honey  lo- 
cust, tupelo,  pecan  and  ash.  In  the  cy- 
press sloughs  the  singular  knees  of  the  trees 
stand  two  or  three  feet  above  the  black 
ooze.  Palmettos  grow  thickly  in  places. 
The  canebrakes  stretch  along  the  slight 
rises  of  ground,  often  extending  for  miles, 
forming  one  of  the  mosi;  striking  and  inter- 
esting features  of  the  country.  They  choke 
out  other  growths,  the  feathery,  graceful 
canes  standing  in  ranks,  tall,  slender, 
serried,  each  but  a  few  inches  from  his 
brother,  and  springing  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  They  look  like  bamboos; 
they  are  well-nigh  impenetrable  to  a  man 
on  horseback ;  even  on  foot  they  make 
difficult  walking  unless  free  use  is  made  of 
the  heavy  bush-knife.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  through  them  for  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  paces,  and  often  for  not  half  that 
distance.  Bears  make  their  lairs  in  them, 
and  they  are  the  refuge  for  hunted  things. 
Outside  of  them,  in  the  swamp,  bushes  of 
many  kinds  grow  thick  among  the  tall 
trees,  and  vines  and  creepers  climb  the 
trunks  and  hang  in  trailing  festoons  from 
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the  branches.  Here,  likewise,  the  bush- 
knife  is  in  constant  play,  as  the  skilled 
horsemen  thread  their  way,  often  at  a 
gallop,  in  and  out  among  the  great  tree 
trunks,  and  through  the  dense,  tangled, 
thorny  undergrowth. 

In  the  lakes  and  larger  bayous  we  saw 
alligators  and  garfish;  and  monstrous  snap- 
ping turtles,  fearsome  brutes  of  the  slime, 
as  heavy  as  a  man,  and  with  huge  horny 
beaks  that  with  a  single  snap  could  take 
off  a  man's  hand  or  foot.  One  of  the 
planters  with  us  had  lost  part  of  his  hand 
by  the  bite  of  an  alligator;  and  had  seen  a 
companion  seized  by  the  foot  by  a  huge 
garfish  from  which  he  was  rescued  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  by  his  fellow  swim- 
mers. There  were  black  bass  in  the 
waters,  too,  and  they  gave  us  many  a  good 
meal.  Thick-bodied  water  moccasins,  foul 
and  dangerous,  kept  near  the  water;  and 
farther  back  in  the  swamp  we  found  and 
killed  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads. 

Coon  and  'possum  were  very  plentiful, 
and  in  the  streams  there  were  minks  and  a 
few  otters.  Black  squirrels  barked  in  the 
tops  of  the  tall  trees  or  descended  to  the 
ground  to  gather  nuts  or  gnaw  the  shed 
deer  antlers — the  latter  a  habit  they  shared 
with  the  wood  rats.  To  me  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  smaller  mammals,  how- 
ever, were  the  swamp  rabbits,  which  are 
thoroughly  amphibious  in  their  habits,  not 
only  swimming  but  diving,  and  taking  to 
the  water  almost  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
muskrats.  They  lived  in  the  depths  of 
the  woods  and  beside  the  lonely  bayous. 

Birds  were  plentiful.  Mocking-birds 
abounded  in  the  clearings,  where,  among 
many  sparrows  of  more  common  kind,  I 
saw  the  painted  finch,  the  gaudily  colored 
brother  of  our  little  indigo  bunting,  though 
at  this  season  his  plumage  was  faded  and 
dim.  In  the  thick  woods  where  we  hunted 
there  were  many  cardinal  birds  and  winter 
wrens,  both  in  full  song.  Thrashers  were 
even  more  common;  but  so  cautious  that 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  see  them,  in  spite 
of  their  incessant  clucking  and  calling  and 
their  occasional  bursts  of  song.  There  were 
crowds  of  warblers  and  vireos  of  many 
different  kinds,  evidently  migrants  from  the 
North,  and  generally  silent.  The  most 
characteristic  birds,  however,  wxre  the 
woodpeckers,  of  which  there  were  seven  or 
eight  species,  the  commonest  around  our 


camp  being  the  handsome  red-bellied,  the 
brother  of  the  red-head  which  we  saw  in 
the  clearings.  The  most  notable  birds  and 
those  which  most  interested  me  were  the 
great  ivory-billed  woodpeckers.  Of  these 
I  saw  three,  all  of  them  in  groves  of  giant 
cypress;  their  brilliant  white  bills  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  black  of  their 
general  plumage.  They  were  noisy  but 
wary,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  set  off 
the  wildness  of  the  swamp  as  much  as  any 
of  the  beasts  of  the  chase.  Among  the 
birds  of  prey  the  commonest  were  the 
barred  ow4s,  which  I  have  never  elsewhere 
found  so  plentiful.  Their  hooting  and  yell- 
ing were  heard  all  around  us  throughout 
the  night,  and  once  one  of  them  hooted  at 
intervals  for  several  minutes  at  mid-day. 
One  of  these  owls  had  caught  and  was  de- 
vouring a  snake  in  the  late  afternoon,  while 
it  was  still  daylight.  In  the  dark  nights 
and  still  mornings  and  evenings  their  cries 
seemed  strange  and  unearthly,  the  long 
hoots  varied  by  screeches,  and  by  all  kinds 
of  uncanny  noises. 

At  our  first  camp  our  tents  w^ere  pitched 
by  the  bayou.  For  four  days  the  weather 
was  hot,  with  steaming  rains;  after  that 
it  grew  cool  and  clear.  Huge  biting  flies, 
bigger  than  bees,  attacked  our  horses;  but 
the  insect  plagues,  so  veritable  a  scourge 
in  this  country  during  the  months  of  warm 
weather,  had  well-nigh  vanished  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  fall. 

The  morning  after  we  reached  camp  we 
were  joined  by  Ben  Lilley,  the  hunter,  a 
spare,  full-bearded  man,  with  wild,  gentle, 
blue  eyes  and  a  frame  of  steel  and  whip- 
cord. I  never  met  any  other  man  so  in- 
different to  fatigue  and  hardship.  He 
equalled  Cooper's  Deerslayer  in  woodcraft, 
in  hardihood,  in  simplicity — and  also  in 
loquacity.  The  morning  he  joined  us  in 
camp,  he  had  come  on  foot  through  the 
thick  woods,  followed  by  his  two  dogs,  and 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  for  he  did  not  like  to  drink  the 
swamp  water.  It  had  rained  hard  through- 
out the  night  and  he  had  no  shelter,  no 
rubber  coat,  nothing  but  the  clothes  he 
was  wearing,  and  the  ground  was  too  wxt 
for  him  to  lie  on ;  so  he  perched  in  a  crooked 
tree  in  the  beating  rain,  much  as  if  he  had 
been  a  wild  turkey.  But  he  was  not  in 
the  least  tired  when  he  struck  camp;  and, 
though  he  slept  an  hour  after  breakfast. 
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it  was  chiefly  because  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Sunday,  on 
which  day  he  never  hunted  nor  labored. 
He  could  run  through  the  woods  like  a 
buck,  was  far  more  enduring,  and  quite 
as  indifferent  to  weather,  though  he  was 
over  fifty  years  old.  He  had  trapped  and 
hunted  throughout  almost  all  the  half 
century  of  his  life,  and  on  trail  of  game  he 
was  as  sure  as  his  own  hounds.  His  ob- 
servations on  wild  creatures  were  singularly 
close  and  accurate.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  chase  of  the  bear,  which  he 
followed  by  himself,  with  one  or  two  dogs; 
often  he  would  be  on  the  trail  of  his  quarry 
for  days  at  a  time,  lying  down  to  sleep 
wherever  night  overtook  him;  and  he  had 
killed  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  bears. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
were  joined  by  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  we 
owed  the  success  of  our  hunt.  They  were 
Messrs.  Clive  and  Harley  Metcalf ,  planters 
from  Mississippi,  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
thorough  woodsmen  and  hunters,  skilled 
marksmen,  and  utterly  fearless  horsemen. 
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For  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had  hunted 
bear  and  deer  with  horse  and  hound,  and 
were  masters  of  the  art.  They  brought  with 
them  their  pack  of  bear  hounds,  only  one, 
however,  being  a  thoroughly  staunch  and 
seasoned  veteran.  The  pack  was  under  the 
immediate  control  of  a  negro  hunter.  Holt 
Collier,  in  his  own  way  as  remarkable  a 
character  as  Ben  Lilley.  He  was  a  man 
of  sixty  and  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  he  had  all  the  dignity  of  an  African 
chief,  and  for  half  a  century  he  had  been 
a  bear  hunter,  having  killed  or  assisted  in 
killing  over  three  thousand  bears.  He  had 
been  born  a  slave  on  the  Hinds  plantation, 
his  father,  an  old  man  when  he  was  born, 
having  been  the  body-servant  and  cook  of 
"old  General  Hinds,"  as  he  called  him, 
when  the  latter  fought  under  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans.  When  ten  years  old  Holt 
had  been  taken  on  the  horse  behind  his 
young  master,  the  Hinds  of  that  day,  on  a 
bear  hunt,  when  he  killed  his  first  bear. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  had  not  only  followed 
his  master  to  battle  as  his  body-servant, 
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but  had  acted  under  him  as  sharpshooter 
against  the  Union  soldiers.  After  the  war 
he  continued  to  stay  with  his  master  until 
the  latter  died,  and  had  then  been  adopted 
by  the  Metcalfs;  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
brought  them  up,  and  treated  them  with 
that  mixture  of  affection  and  grumbling 
respect  which  an  old  nurse  shows  toward 
the  lad  who  has  ceased  being  a  child.  The 
two  Metcalfs  and  Holt  understood  one 
another  thoroughly,  and  understood  their 
hounds  and  the  game  their  hounds  fol- 
lowed almost  as  thoroughly. 

They  had  killed  many  deer  and  wild-cat, 
and  now  and  then  a  panther;  but  their 
favorite  game  was  the  black  bear,  which, 
until  within  a  very  few  years,  was  ex- 
traordinarily plentiful  in  the  swamps  and 
canebrakes  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  which  is  still  found  here 
'  and  there,  although  in  greatly  diminished 
;  numbers.  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
the  bears  go  into  their  dens  toward  the  end 
of  January,  usually  in  hollow  trees,  often 
very  high  up  in  living  trees,  but  often  also 
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in  great  logs  that  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 
They  come  forth  toward  the  end  of  April, 
the  cubs  having  been  born  in  the  interval. 
At  this  time  the  bears  are  nearly  as  fat, 
so  my  informants  said,  as  when  they  enter 
their  dens  in  January;  but  they  lose  their 
fat  very  rapidly.  On  first  coming  out  in 
the  spring  they  usually  eat  ash  buds  and  the 
tender  young  cane  called  mutton  cane,  and 
at  that  season  they  generally  refuse  to 
eat  the  acorns  even  when  they  are  plenti- 
ful. According  to  my  informants  it  is  at 
this  season  that  they  are  most  apt  to  take 
to  killing  stock,  almost  always  the  hogs 
which  run  wild  or  semi- wild  in  the  woods. 
They  are  very  individual  in  their  habits, 
however;  many  of  them  never  touch  stock, 
while  others,  usually  old  he-bears,  may  kill 
numbers  of  hogs;  in  one  case  an  old  he- 
bear  began  this  hog  killing  just  as  soon 
as  he  left  his  den.  In  the  summer  months 
they  find  but  little  to  eat,  and  it  is  at  this 
season  that  they  are  most  industrious  in 
hunting  for  grubs,  insects,  frogs  and  small 
mammals.     In  some  neighborhoods  they 
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Holt  Collier  and  his  hounds. 


do  not  eat  fish,  while  in  other  places,  per- 
haps not  far  away,  they  not  only  greedily 
eat  dead  fish,  but  will  themselves  kill  fish 
if  they  can  find  them  in  shallow  pools  left 
by  the  receding  waters.  As  soon  as  the 
mast  is  on  the  ground  they  begin  to  feed 
upon  it,  and  when  the  acorns  and  pecans 
are  plentiful  they  eat  nothing  else,  though 
at  first  berries  of  all  kinds  and  grapes  are 
eaten  also.  When  in  November  they  have 
begun  only  to  eat  the  acorns  they  put  on 
fat  as  no  other  wild  animal  does,  and  by 
the  end  of  December  a  full-grown  bear  may 
w^eigh  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in 
August,  the  difference  being  as  great  as 
between  a  very  fat  and  a  lean  hog.  Old 
he-bears  which  in  August  wxigh  three 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards  will,  toward 
the  end  of  December,  weigh  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  even  more  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Bears  vary  greatly  in  their  habits  in 
different  localities,  in  addition  to  the  indi- 
vidual variation  among  those  of  the  same 
neighborhood.  Around  Avery  Island,  John 


Mcllhenny's  plantation,  the  bears  only  ap- 
pear from  June  to  November;  there  they 
never  kill  hogs,  but  feed  at  first  on  corn  and 
then  on  sugar-cane,  doing  immense  dam- 
age in  the  fields,  quite  as  much  as  hogs 
would  do.  But  when  we  were  on  the  Ten- 
sas we  visited  a  family  of  settlers  who  lived 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  ten  miles 
from  any  neighbors;  and  although  bears 
were  plentiful  around  them  they  never  mo- 
lested their  corn-fields — in  which  the  coons, 
however,  did  great  damage. 

A  big  bear  is  cunning,  and  is  a  dangerous 
fighter  to  the  dogs.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  that  these  black 
bears,  even  when  wounded  and  at  bay,  are 
dangerous  to  men,  in  spite  of  their  formi- 
dable strength.  Each  of  the  hunters  with 
whom  I  was  camped  had  been  charged  by 
one  or  two  among  the  scores  or  hundreds 
of  bears  he  had  slain,  but  no  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  injured,  although  they  knew 
other  men  who  had  been  injured.  Their 
immunity  was  due  to  their  own  skill  and 
coolness;   for  when  the  dogs  were  around 
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the  bear  the  hunter  invariably  ran  close 
in  so  as  to  kill  the  bear  at  once  and  save 
the  pack.  Each  of  the  Metcalfs  had  on 
one  occasion  killed  a  large  bear  with  a 
knife,  when  the  hounds  had  seized  it  and 
the  man  dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  shooting 
one  of  them.  They  had  in  their  younger 
days  hunted  with  a  General  Hamberlin,  a 
Mississippi  planter  whom  they  well  knew, 
who  was  then  already  an  old  man.  He 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  chase  of 
the  bear,  not  only  because  of  the  sport  it 
afforded,  but  also  in  a  certain  way  as  a 
matter  of  vengeance;  for  his  father,  also 
a  keen  bear-hunter,  had  been  killed  by  a 
bear.  It  was  an  old  he,  which  he  had 
wounded  and  which  had  been  bayed  by 
the  dogs;  it  attacked  him,  throwing  him 
down  and  biting  him  so  severely  that  he 
died  a  couple  of  days  later.  This  was  in 
1847.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lambeth  sends  the 
following  account  of  the  fatal  encounter: 

"  I  send  you  an  extract  from  the  '  Brother 
Jonathan,'  published  in  New  York  in  1847  • 

'"Dr.  Monroe  Hamberlin,  Robert  Wil- 
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son,  Joe  Brazeil,  and  others  left  Satartia, 
Miss.,  and  in  going  up  Big  Sunflower  River, 
met  Mr.  Leiser  and  his  party  of  hunters 
returning  to  Vicksburg.  Mr.  Leiser  told 
Dr.  Hamberlin  that  he  saw  the  largest  bear 
track  at  the  big  Mound  on  Lake  George 
that  he  ever  saw,  and  was  afraid  to  tackle 
him.  Dr.  Hamberlin  said,  "I  never  saw  one 
that  I  was  afraid  to  tackle."  Dr.  Hamber- 
lin landed  his  skiff  at  the  Mound  and  his 
dogs  soon  bayed  the  bear.  Dr.  Hamberlin 
fired  and  the  ball  glanced  on  the  bear's 
head.  The  bear  caught  him  by  the  right 
thigh  and  tore  all  the  flesh  off.  He  drew 
his  knife  and  the  bear  crushed  his  right 
arm.  He  cheered  the  dogs  and  they  pulled 
the  bear  off.  The  bear  whipped  the  dogs 
and  attacked  him  the  third  time,  biting  him 
in  the  hollow  back  of  his  neck.  Mr.  Wil- 
son came  up  and  shot  the  bear  dead  on  Dr. 
Hamberlin.  The  party  returned  to  Sa- 
tartia, but  Dr.  Hamberlin  told  them  to  put 
the  bear  in  the  skiff,  that  he  would  not  leave 
without  his  antagonist.  The  bear  weighed 
640  pounds.' 
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''Dr.  Hamberlin  lived  three  days.  I 
knew  all  the  parties.  His  son  John  and 
myself  hunted  with  them  in  1843  ^^^d.  1844, 
when  we  were  too  small  to  carry  a  gun." 

A  large  bear  is  not  afraid  of  dogs,  and 
an  old  he,  or  a  she  with  cubs,  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  catch  and  kill 
any  dog  that  comes  near  enough.  While 
lean  and  in  good  running  condition  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a  bear  to  bay; 
but  as  they  grow  fat  they  become  steadily 
less  able  to  run,  and  the  young  ones,  and 
even  occasionally  a  full-grown  she,  will 
then  readily  tree.  If  a  man  is  not  near  by, 
a  big  bear  that  has  become  tired  will  treat 
the  pack  with  whimsical  indifference.  The 
Metcalfs  recounted  to  me  how  they  had 
once  seen  a  bear,  which  had  been  chased 
quite  a  time,  evidently  make  up  its  mind 
that  it  needed  a  rest  and  could  afford  to 
take  it  without  much  regard  for  the  hounds. 
The  bear  accordingly  selected  a  small 
opening  and  lay  flat  on  its  back  with  its 
nose  and  all  its  four  legs  extended.  The 
dogs  surrounded  it  in  frantic  excitement, 


barking  and  baying,  and  gradually  com- 
ing in  a  ring  very  close  up.  The  bear 
was  watching,  however,  and  suddenly  sat 
up  with  a  jerk,  frightening  the  dogs  near- 
ly into  fits.  Half  of  them  turned  back- 
somersaults  in  their  panic,  and  all  promptly 
gave  the  bear  ample  room.  The  bear 
having  looked  about,  lay  flat  on  its  back 
again,  and  the  pack  gradually  regaining 
courage  once  more  closed  in.  At  first  the 
bear,  which  was  evidently  reluctant  to 
arise,  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  now  and 
then  thrusting  an  unexpected  paw  toward 
them;  and  when  they  became  too  bold  it 
sat  up  with  a  jump  and  once  more  put 
them  all  to  flight. 

For  several  days  we  hunted  perseveringly 
around  this  camp  on  the  Tensas  Bayou, 
but  without  success.  Deer  abounded,  but 
we  could  find  no  bear;  and  of  the  deer  we 
killed  only  what  we  actually  needed  for  use 
in  camp.  I  killed  one  myself  by  a  good 
shot,  in  which,  however,  I  fear  that  the 
element  of  luck  played  a  considerable  part. 
We  had  started  as  usual  by  sunrise,  to  be 
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A  halt  in  the  swamp. 


gone  all  day;  for  we  never  counted  upon 
returning  to  camp  before  sunset.  For  an 
hour  or  two  we  threaded  our  way,  first 
along  an  indistinct  trail,  and  then  on  an  old 
disused  road,  the  hardy  woods-horses 
keeping  on  a  running  walk  without  much 
regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground. 
The  disused  road  lay  right  across  a  great 
canebrake,  and  while  some  of  the  party 
went  around  the  cane  with  the  dogs,  the 
rest  of  us  strung  out  along  the  road  so  as 
to  get  a  shot  at  any  bear  that  might  come 
across  it.  I  was  following  Harley  Metcalf , 
with  John  Mcllhenny  and  Dr.  Rixey  be- 
hind on  the  way  to  their  posts,  when  we 
heard  in  the  far-off  distance  two  of  the 
younger  hounds,  evidently  on  the  trail  of  a 
deer.  Almost  immediately  afterward  a 
crash  in  the  bushes  at  our  right  hand  and 
behind  us  made  me  turn  around,  and  I  saw 
a  deer  running  across  the  few  feet  of  open 
space;  and  as  I  leaped  from  my  horse  it 
disappeared  in  the  cane.  I  am  a  rather 
deliberate  shot,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances a  rifle  is  not  the  best  weapon  for 
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snap  shooting,  while  there  is  no  kind  of 
shooting  more  difficult  than  on  running 
game  in  a  canebrake.  Luck  favored  me  in 
this  instance,  however,  for  there  was  a 
spot  a  little  ahead  of  where  the  deer  entered 
in  which  the  cane  was  thinner,  and  I  kept 
my  rifle  on  its  indistinct,  shadowy  outline 
until  it  reached  this  spot;  it  then  ran 
quartering  away  from  me,  which  made  my 
shot  much  easier,  although  I  could  only 
catch  its  general  outline  through  the  cane. 
But  the  45-70  which  I  w^as  using  is  a 
powerful  gun  and  shoots  right  through 
cane  or  bushes;  and  as  soon  as  I  pulled 
the  trigger  the  deer,  with  a  bleat,  turned  a 
tremendous  somersault  and  was  dead  when 
we  reached  it.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  my  bullet  should  have  sped  so  true 
when  I  was  making  my  first  shot  in  com- 
pany with  my  hard-riding  straight-shoot- 
ing planter  friends. 

But  no  bear  were  to  be  found.  We 
waited  long  hours  on  likely  stands.  We 
rode  around  the  canebrakes  through  the 
swampy    jungle,    or    threaded    our    w^ay 
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across  them  on  trails  cut  by  the  heavy 
wood-knives  of  my  companions;  but  we 
found  nothing.  Until  the  trails  were  cut 
the  canebrakes  were  impenetrable  to  a 
horse  and  were  difficult  enough  to  a  man 
on  foot.  On  going  through  them  it  seemed 
as  if  we  must  be  in  the  tropics;  the  silence, 
the  stillness,  the  heat,  and  the  obscurity, 
all  combining  to  give  a  certain  eeriness  to 
the  task,  as  we  chopped  our  winding  way 
slowly  through  the  dense  mass  of  close- 
growing,  feather-fronded  stalks.  Each  of 
the  hunters  prided  himself  on  his  skill  with 
the  horn,  which  was  an  essential  adjunct 
of  the  hunt,  used  both  to  summon  and  con- 
trol the  hounds,  and  for  signalling  among 
the  hunters  themselves.  The  tones  of 
many  of  the  horns  were  full  and  musical; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  as  they 
wailed  to  one  another,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, across  the  great  stretches  of  lonely 
swamp  and  forest. 

A  few  days  convinced  us  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  stay  longer  where  we 
were.     Accordingly,  early  one  morning  we 


hunters  started  for  a  new  camp  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  on  Bear 
Lake.  We  took  the  hounds  with  us,  and 
each  man  carried  what  he  chose  or  could 
in  his  saddle-pockets,  while  his  slicker  was 
on  his  horse's  back  behind  him.  Otherwise 
we  took  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of 
supplies,  and  the  negroes  with  the  tents 
and  camp  equipage  were  three  days  before 
they  overtook  us.  On  our  way  down  we 
were  joined  by  Major  Amacker  and  Dr. 
Miller,  with  a  small  pack  of  cat  hounds. 
These  were  good  deer  dogs,  and  they  ran 
down  and  killed  on  the  ground  a  good- 
sized  bob-cat — a  wild-cat,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  South.  It  was  a  male  and  weighed 
twenty-three  and  a  half  pounds.  It  had 
just  killed  and  eaten  a  large  rabbit.  The 
stomachs  of  the  deer  we  killed,  by  the  way, 
contained  acorns  and  leaves. 

Our  new  camp  was  beautifully  situated 
on  the  bold,  steep  bank  of  Bear  Lake — a 
tranquil  stretch  of  water,  part  of  an  old 
river-bed,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  broad, 
with  a  winding  length  of  several  miles. 
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i)t  Jcypress  grew  at  the  edge  of  the 
^f*f  the  singular  cypress  knees  rising  in 
■^^'eypry  direction  round  about,  while  at  the 
tfbnoms  of  the  trunks  themselves  were  often 
cavernous  hollows  opening  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water,  some  of  them  serving  as  dens 
for  alligators.  There  was  a  waxing  moon,  so 
that  the  nights  were  as  beautiful  as  the  days. 

From  our  new  camp  we  hunted  as  stead- 
ily as  from  the  old.  We  saw  bear  sign,  but 
not  much  of  it,  and  only  one  or  two  fresh 
tracks.  One  day  the  hounds  jumped  a 
bear,  probably  a  yearling  from  the  way  it 
ran;  for  at  this  season  a  yearling  or  a  two- 
year-old  will  run  almost  like  a  deer,  keep- 
ing to  the  thick  cane  as  long  as  it  can  and 
then  bolting  across  through  the  bushes  of 
the  ordinary  swamp  land  until  it  can  reach 
another  canebrake.  After  a  three  hours' 
run  this  particular  animal  managed  to  get 
clear  away  without  one  of  the  hunters  ever 
seeing  it,  and  it  ran  until  all  the  dogs  were 
tired  out.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  party  shot  a  small 
yearling — that  is,  a  bear  which  would  have 
been  two  years  old  in  the  following  Febru- 
ary. It  was  very  lean,  weighing  but  fifty- 
five  pounds.  The  finely-chewed  acorns  in 
its  stomach  showed  that  it  was  already  be- 
ginning to  find  mast. 

We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  an  old  she  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  next  morning  we 
started  to  hunt  her  out.  I  went  with  Clive 
Metcalf .  We  had  been  joined  overnight  by 
Mr.  Ichabod  Osborn  and  his  son  Tom,  two 
Louisiana  planters,  with  six  or  eight  hounds 
— or  rather  bear  dogs,  for  in  these  packs 
most  of  the  animals  are  of  mixed  blood, 
and,  as  with  all  packs  that  are  used  in  the 
genuine  hunting  of  the  wilderness,  pedigree 
counts  for  nothing  as  compared  with  steadi- 
ness, courage  and  intelligence.  There  were 
only  two  of  the  new  dogs  that  were  really 
stanch  bear  dogs.  The  father  of  Ichabod 
Osborn  had  taken  up  the  plantation  upon 
which  they  were  living  in  1811,  only  a  few 
years  after  Louisiana  became  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  young  Osborn  was  now 
the  third  in  line  from  father  to  son  who  had 
steadily  hunted  bears  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood. 

On  reaching  the  cypress  slough  near 
which  the  tracks  of  the  old  she  had  been 
seen  the  day  before,  Clive  Metcalf  and  I 
separated  from  the  others  and  rode  off  at  a 
lively  pace  between  two  of  the  canebrakes. 


After  an  hour  or  two's  wait  we  heard,  very 
far  off,  the  notes  of  one  of  the  loudest- 
mouthed  hounds,  and  instantly  rode  toward 
it,  until  we  could  make  out  the  babel  of  the 
pack.  Some  hard  galloping  brought  us  op- 
posite the  point  toward  which  they  were 
heading — for  experienced  hunters  can  often 
tell  the  probable  line  of  a  bear's  flight,  and 
the  spots  at  which  it  will  break  cover.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  bear  shied  off  from 
leaving  the  thick  cane  and  doubled  back; 
and  soon  the  hounds  were  once  more  out 
of  hearing,  while  we  galloped  desperately 
around  the  edge  of  the  cane.  The  tough 
woods-horses  kept  their  feet  like  cats  as 
they  leaped  logs,  plunged  through  bushes, 
and  dodged  in  and  out  among  the  tree 
trunks;  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  pre- 
vent the  vines  from  lifting  us  out  of  the 
saddle,  while  the  thorns  tore  our  hands  and 
faces.  Hither  and  thither  we  went,  now  at 
a  trot,  now  at  a  run,  now  stopping  to  listen 
for  the  pack.  Occasionally  we  could  hear 
the  hounds,  and  then  off  we  would  go  rac- 
ing through  the  forest  toward  the  point 
for  which  we  thought  they  were  heading. 
Finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  this,  we 
came  up  on  one  side  of  a  canebrake  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  could  hear,  not  only 
the  pack,  but  the  yelling  and  cheering  of 
Harley  Metcalf  and  Tom  Osborn  and  one 
or  two  of  the  negro  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  trying  to  keep  the  dogs  up  to  their 
work  in  the  thick  cane.  Again  we  rode 
ahead,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes  were  re- 
warded by  hearing  the  leading  dogs  come 
to  bay  in  the  thickest  of  the  cover.  Having 
galloped  as  near  to  the  spot  as  we  could  we 
threw  ourselves  off  the  horses  and  plunged 
into  the  cane,  trying  to  cause  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible,  but  of  course  utterly 
unable  to  avoid  making  some  noise.  Before 
we  were  within  gunshot,  however,  we  could 
tell  by  the  sounds  that  the  bear  had  once 
again  started,  making  what  is  called  a 
''walking  bay."  Clive  Metcalf,  a  finished 
bear-hunter,  was  speedily  able  to  determine 
what  the  bear's  probable  course  w^ould  be, 
and  we  stole  through  the  cane  until  we 
came  to  a  spot  near  which  he  thought  the 
quarry  would  pass.  Then  we  crouched 
down,  I  with  my  rifle  at  the  ready.  Nor  did 
we  have  long  to  wait.  Peering  through  the 
thick-growing  stalks  I  suddenly  made  out 
the  dim  outline  of  the  bear  coming  straight 
toward  us;    and  noiselessly  I  cocked  and 
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Listening  for  the  pack. 


half-raised  my  rifle,  waiting  for  a  clearer 
chance.  In  a  few  seconds  it  came;  the  bear 
turned  almost  broadside  to  me,  and  walked 
forward  very  stiff-legged,  almost  as  if  on 
tiptoe,  now  and  then  looking  back  at  the 
nearest  dogs.  These  were  two  in  number — 
Rowdy,  a  very  deep-voiced  hound,  in  the 
lead,  and  Queen,  a  shrill-tongued  brindled 
bitch,  a  little  behind.  Once  or  twice  the 
bear  paused  as  she  looked  back  at  them, 
evidently  hoping  that  they  would  come  so 
near  that  by  a  sudden  race  she  could  catch 
one  of  them.   But  they  were  too  wary. 


All  of  this  took  but  a  few  moments,  and 
as  I  saw  the  bear  quite  distinctly  some 
twenty  yards  off,  I  fired  for  behind  the 
shoulder.  Although  I  could  see  her  outline, 
yet  the  cane  was  so  thick  that  my  sight  was 
on  it  and  not  on  the  bear  itself.  But  I  knew 
my  bullet  would  go  true;  and,  sure  enough, 
at  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  bear  stumbled 
and  fell  forward,  the  bullet  having  passed 
through  both  lungs  and  out  at  the  opposite 
side.  Immediately  the  dogs  came  running 
forward  at  full  speed,  and  we  raced  for- 
ward likewise  lest  the  pack  should  receive 
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damage.  The  bear  had  but  a  minute  or  two 
to  Hve,  yet  even  in  that  time  more  than  one 
valuable  hound  might  lose  its  life;  so  when 
within  half  a  dozen  steps  of  the  black,  an- 
gered beast,  I  fired  again,  breaking  the 
spine  at  the  root  of  the  neck;  and  down 
went  the  bear  stark  dead,  slain  in  the  cane- 
brake  in  true  hunter  fashion.  One  by  one 
the  hounds  struggled  up  and  fell  on  their 
dead  quarry,  the  noise  of  the  worry  filling 
the  air.  Then  we  dragged  the  bear  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  cane,  and  my  companion 
wound  his  horn  to  summon  the  other 
hunters. 

This  was  a  big  she-bear,  very  lean,  and 
weighing  two  hundred  and  two  pounds.  In 
her  stomach  were  palmetto  berries,  beetles 
and  a  little  mutton  cane,  but  chiefly  acorns 
chewed  up  in  a  fine  brown  mass. 

John  Mcllhenny  had  killed  a  she-bear 
about  the  size  of  this  on  his  plantation  at 
Avery's  Island  the  previous  June.  Several 
bear  had  been  raiding  his  corn-fields,  and 
one  evening  he  determined  to  try  to  w^aylay 
them.  After  dinner  he  left  the  ladies  of  his 
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party  on  the  gallery  of  his  house  while  he 
rode  down  in  a  hollow  and  concealed  him- 
self on  the  lower  side  of  the  corn-field.  Be- 
fore he  had  waited  ten  minutes  a  she-bear 
and  her  cub  came  into  the  field.  The  she 
rose  on  her  hind  legs,  tearing  down  an  arm- 
ful of  ears  of  corn  which  she  seemingly  gave 
to  the  cub,  and  then  rose  for  another  arm- 
ful. Mcllhenny  shot  her;  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  the  cub;  and  rejoined  the  party  on 
the  veranda,  having  been  absent  but  one 
hour. 

After  the  death  of  my  bear  I  had  only  a 
couple  of  days  left.  We  spent  them  a  long 
distance  from  camp,  having  to  cross  two 
bayous  before  wx  got  to  the  hunting 
grounds.  I  missed  a  shot  at  a  deer,  seeing 
little  more  than  the  flicker  of  its  white  tail 
through  the  dense  bushes;  and  the  pack 
caught  and  killed  a  very  lean  two-year-old 
bear  weighing  eighty  pounds.  Near  a 
beautiful  pond  called  Panther  Lake  we 
found  a  deer-lick,  the  ground  not  merely 
bare,  but  furrowed  into  hollows  by  the 
tongues  of  the  countless  generations  of  deer 
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that  had  frequented  the  place.  We  also 
passed  a  huge  mound,  the  only  hillock  in 
the  entire  district;  it  was  the  work  of  man, 
for  it  had  been  built  in  the  unknown  past 
by  those  unknown  people  whom  we  call 
mound-builders.  On  the  trip,  all  told,  we 
killed  and  brought  into  camp  three  bear, 
six  deer,  a  wild-cat,  a  turkey,  a  possum  and 
a  dozen  squirrels;  and  we  ate  everything 
except  the  wild-cat. 

In  the  evenings  we  sat  around  the  blazing 
camp-fires,  and,  as  always  on  such  occa- 
sions, each  hunter  told  tales  of  his  advent- 
ures and  of  the  strange  feats  and  habits  of 
the  beasts  of  the  wilderness.  There  had 
been  beaver  all  through  this  delta  in  the  old 
days,  and  a  very  few  are  still  left  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  One  Sunday  morning  we 
saw  two  wolves,  I  think  young  of  the  year, 
appear  for  a  moment  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bayou,  but  they  vanished  before  we 
could  shoot.  All  of  our  party  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  with  wolves.  The 
Metcalfs  had  had  many  sheep  killed  by 
them,  the  method  of  killing  being  invaria- 


bly by  a  single  bite  which  tore  open  the 
throat  while  the  wolf  ran  beside  his  victim. 
The  wolves  also  killed  young  hogs,  but 
were  very  cautious  about  meddling  with  an 
old  sow;  while  one  of  the  big  half-wild 
boars  that  ranged  free  through  the  woods 
had  no  fear  of  any  number  of  wolves.  Their 
endurance  and  the  extremely  difficult  na- 
ture of  the  country  made  it  difficult  to  hunt 
them,  and  the  hunters  all  bore  them  a 
grudge,  because  if  a  hound  got  lost  in  a 
region  where  wolves  were  at  all  plentiful 
they  were  almost  sure  to  find  and  kill  him 
before  he  got  home.  They  were  fond  of 
preying  on  dogs,  and  at  times  would  boldly 
kill  the  hounds  right  ahead  of  the  hunters. 
In  one  instance,  while  the  dogs  were  follow- 
ing a  bear  and  were  but  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  the  horsemen,  a 
small  party  of  wolves  got  in  on  them  and 
killed  two.  One  of  the  Osborns,  having  a 
valuable  hound  which  was  addicted  to 
wandering  in  the  woods,  saved  him  from 
the  wolves  by  putting  a  bell  on  him.  The 
wolves   evidently    suspected    a    trap    and 
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would  never  go  near  the  dog.  On  one  occa- 
sion another  of  his  hounds  got  loose  with  a 
chain  on,  and  they  found  him  a  day  or  two 
afterwards   unharmed,    his   chain    having 
become  entangled   in  the  branches  of  a 
bush.     One  or  two  wolves  had  evidently 
walked  around  and  around  the  imprisoned 
dog,  but  the  chain  had  awakened  their  sus- 
picions and  they  had  not  pounced  on  him. 
They  had  killed  a  yearling  heifer  a  short 
time  before,  on  Osborn's  plantation,  biting 
her  in  the  hams. 
It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  fox 
hounds  as  a  rule 
are  afraid  of  at- 
tacking a  wolf; 
but   all  of   my 
friends  assured 
me  that  their 
dogs,  if  a  suffi- 
cient number 
of  them  were  to- 
gether, would 
tackle  a  wolf 
without  hesita- 
tion; the  packs, 
however,  were  al- 
ways  composed, 
to  the  extent  of  at 
least  half,  of  dogs 
which ,  though 
part  hound,  were 
part  shepherd  or 
bull  or  some  other 
breed.  Dr.  Miller 
had   hunted  in 
Arkansas  with  a 
pack  specially 

trained  after  the  wolf.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  of  them  all  told,  and  on  this  hunt  they 
ran  down  and  killed  unassisted  four  full- 
grown  wolves,  although  some  of  the  hounds 
were  badly  cut.  None  of  my  companions 
had  ever  known  of  wolves  actually  molest- 
ing men,  but  Mr.  Ichabod  Osborn's  son-in- 
law  had  a  queer  adventure  with  wolves 
while  riding  alone  through  the  woods  one 
late  afternoon.  His  horse  acting  nervously, 
he  looked  about  and  saw  that  five  wolves 
were  coming  towards  him.  One  was  a 
bitch,  the  other  four  were  males.  Thev 
seemed  to  pay  little  heed  to  him,  and  he 
shot  one  of  the  males,  which  crawled  off. 
The  next  minute  the  bitch  ran  straight  tow- 
ard him  and  was  almost  at  his  stirrup  when 


he  killed  her.  The  other  three  wolves,  in- 
stead of  running  away,  jumped  to  and  fro 
growling,  with  their  hair  bristling,  and  he 
killed  two  of  them;  whcreujK)n  the  survivor 
at  last  made  off.  He  brought  the  scalps  of 
the  three  dead  wolves  home  with  him. 

Near  our  first  camp  was  the  carcass  of  a 
deer,  a  yearling  buck,  which  had  been 
killed  by  a  cougar.  When  first  found,  the 
wounds  on  the  carcass  showed  that  the 
deer  had  been  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  neck 

at  the  back  of  the 
head;  but  there 
were  scratches  on 
the  rump  as  if  the 
panther  had  land- 
ed on  its  back. 
One  of  the  negro 
hunters,  Brutus 
Jackson,  evident- 
ly a  trustworthy 
man,  told  me  that 
he  had  twice  seen 
cougars,  each 
time  under  unex- 
pected conditions. 
Once  he  saw  a 
bob-cat  race  up  a 
tree,  and  riding 
toward  it  saw  a 
panther  reared  up 
against  the  trunk. 
The  panther 
looked  around  at 
him  quite  calmly, 
and  then  retired 
in  leisurely  fash- 
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went  off  to  get 
some  hounds,  and  when  he  returned  two 
hours  afterwards  the  bob-cat  was  still  up 
the  tree,  evidently  so  badly  scared  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  come  down.  The  hounds 
were  unable  to  follow  the  cougar.  On 
another  occasion  he  heard  a  tremendous 
scuffle  and  immediately  afterwards  saw  a 
big  doe  racing  along  with  a  small  cougar 
literally  riding  it.  The  cougar  was  biting 
the  neck,  but  low  down  near  the  shoul- 
ders; he  was  hanging  on  with  his  front 
paws,  but  was  tearing  away  with  his  hind 
claws,  so  that  the  deer's  hair  appeared 
to  fill  the  air.  As  soon  as  Jackson  ap- 
peared the  panther  left  the  deer.  He  shot 
it,  and  the  doe  galloped  off,  apparently 
without  serious  injury. 
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HE  driver  of  the  only  high- 
])ower  automobile  in  the 
State  in  those  clays  was  feel- 
ing his  importance.  He 
had  just  brought  the  New 
York  capitalist  who  owned 
the  mine  and  his  daughter  o\er  from  the 
railroad  head. 

*'  Did  you  see  her  ?  Say,  but  she's  pretty ! 
And  the  desert's  new,  and  it's  all  fun  for  her. 
She's  never  been  West  before,"  he  was  tell- 
ing the  storekeeper. 

"Yep?"  said  that  philosopher,  who  had 
never  been  East,  between  accounts.  "It's 
not  so  much  her  fault  as  the  stork's  for  drop- 
ping her  in  a  palace  instead  of  on  a  farm 
where  they  couldn't  afford  a  hired  girl." 

"Well,  she  said  she  believed  she  could 
look  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  world 
from  the  range  yonder,  and  she'd  like  to 
keep  right  on  going  till  she  found  out.    But 

her  dad " 

The  driver  continued  his  narrative  about 
Miss  Dorothy  Cannon's  advent  until  he  had 
finished  his  pipe,  when  with  a  couple  of 
cans  of  gasoline  he  started  out  to  the  car, 
which  he  had  left  in  front  of  the  mine 
manager's  house.  It  was  not  there,  but 
heading  a  streak  of  dust  a  thousand  yards 
away. 

The  young  man  dropped  his  cans  of  gas- 
oline without  bending  his  knees.  For  an 
instant  he  stood  transfixed.  Then  he  ran 
a  few  steps  forward,  waved  his  cap  and 
shouted  hysterically  to  the  flying  machine, 
a  proceeding  as  futile  as  trying  to  summon 
a  cab  on  a  London  dock  from  a  New  York 
pier-head.  Although  his  legs  were  limj)  as 
he  sank  to  the  ground,  he  told  himself  that 
he  was  a  fool  for  entertaining  the  possibility 
which  had  flashed  through  his  mind. 

"Why,  she's  only  taking  a  turn  around," 
he  thought,  staring  out  across  the  treeless, 
waterless  levels.  "She — she'd  know  bet- 
ter than  that,  of  course." 

He  was  so  sure  of  this  that  he  took  out  his 
pipe  and  tobacco.     But  the  fingers  that 
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held  the  match  trembled  and  the  light 
dodged  about  the  bowl. 

"Of  cour.se  she  knows,"  he  kept  repeat- 
ing. "Anybody  that's  had  anything  to  do 
with  autos  knows  what  it  would  mean  to  run 
out  of  gasoline — out  there  !^^ 

The  speck,  diminished  to  a  ]Hn-point  on 
the  alkali-frosted  sand  gleaming  under  the 
sun,  was  heading  as  straight  as  if  it  followed 
a  tape-line. 

"The  rear  tank  was  full,"  he  said,  "and 
the  front  tank  quarter  full,  and  if  she  went 
on  till — till — well,  she'd  do  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles!  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles — 
and  no  horses  here!" 

The  speck  became  invisible.  He  started 
up  to  warn  her  father  in  the  mine. 

"What's  the  good?"  whispered  the  des- 
ert. "You're  not  supposed  to  know.  Wait 
and  see  if  she  doesn't  come  back." 

He  slouched  toward  the  store,  tr}'ing  to 
smoke  nonchalantly. 

Meanwhile,  Dorothy  was  tasting  a  new 
sensation,  the  sweeter  because  it  was  stolen. 
She  was  hearing  a  tale  untold  before.  The 
told  tale  was  of  speed  laws,  of  manners,  of 
crowds,  of  civilization.  This  new  tale  spun 
by  the  cylinders  in  the  harmony  of  mechan- 
ical action  A\'as  of  an  empire  of  freedom  and 
flight;  of  a  paradise  for  rubber  tires. 

Infinite  space  had  become  a  moving  car- 
pet under  the  whirling  wheels,  the  sand 
solid  as  granite  in  the  haze  of  speed.  She 
passed  through  a  valley  into  another  basin, 
and  still  the  mountain  by  which  she  guided 
her  course  was  no  nearer  in  that  clear  air. 
It  was  marching  on  with  her  flight.  Hours 
were  minutes.  "Faster!  Faster!"  sang  her 
desire. 

The  machine  ran  gallantly  while  it  had 
the  breath  of  life.  When  it  slowed  down, 
coasting  gradually  to  a  standstill,  she  ex- 
amined one  thing  and  another  before  she 
came  to  the  vital  thing  which  no  tool  kit  can 
repair. 

On  other  occasions  when  touring  she  had 
run  out  of  gasoline  and  it  had  meant  but  a 
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short  delay.  All  her  life  she  had  been  used 
to  being  served.  As  yet  she  was  not  fright- 
ened. As  yet  she  was  conscious  only  of  a 
pleasure  suspended,  a  journey  interrupted. 

*' Anyway,  I  can  walk  back,"  she  said. 
It  seemed  good  to  speak  aloud,  the  silence 
was  so  intense;  the  sun  had  grown  sudden- 
ly so  hot. 

As  she  spoke  her  sight  lighted  on  the 
speedometer.  It  registered  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles,  and  with  devilish 
exactness  it  added  the  fraction  cf  one- 
eighth. 

"Someone  will  come,  of  course.  It — it 
will  be  easy  for  them  to  follow  my — my 

"  and  the  sentence  was  unfinished. 

She  saw  that  the  wheels  had  left  no  track 
in  the  sand.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
stop  she  looked  around,  north,  east,  south, 
west.  The  sky  was  fleckless  blue.  No 
breath  of  air,  no  living  thing  stirred.  The 
machine,  that  thing  which  five  minutes  be- 
fore had  all  the  life  that  the  ages  of  man's 
invention  can  incarnate  in  metal,  lay  as 
dead  as  the  desert  itself.  She  went  back 
to  it,  as  if  it  still  had  some  power  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  unknown  terrors  of  these 
terrible  distances. 

Crouching  in  the  seat  her  head  fell  into 
her  hands  and  she  gave  way  to  tears.  When 
she  had  sobbed  out  her  passion  she  heard 
a  dripping,  which  made  her  start  with  the 
feeling  of  a  new  horror  whose  name  was 
thirst.  Her  fingers  nimble  with  nervous 
dread,  she  repaired  the  leak  which  the  ra- 
diator had  sprung.  How  much  of  the 
brackish,  metal-smelling  water  that  meant 
life  remained  she  could  not  tell.  Nor  did 
she  endeavor  to  learn,  for  this  might  be 
putting  aside  hope. 

"I'm  not  a  cry  baby,  anyway,"  she  said 
defiantly,  with  trembling  lip.  "Somebody 
will  come  1 "  This  idea  of  one  of  the  stork's 
favorites  was  inborn,  and  not  easily  yielded. 
"Yes,  yes,  somebody  wdlll  Why,  I'll  make 
a  signal  of  distress ! " 

Something  definite  to  do  which  would 
take  her  mind  off  the  situation  was  so  wel- 
come that  she  became  light-hearted  as  she 
crawled  under  the  machine  with  a  wrench. 

While  she  w^as  unfastening  the  brake-rod 
a  man  appeared  around  the  bend  of  a  gully. 
On  seeing  the  automobile  he  stopped  for  an 
instant  and  then  came  forward  with  long, 
swinging  strides,  a  burro  trotting  at  his  side. 
As  she  emerged  and  stood  upright  he  stopped 


again,  with  his  hand  on  the  burro's  head. 
He  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  her  sex 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  alone.  She  looked 
around  in  the  tonneau  apparently  without 
finding  what  she  wanted,  for  she  drew  up 
her  dress  skirt  and  tearing  out  a  breadth  of 
white  petticoat  fastened  this  to  the  brake- 
rod,  which,  in  turn,  she  fastened  to  the  iron 
slot  for  holding  the  cover. 

As  the  man  took  in  the  situation  he 
smiled  and  rubbed  the  burro's  ears.  He 
had  started  forward  once  more  before  she, 
turning  again  to  glance  around  the  forbid- 
ding horizon,  saw  him.  A  joyous  cry  caught 
in  her  throat;  then  she  was  about  to  weep, 
but  thinking  better  of  it,  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief and  in  a  gust  of  enthusiasm  threw 
half  a  dozen  kisses,  after  which  she  collapsed 
on  the  seat. 

The  stranger  was  young  and  uncom- 
monly tall,  as  she  saw  at  a  distance.  He 
was  uncommonly  handsome,  too,  she  saw 
when  he  was  nearer.  But,  on  his  part,  he 
did  not  seem  to  see  her  at  all.  She  might 
have  been  looking  out  of  a  window  and  he 
a  passerby  in  the  street  for  any  sign  of  rec- 
ognition of  her  presence,  as  he  came  for- 
v^ard  with  long  strides  and  a  jaunty  lilt  of  the 
shoulders  that  strained  his  blue  shirt  open 
at  the  neck.  She  was  wondering  if  she  had 
not  better  w-arn  him  that  a  few  feet  more 
and  he  would  stumble  over  an  automobile, 
when  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  looked  into  hers 
and  a  voice  drawled: 

"I  seen  ye  put  up  yer  signal,  and  I  seen 
ye  makin'  gestures  to  me." 

In  his  manner  there  was  apparently  no 
intention  of  rudeness  and  no  enjoyment  of 
her  rosy  confusion  at  having  thrown  kisses 
to  an  individual  guilty  of  such  grammatical 
errors.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  making  a 
statement  of  fact  as  mildly  as  a  navigator 
announces  latitude  and  longitude  after  eight 
bells.  Had  he  been  the  right  kind  of  a 
rescuer  she  might  have  settled  their  plane 
of  relationship  at  once  by  remarking  that 
a  girl  was  w^arranted  in  an  impetuous 
demonstration  to  anyone  who  saved  her 
from  her  plight.  But  what  was  she  to  say 
to  this  miner,  this  adventurer,  prospector, 
lunatic,  or  what  not  ? 

"Oh  —  you  see,"  she  stammered  in 
broken  sentences,  "father  was  down  in  the 
mine — I  was  dull — nothing  to  do — the  ma- 
chine was  waiting " 

He  said  "Yessum"  politely,  without  a 
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flicker  of  expression,  as  if  so  far  so  good. 
What  then?  The  matter  was  entirely  in 
his  hands;  for  she  had  neither  words  nor 
ideas  at  this  juncture. 

He  took  a  package  of  flake  tobacco  of  a 
famous  brand  out  of  his  hip  pocket  and 
rolled  a  cigarette  with  the  linished  and  non- 
chalant expertness  which  goes  with  puncher 
hats.  While  the  burro  blinked  with  his 
nose  two  or  three  inches  in  the  tonneau 
door,  which  he  had  apparently  mistaken  for 
a  manger,  his  master  moved  slowly  around 
the  car  as  if  judging  a  horse's  points;  and 
she  watched  him,  equally  prepared  for  mur- 
der or  for  seeing  him  transported  into  the 
skies  on  a  magic  carpet.  Wlien  he  came 
to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the  radiator 
the  light  of  a  slow  understanding  at  last 
reaching  a  conclusion  broke  on  his  tanned 
features. 

"So  yer  devil  waggin,"  he  drawled,  ''run 
out  of  hell  fire,  did  it?'' 

She  found  her  tongue  in  a  burst  of  vexa- 
tion. 

"Yes,  that's  it,  you  stupid!'*  she  said. 

"Gasoline!   G-a-s-o-1 '*     She    started 

to  spell  the  word  and  recovered  herself  in 
time  to  save  the  last  syllable. 

Her  anger  had  not  disturbed  him  any 
more  than  it  had  the  blue  sky. 

"Waal,  waal,"  he  drawled.  Other  re- 
marks which  he  evidently  had  in  mind  had 
to  wait  on  the  rolling  of  another  cigarette. 
She  stuffed  her  glove  in  her  mouth  lest  she 
should  storm  at  him.  "W^aal,  I  guess," 
after  he  had  struck  the  match  on  his  jeans 
— "Jack  ain't  got  enough  hell  fire  to  draw 
it  an'  I  guess  we'll  have  to  hike." 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said  defiantly. 
"I'm  just  waiting  here  till  father  comes. 
He'll  have  out  all  the  automobiles  and  all 
the  horses.     I'm  not  afraid." 

"I  guess  he's  got  the  only  devil  waggin 
in  these  parts.  Nope,  you'll  have  to  hike, 
all  right." 

"I  can,  but  I  won't!  You  brute!"  she 
cried. 

"Which?  Me  or  Jack?"  he  inquired 
softly. 

"You!" 

"Yessum,"  he  said. 

"Now  all  I  ask  is  that  you  go  away! 
Someone  will  come.  I'm  not  afraid."  But 
she  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  When  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  any  water  his  drawl 
had  the  suspicion  of  command.    Without  a 


word  she  alighted  to  assist  him  in  emptying 
the  radiator  into  his  water-bags.  There 
was  scarcely  a  cupful  left. 

"Have  we  to  walk  back  all  those  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles? "she  asked.  "Is 
there  no  nearer  way?" 

"Nomum,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  un- 
fasten the  burro's  pack  in  a  business-like 
way. 

"Then  I'll  have  to  drink  your  water?" 

"Yessum." 

"I'll  stay  behind!"  she  said,  her  pride 
flaming  up. 

"Nomum,"  he  answered  like  an  automa- 
ton, as  he  folded  his  overcoat  and  laid  it  in 
the  rear  of  the  tonneau  and  took  out  her 
fur  coat  without  even  asking  her  consent. 

"Is  there  enough  water  for  both?"  she 
demanded. 

"Yessum,"  he  answered  easily  and  some- 
what untruthfully.  "I  guess,  though,  you 
won't  be  able  to  more'n  wet  yer  finger  and 
stick  it  on  the  end  of  yer  nose  in  the 
mornin'.  Then  ver'U  have  a  little  white 
spot  ther' an',  gosh!" — he  hesitated  as  he 
rolled  another  cigarette — "but  that  will  be 
funny!" 

If  he  were  insane,  she  thought,  he  was  not 
murderously  so,  and  a  laugh  of  relief  was 
her  answer  to  this  conceit,  which  he  uttered 
without  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"You're    droll,    Mr. ?"    she    said. 

"Mr ?"  she  repeated  questioningly. 

"Waal,  Hezekiah,  but  ye  can  call  me 
Hez  for  short.  It's  not  so  likely  to  bring 
on  sand-storms." 

This  concession  of  his  first  name  led  her 
to  inquire  his  last. 

"That  goes  with  Hezekiah,  and  it's wuss," 
he  observed.  "It's  Pung.  Yessum,  Hez- 
ekiah Pung,  at  your  service." 

"And  I  am  Dorothy  Cannon." 

He  looked  up  from  the  task  of  cinching 
the  burro's  pack.  His  eyes,  betraying  no 
twinkle,  suggested  no  impertinence  in  his 
answer. 

"Miss  Dorothy  Cannon  out  in  a  devil 
waggin  that's  lost  its  hell  fire,"  he  said, 
"on  the  desert  with  Hezekiah  Pung  and  his 
burro." 

"Yessum!"  she  repeated  irresistibly; 
and,  after  the  impulse,  she  was  glad  to 
note  that  he  seemed  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  mimicked  him. 

"I  guess  we'll  let  Jack  keep  his  orchistry. 
He's  used  to  marchin'  to  music,  like  the 
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sojer  boys.  We  don't  need  no  axe  er  spade  er 
pick,  an'  we'll  take  yer  fur  coat  'long  'cause 
it  gets  nippy  when  the  sun  goes  down." 

He  looked  around  to  see  if  anything 
was  left  behind,  and  finding  nothing,  led 
the  way,  she  following  mechanically.  But 
he  soon  fell  back  to  her  side,  although  he 
seemed  all  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
either  whistling  or  talking  jauntily  to  his 
burro,  as  if  they  were  doing  an  ordinary 
day's  work — that  was  all.  She  thanked 
heaven  for  this  whistle,  and  for  the  tinkle  of 
Jack's  string  of  bells,  which  sent  their  music 
across  the  levels  and  up  the  mountain-sides. 

At  dusk  Hezekiah  laid  a  blanket  for  her 
on  the  sand  and  brought  her  fur  coat  and 
put  it  across  her  feet.  He  made  a  fire  wdth 
two  sticks,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
sumed the  instant  the  bacon  was  done  and 
the  coffee  boiled,  so  well  had  he  timed  his 
resources  to  his  objective. 

''Grub  time,"  he  remarked  laconically. 
He  took  a  few  strips  of  bacon  for  himself  in 
his  fingers  and  spread  them  on  some  bis- 
cuits. Then  he  passed  her  the  skillet  and 
his  sole  knife  and  fork  and  filled  his  own 
cup  for  her. 

"Soak  the  biscuits  in  yer  coffee  if  they 
are  hard  for  yer  teeth,  but  eat  afore  ye 
drink,"  he  observed.  "That  keeps  the 
thirst  down  better." 

The  food  w^as  sweet.  When  she  thanked 
him  for  it  he  said  "Yessum"  and  that  he 
guessed  she  had  a  desert  appetite.  He 
bade  her  good-night  and  turned  to  move 
away,  when  he  happened  to  look  back. 
She  was  taking  off  her  shoes. 

"I  near  forgot  that!  Stop!"  he  said 
sharply.  "Ye  must  keep  'em  on  all  night. 
I  know  yer  feet  hurts;  but  they'll  be  so 
swelled  in  the  mornin'  ye'd  never  get  into 
no  shoes  at  all.  Ye  couldn't  go  far  on  this 
hot  sand  barefoot." 

She  admitted  that  she  could  not,  but  she 
was  rebellious. 

"Ye  don't  want  me  to  stay  up  all  night 
watchin'  to  see  ye  don't  ?  " 

"You  w^ould  dare!" 

"Yes."  He  bent  over  her  sternly.  "Do 
ye  promise?" 

When  she  answered  that  she  w^ould,  he 
walked  some  rods  away  and  lay  down  with 
his  back  to  her  and  with  Jack's  saddle  for 
a  pillow.  From  sheer  weariness  she  slept. 
Toward  morning,  the  silence  of  the  desert, 
perhaps,  shocking  ears  used  to  noise,  awak- 


ened her.  In  the  moonlight  she  could 
see  that  Hezekiah  Pung  was  up,  pacing 
back  and  forth  and  beating  his  arms  for 
warmth.  She  recalled  that  he  had  lightened 
the  burro's  load  of  his  own  overcoat,  and 
that  his  blanket  was  between  her  and  the 
sand.  Her  sense  of  selfishness  became  a 
thing  clear  and  startling  and  shameful  next 
morning  when  he  set  his  two  sticks  to  blaz- 
ing under  the  coffee-pot  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  she  was  awake.  She  had  in  mind  to 
free  her  conscience,  when  he  began  whistling 
"There,  Little  Girl,  Don't  Cry,"  and  she 
recalled  with  a  twinge  of  pain  his  cruelty 
about  her  shoes. 

"How  far  did  we  go  yesterday?"  she 
ventured. 

"Thirty  miles,  and  we'll  do  forty  to- 
day," he  drawled,  as  if  announcing  a 
schedule  of  daily  trains.  It  was  his  man- 
ner as  much  as  the  prospect  which  excited 
in  her  a  fit  of  temper. 

"If  we  had  stayed,"  she  said,  "someone 
would  have  come.  Now  nobody  will  ever 
find  us.  Why  did  I  let  you  bring  me — you 
— you " 

"Brute,"  he  put  in,  with  a  kindly  nod. 
"  'Cause  it  w^as  the  best  thing,  and  we're  all 
right.     Sure  we  are." 

One  might  as  well  be  angry  with  the 
Sphinx  as  with  this  creature  of  the  desert. 
The  tempest  passed.  She  was  ashamed  of 
it,  and  out  of  pride  determined  not  to  show 
the  white  feather  again,  although  she  felt 
that  she  would  give  up  if  she  were  alone. 
Jack's  bells  held  her  in  a  kind  of  spell; 
the  man  whistled  cheerfully,  automatically. 
Scarcely  by  her  own  will  she  kept  step  wdth 
him.  When  they  halted  for  the  night  and 
she  fell  down  in  a  heap,  she  asked  gaspingly 
if  they  had  done  the  forty  miles. 

"Yessum,  a  good  forty;  and  ye'U  have 
yer  last  drink  in  the  morning  and  do  sixty 
to-morrow  and  be  in  to-morrow  night.  And 
to-night  ye  can  take  off  the  shoes." 

He  bent  over  her  and  himself  removed 
them.  His  voice  sounded  distant  to  her, 
and  she  was  onlv  half  conscious  of  the  re- 
lief  to  her  swollen  feet. 

Sixty  miles !  She  smiled  at  the  mountain 
of  impossibility.  The  red  spots  w^hich  had 
danced  on  the  sand  before  her  all  the  after- 
noon would  gather  into  a  sea  of  oblivion 
when  she  marched  again,  she  knew.  Some- 
thing told  her  that  this  man  would  then 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  until  he, 
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too,  sank  down.  If  he  were  not  afraid  of 
death,  should  she  l)e?  The  dreaminess 
and  the  weariness  of  fatahty  possessed  her. 
In  that  mood  the  mind  will  dwell  on  little 
prejudices.  As  the  light  of  the  fire  played 
on  her  companion's  handsome  counte- 
nance, she  found  herself  regretting  that  his 
name  was  Hezekiah  Pung.  Someway  it 
did  not  seem  suital^le  to  him. 

"Please  don't  say  'Grub  time,'"  she 
asked  him. 

"Yessum,"  he  answered,  as  he  poured 
the  coffee  into  her  cup. 

''And  please  don't  say  ' Yessum.'  Please 
say  '  Yes ' — just  this  last  time ! " 

He  nodded  amiably,  and  when  he  passed 
her  the  coffee  and  bacon  and  biscuits  he 
announced: 

''Yes,  eating-time,"  which,  after  all,  is 
only  another  w^ay  of  saying  that  dinner  is 
served. 

She  gave  him  an  approving  smile.  The 
coffee  and  the  food  revived  her  so  much  that 
it  seemed  as  if  their  common  lot  had  broken 
the  reserve  between  them. 

"You  know  the  desert,  don't  you;  and 
so  you're  not  afraid  of  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yessu — yes,  indeed." 

"Were  you  never  in  New  York?" 

He  leaned  on  his  elbow  and  looked  up  at 
her  confidentially. 

"It  ain't  a  bit  like  the  'Three  Musket- 
eers,' is  it?"  he  asked.  "Or  'Don  Quix- 
ote'? I  used  to  think  it  was,  till  I  went 
to  Denver  onct.  Y'  see,  I  learned  to  read 
out  of  them  two  books,  and  I  heerd  of  stores 
full  of  books  and  I  was  plumb  happy  when 
I  filled  my  trunk  with  what  they  called  pop- 
u-lar  novels,  which  the  store  fellers  said 
was  the  same  kind.  Waal,  I  assayed  'em 
all.  I  guess  that  pay  streak  has  run  out, 
ain't  it?" 

"You  glorious  child!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Child!  Jack,  d'  ye  hear  that?"  he 
called  to  the  burro.  "From  a  girl  in  a  devil 
waggin,  by  George!  Child!  Waal,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Jack,  there,  is  my  Dapple. 
I'm  the  knight  errant  and  Sancho  Panza  in 
one.  Ye  oughter  think  perty  well  of  Jack, 
'cause  he's  goin'  to  carry  ye  in  to-morrow. 
That's  why  I  took  off  yer  shoes.  He'll  sure 
know  the  way — it's  the  shortest  to  water." 

"And  you?"  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm  softly.  "You  who  have  planned  all 
this — you,  what  will  you  do?" 

"Follow  on.     I  can  do  it  in  a  day,  all 


right — sixty  miles.  Why,  I'm  trained  to  it. 
It's  nothin'  for  me  to  be  alone  for  weeks, 
with  only  the  Lord  Almighty  for  comyVny 
and  Him  only  peepin'  through  the  curtain 
of  the  firmament." 

"I'll  not  go  a  step  faster  than  you — not  a 
step!"  she  declared.  "For  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  desert  now.  You  have  taught  me. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing." 

"A  wonderful  thing!"  he  repeated. 

He  turned  his  face  away  from  hers  to  look 
out  toward  the  horizon,  where  he  stared 
for  a  moment  steadily,  reassuring  himself 
that  what  he  saw  was  not  an  illusion. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "There,  where  my 
finger  points!     Do  ye  see  it?" 

"Yes;  a  tiny  point  of  light!" 

"It  must  be  the  camp  of  a  rescuin'  party. 
We'll  only  have  to  signal  'em  in  the  morn- 
in'." 

With  the  strain  over,  she  began  to  realize 
that  she  owed  her  life  to  him.  She  saw 
that  if  she  had  waited  in  the  automobile 
she  would  have  died  of  thirst.  The  con- 
siderateness  as  well  as  the  firmness  of  his 
action  appealed  to  her.  Safety,  instead 
of  bringing  sleep,  had  brightened  all  her 
faculties. 

"Yes;  it  is  a  wonderful  thing!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Wonderful  how  insignificant  it 
makes  a  human  being  feel,  how  signifi- 
cant because  there  are  no  others  about,  and 
how  much  one  human  being  may  mean  to 
another." 

"It's  that  there  last  part — what  one  hu- 
man bein'  means  to  another — I've  been 
perty  thoughtful  on  that  to-day,"  he 
drawled.  "  Yistiddy  when  I  fust  seen  you, 
why  I  had  jest  struck  it  rich,  and  I  was 
chockful  of  joy.  But  this  country  that  nev- 
er gives  ye  one  thing  without  makin'  ye 
want  another  was  ready  with  a  surprise, 
as  usual.  I  found  somethin'  better'n  a 
mine.  I  thought  I  w^as  what  the  doctors 
call  immune,  but  it  has  come  to  me  most 
onexpected  and  most  onexpected  hard. 
It  seems  as  if  the  only  pay  streak  I'm 
lookin'  for  now  is  to  march  on  with  you 
forever." 

This  was  a  proposal,  no  doubt.  It  did 
not  seem  ridiculous  to  her  sitting  on  the 
desert  beside  him,  although  they  were  only 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Cannons'  private 
car.  It  seemed  ridiculous  only  when  she 
pictured  a  certain  name  on  a  visiting  card, 
and  when  she  thought  of  his  grammar.  Mrs. 
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Hezekiah  Pung!    Why  not — if  it  weren't  I  took  in  the  situation  from  the  gully,  being 

for  that  twinkle  of  light  which  stood  for  in  a  blue  shirt  and  gloriously  happy  over  M 

civilization?     In  a  whimsical  imjjulse  she  a   fortune   found   with  the  East  ahead,  I  ■ 

held  out  her  hand  to  him.  thought  I  ought  to  do  the  classical  thing; 

*' Really,  it's  not  Pung.     Possibly  you've  and — well,  much  as  I  love  the  desert,  little 

heard  of  the  Grahams  of  Taunton.     One  old  New  York  is  good  enough  for  me,  if — 

of  them  was  something  of  an  actor  in  the  if " 

class  of  oi,"  he  observed.   "You  see,  when        She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand. 


THE    OLD    POLE    STAR 
By  Edith  Wharton 

Before  the  clepsydra  had  bound  the  days 
Man  tethered  Change  to  his  fixed  star,  and  said: 
"The  elder  races,  that  long  since  are  dead. 
Marched  by  that  light;  it  swerves  not  from  its  base 
Though  all  the  worlds  about  it  wax  and  fade." 

When  Egypt  saw^  it,  fast  in  reeling  spheres. 

Her  Pyramids  shaft-centred  on  its  ray 

She  reared  and  said:  "Long  as  this  star  holds  sway 

In  uninvaded  ether,  shall  the  years 

Revere  my  monuments — "  and  went  her  way. 

The  Pyramids  abide;  but  through  the  shaft 

That  held  the  polar  pivot,  eye  to  eye, 

Look  now — blank  nothingness!     As  though  Change  laughed 

At  man's  presumption  and  his  puny  craft. 

The  star  has  slipped  its  leash  and  roams  the  sky. 

Yet  could  the  immemorial  piles  be  swung 

A  skyey  hair's  breadth  from  their  rooted  base. 

Back  to  the  central  anchorage  of  space, 

Ah,  then  again,  as  when  the  race  was  young, 

Should  they  behold  the  beacon  of  the  race  I 

Of  old  men  said:  "The  Truth  is  there:  we  rear 
Our  faith  full-centred  on  it.     It  was  known 
Thus  of  the  elders  who  foreran  us  here, 
Mapped  out  its  circuit  in  the  shifting  sphere, 
And  found  it,  'mid  mutation,  fixed  alone." 

Change  laughs  again,  again  the  sky  is  cold. 
And  down  that  fissure  now  no  star-beam  glides. 
Yet  they  whose  sw^eep  of  vision  grows  not  old 
Still  at  the  central  point  of  space  behold 
Another  pole-star:  for  the  Truth  abides. 


HAWTHORNE 


By  W.  C.  Browiiell 


I 


AWTHORNE  was  so  excep- 
tional a  writer  that  he  has 
very  generally  been  es- 
teemed a  great  one.  In 
America  such  an  estimate 
has  been  almost  universal. 
He  won  his  way  slowly,  but  his  first  solid 
achievement  met  with  ready  appreciation 
and  thenceforward  fame  awaited  his  sub- 
sequent, and  retroactively  rewarded  his 
earlier,  performances.  We  stood  in  much 
need  of  great  writers  at  the  time;  and, 
though  our  literary  pantheon  is  now  more 
populous,  it  would  occur  to  no  one,  prob- 
ably, to  displace  his  figure  from  the  niche 
where  it  was  speedily  installed,  and  where 
even  a  lesser  one  would  have  been  wel- 
come. His  works  never  having  been  sup- 
planted among  us,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  with  us  they  stand  where  they  did. 
Comparisons  are  in  their  favor.  And  their 
style,  clear,  chaste  and  correct,  is  of  the 
preservative  order.  They  form  a  large 
constitutent  portion  of  our  classics — our 
somewhat  slender  sheaf  of  truly  classic  pro- 
duction. As  such  they  are  read — more  pre- 
cisely, have  been  read — by  everybody.  Up 
to  the  present  time  at  least  they  have  been 
universally  part  of  the  '' required  reading," 
so  to  speak,  of  youth  and  the  recollection 
of  eld — a  recollection  always  roseate  if 
afforded  half  a  chance  and  in  Hawthorne's 
case,  one  suspects,  enjoying  practical  im- 
munity from  the  readjustments  and  recti- 
fication of  later  re-reading. 

On  the  whole,  Hawthorne  and  his  coun- 
try are  quits.  If  he  enriched  its  literary 
treasure  and  contributed  generously  to  its 
literary  glory,  as  incontestably  he  did,  it 
furnished  him  with  both  a  comparatively 
clear  field  for  the  exercise,  and  a  compara- 
tively undistracting  background  for  the  ex- 
hibition, of  his  genius.  In  no  literature 
would  his  works  have  been  unobserved  or 
even  obscured  by  competition.  But,  as 
contributions  to  American  literature  they 
have  abroad  undoubtedly  achieved  success 
by  an  ampler  margin,  and  at  home  have 
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been  awarded  an  importance  commensu- 
rate with  their  originality.  Hitherto,  at  all 
events,  among  ourselves  their  lack  of  sub- 
stance has  been  deemed  a  quality  instead  of 
a  defect  and,  indeed,  their  *'  airy  and  charm- 
ing insubstantiality "  their  chief  title  to 
fame.  We  have  had  so  few  poets!  The 
temptation  has  been  great  to  eke  out  the 
roll  with  Hawthorne,  and,  sometimes,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  the  matter,  to 
call  him  the  greatest  of  them  all.  "His 
beautiful,  light  imagination,"  says  Mr. 
James  in  an  exquisite  sentence,  "is  the 
wing  that  on  the  autumn  evening  just 
brushes  the  dusky  window."  "The  rarest 
creative  imagination  of  the  century,  the 
rarest  in  some  ideal  respects  since  Shake- 
speare," says  Lowell  in  his  hearty  whole- 
sale way.  We  shall  see.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  If  Hawthorne's  importance  is  to 
remain  at  its  present  evaluation  it  will 
not  be  because  of  his  "insubstantiality." 
It  will  be,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  every  writer 
who  makes  no  sensuous  appeal,  because  of 
the  amount  and  quality  of  significant  truth 
effectively  expressed  in  his  writings. 


II 


This  was  not  quite  his  own  view,  it  may 
be  said.  And  what  his  own  view  was  he 
made  perfectly  plain.  Though  not  an  ex- 
pansive, Hawthorne's  was  a  perfectly  candid 
nature.  A  recluse  in  life  he  overflows  to  the 
reader.  The  preface  to  the  "Twice-Told 
Tales,"  in  which  and  in  the  "Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,"  he  felt  his  way  to  his  larger 
fiction  is,  in  the  main,  an  admirable  piece 
of  self-characterization,  much  of  it  as  ap- 
plicable to  his  entire  work  as  to  these 
unpretending  stories.  It  contains  three 
especially  significant  sentences.  "The 
sketches  are  not,"  he  says,  "  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say,  profound,  but  it  is  rather 
more  remarkable  that  they  so  seldom,  if 
ever,  show  any  design  on  the  writer's  part 
to  make  them  so."  Again  they  "  are  not  the 
talk  of  a  secluded  man  with  his  own  mind 
and  heart  (had  it  been  so  they  could  hardly 
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have  failed  to  be  more  deeply  and  perma- 
nently valuable),  but  his  attempts,  and  ver}- 
imperfectly  successful  ones,  to  open  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  world."  And,  finally,  in 
words  that  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter: 
''Whether  from  lack  of  power,  or  an  un- 
conquerable reserve,  the  author's  touches 
have  often  an  effect  of  tameness."  Now 
it  is  evident  that  intercourse  with  the  world 
is  not  opened  on  these  terms.  The  world 
assumes  that  the  recluse  issuing  from  his 
seclusion  should  bring  with  him  his  warrant 
for  dwelling  in  it,  should  communicate  the 
result  of  communing  with  his  own  mind 
and  heart.  If  this  result  is  not  profound  or 
deeply  and  permanently  valuable,  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  the  heedless  world  to  ask 
it  to  accept  unconquerable  reserve  as  the 
reason.  The  world  is  bound  to  esteem 
this  the  best  you  can  do  and  refuses  to 
ascribe  its  lack  of  profoundity  merely  to  the 
— truly  remarkable,  as  you  say — absence  of 
any  design  on  your  part  to  make  it  more 
worth  while.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
a  recluse  is  as  much  entitled  to  claim  at- 
tention for  trifles  as  any  one  else.  Only,  in 
that  case  his  status  of  recluse  is  immaterial. 
And,  plainly,  Hawthorne  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  immaterial.  He  thought 
it,  as  others  have  done,  the  most  material 
fact  about  both  him  and  his  work,  as  is 
plain  from  his  calling  his  reserve  "un- 
conquerable." So  that  it  is  impossible  to 
share  his  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
tameness  of  his  touches  proceeds  from  this 
reserve  or  from  lack  of  power.  The  an- 
swer clearly  is:  both.  And  to  go  a  step 
further,  and,  as  I  say,  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  his  unconquerable  reserve  proceeds 
in  all  probability  from  his  lack  of  power — 
at  least  of  anything  like  sustained,  uninter- 
mittent  power  which  can  be  relied  upon  and 
evoked  at  will  by  its  possessor. 

Energy  at  all  events  is  precisely  the  ele- 
ment most  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
normal  working  of  this  imagination  which 
to  Lowell  recalls  Shakespeare's.  Repeat- 
edly he  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  exhibit- 
ing it,  of  moving  us,  that  is  to  say;  but,  ex- 
cept, I  think,  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  he 
never  quite  does  so.  His  unconquerable 
reserve  steps  in  and  turns  him  aside.  He 
never  crosses  the  line,  never  makes  the  at- 
tempt. He  is  too  fastidious  to  attempt  vigor 
and  fail.  His  intellectual  sensitiveness,  to 
which  failure  in  such  an  endeavor  would 


be  acutely  palpable,  prevents  the  essay.  In 
the  instance  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  where 
he  does  achieve  it,  he  does  so  as  it  were  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  in- 
stinctively reestablishes  his  normal  equilib- 
rium by  failing  to  appreciate  his  achieve- 
ment. At  least  he  prefers  to  it  his  "  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables."  He  is  much  more  at 
home  in  amusing  himself  than  in  creating 
something.  "I  have  sometimes,"  he  says, 
"produced  a  singular  and  not  unpleasing 
effect,  so  far  as  my  own  mind  was  concerned, 
by  imagining  a  train  of  incidents  in  which  the 
spirit  and  mechanism  of  the  fairy  legend 
should  be  combined  with  the  characters  and 
manners  of  familiar  life."  He  was  content 
if  his  effect  was  pleasing  so  far  as  his  own 
mind  was  concerned.  And  his  own  mind 
was  easily  pleased  with  the  kind  of  process 
he  describes.  That  is,  he  follows  his  tem- 
peramental bent  with  tranquil  docility  in- 
stead of  compelling  it  to  serve  him  in  the 
construction  of  some  fabric  of  importance. 
The  latter  business  demands  energy  and 
effort.  And  if  he  made  so  little  effort  it 
is  undoubtedly  because  he  had  so  little 
energy. 

His  genius  was  a  reflective  one.  He 
loved  to  muse.  Rever}-  was  a  state  of  mind 
which  he  both  indulged  and  applauded,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  barren  one  for 
the  production  of  anything  more  significant 
than  conceits  and  fancies.  Reality  repelled 
him.  What  attracted  him  was  mirage.  Mi- 
rage is  his  specific  aim,  the  explicit  goal 
of  his  art — which  thus  becomes  inevitably 
rather  artistry  than  art.  His  practice  is 
sustained  by  his  theor}^  Speaking  of  a 
scene  mirrored  in  a  river  he  exclaims: 
"Which,  after  all,  was  the  most  real — the 
picture  or  the  original? — the  objects  pal- 
pable to  our  grosser  senses,  or  their  apothe- 
osis in  the  stream  beneath?  Surely  the 
disembodied  images  stand  in  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  soul."  If  this  were  a  figure  ex- 
pressive of  the  mirroring  of  nature  by  art  it 
would  be  a  happy  one,  though  not  con- 
vincing to  those  who  believe  that  the  artistic 
synthesfs  of  nature  should  be  more  rather 
than  less  definite  than  its  material.  But  it 
is  not  a  figure.  It  is  a  statement  of  Haw- 
thorne's preference  for  the  vague  and  the 
undefined  in  nature  itself  as  nearer  to  the 
soul.  Nearer  to  the  soul  of  the  poet  it  may 
be,  not  to  that  of  the  artist.  The  most 
idealizing  artist  can  count  on  enough  vague- 
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ness  of  his  own — whether  it  handicap  his 
effort  or  illumine  his  result  in  dealing  with 
his  material.  And  it  is  not  near  to  the  soul 
of  the  poet  endowed  with  the  architectonic 
faculty — the  poet  in  the  Greek  sense,  the 
maker.  It  is  the  congenial  content  of  con- 
templation indeterminate  and  undirected. 

The  contemplative  mind,  the  contempla- 
tive mood,  are  above  all  hospitable  to 
fancy,  and  in  fancy  Hawthorne's  mind  and 
mood  were  wonderfully  rich.  He  had  but 
to  follow  its  beckoning  and  entrust  himself 
to  its  guidance  to  make  a  pretty  satisfac- 
tory journey,  at  least  so  far  as  his  own  mind 
was  concerned.  The  result  was  amazingly 
productive.  How  many  '^Mosses"  and 
''  Twice-Told  Tales"  are  there  ?  Certainly 
a  prodigious  number  w^hen  one  considers  the 
narrowness  of  their  range  and  their  extraor- 
dinary variety  wdthin  it.  Their  quality  is 
singularly  even,  I  think.  Some  of  them — 
a  few — are  better  than  others,  but  mainly 
in  more  successfully  illustrating  their  com- 
mon quality.  What  this  is  Hawthorne  him- 
self sufficiently  indicates  in  saying,  '^  In- 
stead of  passion  there  is  sentiment;  and 
even  in  what  purport  to  be  pictures  of  ac- 
tual life  we  have  allegory."  But  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  limitations  does  not  ex- 
orcise them,  though  his  candor,  which  is 
charming,  wins  our  appreciation  for  their 
corresponding  excellences. 

Or,  rather,  no.  It  is  so  absolute  as  to 
make  us  feel  a  little  ungracious  at  our  in- 
ability to  take  quite  his  view  after  all. 
After  all,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  a  paternal 
feeling  for  them  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
share.  Sentiment  replaces  passion,  it  is 
true.  But  the  sentiment  is  pale  for  senti- 
ment. It  is  sentiment  insufficiently  senti. 
Allegory,  it  is  true,  replaces  reality,  but  the 
allegory  itself  is  insufficiently  real.  The 
tales  are  not  merely  in  a  less  effective,  less 
robust,  less  substantial  category  than  that 
which  includes  passion  and  actual  life,  but 
within  their  own  category  they  are — most 
of  them — unaccented  and  inconclusive. 
They  are  too  faint  in  color  and  too  frail  in 
construction  quite  to  merit  the  inference  of 
Hawthorne's  pretty  deprecation.  They 
have  not  '^the  pale  tint  of  flow^ers  that 
blossomed  in  too  retired  a  shade."  They 
are  hardly  flowers  at  all,  but  grasses  and 
ferns.  And  while  he  exaggerates  in  saying 
that  *'if  opened  in  the  sunshine"  they  are 
*'apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of 


blank  pages,"  he  is  distinctly  optimistic  in 
thinking  that  they  would  gain  greatly  by 
being  read  ''in  the  clear,  brown,  twilight 
atmosphere"  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  that  they  cannot  always  "  be  taken  into 
the  reader's  mind  without  a  shiver."  They 
can — always.  There  is  not  a  shiver  in  them. 
Their  tone  is  lukewarm  and  their  temper 
Laodicean.  Witchery  is  precisely  the  qual- 
ity they  suggest  but  do  not  possess.  Their 
atmosphere  is  not  that  of  the  clear  brown 
twilight  in  which  familiar  objects  are  poet- 
ized, but  that  of  the  gray  day  in  which 
they  acquire  monotone.  The  twilight  and 
moonlight,  so  often  figuratively  ascribed 
to  Hawthorne's  genius,  are  in  fact  a  super- 
stition. There  is  nothing  eerie  or  elfin  about 
his  genius.  He  is  too  much  the  master  of 
it  and  directs  it  with  a  too  voluntary  con- 
trol. Fertile  as  it  is,  its  multifarious  con- 
ceits and  caprices  are  harnessed  and  handled 
with  the  light,  firm  hand  of  perfect  pre- 
cision and  guided  along  a  level  course  of 
extremely  unbroken  country.  There  is  no 
greater  sanity  to  be  met  wath  in  literature 
than  Hawthorne's.  The  wholesome  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  is  inveterate  and  pre- 
sides with  unintermittent  constancy  in  his 
prose.  Now  caprice,  conducted  by  reason, 
infallibly  incurs  the  peril  of  insipidity,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  tales 
settle  comfortably  into  the  category  of  the 
prosaic. 

Why,  then,  have  they  their  reputation, 
and  why  does  one  feel  a  little  awkward  and 
unsympathetic  in  confessing  that  he  finds 
them  dull  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  fondness 
of  the  public  for  them  has  been,  in  strict 
history,  an  acquired  taste.  They  met  with 
very  little  favor  at  first.  The  genial  Long- 
fellow praised  them  to  deaf  ears.  After  the 
appearance  of  ''The  Scarlet  Letter"  read- 
ers turned  back  to  them  in  appreciative  dis- 
position and,  as  is  usually  the  case  under 
such  circumstances,  found  or  fancied  in 
them  what  they  looked  for.  But  mainly 
they  won  and  have  kept  their  classic  posi- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  because  of 
their  originality,  their  refinement,  and  their 
elevation.  There  is  certainly  nothing  else 
like  them;  their  taste  is  perfect;  and,  in 
general,  they  deal  with  some  phase  of  the 
soul,  some  aspect  or  quality  or  transaction 
of  the  spiritual  life.  They  are  the  echoes 
of  no  literary  precedent,  but  as  much  Haw- 
thorne's own  as  his  physiognomy.      They 
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exhibit  a  literary  fastidiousness  not  so  much 
free  from  as  absolutely  dead  to  the  mani- 
fold seductions  of  the  meretricious,  a  liter- 
ary breeding  so  admirable  as  to  seem  un- 
conscious of  the  existence  of  yulgar  expe- 
dients. And  their  informing  purpose  lies 
quite  outside  the  material  world  and  its 
sublunary  phenomena.  No  small  portion 
of  their  originality  consists,  indeed,  in  the 
association  of  their  refinement  and  eleva- 
tion with  what  we  can  now  see  is  their 
mediocrity.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  of  fic- 
tion mediocrity  is  associated  with  anything 
but  fineness  of  fibre  and  spirituality.  The 
novelty  of  the  combination  in  Hawthorne's 
case  was  disconcerting,  and  it  is  small  won- 
der that  for  a  time  at  least — for  a  genera- 
tion, no  doubt,  so  gradual  is  the  readjust- 
ment of  popular  esteem  of  the  unpopular — 
the  importance  of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales" 
and  the  ''Mosses"  was  argued  from  their 
distinction.  Finally,  some  of  them — too 
few,  assuredly — are  good  stories. 


Ill 


The  rest  are  sterilized  by  the  evil  eye  of 
Allegory  under  whose  baleful  spell  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  early  fell.  Allegory 
justifies  itself  when  the  fiction  is  the  fact  and 
the  moral  the  induction — "Gulliver"  and 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  for  example. 
Bunyan's  imagination  created  a  world  of 
types  so  vividly  presented  as  to  have  the  force 
of  individuals,  provided  them  with  advent- 
ures as  animating  as  the  incidents  of  ro- 
mance, and  enforced  his  moral  by  giving 
an  independent  and  ideal  verisimilitude  to 
its  innocent  and  unconscious  exponents. 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  undoubtedly 
a  tract,  but  if  it  had  been  only  a  tract  it 
would  never  have  made  its  triumphal  tour 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  splendid  panoramic 
construction  of  a  great  imagination  in- 
spired by  the  experience  of  the  soul  in  the 
struggle  with  sin.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  work 
of  art  in  itself,  leaning  lightly — though, 
of  course  to  all  the  more  purpose — on  its 
moral,  as  lightly  as  a  dream  on  its  interpre- 
tation -or  a  vision  on  the  conscious  concen- 
tration of  the  seer.  Most  persons  prob- 
ably read  "Gulliver"  for  the  story  and 
miss  the  satire.  The  "Divine  Comedy" 
and  "Don  Quixote"  and  "Paradise  Lost" 
are  allegories;  ^Esop's  "Fables,"  even  Plu- 


tarch's "  Lives "  are  allegories;  history,  con- 
ceived as  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
is  an  allegory.  So,  in  a  sense,  is  all  art. 
But  allegory  is  art  only  when  its  representa- 
tion is  as  imaginatively  real  as  its  mean- 
ing. The  mass  of  allegory — allegory  strictly 
devoted  to  exposition  and  dependent  upon 
exegesis,  allegory  explicitly  so-called — is 
only  incidentally  art  at  all. 

Hawthorne's  is  of  this  order.  His  sub- 
ject is  always  something  other  than  its  sub- 
stance. Everything  means  something  else. 
Dealing  with  the  outer  world  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  inner,  he  is  careless  of  its  char- 
acter and  often  loses  its  significance  in  mere 
suggestiveness.  His  meaning  is  the  burden 
of  his  story,  not  the  automatic  moral  com- 
plement of  its  vivid  and  actual  reality. 
Hence  the  sense  of  reality  is  absent  from  it, 
and  for  this  nothing  will  atone  in  any  form 
of  art  where  the  sense  of  unreality  is  not 
sought  instead.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
this  latter  effect  is  one  he  never  sought.  He 
never  entered  fairy-land — except  to  retell 
its  classic  tales  in  his  manuals,  "The  Won- 
der Book"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales." 

His  faculty  of  discovering  morals  on  which 
tales  could  be  framed  is  prodigious.  It 
rises  to  the  distinction  of  a  special  capacity 
of  the  mind,  like  the  gift  for  languages  or 
a  genius  for  chess.  It  is,  as  one  may  say, 
a  by-product  of  the  Puritan  preoccupation. 
He  did  not  find  sermons  in  stones.  He  had 
the  sermons  already ;  his  task  was  to  find  the 
stones  to  fit  them.  And  these  his  fancy  fur- 
nished him  with  a  fertility  paralleling  his  use 
for  them.  But  his  interest  in  shaping  these 
was  concentrated  on  their  illustrative  and  not 
on  their  real  qualities.  Instead  of  realizing 
vividly  and  presenting  concretely  the  ele- 
ments of  his  allegory,  he  contented  him- 
self with  their  plausibility  as  symbols.  On 
this  he  always  insisted  and  to  compass  it  he 
expended  much  ingenuity.  His  fancy  was 
of  the  kind  that  never  completely  looses  its 
hold  of  the  actual.  His  literary  taste  was 
too  serious  to  content  itself  with  pure  mysti- 
fication. The  insubstantiality  he  sought 
was  to  consist  in  the  envelope,  not  in  the  ob- 
ject. He  desired  to  dissemble,  not  to  ab- 
jure reality.  But  the  sense  of  reality  even  as 
a  substructure  for  fancifulness  is  not  to  be 
obtained  merely  by  the  ingenuity  which 
finds  a  possible  scientific  basis  for  what 
performs  its  sole  service  as  apparently 
imaginary. 
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To  take  a  crude  instance  of  this  oftenest 
subtle  practice:  '^ Egotism,  or  the  Bosom 
Serpent, "  is  not,  artistically  speaking,  made 
more  real  by  the  foot-note  that  explains  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  physical  fact  in  sev- 
eral cases.  The  story  as  a  story  stands  or 
falls  by  the  reality  with  which  the  man  with 
the  snake  in  his  bosom  is  presented.  In  the 
course  of  this  presentation  the  victim  ex- 
claims, "It  gnaws  me!  It  gnaws  me."  "And 
then,"  the  narrator  says,  "there  was  an  audi- 
ble hiss,  but  whether  it  came  from  the  ap- 
parent lunatic's  own  lips,  or  was  the  real 
hiss  of  a  serpent,  might  admit  of  discussion. " 
We  are,  of  course,  spared  the  discussion, 
which  might  easily  fail  to  interest  us,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  suggestion  of  it  is  precisely 
one  of  those  touches  which  diminish  the  sense 
of  reality  in  the  presentation,  and  of  which 
Hawthorne  is  so  inordinately  fond.  Here 
it  is  of  small  comparative  importance.  The 
same  thing  is  even  charming,  I  think,  in  the 
author's  speculation  about  Donatello's 
possibly  pointed  ears  in  "The  Marble 
Faun,"  though  I  think  also  that  he  greatly 
overworks  his  faun-like  resemblance,  which 
apparently  he  cannot  convince  himself  he 
has  made  sufficiently  clear,  and  follows  to 
ridiculous  lengths  in  Donatello's  skippings 
and  capriolings,  as  well  as  in  his  conforma- 
tion and  character.  But  oftenest  his  in- 
trusion of  symbolism,  that  parasite  on  alle- 
gory itself,  is  a  crying  abuse  of  a  perfectly 
superficial  and  trivial  expedient.  He  was, 
in  fact,  allegory-mad.  Allegory  was  his 
obsession.  Consequently,  he  not  only  fails 
to  handle  the  form  in  the  minimizing  man- 
ner of  the  masters,  but  often  fails  in  ef- 
fectiveness on  the  lower  plane  where  the 
moral  occupies  the  foreground.  "  The  Birth- 
mark" is  an  instance.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  the  moral  of  this  tale,  which  in- 
culcates the  fatal  error  of  insisting  on  ab- 
solute j>erfection  in  w'hat  one  loves  most  ab- 
solutely. But  it  is  a  moral  even  more  ob- 
scurely brought  out  than  it  is  fantastically 
symbolized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
of  "Rappacini's  Daughter,"  distinctly  the 
richest  and  warmest  of  Hawthorne's  pro- 
ductions, is  still  less  effectively  enforced. 
It  is  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  development 
of  the  narrative,  which  is  given  an  impor- 
tance altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
moral,  and  w^hich  yet  is  altogether  depend- 
ent upon  the  moral  for  significance — sus- 
tained as  it  is  and  attractive  as  it  might 


have  been  had  it  been  taken  as  a  fair}-  tale 
frankly  from  the  first. 

In  consequence,  too,  of  this  obsession 
by  allegory,  the  tales  in  which  he  leaves  it 
alone  altogether,  or  at  all  events  does  not 
lean  upon  it,  are  the  best,  I  think.  His  ex- 
cellent faculty  is  released  for  freer  play  in 
such  tales  as  "The  Gentle  Boy,"  in  which, 
if  he  is  less  original,  he  is  more  human,  and 
takes  his  place  and  holds  his  own  in  the  lists 
of  literature — instead  of  standing  apart  in 
the  brown  twilight  and  indulging  his  fancy 
in  framing  insubstantial  fictions  for  the 
illustration  of  moral  truths,  not  always  of 
much  moment.  But  the  tendency  grew 
upon  him  and  developed  into  a  fondness 
for  almost  pure  symbolism,  symbolism  in 
w^hich  paradoxically  the  allegorizing  ele- 
ment itself  becomes  attenuated  and  no 
truths  at  all  are  illustrated — the  result  being 
simply  one  thing  told  in  terms  of  another. 
A  great  deal  of  his  writing  would  be  the 
better  for  the  extraction  of  the  allegorical 
and  symbolic  elements  combined  wdth  it 
and  constituting  in  its  author's  view  its 
raison  d'etre.  Very  certainly  it  would  be 
if  upon  the  rest  he  had  seriously  exercised 
his  imagination,  instead  of  so  completely 
surrendering  to  his  fancy,  content  to  depre- 
cate complete  irresponsibility  by  the  counter- 
poise of  his  disillusioning  good  sense — which 
was  remarkable,  but  the  intrusion  of  which 
leaves  his  story  often  still  more  in  the  air. 


IV 


For  the  real  misfortune  of  Hawthorne — 
and  ours — was  the  misconception  of  his 
talent,  resulting  in  this  cultivation  of  his 
fancy  to  the  neglect  of  his  imagination. 
Issuing  from  the  curious  by-paths  of  litera- 
ture into  which  this  led  him — a  seclusion 
that  quite  matched  the  seclusion  of  his  life 
— and  engaging  in  the  general  literary  com- 
petition on  the  immemorial  terms  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  produced 
works  far  otherwise  important  than  those 
which  in  the  main  he  wrote.  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter  "  is  there  to  prove  it.  In  the  main  he 
produced  his  effects  by  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  not  by  effort  and  con- 
centration. Instead  of  giving  a  tale  more 
substance  he  WTote  another  equally  slight. 
And  he  neglected  his  imagination  because 
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he  shrank  from  reality.  Now,  reality  is 
precisely  the  province,  the  only  province, 
the  only  concern,  the  only  material  of  this 
noblest  of  faculties.  It  is,  of  course,  as 
varied  as  the  universe  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. There  is  the  reality  of  "Tom 
Jones"  and  the  reality  of  *'Lear,"  for  ex- 
ample; the  reality  of  the  ideal,  indeed,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  phenomenal — its  op- 
posite being  not  the  ideal  but  the  fanciful. 
And  Hawthorne  coquetted  and  sported 
with  it  and  made  mirage  of  it.  Instead  of 
accepting  it  as  the  field  of  his  imagination 
he  made  it  the  playground  of  his  fancy. 

Imagination  and  fancy  differ,  according 
to  the  old  metaphysic,  in  that,  both  trans- 
cending experience,  one  observ^es  and  the 
other  transgresses  law.  Everyone  thus  dis- 
criminates, at  all  events,  between  the  imag- 
inative and  the  fanciful.  No  WTiter  ever 
had  a  deeper  sense,  or  at  least  a  firmer  con- 
viction, of  the  august  immutability  of  law — 
those  ordaining  principles  of  the  universe 
unbegotten  by  the  race  of  mortal  men  and 
forever  immune  from  the  sleep  of  oblivion 
itself — to  paraphrase  the  classic  paneg}Tic. 
His  frequent  theme — the  soul  and  the  con- 
science— absolutely  implies  the  recognition 
of  law  and  involves  its  acceptance.  And 
philosophically  his  conception  of  his  theme 
fundamentally,  even  fatalistically,  insists  on 
it.  Three  of  the  four  novels  embody  its  pre- 
determination. But  too  often  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  its  basis  crumbles.  The 
centre  of  gravity  too  often  falls  outside  of  it 
— falls  outside  of  law  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ence— because  reality  impresses  and  ap- 
peals to  him  so  little,  because  his  necessity 
for  dissolving  it  into  the  insubstantial  is  so 
imperative,  that  the  theme  itself  is  frittered 
away  in  the  course  of  its  exposition.  The 
law,  the  moral  truth,  which  is  the  point  of 
departure,  or,  as  I  say,  the  foundation  of 
his  more  serious  work,  is  not  onlv  not  en- 
forced  but  positively  enervated.  At  every 
turn  the  characters  and  events  might,  one 
feels,  evade  its  constraint,  so  wholly  do 
the  unreal  and  the  fantastic  predominate  in 
both  their  constitution  and  their  evolution. 
Beings  so  insubstantial  and  transactions  so 
fantastic  (one  or  both  elements  are  gener- 
ally present),  can  but  fitfully  or  feebly  il- 
lustrate anything  so  solid  and  stable  as  the 
moral  principles  upon  which  the  real  uni- 
verse is  conducted. 

I  do  not  suppose  anything  could  have  been 


made  of  "Septimius  Felton,  or  The  Elixir 
of  Life"  in  any  case,  except  under  the 
happiest  circumstances  and  with  the  nicest 
art.  But  it  is  a  capital  instance  of  what 
Hawthorne's  fancy  can  do  with  a  theme  of 
some  suggestiveness  in  the  way  of  empty- 
ing it  of  all  significance.  Contrast  his  per- 
formance for  a  moment  with  the  treatment 
of  the  same  theme  by  unmixed  imaginative 
genius — Swift's  account  of  his  Struldbrugs. 
The  mere  material  of  this  vision  of  earthly 
immortality,  without  the  addition  of  any 
further  detail,  felicitously  moulded  into  the 
form  of  a  romance,  would  make  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  For  its  pro- 
found and  sombre  power  resides  in  its  ap- 
palling reality.  This  is  what  a  draught  of 
the  Elixir  of  Life  would  produce  if  the  pue- 
rile decoction  over  which  Septimius  Felton 
labors  through  so  many  wearisome  pages 
had  crowned  his  hopes — this,  and  not  the 
insipid  experiences  foreshadowed  in  the 
vaporings  of  his  infatuated  fancy.  But 
"Septimius  Felton"  is  a  posthumous  pro- 
duction and  one  of  Hawthorne's  failures. 
Consider  a  work  of  far  more  serious  ambi- 
tion if  not  in  all  respects  of  more  represen- 
tative character  —  "The  Marble  Faun." 
There  is  the  same  kind  of  ineffectiveness 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  frivolity  of 
fancy.  The  theme  of  "The  Marble  Faun," 
the  irretrievableness  of  evil  conjoined  with 
its  curious  transforming  power — the  theme 
in  short  of  that  profoundly  imaginative 
masterpiece,  the  myth  of  the  Fall  of  Man — 
is  rather  stated  than  exemplified  in  the 
story,  overlaid  as  this  is  with  its  reticulation 
of  fantastic  unreality.  Its  elaboration,  its 
art,  tends  to  enfeeble  its  conception;  its 
substance  extenuates  its  subject.  It  has 
had  an  extraordinary  vogue.  In  Rome  for 
thousands  of  Americans  "Hilda's  tower" 
probably  still  divides  interest  with  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican  Stanze. 
Dean  Stanley  said  he  had  read  it  seven 
times  and  meant  to  continue.  But  though 
its  central  conception  is  one  of  the  noblest 
in  literature,  and  though  there  are  charm- 
ing and  truly  characteristic  touches  in  it — 
for  instance,  the  effect  on  innocence  of  the 
mere  consciousness  of  evil  as  shown  in 
Hilda,  the  admirable  little  icicle  existing 
for  this  express  purpose — its  significance  is 
entombed  rather  than  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ment. Probably  its  admirers  considered 
that   the   treatment   poetized   the   moral. 
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That  is  clearly  the  author's  intention.  But 
a  truth  is  not  poetized  by  being  devitalized, 
and  certainly  the  consequences  of  sin  and 
the  inexorableness  of  expiation  are  inade- 
quately presented  in  a  tale  padded  out  of 
all  proportion  by  material  alien  in  its  nature 
however  ''artistic"  in  its  atmosphere  and 
constituting  half  its  volume,  and  obhged  to 
make  its  moral  plain  in  a  formal  statement, 
and  to  rectify  its  inconclusiveness  in  a  post- 
script. The  lack  of  construction,  of  order- 
ly evolution,  in  the  book  is  an  obvious  mis- 
fortune and  shows  very  clearly  Hawthorne's 
artistic  weakness,  whatever  his  poetic  force. 
But  its  essential  defect  is  its  lack  of  the 
sense  of  reality,  to  secure  \vhich  is  the 
function  of  the  imagination,  and  through 
which  alone  the  truth  of  the  fundamental 
conception  can  flower  into  effective  expo- 
sition. 

Though  what  I  have  called  its  alien  con- 
stituent is  real  enough — ruins,  studios,  the 
campagna,  the  carnival,  etc. — the  material 
of  "The  Marble  Faun"  is  perhaps  too 
miscellaneous  and  unrelated  for  Haw- 
thorne's imagination  to  unify  into  a  solid 
support  of  his  moral  theme,  even  if  it  had 
not,  after  its  habitual  fashion,  relaxed  into 
the  fantasticality  of  fancy  in  the  detail. 
But  certainly  his  imaginative  success  varies 
directly  as  the  density  of  his  material.  This 
is  greatest  in  *'The  Scarlet  Letter,"  for 
instance;  least  in  "Septimius  Felton," 
among  the  longer  productions.  In  **The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  there  is  detail 
enough  but  of  singular  thinness  and  an 
almost  gaseous  expansion.  The  interest  of 
"The  Blithedale  Romance,"  the  most  artis- 
tically articulated  as  well  as  the  most  natur- 
ahstic  of  his  novels,  resides  almost  alto- 
gether in  the  part  suggested  directly  by 
Hawthorne's  Brook  Farm  experience. 
"Everything,  you  know,"  he  says  or  makes 
Sybil  Darcy  say,  "has  its  spiritual  meaning, 
which  is  to  the  literal  meaning  what  the 
soul  is  to  the  body."  This  unfortunate 
doctrine  is  the  only  thing  that  Hawthorne 
ever  appears  to  have  taken  literally.  But 
even  this  doctrine,  taken  literally,  recog- 
nizes the  literal  meaning  and  the  body  as 
media  for  the  manifestation  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  and  the  soul.  Hawthorne's  dis- 
tinction assuredly  lay  in  his  treatment  of 
the  soul,  yet  since  he  was  in  no  danger  at 
all  from  materialistic  excess  or  emphasis 
but  quite  the  contrary,  his  treatment  of  the 


soul  is  most  successful  when  he  is  least 
neglectful  of  the  body.  It  is  indeed  gen- 
erally true  that  even  the  magical  and  the 
miraculous  gain  rather  than  lose  from  the 
emphasized  reality  of  their  setting;  it  is 
even  true  that  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
works  of  the  imagination  containing  this 
element  have  depended  for  their  abiding  in- 
terest on  this  setting  even  more  than  on 
their  miracles  and  magic. 

And  however  his  divorce  from  reality 
and  consecration  to  the  fanciful  may  have 
succeeded  in  giving  Hawthorne  a  unique 
position  and  demonstrating  his  originality — 
however  successful  he  may  have  been,  that  is 
to  say,  from  his  own  point  of  view — there  is 
one  vital  respect,  at  all  events,  in  which  he 
almost  drops  out  of  the  novelist's  category. 
There  is  no  element  in  fiction  at  all  com- 
parable in  importance  with  its  protrayal  of 
human  character  and  its  picture  of  human 
Hfe.  Fiction  is  the  genre-painting  of  liter- 
ature as  its  decorative  painting  is  poetry. 
But  Hawthorne  cared  nothing  for  people  in 
life  and  made  extraordinarily  little  of  them 
in.  his  books.  In  no  other  fiction  are  the 
characters  so  little  characterized  as  in  his, 
where  in  general  their  raison  d^etre  is  what 
they  illustrate  not  what  they  are.  In  none 
other  are  they  so  airily  conceived,  so  slight- 
ly sketched,  so  imperfectly  defined.  Mr. 
James  points  out,  I  think  justly,  that  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Donatello  in  "The 
Marble  Faun"  there  .are  no  types  among 
them.  Elsew^here,  to  be  sure,  he  complains 
that  "Holgrave  is  not  sharply  enough  char- 
acterized" and  "is  not  an  individual  but  a 
type."  The  inconsistency  is  natural,  be- 
cause it  is.  natural  to  think  of  a  character  in 
fiction  as  either  a  type  or  an  individual,  and 
when  you  are  considering  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's as  either,  you  think  he  must  be  the 
other,  the  truth  being  that  he  is  neither. 
He  has  not  enough  features  for  an  individ- 
ual and  he  has  not  enough  representative 
traits  for  a  type.  His  creator  evokes  him 
in  pseudo-Frankenstein  fashion  for  some 
purpose,  symbolical,  allegorical,  or  other- 
wise illustrative,  and  has  no  concern  for  his 
character,  apart  from  this  function  of  it, 
either  for  its  typical  value  or  its  individual 
interest.  He  cares  nothing  for  his  person- 
ality; the  more  real  he  made  it  the  more 
superfluous  it  would  seem  to  him,  since, 
though  it  is  a  prime  necessity  to  establish 
it  first  of  all  if  his  actions  are  to  have  the 
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effect  of  reality,  the  effect  of  reality  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  does  not  desire  to  secure. 
Consequently  his  dramas  have  the  air  of 
being  conducted  by  marionettes. 

This  is  less  important  in  the  short  stories, 
of  course.  It  may  be  said  that  of  such  a 
character  as  the  minister  in  ''The  Black 
Veil"  the  reader  needs  to  be  told  nothing, 
that  hiscliaracter  is  easily  inferred  and,  any- 
how, is  not  the  point,  that  the  point  is  his 
wearing  the  veil  and  thereby  presenting  a 
rueful  picture  illustrative  of  our  uncleansed 
condition  from  secret  faults.  In  that  case 
the  idea  is  enough,  and  a  hortatory  para- 
graph would  have  sufficed  for  it.  And  in 
any  case  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immensely  the 
idea  would  have  gained  in  effectiveness,  in 
cogency,  if  the  minister  had  been  charac- 
terized into  reality — if  he  had  been  char- 
acterized, say,  by  the  author  of  the  "Venus 
d'lUe,"*  a  story,  for  example,  which  makes 
an  abiding  impression  on  readers  whom  its 
significance,  if  it  have  any,  wholly  escapes. 
But  in  sustained  fiction,  in  novels,  to  neglect 
the  personality  of  the  personages  is  to  invite 
failure.  Few  novelists  probably  realize  their 
characters  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say,  with 
Thackeray,  that  they  ''know  the  sound  of 
their  voices."  But  most  of  them  doubtless 
would  like  to.  The  origin  of  most  charac- 
ters, indeed,  in  fiction  of  any  moment  is 
well  known  to  be  such  as  Thackeray  him- 
self has  described  in  speaking  of  "a  certain 
Costigan  whom  I  had  invented  (as  I  sup- 
pose authors  invent  their  personages)  out  of 
scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and  ends  of  charac- 
ter." Hawthorne's,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
were  not  thus  conceived.  When  he  needed 
a  character  to  illustrate  one  of  his  deeply 
meditated  truths  or  one  of  his  fanciful  con- 
ceits, he  invented  it  ad  hoc.  His  characters, 
indeed,  are  not  creations,  but  expedients. 
Roger  Chillingworth  is  an  expedient — and 
as  such  the  only  flaw  in  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," whose  impressive  theme  absorbed  its 
author  out  of  abstractions,  as  I  have  hereto- 
fore intimated,  and  compelled  him,  except  in 
the  case  of  Chillingworth,  to  create  the  only 
real  people  of  his  imaginary  world.  In 
creating  Dimmesdale  and  Hester — and  I 
am  quite  sure  Pearl,  also — Nature  herself, 
as  Arnold  says  of  Wordsworth,  "seems  to 
take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand  and  write  for 
him."  Even  here,  one  is  bound  to  add,  the 
portraits  lack  the  loving  touch.  Haw- 
thorne seems  himself  to  care  quite  as  much 


for  Feathertop  as  for  Hester  Prynne.  In 
fact  he  is  ratlier  partial  to  Feathertop — a 
circumstance  which  a  reader  similarly  dis- 
posed to  the  symbolical  might  feel  justified 
in  considering  significant.  He  has  perhaps 
a  weakness  for  such  characters  as  Phoebe 
in  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  and 
Hilda  in  "The  Marble  Faun."  But  no 
one  would  pretend  to  say  they  were  realized 
with  any  definition.  They  are  such  gener- 
alized portraits  as  the  fancy  might  paint 
of  youth  and  innocence  in  a  sunbonnet  or 
a  Leghorn  hat  passing  its  window  in  a 
quiet  street  of  Concord  or  Salem.  Kenyon 
is  certainly  sciiplte  en  hois;  considering  the 
state  of  the  art  among  his  compatriots  then 
in  Rome  it  was  perhaps  a  happy  stroke  to 
give  him  his  particular  profession.  Hol- 
lingsworth  is  a  caricature — etched  with 
unaccountable  acidity  for  philanthropism, 
than  which,  at  least  in  its  less  odious  forms, 
one  would  say  there  were  worse  things. 
Zenobia,  Miriam,  linger  in  one's  memory 
rather  as  brunettes  than  as  women.  Cov- 
erdale  is  quite  as  anemic  a  character  as 
Priscilla  is  in  the  physique  given  her  largely 
for  mesmeric  reasons,  and  the  concluding 
announcement  that  he  is  in  love  with  her  is 
probably  an  idle  boast.  Hawthorne  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  TroUope,  and  he  had  a 
shrewd  observation  for  casual  types  in 
actual  life.  One  would  hardly  infer  it  from 
his  own  personages  and  is  inclined  to  find 
in  the  inconsistency,  not,  or  not  only,  the 
frequent  contrast  between  actual  taste  and 
artistic  practice,  but  additional  evidence  of 
his  curious  conception  of  and  respect  for 
his  peculiar  and  original  "genius." 

The  result  was  that  his  genius  took  him 
out  of  the  novelist's  field  altogether.  His 
novels  are  not  novels.  They  have  not  the 
reality  of  novels.  And  they  elude  it  not 
only  in  their  personages  but  in  their  picture 
of  life  in  general.  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
itself  is  the  postlude  of  a  passion.  Just  so 
much  of  the  general  Salem  scene  as  is 
necessary  for  the  setting  of  the  extremely 
concentrated  drama  is  presented  and  no 
more.  Nowhere  else  is  the  scene  treated 
otherwise  than  atmospherically,  so  to  speak. 
It  does  not  constitute  a  medium  or  even 
background  but  penumbra.  The  social 
picture  does  not  exist.  The  quiet  Salem 
streets  of  the  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
the  community  life  of  Blithedale,  the  vil- 
lage houses  and  hillocks  and  gossip  and 
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happenings  of  ''Septimius  Felton,"  though 
the  War  of  Independence  is  in  progress  and 
Concord  fight  is  actually  an  incident,  con- 
tribute color,  not  substance,  to  the  story. 
The  Roman  ruins  and  churches,  and 
studios  and  museums,  the  campagna  land- 
scape and  the  Italian  towns  and  countr\- 
contribute  even  less  to  the  drama  of  ''The 
Marble  Faun,"  being  distractions  and  di- 
gressions in  large  part,  and  so  not  only  not 
an  integral  part  of  it  but  even  applied  rather 
than  integumental  embroidery  of  it.  The 
action  is  always  a  skeleton.  Its  direct  il- 
lustrative function  is  exclusively  considered. 
It  receives  no  aid  from  anything  incidental 
or  indirect,  anything  superfluous  or  sub- 
sidiary, which  in  a  certain  degree  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  theme  is  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  fulness  and  concreteness 
of  a  picture.  It  is  presented  on  the  con- 
tT3.ry  with  the  lean  explicitness  of  the 
diagram.  One  "gets  the  idea" — a  sine 
qua  non,  to  be  sure,  of  a  serious  fiction  that 
is  designed  like  Hawthorne's  to  enforce 
some  particular  truth — but  the  sensuoush' 
(and  logically)  inclined  must  ruefully  reflect 
that  if  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  had,  it  could 
be  had  at  even  less  expense;  a  statement 
would  serve  as  wxll  as  a  story.  It  is  like 
a  building  in  which  the  supports  and  but- 
tresses should  exactly,  instead  of  supera- 
bundantly, counterbalance  the  weights  and 
thrusts.  The  insubstantial  effect  so  much 
admired  in  Hawthorne  would  be  secured, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind  which  are  adjusted  to  the 
sense  of  substance  in  the  embodiment  of 
even  the  ethereal. 

Not  that  the  novels  have  any  effect  of 
succinctness  corresponding  to  their  slender- 
ness,  or  of  pith  matching  their  lack  of 
luxuriance.  On  the  contrary  at  least  three 
of  them  are  distinctly  too  long.  But  this  is 
simply,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
because  they  are  spun  out.  ''The  Scarlet 
Letter"  he,  perhaps  unfortunately,  con- 
ceived as  a  short  story  and,  beyond  doubt  un- 
fortunately, pieced  out  with  an  incongruous 
portal.  The  episodical  form  of  "  The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance"  injures  its  evolution,  which, 
however,  its  interest  w^ould  hardly  have  justi- 
fied prolonging.  But,  if  in  these  two  works 
he  did  not  very  well  know^  how  to  continue,  in 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  "The 
Marble  Faun,"  and  "Septimius  Felton"  he 
did  not  at  all  know  how  to  stop.     The  first 


is  swamped  in  detail  over  which  the  author 
lingers  as  if  mesmerized  by  his  own  da- 
guerrotypist  and  unable  to  awake  from  his 
dream  of  rendering  it  intangible  by  endless 
retouching.  In  "The  Marble  Faun"  not 
only  is  the  action  retarded  by  frequent 
breaks,  but  the  narrative  is  greatly  ex- 
panded by  ^^'hat,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
remplissage  l)ut  incrustation.  In  "  Septi- 
mius Felton  "  bulk  is  achieved  by  the  primi- 
tive expedient  of  pure  redundancy.  Its 
redundancy  passes  the  prolixity  of  Cooper 
in  his  most  complacent  moods,  and  is  the 
plain  witness,  the  unmistakable  symptom, 
of  a  sterility  in  the  subject  that  illusion  it- 
self could  only  hope  to  fertilize  by  inde- 
fatigable persistence. 

The  incompleteness  of  Hawthorne's  char- 
acters, the  inadequacy  of  his  social  picture, 
the  lack  of  romantic  richness  in  his  work 
have,  to  be  sure,  been  attributed  largely  to 
the  romantic  poverty  of  his  material — his 
environment.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 
in  general,  that  so  far  as  regards  his  material 
the  true  artist's  concern  is  not  with  his  star 
but  w^ith  himself;  and,  in  particular,  that 
Hawthorne's  environment  furnished  him 
material  exactly,  exquisitely,  suited  to  his 
genius.  His  subject  was  the  soul,  and  for  the 
enactment  of  the  dramas  of  the  soul  Salem 
was  as  apt  a  stage  as  Thebes.  The  New 
England  of  Hawthorne's  time  certainly  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  possible  theatre  for 
the  Comedie  Humaine,  but  Hawthorne  has 
himself  demonstrated  that  the  New  England 
of  an  even  blanker  and  bleaker  period  was 
a  fit  theatre  for  the  human  tragedy.  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  is  so  exclusively  a  drama  of 
the  soul  as  to  be  measurably  independent 
of  an  elaborate  setting  in  a  social  picture. 
But  if  Hawthorne's  other  works  were  as 
well-placed,  as  firmly  anchored,  as  deeply 
rooted  in  their  environment  they  would  be 
works  of  \'ery  different  value.  That  they 
are  not  is  not  the  fault  of  their  milieu,  but 
of  their  author. 


V 


Something  seems  distinctly  left  out  of  his 
organization — that  particular  faculty  whose 
function  it  is  to  make  the  most  of  its  fellows. 
In  default  of  it  he  took  apparently  the  same 
serenely  fatalistic  view  of  himself,  of  his 
own  genius,  that  he  did  of  life  in  his  books. 
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We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  morally 
fatalistic  character,  with  its  acceptance  of 
its  own  constitution  as  unalterable,  experi- 
encing satisfaction  without  elation  and  ac- 
cepting discouragement  without  thought  of 
amendment,  self-centred  and  independent, 
without  alien  support  or  altruistic  endeavor, 
never  dreaming  of  regeneration  or  sub- 
missive to  discipline,  attempting  to  mould 
its  environment  only  where  it  is  irksome  and 
never  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  above 
all  sceptical  of  climbing  on  stepping-stones 
of  its  dead  self  to  higher  things.  And  this 
morally  fatalistic  temperament  Hawthorne 
undoubtedly  possessed.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable  is  that  he  possessed  the  mental 
organization  to  match  it.  Back  of  both  lay 
the  feeling  of  reasonable  self-satisfaction — 
the  self-satisfaction  which  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  makes  an  indispensable 
postulate  of  fatalism.  Though  they  have  de- 
pressed moods,  as  Hawthorne  certainly  did, 
few  Calvinists,  probably,  doubt  their  own 
election.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  note  the 
old  Pagan  pride,  having  in  due  course  of 
evolution  passed  through  the  phase  of  the 
Christian  humilitas — the  great  mediaeval 
virtue — reverting  to  type  in  the  self-satis- 
faction of  the  Puritans,  of  whom  Hawthorne 
was  a  very  geninue  son. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, his  bland  acceptance  of  his  genius  as 
something  fixed  rather  than  potential,  and 
his  diversion  into  its  particular  channels  of 
the  material  he  might  otherwise,  by  energy 
and  effort,  by  study  and  application,  have 
dealt  with  on  a  larger  scale,  to  profounder 
purpose  and  with  more  substantial  results. 
"The  Scarlet  Letter''  is  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  witness  against  his  comfortable 
and  unfortunate  illusion.  Yet  he  seems  to 
see  only  its  leaden  casket,  and  calls  its 
negligible  successor  ''more  characteristic  of 
my  mind  and  more  proper  and  natural  for 
me  to  write."  "  In  the  name  of  the  Muses, 
then,"  one  feels  like  exclaiming,  "bring 
some  pressure  to  bear  on  this  sacrosanct 
mind  and,  with  less  regard  for  what  is 
proper  and  natural  to  its  preferences,  dem- 
onstrate by  another  masterpiece,  and  still 
another,  that  its  constitution  is  not  so  im- 
mutable as  you  conceive  it." 

Descend  into  the  arena,  however,  and 
contend  for  the  world's  prizes  in  the  recog- 
nized lists  of  literature,  Hawthorne  could 
not.    Of  the  mental  constitution  and  capac- 


ities which  heredity  disposed  him  to  look 
upon  as  final,  environment,  too,  restricted 
the  development.  He  was,  to  be  sure, 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  his  time  and  its 
tendencies.  But  New  England  transcend- 
entalism was  too  universal  a  movement  for 
anyone  wholly  to  escape  its  influences.  Haw- 
thorne's aloofness  did  not  secure  his  im- 
munity. It  was  indeed  a  gospel  expressly 
designed  for  the  isolated.  Thoreau  at  Wal- 
den  was  its  archetype.  And,  though  Haw- 
thorne's solitude  was  less  express  and  vol- 
untary and  certainly  not  of  an  explicit 
transcendental  sanction,  but  rather  due  to 
temperament  and  mood,  it  nevertheless  fos- 
tered his  preoccupation  with  the  soul  rather 
than  with  the  mind  or  the  senses.  He  could 
think  out  his  allegories  and  polish  up  their 
articulation  with  the  actual  more  unremit- 
tingly by  himself  than  by  talking  them  over 
with  Alcott.  But  transcendentalism  was  in 
the  very  air  he  breathed,  and  though  he  had 
little  joy  in  the  company  of  its  votaries  he 
hardly  changed  his  moral  atmosphere  in 
sequestrating  himself  from  their  society. 

Transcendentalism  was  the  sublimation 
of  the  gospel  of  individuality  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  Carlyle's  pronouncement 
that  the  light  of  one's  own  mind  is  "the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Almighty."  Haw- 
thorne could  not  only  perceive  but  satirize 
the  eccentricities  derived  from  a  literal  sub- 
scription to  this  doctrine.  But  the  contem- 
plation of  these  increased  his  self-concen- 
tration, and  the  doctrine  itself  was  as  much 
his  own  as  it  was  that  of  the  most  fantastic 
speculators  around  him.  And  as  a  corol- 
lary of  this  universal  belief  in  individual  in- 
spiration the  belief  in  the  prevalence  of 
genius  was  general.  There  has  never,  prob- 
ably, before  or  since,  been  so  much  "ge- 
nius" abroad.  The  w^ord  talent  does  not 
exist  in  the  transcendental  vocabulary.  The 
profession  of  literature  presupposed  genius. 
Everyone  who  wTote  had  it.  Channing, 
Everett,  even  Alcott  had  it.  Hawthorne 
was  singularly  modest.  His  belief  in  his 
genius,  its  peculiar  character  and  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  this  in  his  writing  was 
not  in  the  least  vainglorious.  His  serene 
satisfaction  wdth  what  he  conceived  to  be 
its  limitations,  as  inevitable,  as  immitigable, 
led  him  in  fact  to  exaggerate  them.  Thus 
both  his  ancestral  fatalism  and  his  trans- 
cendental environment  obscured  for  him 
the   fact   that  he   had   an    extraordinary 
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amount  of  talent  which  it  behooved  him  to 
cuUivate,  and  magnified  his  consciousness 
of  having  a  particular  kind  of  talent  which 
it  amused  him  to  exercise.  And  thus  he 
made  what  I  have  noted  as  the  cardinal 
error  of  his  career — an  error  of  tragic  im- 
port to  American  literature — by  indulging 
his  fancy  in  lieu  of  developing  his  imagi- 
nation. 

For  the  development  of  his  imagination, 
too,  his  own  temperament  was  too  little  en- 
thusiastic. He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
sound  sense — distinctly  the  most  hard- 
headed  of  our  men  of  genius.  Beyond 
thinking  the  vague  and  the  mysterious 
nearer  the  soul  and  real  truth  than  the  defi- 
nite and  the  explicit,  and  consequently  the 
proper  content  of  literature,  he  did  not  go. 
He  never  systematized  in  the  least  nor  even 
speculated.  There  is  no  mysticism  in  his 
philosophy.  He  had  not  in  fact  any  par- 
ticular spiritual  adventurousness.  His  en- 
tire body  of  doctrine  is  traditional.  What 
interested  him  in  the  speculative  sphere  is 
to  be  found  in  the  theology  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up — the  irreparableness  of 
sin,  the  necessity  of  expiation,  the  allegory 
of  the  Fall  and  its  fast  anchorage  in  human 
nature,  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  through 
the  guilty.  The  emancipation  of  transcen- 
dentahsmwasas  much  moonshine  to  him  as 
was  the  materialization  of  dogma  and  doc- 
trine. But  his  clear-seeing  mind  robbed  rev- 
elation of  its  sanctions  without  in  the  least 
reconstructing  its  fundamental  data.  He 
was  not  only  hard-headed,  he  was  distinctly 
unsentimental,  if  the  epithet  may  be  applied 
to  a  nature  just,  kind,  and  devoted  in  the 
family  relations  and  domestic  life.  He  was 
particularly  insensitive  to  exterior  personal 
influences.  All  the  enthusiasm  for  reform 
with  which  the  middle  decades  of  his  cen- 
tury echoed  left  him  cold.  He  was  un- 
moved by  their  numerous  agitations,  from 
questions  of  diet  to  problems  of  philosophy, 
from  reform  of  attire  to  negro  emancipa- 
tion. Philanthropy  in  general  he  thoroughly 
disbelieved  in.  He  ridicules  it  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  one  of  his  few  novels 
and  tries  hard  to  prove  there  is  something 
sinister  in  it,  his  imagination  having  dis- 
covered a  veritable  mare's  nest,  apparently, 
in  pondering  in  his  seclusion  the  adage 
that  ''Charity  begins  at  home."  He  says 
expressly,  and  to  considerably  more  pur- 
pose, in  a  letter  to  his  sister-in-law,  "The 


good  of  others,  like  our  own  happiness,  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  direct  effort,  but  in- 
cidentally"; which  statement  is  neverthe- 
less singularly  free  from  the  ardor  of  illu- 
sion. But  the  ardor  of  illusion  is  exactly 
what  he  never  had.  „This  is  why  a  dis- 
cerning French  critic,  Emile  Montegut,  de- 
scribes him  as  a  "romancier  pessimiste" — 
a  pessimist  being  precisely  a  nature  without 
illusions.  And  he  had  even  less  ardor  than 
illusion. 

His  nature  clearly  was  self-sustaining. 
He  never  felt  the  need  of  the  support  that 
in  the  realm  of  the  affections  is  the  reward 
of  self-surrender.  He  had  no  doubt  an 
ideal  family  life — that  is  to  say,  ideal  in  a 
particular  way,  for  he  had  it  on  rather 
particular  terms,  one  suspects.  These 
were,  in  brief,  his  own  terms.  He  was 
worshipped,  idolized,  canonized,  and,  on 
his  side,  it  probably  required  small  effort 
worthily  to  fill  the  role  a  more  ardent  nat- 
ure would  have  either  merited  less  or 
found  more  irksome.  He  responded  at  any 
rate  with  absolute  devotion.  His  domestic 
periphery  bounded  his  vital  interests.  He 
had  a  few  early  friends,  such  as  youth  that 
is  not  abnormal  or  eccentric,  and  Haw- 
thorne certainly  was  neither,  cannot  fail  to 
make,  and  these  he  kept  throughout  life 
with  admirable  loyalty,  but  without  adding 
to  their  number.  Loyalty  itself  is  of  a  quite 
different  fibre  from  warm-heartedness.  It 
has  often  less  than  nothing  to  do  with  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  attractiveness  of  others. 
Hawthorne's  loyalty  to  Pierce  was  more 
than  honorable  to  him,  it  was  in  every  way 
admirable,  the  trait  of  a  man  instinctively 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
changes  of  circumstance,  or  even  of  char- 
acter this  side  of  grave  deterioration,  to 
make  a  change  of  real  feeling  in  a  friend- 
ship more  important  than  its  conservation. 
With  Hawthorne  opinion  had  certainly  no 
more  than  its  just  weight,  and  differences 
in  it  were  of  small  account  compared  with 
fundamental  agreement  of  feeling.  Of 
course,  too,  he  never  differed  greatly  with 
Pierce  in  opinion.  He  was,  after  all,  a 
Democrat,  though  he  was  for  his  day  ex- 
traordinarily non-partisan.  Non-partisan- 
ship, however,  inter  annUj  is  itself  a  proof 
of  a  cool  temperament  when  it  is  not  itself 
of  an  ardent  nature,  as  Hawthorne's  was 
not.  He  was  thoroughly  patriotic  in  his 
sympathies,  rejoiced  at  Northern  victory 
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and  despaired  at  Northern  defeat,  but  he 
stood  rather  aloof  from  the  struggle,  not  so 
much  because  he  saw  both  sides  so  sym- 
pathetically as  because  Schwannerei  in  any 
degree  was  foreign  to  him. 

He  met  and  conversed  with  Lincoln,  but 
quite  missed  his  personality,  which  was 
curious  considering  his  eye  for  character. 
For  character  he  had  the  observer's  not  the 
divining  eye.  He  was  eminently  an  ob- 
server— lynx-like  on  occasion.  He  made 
little  or  no  use  of  his  faculty  of  observation 
in  his  novels.  But  his  note-books  testify  to 
an  almost  microscopic  exercise  of  it.  He 
notes  everything;  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  significant  he  is  still  scrutinizing. 
And  the  "Tales"  and  ''Mosses"  here  and 
there  witness  a  searching  notation  of  the 
"types"  of  his  environment,  from  the  old 
apple-man  to  the  parson,  from  the  custom- 
house lounger  to  the  sequestered  spinster, 
their  various  characteristic  traits,  and  the 
various  suggestions  of  these  as  they  ap- 
pealed to  his  indefatigable  but  otiose  fancy. 
Yet  his  study  of  traits  never  led  him  to 
create  a  character,  nor  his  reflection  on  char- 
acter to  illustrate  a  moral  truth  with  one — 
save  in  the  exotic  instance  of  Donatello, 
whoseabundantlydescribedfaun-like/^a/w/'^ 
is  "transformed"  into  rather  characterless 
character.  Among  his  personages  his  mani- 
fest preferences  are  for  Phoebe,  Priscilla, 
Hilda,  Pearl,  according  with  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  undeveloped.  He  observed  too 
coolly,  lacking  the  ardor  in  which  the 
data  he  accumulated  should  fuse  into  some 
general  imaginative  conception  of  real  sig- 
nificance and  substantial  proportions.  His 
humor  lacks  mirth.  He  has  less  sentiment 
than  Irving — far  less.  His  stories  do  not 
touch  him.  Occasionally  there  is  a  note 
like  that  of  "The  Gentle  Boy."  But  even 
here  it  sounds  rather  plaintive  than  pa- 
thetic, and  hardly  moves  us  as  the  franker 
feeling  of  Irving's  "Rural  Funerals,"  for 
example.  He  is  not  moved  himself.  He 
preserves  his  equilibrium  a  little  too  ad- 
mirably. The  subject  does  not  call  for  re- 
serve; it  is  too  slight.  Considered  as  a  cre- 
ative artist  he  writes  too  much  like  a  critic. 
His  detachment  is  too  great. 

With  such  a  character — so  eminent  for 
good  sense,  so  unsentimental — his  much- 
talked-of  shyness  is  perhaps  a  fable.  One 
of  those  friends  from  whom  nothing  saves 
the  shyest,  Dr.  Loring,  his  fellow  towns- 


man, says:  "The  working  of  his  mind  was 
so  sacred  and  mysterious  to  him  that  he  was 
impatient  of  any  attempt  at  familiarity  or 
even  intimacy  with  the  divine  power  within 
him.  .  .  .  The  sacredness  of  his  genius  was 
to  him  like  the  sacredness  of  his  love."  But 
this  may  easily  be  the  transcendental  way 
of  recording  an  occasion  on  which  when  en- 
gaged in  composition  he  was  unwilling  to 
be  disturbed,  even  by  Loring.  He  was  less 
shy  than  taciturn — his  own  epithet.  "  Haw- 
thorne was  among  the  most  enterprising  of 
the  merrymakers,"  says  Fields  of  a  picnic 
occasion.  In  England  he  turned  out  a  ready 
and  apt  after-dinner  orator — an  impossibil- 
ity for  a  shy  man.  He  apologizes  in  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  prologue  for  his  tendency 
to  talk  about  himself  to  his  readers  and,  as 
I  have  said,  this  tendency  was  marked.  He 
writes  to  Longfellow,  a  dozen  years  after 
leaving  college:  "By  some  witchcraft  or 
other — for  I  cannot  really  assign  any  rea- 
sonable why  or  wherefore — I  have  been  car- 
cied  apart  from  the  main  current  of  life.  .  .  . 
I  have  secluded  mvself  from  societv;  and 
yet  I  never  meant  any  such  thing."  That 
is  Hawthorne's  weakness.  In  a  sense  he 
never  meant  anything.  He  drifted.  In  his 
ow^n  words:  "An  influence  beyond  our  con- 
trol lays  its  strong  hand  on  everything  we 
do  and  weaves  its  consequences  into  an  iron 
tissue  of  necessity."  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
fatalist.  No  wonder  that  his  ideality  was 
fanciful  and  insubstantial,  and  that  its 
glimpses  of  real  and  vital  truth  are  less  fre- 
quent than  they  are  sombre  and  profound. 

VI 

Thus  predisposed  by  heredity,  by  en- 
vironment and  by  constitution  to  work  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  own  peculiar  vein, 
and  what  everyone  around  him  agreed  w^as 
his  rare  and  original  genius,  Hawthorne, 
for  the  most  part,  as  I  say,  supinely  suffered 
his  real  gift  to  lie  fallow.  What  it  needed 
was  development.  And  for  development  it 
needed  not  only  exercise  but  nurture.  With 
its  moral  austerity  it  would  have  respond- 
ed beautifully  to  the  influences  of  culture. 
And  from  such  influences  he  protected  him- 
self with  signal  perversity  and  success.  His 
imagination  was  not  nurtured  because  his 
mind  was  not  enriched.  His  mind,  in  fact, 
contained  no  furniture  at  all  compared  with 
that  of  any  writer  who  has  ever  been  called 
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He  had  no  particular  amount  of 
reading — beyond  that  current  at  the  time 
among  all  so-called  educated  people:  Dr. 
Johnson,  Scott,  Byron,  Tom  Moore,  the 
belles-lettres  of  the  period  then  closing.  In- 
stead of  reading  he  reflected — "brooded," 
perhaps,  in  his  pythian  character.  But  he 
had  very  little  to  brood  over.  Hence  the  in- 
substantial nature  of  his  fanciful  progeny. 
Hence  his  fondness  for  mirage.  Familiarity 
with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
— and  done — in  the  world  would  have  di- 
verted him  from  his  irresponsibility  and  not 
only  stimulated  his  imagination  by  enlarg- 
ing its  horizon  but  provided  it  with  material 
— dispensed  him  from  the  necessity,  however 
dissembled  as  his  true  and  native  function, 
of  spinning  his  web  of  fantasticality  from 
his  own  substance.  Not  only  was  his  im- 
agination of  just  the  quality  to  react  admira- 
bly under  such  stimulus  and  deal  admirably 
with  extended  material,but  his  temperament 
was  of  just  the  order  to  be  developed  instead 
of  paralyzed  by  external  agencies.  What 
drove  it  in  upon  itself  was  not  sensitiveness 
but  non-receptivity.  He  had  the  good  sense, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the  disillusioned 
pessimism  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Only, 
his  w^orld  w^as  Salem  and  Concord  when 
it  was  not,  indeed,  the  still  narrower  con- 
fines of  the  custom-house  and  the  old  manse. 
The  real  world  was  to  him  terra  incognita, 
or  at  least  negligible.  Europe,  especially, 
was  but  a  museum  to  him.  Nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  detached  and  es- 
sentially supercilious  attitude  betrayed  in 
his  account  of  it.  England,  France,  Italy, 
all  rubbed  him  the  wrong  way.  Yet  he  never 
had  the  remotest  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that 
the  fact  might  be  his  fault.  His  candor  is 
delightful;  his  conviction  that  it  is  the  one 
virtue  of  criticism,  that  it  "lets  him  out,"  so 
to  speak,  still  more  so;  his  loyalty  to  his 
crudest  conclusions,  most  of  all.  English 
readers  find  him  ungallant  in  recording  his 
view  of  the  British  matron  as  compound  of 
steaks  and  sirloins.  His  answer  is  that  he 
loves  Englishmen  as  much  as  his  own  coun- 
trymen but  that  the  passage  must  stand  be- 
cause the  view  is  correct.  He  was  beauti- 
fully honest — always.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  appreciated  how  it  made 
him  appear,  if  he  had  realized  that  one  opin- 
ion is  not  as  good  as  another.  But  as  a  sen- 
sitive plant  he  is  surely  a  superstition.  He 
travelled  all  over  England,  and  chronicled 


his  journeys  and  reflections  with  the  assid- 
uous minuteness — and  about  the  interest — 
of  Irving's  account  of  Columbus's  voyages. 
But  he  never  became  familiar  with  English 
life  and  rarely  met  any  representative  Eng- 
lishmen. Those  of  his  own  profession  he 
avoided  with  marked  success.  He  never  met 
Thackeray  or  Dickens,  or  Bulwer,  or  Dis- 
raeli. George  Eliot  he  would  not  go  to  see 
because  there  was  another  Mrs.  Lewes.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  curiosity — which,  of 
course,  is  the  primum  mobile  of  culture.  His 
substitute  for  it  is  the  most  singular  interest 
in  the  world — peculiar  probably  to  American 
psychology — namely,  that  of  travelling 
around  the  great  world  and  applying  one's 
own  yard-stick  to  the  phenomena  it  pre- 
sents to  one's  virgin  view.  The  English  are 
more  unmoved,  more  listless  in  their  con- 
templation of  what  the  world  has  to  offer. 
I  remember  in  Athens,  once,  a  party  of 
Nonconformists  returning  from  Palestine 
and  delayed  a  few  hours  by  the  necessity  of 
changing  steamers  at  the  Piraeus.  They 
were  sitting  around  the  Palace  square.  I 
asked  their  "personal  conductor"  why  he 
didn't  take  them  up  to  the  Acropolis.  "  I 
tried  to,"  he  replied,  "but  they  said  they 
'had  seen  ruins  enough.'"  Analogous 
Americans  would  have  gone  up  but  would 
not  have  been  unduly  impressed. 

Art  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Hawthorne's 
thoughts  while  he  was  in  Italy,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  unduly  impress  him.  He 
never  found  out  what  it  was.  The  fact  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  it  may  seem  at  the 
present  time.  In  his  day  most  Americans, 
educated  or  not,  were  in  his  case.  That  art 
had  a  particular  province,  language  and 
sanction  of  its  own  was  not  widely  under- 
stood. But  then  the  subject  was,  in  general, 
wholly  neglected.  There  was,  however,  a 
colony  of  American  artists  in  Rome  and 
Hawthorne  saw  a  good  deal  of  these,  and 
naturally  came  to  consider  the  subject  a 
good  deal  and  wdth  his  usual  candor.  The 
amount  of  attention  he  paid  it,  yes,  and  the 
exceptional  ill-luck  he  had  with  it,  makes 
him  exceptional  among  his  contemporary 
countrymen — who,  besides,  were  not  great 
writers.  Moreover,  he  made  it  a  distinct 
feature  of  "  The  Marble  Faun."  He  seems 
to  have  thought  it  was  chiefly  sculpture, 
partly  perhaps  because  Story  was  a  sculp- 
tor and  Hawthorne  was  very  loyal  to  his 
friends;  having  in  the  case  of  Pierce  got 
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around  the  question  of  slavery,  he  would 
naturally  not  let  a  bagatelle  like  art  handi- 
cap his  good-will.  He  was  undoubtedly 
perfectly  sincere  in  either  instance,  and  the 
latter  at  all  events  shows  how  lightly,  morals 
aside,  he  took  the  world  which  he  had  so 
long  made  the  sport  of  his  fancy.  He  can- 
not say  enough  about  Story's  '^  Cleopatra." 
She  is  "a  terribly  dangerous  woman,  quiet 
enough  for  the  moment  but  very  likely  to 
spring  upon  you  like  a  tigress."  Her  Cop- 
tic cast  of  countenance  also  illustrates 
Story's  historical  accuracy — in  modelling  a 
Greek.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  him  from 
the  late  R.  H.  Hutton's  charge  of  sprink- 
ling ''The  Marble  Faun"  with  ''puffs  of 
American  sculpture";  which  shows,  too, 
how  lightly  he  took  literature  also,  or,  at 
least,  his  own  contributions  to  it.  For 
painting  he  did  not  greatly  care.  He  ad- 
mitted Claude  but  he  preferred  Brown — 
preferred  Brown  indeed  to  any  one,  except 
possibly  Thompson.  Furthermore,  he  seems 
to  have  looked  upon  sculpture  as  essentially 
marble,  whose  "purity"  and  transparency 
afforded  him  positive  sensations  of  pleasure. 
Bronze  left  him  cold  and  he  would  not  have 
subscribed  to  its  current  aggrandizement. 
Perhaps  he  unconsciously  transferred  to 
marble  some  of  his  pleasure  in  the  moral 
spotlessness  of  such  characters  as  Hilda  and 
Phoebe  for  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
he  shows  a  preference. 

His  interest  in  all  art  was  indeed  a 
specifically  moral,  not  an  aesthetic  one.  He 
takes  the  "literary  view"  with  a  vengeance. 
He  terms  the  so-called  "  Beatrice  Cenci "  the 
greatest  picture  in  the  world,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  has  not  seen  all  its  rivals 
for  such  preeminence,  and  finds  its  neigh- 
bor, the  so-called  "Fornarina,"  repulsive 
— because  the  one  portrait  makes  him  think 
of  a  pitiful  tragedy  and  the  other  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  painter  to  whom  it  was  then 
ascribed  had  a  mistress.  The  so-called 
question  of  "the  nude  in  art" — which,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  question,  certainly  belongs 
rather  to  the  police  than  to  general  criti- 
cism— troubled  him  a  good  deal.  Mr. 
James  finds  his  objection  to  the  nude  in- 
dicative of  his  lack  of  the  plastic  sense,  which 
is  surely  to  consider  it  as  a  superfluity. 
However,  another  biographer,  Mr.  Mon- 
cure  Conway,  says  he  was  converted  from  a 
position  savoring  of  intolerance  so  far  as  to 
declare  his  first  views  only  through  one  of 


his  characters — rather  fatuously,  I  should 
say,  selecting  Miriam  for  the  purpose — and 
that  the  honor  of  this  partial  conversion  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  whom  doubtless  he  felt 
he  could  trust.  The  choice  he  offers  among 
the  many  evidences  of  his  aesthetic  inno- 
cence is  bewildering,  but  without  being  quite 
sure  I  am  inclined  to  fix  on  the  gift  with 
which  he  endows  Hilda  as  the  one  that  dem- 
onstrates it  most  absolutely.  Hilda's  pe- 
culiar talent,  it  will  be  remembered,  con- 
sisted in  a  faculty  of  copying  the  master- 
pieces of  art  with  such  penetration  as  to 
bring  out  beauties  in  them  unsuspected  by 
the  masters  themselves.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  this  power  was  accompanied  by 
a  complete  inaptitude  for  original  work. 
Hawthorne's  fancy  is  here  at  its  most  char- 
acteristic. Providing  Hilda  with  an  ex- 
clusively sympathetic  nature,  he  deduces 
from  it  a  faculty  incapable  of  self-expression 
but  able  to  divine  what  the  greatest  artists 
were  groping  for  in  their  approximative 
productions.  This  puerile  degradation  of 
art  in  the  interest  of  irresponsible  fancy  is, 
at  all  events,  both  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  Hawthorne  perversely  preferred  to 
the  exercise  of  a  noble  imagination,  and  a 
striking  witness  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
culture  to  save  his  intellectual  levity  from 
the  reduction  to  the  absurd. 

With  another  great  factor  of  civilization 
and  consequently  a  quintessential  of  cult- 
ure, history,  namely,  his  acquaintance  w^as 
even  slighter  than  his  familiarity  with  plas- 
tic art.  The  Parthenon's  reputation  might 
have  drawn  him  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
but  that  of  Pericles  would  hardly  have 
stirred  him  from  the  palace  square.  Prat- 
tling pleasantly  of  the  Concord  battle- 
ground, he  says  w^ith  that  candor  which  so 
frequently  fringes  fatuity,  quite  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  of  pride  aping  humility: 
"For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  found  my 
imagination  much  excited  by  this  or  any 
other  scene  of  historic  celebrity."  "Septi- 
mius  Felton"  is  a  tale  of  the  Revolution, 
but  its  references  to  it  are  casual  and  re- 
luctant. "Our  story,"  says Haw^thorne, "is 
an  internal  one,  dealing  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  outward  events,  and  taking  hold  of 
these  only  where  it  cannot  be  helped."  In 
Rome  itself  he  is  quite  imperturbable  and 
detached.  The  perpetual  pageant  passing 
before  the  cultivated  imagination  hardly 
wins  a  glance  from  him.     "It  is  a  singular 
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fascination  that  Rome  exercises  upon  art- 
ists. There  is  clay  elsewhere,  and  marble 
enough,  and  heads  to  model,"  he  exclaims, 
identifying,  as  usual,  art  with  sculpture  and 
sculpture  with  marble.  Beside  his  ''Note- 
Books"  Baedeker  reads  like  Gibbon.  His 
own  experiences  amid  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  past  largely  preoccupy  his  pen.  In 
the  Louvre,  for  example,  he  encountered 
Catherine  de  Medici's  dressing-glass  "in 
which,"  he  records,  ''I  saw  my  own  face 
where  hers  had  been."  Profound  thought, 
no  doubt,  to  one,  part  of  whose  originality 
consists  in  the  independence  to  cherish  the 
banal  as  well  as  the  recondite,  but  devoid 
of  historic  sentiment.  If  he  withdrew  from 
the  world  around  him  it  was  not  into  the 
past  that  he  retired.  He  had  no  more 
the  historic  sense  than  he  had  an  ear  for 
music  or  an  eye  for  beauty — save  in  land- 
scape of  an  idyllic  character — or  an  ap- 
preciation of  art,  or  a  love  of  poetry.  At 
least  if  he  had  them  he  had  them  in  the 
germ.  And  he  never  cultivated  the  germ. 
One  field  of  history,  however,  he  knew, 
and  knew  thoroughly.  The  New  England 
of  the  early  Puritans  he  had  studied  if  not 
systematically  at  any  rate  to  repletion.  He 
had  made  it  his  own.  He  understood  it  as  a 
phase  of  civilization,  an  epoch,  an  era,  in  the 
community  life  of  the  American  people.  And 
if  any  one  contests  the  value  of  culture,  even 
to  a  writer  of  pure  romance,  a  complete  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Haw- 
thorne succeeded  in  the  main  when  he  dealt 
with  the  Puritans  and  almost  invariably 
failed  when  he  did  not.  There, he  had  a  back- 
ground, material  and  a  subject  of  substance. 

VII 

''The  Scarlet  Letter"  is  not  merely  a 
masterpiece,  it  is  a  unique  book.  It  is 
not  a  story  of  adultery.  The  word  does 
not,  I  think,  occur  in  the  book — a  circum- 
stance in  itself  typifying  the  detachment 
of  the  conception  and  the  delicate  art  of  its 
execution.  But  in  spite  of  its  detachment 
and  delicacy,  the  inherent  energy  of  the 
theme  takes  possession  of  the  author's  im- 
agination and  warms  it  into  exalted  exer- 
cise, making  it  in  consequence  at  once  the 
most  real  and  the  most  imaginative  of  his 
works.  It  is  essentially  a  story  neither  of 
the  sin  nor  of  the  situation  of  illicit  love — 
presents    neither    its    psychology    nor    its 


social  effects;  neither  excuses  nor  condemns 
nor  even  depicts,  from  this  specific  point  of 
view.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the  sin  colors 
the  narrative  and  the  situation  is  its  par- 
ticular result.  But,  essentially,  the  book  is 
a  story  of  concealment.  Its  psychology  is 
that  of  the  concealment  of  sin  amid  circum- 
stances that  make  a  sin  of  concealment  it- 
self. The  sin  itself  might,  one  may  almost 
say,  be  almost  any  other.  And  this  con- 
stitutes no  small  part  of  the  book's  formal 
originality.  To  fail  to  perceive  this  is  quite 
to  misconceive  it.  As  a  story  of  illicit  love 
its  omissions  are  too  great,  its  significance 
is  not  definite  enough,  its  detail  has  not 
enough  richness,  the  successive  scenes  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  not  an  effective 
enough  cohesion.  Above  all,  Chillingworth 
is  a  mistake,  or  at  most  a  wasted  oppor- 
tunity. For  he  is  specialized  into  a  mere 
function  of  malignity,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  reader's  sympathies,  whereas  what  com- 
pletes, if  it  does  not  constitute,  the  tragedy 
of  adultery,  is  the  sharing  by  the  innocent 
of  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  This  inher- 
ent element  of  the  situation,  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  a  complete  presentment  of  it,  the 
crumbling  of  the  innocent  person's  inner  ex- 
istence, is  absolutely  neglected  in  "The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  and  the  element  of  a  malevolent 
persecution  of  the  culpable  substituted  for  it. 
The  innocent  person  thereby  becomes,  as  I 
have  already  said,  an  expedient,  and  though 
in  this  way  Hawthorne  is  enabled  to  vivify 
the  effect  of  remorse  upon  the  minister  by 
personifying  its  furies,  in  this  way,  too,  he 
sacrifices  at  once  the  completeness  of  his 
picture  and  its  depth  of  truth  by  disregard- 
ing one  of  its  most  important  elements. 

He  atones  for  this  by  concentration  on 
the  culpable.  It  is  their  psychology  alone 
that  he  exhibits.  And  though  in  this  way 
he  has  necessarily  failed  to  write  the  chej- 
d'(Buvre  of  the  general  subject  that  in  the 
field  of  art  has  been  classic  since  monogamy 
established  itself  in  society,  he  has  produced 
a  perfect  masterpiece  in  the  more  detached 
and  withdrawn  sphere  more  in  harmony 
with  his  genius.  In  narrowing  his  range 
and  observing  its  limits  he  has  perhaps 
even  increased  the  poignancy  of  his  effect. 
And  his  effect  is  poignant  and  true  as  real- 
ity itself.  In  confining  himself  to  the  con- 
cealment of  sin  rather  than  depicting  its 
phenomena  and  its  results,  he  has  indeed 
brought  out,  as  has  never  been  done  else- 
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where,  the  importance  of  this  fatal  incre- 
ment of  falsity  among  the  factors  of  the 
whole  chaotic  and  unstable  moral  equili- 
brium. Concealment  in  ''The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," to  be  sure,  is  painted  in  very  dark 
colors.  In  similar  cases  it  may  be  a  duty, 
and  is,  at  all  events,  the  mere  working  of  a 
natural  instinct — at  worst  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  evil.  But  surely  there  is  no  exag- 
geration or  essential  loss  of  truth  in  the 
suggestion  of  its  potentialities  for  torture 
conveyed  by  the  agony  of  the  preacher's 
double-life.  The  sombre  close,  the  scarcely 
alleviated  gloom  of  the  whole  story  are  in 
fit  keeping  with  the  theme,  which  is  the 
truth  that,  in  the  words  of  the  tale  itself, 
**an  evil  deed  invests  itself  with  the  charac- 
ter of  doom,"  and  with  its  development 
through  the  torture  of  concealment  to  the 
expiation  of  confession. 

Here,  for  once,  with  Hawthorne  we  have 
allegory  richly  justifying  itself,  the  allegory 
of  literature  not  that  of  didacticism,  of 
the  imagination  not  of  the  fancy,  allegory 
neither  vitiated  by  caprice  nor  sterilized  by 
moralizing,  but  firmly  grounded  in  reality 
and  nature.  Note  how,  accordingly,  even 
the  ways  of  the  wicked  fairy  that  obsessed 
him  are  made  to  serve  him,  for  even  the 
mirage  and  symbolism  so  dear  to  his  mind 
and  so  inveterate  in  his  practice,  blend  legit- 
imately with  the  pattern  of  his  thoroughly 
naturalistic  tapestry.  Is  the  fanciful  ele- 
ment excessive,  the  symbolism  overdone? 
I  think  not,  on  the  whole.  Hawthorne  seems 
to  have  been  so  "  possessed"  by  his  story  as 
to  have  conducted  the  development  of  its 
formal  theme  for  once  subconsciously,  so  to 
speak,  and  with  the  result  of  decorating 
rather  than  disintegrating  reality  in  its  ex- 
position. At  all  events  to  this  possession 
(how  complete  it  was  as  a  matter  of  material 
fact  all  his  biographers  attest)  two  notable 
and  wholly  exceptional  results  are  due.  In 
the  first  place  he  jelt  his  theme,  as  he  never 
felt  it  elsewhere,  and  consequently  presented 
it  with  an  artistic  cogency  he  never  else- 
w^here  attained.  The  story,  in  other  words, 
is  real  and  true.  If  it  is  thought  to  show  a 
bias  in  pushing  too  far  the  doom  of  evil,  to 
ignore  the  whole  New  Testament  point  of 
view,  as  it  may  be  called,  epitomized  in  the 
Master's  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,"  the  answer 
is  that  though  in  this  way  it  may  lose  in  typi- 
cal value,  it  gains  in  imaginative  realism, 
since  it  is  a  story  of  that  Puritan  New  Eng- 


land where  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  New 
Testament  had  been  either  suspect  or  un- 
known. Besides,  there  is  enough  demon- 
stration of  its  text  on  the  hither  side  of  what 
it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  Puritan  milieu 
to  justify.  Every  erring  soul  may  not  suffer 
the  extremity  of  Dimmesdale's  agony,  but  it 
suffers  enough,  and  the  inevitability  of  its  suf- 
fering was  never  more  convincingly  exhib- 
ited than  in  this  vivid  picture,  softened  as  it 
is  into  a  subdued  intensity  by  the  artist's  po- 
etized, however  predetermined,  treatment. 
For,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  here  alone 
that  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  felt  his  char- 
acters enough  to  feel  them  sympathetically 
and  so  to  realize  them  to  the  full.  They 
are  very  real  and  very  human.  What  the 
imagination  of  a  recluse,  even,  can  do  to 
this  end  when  held  to  its  own  inspiration 
and  not  seduced  into  the  realm  of  the  fan- 
tastic, may  be  seen  in  the  passage  where 
Hester  pleads  for  the  continued  custody  of 
her  child.  Pearl  herself  is  a  jewel  of  ro- 
mance. Nothing  more  imaginatively  real 
than  this  sprite-like  and  perverse  incarna- 
tion of  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  se- 
quence of  her  parents'  sin  exists  in  romance. 
Her  individuality  is  an  inspiration  deduced 
with  the  logic  of  nature  and  with  such 
happy  art  that  her  symbolic  quality  is  as 
incidental  in  appearance  as  it  is  seen  to  be 
inherent  on  reflection.  Mr.  James,  who  ob- 
jects to  the  symbolism  of ''  Th^  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," nevertheless  found  her  substantial 
enough  to  echo  in  the  charming  but  far  less 
vivid  Pansy  of  his  '' Portrait  of  a  Lady." 
Chillingworth,  the  other  symbolic  charac- 
ter, is  in  contrast  an  embodied  abstraction 
— the  one  expedient,  as  I  have  said,  of  the 
book.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  per- 
forms a  needful  function  and,  artistically, 
is  abundantly  justified.  As  a  Puritan  paral- 
lel of  Mephistopheles  he  is  very  well  han- 
dled. ''The  Scarlet  Letter"  is,  in  fact,  the 
Puritan  "Faust,"  and  its  symbolic  and  al- 
legorical element,  only  obtrusive  in  a  detail 
here  and  there  at  most,  lifts  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  category  of  realistic  romance  with- 
out— since  nothing  of  importance  is  sacri- 
ficed to  it — enfeebling  its  imaginative  real- 
ity. The  beautiful  and  profound  story  is 
our  one  prose  masterpiece  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it  as  it  is  to  avoid  poign- 
antly regretting  that  Hawthorne  failed  to 
recognize  its  value  and  learn  the  lesson  it 
might  have  taught  him. 


The  lone  rider  having  by  the  moat. 
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A  BALLAD   FROM   FROISSART  (A.D.  1380) 
By  E.  Sutton 

Illustrations  by  Frank  Craig 

summons  ended,  swift  reply  did  float 

From  the  sky-shadowing  donjon's  lancet-bars, 

To  the  lone  rider  hoving  by  the  moat 
Y-strown  with  sleeping  stars. 


*  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ceased  to  besiege  Chateau-neuf-Randon,  an  English  fortress  in  Guyenne,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  surrendered  if  not  relieved  within  a  certain  time,  but  fell  sick,  of  a  fever  and  died  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
appointed  day.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  when  called  upon  to  observe  the  compact,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys  to 
any  save  the  dead  constable  himself. 
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"Though   Du  (iucsclin  be  dead,  the  jjact  1  own, 
Since  aid  has  failed  of  the  appointed  hour. 

Herald,  abide  i)e]()\v;    to  him  alone 
I  yield  me  and  my  tower!" 

Soon  on  the  silence  roared  the  rusted  chain, 
Jolted  the  drawbrid<j;e  down;    with  angry  light 

The  grated  arch  through  sundered  ])ortals  twain 
Cross-barred  the  misty  night 

Sable  and  gules.     Then  from  within  there  came 
Thus  lit,  with  sudden  glints  of  moving  mail. 

And  shades  forebroadening  from  the  cresset's  flame, 
The  brawn  of  many  a  dale 

From  Berwick  to  Carlisle  for  beacons  famed, 
Bowmen  and  billmen  habergeoned  and  stark, 

The  Leopard's  litter,  conquered  but  untamed. 
And  grimmer  than  the  dark 

Thick-woven  'neath  the  eastward  towers.  Their  line 
Thence  issued  like  a  serpent  from  a  pool. 

With  scale  on  scale  that  sprent  the  young  moonshine 
Like  icicles  at  Yule. 

One  trumpet  sang  their  march,  with  mid-between 
Steel-trampling  silences,  when  near  and  far 

The  owls  cried  answer,  to  a  forest  dene 
Wherein  a  ruddy  spar 

Of  light  that  brake  in  arrows  through  the  leaves 

Led  to  an  abbey,  and  thereby  a  fire 
Blazed  'twixt  the  buttresses  to  the  looming  eaves 

And  gargoyles  of  the  choir. 

Ruined  it  was,  and  old,  but  rich  and  fair 
Rose  the  wnde  portal,  arched  w^ith  seraphim 

That  peeped  and  hovered  to  the  shuddering  glare 
Or  sank  in  shadow  dim. 

Then  at  a  challenge,  forth  from  their  array. 
One  knightly  in  bright  armor  came,  who  bore 

The  fortress  keys,  for  whom  the  guard  made  way 
Within  that  darksome  door. 

Groping  and  slow  the  English  captain  passed 
Along  a  roofless  transept  where  the  wind 

Shivered  among  the  pillars,  and  at  last. 
Deep  in  the  night  enshrined. 

Saw  a  great  clearness,  though  as  yet  he  heard 
No  sound  but  of  his  steps  that  gridingly 

Rang  on  the  flags,  or  in  the  vaulting  slurred. 
Fringing  the  clerestorie 
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Blackly  with  shards  and  cantles  like  to  fall. 

Then  was  he  'ware  that  'neath  an  altar's  ray 
Girt  with  grim  steel  and  pomp  armorial 

The  dead  Du  Guesclin  lay. 


Surcoated  gules  and  argent,  save  the  head 
Clad  all  in  panoply  of  JNIilan  mail, 

Beneath  his  bannered  eagle  beaked  willi  red 
That  like  an  idle  sail 


The   Dead   Du  Gucsclin 

Swung  lo  the  night-wind.     So  'twixt  shine  and  shade 
Leaped  the  great  h'neaments  that  on  fields  of  yore, 

Cocherel,  Auray,  or  Najara,  swayed 
The  thundering  waves  of  war. 

Gisarme  and  axe  and  glaive  two-handed  stood 
Ranged  four-square  about  his  couch  of  peace, 

Whereon  for  pall  y-clad  the  carven  wood 
The  glorious  Fleurs-de-Lys, 

Azure  and  or  semee  in  sweeping  line. 

Incense  arose  in  many  a  circling  stream, 
And  the  wan  moon  brake  through  the  tapers'  shine 

Like  music  through  a  dream. 

Alas,  how  changed  that  prince  of  chivalry, 
By  none  save  Chandos  equalled  in  his  day! 

Captain  of  half  the  hosts  of  Christiantie, 
How  silently  he  lay  I 

The  hands  that  stormed  the  portals  of  Renown 

Folded  in  supplication,  while  above, 
Ail-pityingly,  the  Crucified  looked  down 

On  him  who  fought  for  love 

Of  France  and  Honor  and  fair  Brittany: 
And  the  knight  English  moving  to  the  bier. 

Upon  a  great  brand  leaning  heavily  4 

Beheld  with  heavy  cheer. 

Then  while  hot  tears  upon  his  gorget  ran, 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "liest  thou  so  low^,  my  lord. 

The  truest  lover  and  the  kindest  man 
That  ever  strake  with  sword  I 

*'Thou  that  wert  never  matched  of  earthly  fame 

For  fealty,  valiaunce,  or  hardyness. 
The  goodliest  in  strength  that  ever  came 

Amid  the  knightly  press! 

"Of  sinful  fiesh  thou  wast  the  truest  friend 
That  ever  bestrad  horse  or  fought  in  field, 

And  in  thy  courtesy  to  none  didst  bend 
That  ever  bare  a  shield. 

^'Yea,  thou  wert  gentlest  of  all,  I  trow, 

That  ever  ate  in  hall  as  ladies'  guest. 
And  sternest  knight  unto  thy  mortal  foe 

That  e'er  put  spear  in  rest. 

"Lo;    here  I  yield  me  and  my  company. 
Here,  on  thy  breast  the  guerdon  of  thy  toil: 

Would  they  were  keys  of  Paradise  for  thee. 
Whom  mav  the  Saints  assoil!" 


i.-*  J. 
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aEOGHEGAN,  editor  of  the 
Pickaxe  and  Spade,  was  not 
happy.  In  his  office  in  one 
of  the  ramshackle  buildings 
that  dejectedly  survive  the 
old  New  York,  he  sat  scowl- 
ing at  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  great  morn- 
ing dailies. 

The  said  paragraph  referred  to  the  Pick- 
axe and  Spade  as  "our  esteemed  contem- 
porary whose  cause  is  stronger  than  its 
English,"  and  cited  a  sentence  from  the 
latest  issue  of  that  paper. 

"A  man  like  you  or  I,  who  has  come  up 
from  the  ditch,  stands  for  more  than  the 
lily-fingered  dudes  who  sit  in  Wall  Street 
offices  plotting  against  the  Rights  of  Labor." 

The  editorials  of  the  Pickaxe  and  Spade 
had  more  than  once  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive journalistic  gayety,  hard  to  bear 
when  Geoghegan  could  see  its  drift,  but 
maddening  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  he 
could  not.  They  usually  rallied  him  upon 
his  use  of  the  pronoun  "me,"  and  groping 
for  their  meaning,  he  had  secretly  deter- 
mined to  abandon  that  pronoun  in  favor  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  more  modish 
form.  Yet  there  was  the  "I,"  plain  and 
unmistakable,  and  still  they  were  not 
suited. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  assistant 
to  whom  he  had,  after  a  manner,  confided 
his  grammatical  honor. 

"Miss  Madden!"  he  called  sharply,  and, 
in  response  to  his  voice,  a  young  woman 
whose  belt  and  pompadour  seemed  to  be 
edging  as  far  as  possible  away  from  each 
other,  appeared  in  the  doorway,  her  jaw 
moving  dreamily,  her  complacent  bearing 
the  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  the 
"fatal  gift." 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  sentence  ?  " 
he  roared  with  a  brutal  disregard  of  her 
pictorial  value.  Geoghegan's  moods,  like 
Nature's,  were  sometimes  shockingly  unre- 
fined, and  apology  for  him  is  hereby  made, 
in  the  hope  that  his  candor,  at  least,  will 
plead  for  him  with  the  squeamish. 


"You  see — there's  something  wrong 
again,"  he  continued,  striking  his  fist  upon 
his  desk  to  emj^hasize  his  words.  "What's 
the  use  of  your  being  a  gradjuate  of  the 
grammar-school  of  this  city,  if  you  don't 
know  nothing  about  grammar?" 

Some  persons  might  have  found  this 
query  disconcerting;  not  so  Miss  Madden. 
The  possession  of  a  pair  of  plump  white 
hands  that  needed  but  the  addition  of  a 
solitaire  diamond  ring  to  render  them  per- 
fect in  her  sight,  and  of  a  waist  whose  slen- 
derness  was  the  subject  of  much  agreeable 
comment,  had  lifted  her  far  above  the 
reach  of  adverse  criticism. 

"May  be  it//<3{/ ought  tobe  'me,' "  she  mur- 
mured in  a  reflective  tone,  glancing  at  the 
paragraph  indicated.  "Yes" — brighten- 
ing— "I  guess  'me'  does  sound  better." 

"You  guess!"  snarled  Geoghegan  with 
ineffable  scorn.  "You  guess!  Don't  you 
know?  " 

From  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  he 
flashed  a  look  almost  of  hatred  at  her  smug 
composure;  he,  who  but  a  few  short  months 
before  had  chosen  her  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  qualities  that  now  enraged  him. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  she  answered  with  an  air 
of  finality,  affecting  a  certainty  she  was  far 
from  feeling,  merely  to  keep  the  peace;  and 
with  a  grunt  of  contempt,  her  employer 
turned  away,  realizing  the  futility  of  seeking 
help  in  that  quarter. 

The  man  had,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
"come  up  from  the  ditch,"  for  which,  sure- 
ly, all  honor  was  due  him.  But  he  had 
come,  unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
just  as  he  was — a  tall,  muscular  Irishman, 
uncommonly  handy  with  his  words  and  un- 
deniably weak  in  his  grammar.  There  are 
many  tyrannies  known  in  the  ditch,  but  the 
despotism  of  grammar  is  not  among  them ; 
which  goes  toward  proving  that  no  lot  is 
without  its  compensations. 

Oratory  was  in  his  blood,  and  when  the 
power  of  public  speech  is  in  a  man,  no  hos- 
tility of  environment  can  suppress  it.  When- 
ever the  "boss "  was  out  of  ear-shot,  exhor- 
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tation  and  invective  flowed  from  Geoghc- 
gan's  lips  as  naturally  as  water  runs  down- 
hill. 

With  such  a  gift  he  was  bound  to  rise. 
His  companions,  stolid,  hard-working  men, 
not  over  given  to  speech,  listened  to  him 
agape.  The  way  that  the  man  could  talk 
seemed  to  them  nothing  short  of  wonderful, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  fiery  eloquence,  they 
carried  about  a  permanent  vision  of  Labor, 
chained  and  bleeding,  with  Capital  lustily 
brandishing  a  club  over  her. 

On  the  wings  of  his  oratory,  then,  he  rose 
from  the  ditch  and  began  his  upward  flight, 
reaching  the  editorship  of  the  Pickaxe  and 
Spade  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But 
every  success  has  its  dash  of  bitterness,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  w^as  destined  to  learn 
that  the  pen  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  gingerly 
by  the  unaccustomed. 

He  bore  the  earlier  outbursts  of  merri- 
ment at  his  expense  with  comparative  com- 
posure, alive  to  the  free  advertisement  they 
afforded,  and  sceptical  as  to  the  importance 
of  grammar.  But  after  a  while  the  thing 
began  to  irritate  his  vanity  and  fill  him  with 
a  ludicrous  distrust  of  words,  which,  it  now 
seemed  to  him,  needed  as  much  care  in 
handling  as  high  explosives.  But  though 
he  tried  to  go  softly,  the  detonations  of 
mirth  continued  until  he  was  beside  him- 
self with  exasperation. 

Miss  Madden,  who  looked  upon  a  stenog- 
rapher without  beauty  as  little  more  than  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  and  who  held  her  position 
by  that  supposedly  invincible  tenure,  had 
no  suspicion  whatever  of  the  crisis  at  hand. 

When  Geoghegan  put  it  to  her  in  plain 
English  that  she  would  not  do,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  get  someone  whose  grammar 
was,  as  he  said,  O.K.,  she  had  a. sickening 
personal  revelation  of  the  folly  of  casting 
pearls  before  swine.  She  soon,  however, 
recovered  her  usual  aplomb. 

''And  me  a  grammar-school  graduate!" 
was  the  ejaculation  that  fell  from  her  lips  in 
a  tone  of  frozen  amazement.  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

Then,  addressing  herself  more  especially 
to  Geoghegan,  she  went  on  haughtily, 
''You  certainly  have  your  nerve!"  an  accu- 
sation which  was,  let  us  hope,  founded  upon 
truth,  for  an  editor  having  neither  grammar 
nor  nerve  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  bad  way. 

The  funds  of  the  Pickaxe  and  Spade  were 
by  no  means  plentiful,  but  with  the  deter- 


mination of  a  desperate  man,  Geoghegan 
now  worked  out  a  scheme  of  small  econo- 
mies which  made  it  possible  to  offer  a  stenog- 
rapher twenty  dollars  })er  week.  A  really 
competent  knowledge  of  grammar,  one  that 
he  could  rest  his  whole  weight  upon,  would, 
he  surmised,  come  high;  but  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  it  at  any  price. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
the  office  of  the  Pickaxe  and  Spade,  a  some- 
what similar  upheaval  was  occurring  in  one 
of  those  Wall  Street  offices  that  were  the 
favorite  theme  of  his  philippics. 

There  was  down  there  a  certain  private 
secretary  who  was  receiving  a  salary  un- 
questionably liberal  "  for  a  woman."  Now% 
as  everybody  knows,  work  done  by  a  wom- 
an is  worth  less  than  the  same  work  per- 
formed by  a  man,  though  nobody  seems  to 
know  why. 

No  wise  woman  ever  questions  the  jus- 
tice of  this  decree.  She  recalls,  rather,  the 
instructive  story  of  Delilah,  and  taking 
heart,  bides  her  time  inscrutably.  But  Jus- 
tina  Darrow  was  not  wise.  Moreover,  she 
was  temperamentally  debarred  from  adjust- 
ing h  erself  to  a  rule  so  audaciously  one-sided 
in  its  w^orkings. 

Sex,  it  appeared,  counted  only  when  salary 
was  under  consideration,  and  then  counted 
against  you  if  you  were  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der. Being  a  woman  on  Wall  Street  carried 
penalties,  but,  oddly  enough,  no  privileges. 
You  were  never  told  to  stop  earlier  or  to  take 
a  longer  vacation  because  you  were  a  poor, 
weak  woman.  Nor  could  you,  as  a  man 
might  do,  put  on  your  hat  and  stroll  down 
the  street  to  see  other  men,  making  a  five 
minutes'  business  transaction  the  excuse  for 
a  half-hour  of  recreation. 

Miss  Darrow  struggled  bravely;  but  after 
a  while,  her  growing  sense  of  injustice  blot- 
ted out  everything  else  in  life.  Sometimes 
it  took  the  form  of  a  lump  in  the  throat;  at 
others,  the  more  militant  one  of  tightly  shut 
teeth  and  flashing  eyes;  and  at  last  the  de- 
cisive moment  arrived.  The  spirit  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  descended  and  burned  within 
her  like  a  cold,  white  flame. 

"I  know  not  what  course  other  w^omen 
may  take, ' '  she  might  w^ell  have  paraphrased , 
"but  as  for  me,  give  me  justice,  or  give 
me  starvation."  She  wasted  no  time  now 
bandying  words.  She  simply  stopped, 
abruptly  and  quietly,  as  a  watch  does  when 
the  mainspring  has  snapped,  and  quitted 
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the  office,  leaving  behind  a  note  of  expla- 
nation, shorn  of  the  customary  euphemisms, 
in  which  the  truth  as  she  saw  it  was  set 
forth  with  a  lack  of  suavity  that  might  well 
have  destroyed  one  employer's  faith  in  the 
gratitude  of  woman. 

Having  left  Wall  Street — and  incidental- 
ly her  bread  and  butter — splendidly  in  the 
lurch,  this  rebel  against  established  error 
now  turned  her  eyes  elsewhere  and  discov- 
ered Geoghegan's  signal  for  help.  In  spite 
of  its  pleonasm  (he  had  thought  it  wise  to 
insert  the  proviso  "Must  be  posted  on 
grammar"  in  his  advertisement  for  a  woman 
to  do  literary  work)  the  notice  seemed  to 
her  inspired  by  Providence,  and  her  frame 
of  mind  can  best  be  indicated  by  referring 
the  reader  to  the  Twentv-third  Psalm. 


The  office  of  the  Pickaxe  and  Spade  was 
in  a  part  of  town  unfamiliar  to  her,  where 
the  streets  run  blindly  into  each  other  and 
the  buildings  wear  the  careless  aspect  of  old 
age.  Hitherto  her  experience  had  led  her 
to  a  stately  edifice  whose  noble  corridors 
suggested  a  fane;  an  impression  that  was 
heightened  by  the  kneeling  figures  of  the 
charwomen  who  washed  the  tessellated 
floors. 

"I  believe  I'll  exchange  work  with  you," 
she  had  once  remarked  to  one  of  these.  The 
woman  glanced  up  at  her  in  surprise  and 
reproach. 

"An'  you  a  quane  up  there,  with  Turkish 
rugs  under  y'r  fate  an'  plinty  o'  foine  gin- 
tlemin  to  talk  with.  Sure  an'  its  rheuma- 
tiz  in  y'r  j'ints  ye'd  git  fur  y'r  pains,"  was 
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her  dry  retort,  but  Justina  wondered  if 
"rheumatiz  in  the  j'ints"  were  not  to  he 
chosen  in  preference  to  a  rankling  sense  of 
unfairness. 

A  memory  of  that  refmed  torture  now 
braced  her  mood  and  hardened  her  moral 
fil)re.  If  she  must  say  good-by  to  the  re- 
finements of  business  life,  so  be  it. 

Whether  either  of  the  two  indomitable 
individuals  who  now  met  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  god  in  the  other  has  not 
transpired.  Miss  Darrow  found  Geoghe- 
gan  looking,  she  imagined,  very  much  him- 
self, without  either  coat  or  vest.  This  may 
have  been  the  reason  that  she  instantly 
classed  him  as  a  good  fighter.  Aggression 
spoke  from  every  line  of  the  lean  face,  with 
its  shrewd,  deep-set  eyes  and  bristling  hair 
and  moustache.  It  was  a  face  that  repelled 
and  attracted  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  making  deductions 
with  similar  rapidity.  Noting  the  absence 
of  pompadour  and  picture  hat,  he  decided 
that  she  had  no  style.  "Not  much  on  looks, 
either,"  he  thought,  ''but  I  guess  another 
beauty  bright  would  have  busted  up  the 
F.  6^  S.  and  been  the  death  of  me." 

"Take  a  seat,"  he  said  aloud,  nodding 
toward  a  chair,  and  Miss  Darrow  did  as 
she  was  bidden  and  waited  expectantly. 

"You're  edjucated,  I  suppose?"  he  ob- 
served, laying  his  cigar  on  his  desk  and 
turning  his  undivided  attention  to  her.  "I 
s'pose  you  know  all  about  grammar  and 
the  reasons — mind  you,  I've  got  to  have 
somebody  that  knows  the  reasons." 

His  visitor  managed  a  bewildered  assent. 
She  was  really  very  much  puzzled,  for  she 
had  not  anticipated  precisely  this  sort  of  an 
introduction  to  the  literary  life.  Being  in 
the  habit  of  taking  grammar  for  granted, 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rooted 
distrust  of  Geoghegan's  manner. 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  when  'me'  is 
right,  and  when  it's  the  proper  caper  to  say 
'I'  and  all  that  nonsense?"  he  demanded 
insistently,  his  tone  making  it  plain  that  he 
thought  such  things  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
strong  man.  Something  in  his  manner  roiled 
her  and  put  her  instantly  on  the  defensive. 

"Do  you  object  to  education,"  she 
asked  coolly,  "and  does  the  correct  use  of 
the  pronoun  particularly  annoy  you?" 

Geoghegan  stared.  It  was  not  thus  that 
the  "beauty  bright"  had  been  wont  to  an- 
swer him,  but  the  eyes  that  met  his  did  not 


waver  by  a  hair's-breadth  and  he  suddenly 
broke  into  an  uproarious  laugh. 

"See  here,"  he  said  with  jovial  relief,  "I 
like  your  style.  I  have  an  idee  you'll  do. 
Between  you  an'  I,  what  I  don't  know  about 
grammar  would  fill  a  book.  Not  that  I'm 
complainin',"  he  continued  arrogantly, 
"for  I  can  talk,  grammar  or  no  grammar. 
But  some  of  those  smart  editors  who 
were  sending  college  bills  home  to  father 
years  after  I  was  doing  a  man's  work  in  the 
world  have  been  rubbing  it  in.  They're 
having  lots  of  fun  with  me  because  I  don't 
talk  by  rule,  but  I  notice  they're  mighty  shy 
about  meeting  me  on  the  platform,  as  I've 
dared  'em  to  do  more  than  once.  Their 
hack-kneed  phrases  wouldn't  show  up  as 
well  in  a  debate  as  they  do  in  print." 

Miss  Darrow  was  plainly  overcome. 

"What  sort  of  a  paper  is  the  Pickaxe  and 
Spade  ^^^  she  inquired  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  voice.  At  the  question  Geoghegan 
threw  out  his  chest  and  dilated  his  nostrils. 

"The  Pickaxe  and  Spade,''  he  rolled  out 
in  a  tone  whose  volume  made  her  start 
nervously,  "is  a  trade-union  paper.  It's 
the  organ  of  the  men  who  dig  and  delve  in 
your  sewers  and  subways,  so  that  your  Wall 
Street  dudes  may  have  the  conveniences  of 
life." 

At  the  mention  of  Wall  Street  he  bared 
his  teeth  in  an  alarmingly  canine  way,  and 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  mentioned 
her  recent  connection  with  that  contam- 
inated district.  No  fair-minded  person, 
she  was  aware,  could  really  justify  Wall 
Street;  still  she  was  unprepared  for  the  in- 
tensity of  contempt  that  he  managed  to  in- 
fuse into  his  sneering  sentence. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  trade- 
unions?"  he  demanded  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  tone. 

She  had  heard  them  mentioned  with  a 
good  deal  of  asperity  when,  from  time  to 
time,  their  dictates  interfered  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  life.  It  now  seemed  possible, 
however,  that  W^all  Street's  opinion  of 
labor-unions  might  be  as  prejudiced  as 
Geoghegan's  opinion  of  Wall  Street,  so  for 
answer  she  discreetly  shook  her  head. 

' '  You're  a  worker ,  and  you  ought  to  know 
about  'em,"  was  his  dogmatic  comment. 
"Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  learn.  You 
can  lay  your  knowledge  of  grammar  on  the 
altar  of  Labor." 

His  manner  was  absurdly  oratorical,  but 
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a  genuine  thrill  of  consecration  stirred  her 
heart  and  her  eyes  began  to  shine. 

"I  should  like'that,"  she  said  heartily;  "it 
would  put  a  soul  into  the  day's  work.  I'm 
positive  that  I  have  grammar  enough  for 
your  jmrjjose,  Mr.  Geogliegan.  What  would 
you  think  of  taking  lessons,  yourself?"  she 
went  on  eagerly,  a  vision  of  Geoghegan, 
grammatically  strengthened  and  purified 
Ey  her  efforts,  rising  in  her  mind. 

He  darted"  a  suspicious  look  at  her,  but 


She  compared  Geoghegan 's  rude,  unlet- 
tered force  with  the  conventional  acquire- 
ments of  her  late  associates,  to  the  com- 
jjletc  disi)aragement  of  the  latter.  She  ])ict- 
ured  herself  as  the  .scholarly  defender  of  the 
oi)pressed,  and  began  at  once  to  form  the 
habit  of  ])urely  democratic  thinking.  If 
.she  had  ever  thought  herself  better  than 
anyone  else,  she  now  earnestly  resolved  not 
to  think  so  again — if  she  could  help  it. 

Half-past  eight  Monday  morning  found 
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her  expression  reassured  him.  "I've  read 
Emerson  and  Spencer  and  Carlyle,"  was 
his  answer,  "and  I  can  make  speeches  that 
convince  men  of  what  I  want  'em  to  be  con- 
vinced of.  They  may  not  be  very  gram- 
mar-like, but  they  have  red  blood  in  'em, 
and  that's  w^hat  you  can't  get  out  o'  books. 
I  guess  I'll  worry  along,  thank  you,  and  let 
you  furnish  the  learning." 

It  was  thus  that  Miss  Darrow,  forsaking 
the  flesh-pots  of  Wall  Street,  became  pur- 
veyor of  grammar  for  the  Pickaxe  and 
Spade.  Being  endowed  with  inflammable 
mind-stuff,  her  enthusiasm  for  the  new  work 
had  passed  all  bounds  long  before  Monday 
morning  came. 


her  at  her  post,  yawning,  to  be  sure,  but 
glorying  in  the  hardship.  Now  that  she 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  a  Cause,  she 
looked  back  with  pitying  contempt  upon 
the  days  when  she  was  merely  a  hireling. 
Geoghegan  did  not  appear  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  curious  metamorphosis.  This  man 
in  the  handsome  overcoat  and  a  hat  of  the 
latest  block,  could  he  be  the  Geoghegan 
she  had  seen  and  talked  with  a  few  days 
earlier  ?  His  look  of  smug  prosperity  aroused 
her  antagonism.  He  didn't  seem  demo- 
cratic enough  for  a  labor  leader.  She 
thought  of  the  men  in  the  ditch,  and  a  quick 
suspicion  entered  her  mind.     Was  Geoghe- 
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gan,  after  all,  a  cham])ion  of  labor,  or  was 
he  simply  the  same  old  thing — a  champion 
of  self?    She  wondered. 

''Good-morning,  Miss  Darrow,  good- 
morning,"  was  his  greeting,  delivercdin  his 
unconquerably  rhetorical  manner.  "  Glad 
to  see  you're  ready  for  work.  Hope  you 
were  here  at  eight-thirty  sharp,  ma'am,  for 
I  always  hke  to  have  my  office  hands  on 
time." 

Miss  Darrow^ 's  hps  parted  and  her  eye- 
brows intertwined  in  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme increduhty.  P^or  a  moment  de- 
mocracy was  forgotten  in  her  amazement 
at  hearing  a  Darrow  apostrophized  as  a 
''hand."  She  suspected  that  what  is  known 
in  romance  as  a  "steely  Hght"  gleamed  in 
her  eye,  a  suspicion  that  was  corroborated 
by  a  subtle  change  that  her  employer's  man- 
ner now  underwent. 

This  passing  unpleasantness  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  interest  of  her  first  day's  work. 
Geoghegan  dictated  with  an  oratorical 
flourish  that  seemed  to  affect  even  her  dots 
and  dashes,  but  she  was  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed by  his  innate  ability,  more  than 
ever  interested  in  the  enigma  of  his  per- 
sonality. If  at  one  moment  his  ignorance 
was  sublime,  at  the  next  his  intelligence  was 
equally  disconcerting,  and  she  concluded 
that  there  was  but  one  Geoghegan. 

He,  too,  was  impressed. 

"You  certainly  can  sling  English,"  he 
remarked  w^ith  a  grateful  glance  in  her  di- 
rection as  he  finished  signing  his  letters. 
"  These  sound  good  to  me."  And  the  words 
gave  her  a  satisfaction  never  experienced  in 
more  prosperous  days. 

All  of  her  spare  time — and  there  w^as  a 
good  deal  of  it — w^as  now  spent  in  poring  over 
books  in  dreary  bindings  that  recounted  the 
still  more  dreary  tale  of  labor's  struggle 
against  oppression.  Ofttimes,  her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  memory  of  having  been  one 
of  the  ungodly  tribe  on  Wall  Street. 

"Say,"  said  Geoghegan  one  morning  as 
he  unlocked  his  desk,  "I  have  an  idee.  Sup- 
pose you  contribute  to  our  columns.  Try 
a  thousand  words  each  on  '  The  Ladies' 
Entrance '  and  '  The  Hand  that  Rocks  the 
Cradle.'" 

Once  more  the  motij  of  the  Tw^enty-third 
Psalm  became  her  personal  possession. 
Being  able  to  help,  she  now  knew,  was  the 
perfect  glory.  But  she  had  perforce  to  ask 
a  question. 


"The  Ladies'  Entrance  to  what?"  she 
demanded. 

Her  employer  looked  slightly  bored. 

"The  Ladies'  Entrance  to  saloons,"  he 
explained  with  a  jjatronizing  air.  "Lots 
of  our  girls  go  there,  and  I  want  you  to  put 
up  a  good  argument  to  keep  'em  away. 
Make  out  that  it  ain't  the  swagger  thing  to 
do.  Make  'em  feel  that  it  ain't  high-toned 
— that's  the  way  to  get  'em.  In  the  other 
story,  crack  up  the  beauty  of  motherhood." 

He  turned  to  his  work,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment of  hysterical  glee  she  steadied  her 
thoughts  to  the  serious  task  in  hand,  up- 
lifted and  inspired.  With  her  and  Maude 
Gonne  both  in  the  field,  the  case  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  seemed  suddenly  to  become  less 
hopeless. 

When  Geoghegan  read  her  themes  he  was 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  show  off  his  own 
paces,  for  he  did  not  feel  altogether  sure  that 
she  did  him  justice,  and  humility  was  not 
one  of  his  failings.  But  great  as  the  gift  of 
oratory  is,  it  has  one  drawback — it  presup- 
poses a  public. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
that  a  chance  remark  of  Miss  Darrow's 
revealed  her  former  relations  with  Wall 
Street,  and  Geoghegan  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  paced  the  floor,  he  swung  his 
arms,  he  shook  a  threatening  finger  in  her 
face,  he  curled  his  lip  and  pounded  the  table 
until  the  pens  and  pencils  jumped. 

The  victim  of  this  word-slide  watched  him 
like  a  person  transfixed.  Once  she  glanced 
furtively  behind  her,  the  illusion  of  an  audi- 
ence being  so  strong  that  she  could  scarcely 
believe  herself  the  sole  listener.  When  at  last 
he  ceased — he  had  talked  precisely  fifty-five 
minutes  by  the  clock  she  could  see  through 
the  window — she'  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 
But  he  was  content.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his  power. 
He  had  been  an  enigma  before,  but  he  now 
became  cryptic. 

There  were  times  when  he  would  speak 
feelingly  of  the  wTongs  of  the  man  in  the 
ditch,  in  a  deep-toned,  vibrating  voice  whose 
appeal  w^as  irresistible,  and  her  admira- 
tion for  him  rose  to  reverence.  Then,  per- 
haps within  the  hour,  she  would  hear  him 
rating  with  brutal  arrogance  one  of  the  stiff, 
bent  laborers  who  were  always  trailing  in 
and  out  of  the  office,  and  her  distrust  of  him 
would  deepen  into  dislike.  Meeting  the 
questioning  look  of  her  eyes  upon  one  such. 
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occasion,  he  confided  to  her  that  he  had  "to 
live  in  a  swell  part  of  town  or  he'd  be  over- 
run with  their  visits,"  and  he  did  not  at  all 
understand  the  sudden  light  that  blazed  in 
his  listener's  eyes. 

Other  inconsistencies  also  came  to  her 
notice. 

''I  think  I'll  have  to  report  you  to  my 
union,"  she  observed  mildly  near  the  end 
of  her  third  week.  "I  believe  you  said  the 
hours  were  fromi  eight-thirty  till  five,  Satur- 
days till  one." 

Geoghegan  shot  a  ferocious  look  at  her. 
Experience  had  taught  him  that  the  dearest 
privilege  of  being  a  "boss"  lay  in  making 
other  people  feel  your  power.  A  brutal  re- 
tort rose  to  his  tongue,  but  remembering 
her  grammar,  he  refrained.  It  was  clear 
to  him,  however,  that  she  had  gone  into  the 
history  of  the  unions  rather  too  deeply. 

As  the  reader  has  probably  inferred.  Miss 
Darrow  was  a  young  woman  of  unrelenting 
logic.  Under  fostering  circumstances,  she 
would  have  made  one  of  those  thorough- 
going reformers  who  would  set  the  world 


right  in  a  day,  if  the  world  would  only  give 
them  a  chance.  As  it  was,  the  incongruities 
in  the  office  of  the  Pickaxe  and  Spade  began 
to  trouble  her  mind. 

She  would  have  worked  overtime  gladly, 
week-days  and  Sunday,  for  the  Cause  had 
it  been  necessary.  But  that  was  just  the 
point;  there  was  comparatively  little  to  do, 
but  what  there  was,  Geoghegan  kept  back 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  She  began  to 
suspect  that  keeping  his  office  force  over- 
time was  an  exercise  of  authority  that  he 
particularly  enjoyed. 

"Johnny,"  she  said  to  the  office-boy,  in 
pursuance  of  this  theory,  "does  this  office 
ever  close  on  time  ?  " 

Johnny  contemplated  her  pityingly. 

"Close  on  time!"  he  echoed.  "I  should 
say  it  don't.  I  been  here  'leven  months 
an'  it  ain't  ever  closed  yit  at  five,  or  one  on 
Saturday." 

"Are  you  so  busy,  then  ?  " 

"Naw — only  once  in  a  while.  He  just 
keeps  us  here  'cause  he  likes  to." 

"Why  don't  you  quit?     Because,  you 
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know,  you  should  keep  your  agreement  with 
an  employer,  and  then  you  should  see  that 
he  keeps  his  with  you." 

'*Aw,  I  dunno,"  drawled  Johnny. 
"  Mebbe  I  will  quit  some  day." 

Miss  Darrow  watched  him  as  he  lounged 
over  to  the  window  and,  leaning  against  the 
casing,  looked  out  with  an  air  of  sodden 
dulness. 

'^What  Labor  needs  is  a  spirit  and  a 
spine, "  she  mused  with  an  odd  little  smile 
which  had  in  it  a  touch  of  prescience. 

On  that  street  the  mere  mention  of  whose 
name  caused  Geoghegan  to  show  his  teeth, 
absences  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
dentist  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Miss  Darrow  therefore  spoke  in  perfect  in- 
nocence when  upon  leaving  the  office  one 
night  she  said: 

'*  By  the  way,  I  won't  be  down  until  noon 
to-morrow,  as  I  have  an  appointment  at  the 
dentist's.  I  suppose  it  won't  make  any 
difference,  as  you  never  give  me  your  work 
in  the  morning."  Long  after  she  had  left 
the  office  she  found  herself  wondering  why 
Mr.  Geoghegan  had  looked  so  queer. 
When,  a  week  later,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again,  she  was  enlightened. 

Losing  all  control  of  his  temper,  he  turned 
upon  her  with  a  snarl  that  caused  her  to 
step  back  involuntarily. 

''Too  much  time,  Miss  Darrow,  entirely 
too  much  time,"  he  bellowed.  "I'm  afraid 
that  Wall  Street  ways  won't  do  here.  We're 
only  working  people,  you  know.  I'm 
'fraid  you  ain't  used  to  work." 

She  was  eying  him  with  a  quietness  that 
was  deadly.  To  be  spoken  to  in  this  wise 
by  a  man  whom  she  had  succored  from 
untold  horrors  of  false  syntax  and  who  had, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Labor,  filched  from 
her,  as  she  rapidly  calculated,  nine  hours  a 
week  for  nearly  four  weeks  was  an  outrage 
hard  to  forgive. 

But  she  remembered  the  Cause  and  the 
men  in  the  ditch  whom  the  Pickaxe  and 
Spade  represented;  she  even  tried  to  re- 
member that  there  was  another  Geoghegan, 
possessing  qualities  that  commanded  respect 
and  admiration.  And  also  she  remembered 
her  advice  to  Johnny. 

"I  shall  certainlv  ^ro  to  the  dentist's," 
she  reiterated  in  even  tones. 

Noon  the  next  day  found  her  in  her  place. 
Her  employer  was  apparently  sunk  in  an 
absorption  from  which  no  ordinary  happen- 
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ing  could  arouse  him .  He  did  not  look  up  or 
notice  her  in  any  way.  The  afternoon 
dragged  on  and  she  yawned  and  fidgeted 
restlessly.  For  some  reason,  her  interest  in 
trade-union  literature  flagged.  All  good 
causes  seemed  equally  hopeless  to  her. 

At  five  o'clock  she  pushed  back  her  chair, 
thinking  for  once  to  leave  promptly.  For 
the  first  time  that  day  Geoghegan  became 
aware  of  her  presence. 

"I've  got  a  few  letters  to  write,"  he  said 
shortly. 

Presently  he  began  to  dictate.  She  was 
in  the  flat,  nerveless  mood  that  follows  un- 
due enthusiasm — the  mood  of  the  idealist 
who  has  sustained  a  rude  shock.  Injustice 
was  everywhere,  and  those  whose  slogan 
was  "Down  with  injustice"  were  perhaps 
most  unjust  of  all.  A  satirical  smile 
haunted  her  lips. 

"There'll  have  to  be  some  wire-pulling 
done,  Tom,  if  I'm  re-elected,"  Geoghegan 
was  dictating.  "It  seems  like  yisterday, 
old  boy,  that  you  and  I  was  working  side 
by  side  in  the  ditch,  stealing  a  little  time 
when  the  boss  wasn't  looking.  Them  was 
fine  days,  Tom,  and  I  hope  you  won't  for- 
git  'em  when  you  cast  your  vote  at  the 
March  meeting." 

She  glanced  at  Geoghegan,  humor  and 
sarcasm  blending  in  her  face,  her  disillu- 
sionment complete.  Poor  old  Labor — 
what  with  enemies  within  and  enemies 
without,  it  didn't  seem  to  stand  the  shadow 
of  a  chance. 

Geoghegan's  bombastic  sentences  flowed 
on.  Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  in 
his  basket  and  the  dates  he  gave  her — some 
five  and  six  months  in  the  past — he  must 
have  taken  them  from  the  file  to  give  his  re- 
taliation an  excuse. 

She  was  determined  not  to  lose  her  tem- 
per; that  would  be  too  much  like  Geoghe- 
gan; but  as  the  darkness  grew  deeper  and 
the  building  subsided  into  the  quietness  of 
its  deserted  hours,  she  grew  uneasy  and 
half  afraid. 

"What  time  is  it,  please?" 

Geoghegan  hesitated.  The  words  were 
non-committal,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  suppressed  indignation  of  her  tone.  He 
perceived  instantly  that  he  h:.d  gone  too 
far,  and  he  had  meant  to  go  just  far  enough ; 
to  stop  just  short  of  the  point,  that  would 
mean  rupture.  Immediately  he  changed 
his  tactics. 
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''  Er — quarter  to  eight !  Well,  who  would 
have  thought  it?"  he  answered  in  feigned 
surprise.  "Um — had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late." 

''No?" 

She  pulled  out  a  drawer,  tossed  her  note- 
book inside,  and  rising,  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  and  looked  the  champion  of 
labor  squarely  in  the  eye.  When  she  spoke 
he  was  reminded  of  shot  falling  upon 
marble. 

"You  hired  me  to  work  five  days  in  the 
week  from  eight-thirty  till  five,  and  Satur- 
days until  one,"  she  said  slowly.  ''I  shall 
have  been  here  four  weeks  to-morrow,  and 
never  once  have  I  stopped  before  six,  or  on 
Saturdays  before  five.  And  you  pose  as  a 
friend  of  labor!" 

Her  short,  scornful  laugh  made  him 
wince,  but  she  gave  him  no  chance  to 
speak. 

''You,  who  in  your  day,  I  understand, 
have  been  a  walking  delegate;  you,  who 
know  full  well  how  the  unions  stand  on  the 
question  of  working  overtime,  have  delib- 
erately and  without  reason  robbed  me  of 
nine  hours  a  week!  Now,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  There  is  as  much  oppres- 
sion of  labor  right  here  in  your  office  as 
there  is  upon  Wall  Street.  Indeed,  I  Ve  been 
'oppressed'  more  in  a  month  here  than  I 
w^as  there  in  four  years." 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  she  would  not 
have  it. 

"  Oh,  it's  your  turn  to  listen  now.  That's 
what  I've  been  doing  for  a  month.  And 
I've  read  both  the  books — and  you — and 
I've  discovered  this:  that  what  Labor 
needs  is  precisely  what  Wall  Street  needs 
— what  the  whole  world  needs,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  men  who  will  play  the  game 
fairly  and  not  take  advantage  just  because 
they  can.'' 

She  paused  for  breath,  amazed  at  her 
own  heat,  and  then  resumed,  with  a  hint  of 
mockery  in  her  voice,  "As  for  me,  I  shall 
uphold  the  cause  of  labor  to  this  extent:  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  no  employer,  whether  of 
the  cohorts  of  labor  or  of  its  enemies,  ever 
imposes  upon  me.     If  all  workers  took  that 


stand,  there  couldn't  be  any  oppression.  I 
shall  leave  you  to-morrow  night." 

For  once  Geoghegan  was  floored.  Lal>or, 
as  he  knew  it,  usually  cringed,  existed  "by- 
your-leave."  That  thought  gave  him  some 
comfort  now. 

"Pooh!"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  put  on 
his  coat  and  hat  and  turned  out  the  lights; 
"she  ain't  goin'  to  give  up  a  soft  job  like 
this  just  because  she's  a  little  huffy.  She 
won't  go." 

This  optimistic  view  was  strengthened 
by  her  manner  the  following  morning.  She 
greeted  him  precisely  as  usual,  but  just  as 
he  began  to  breathe  freely  a  chance  remark 
intimated  that  her  intention  was  unchanged . 
It  was  the  thought  of  being  cast  to  the 
"smart"  editors  again  that  now  made  him 
humble  himself. 

"I'll  be  sorry  to  have  you  go,"*  he  said 
doggedly. 

She  received  this  overture  with  a  suave 
smile. 

"I'd  liked  you  to  stay  till  them  by-laws 
was  out,  anyway,"  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  you'll  have  no  trouble  with  them,  I 
dare  say." 

His  uneasiness  was  becoming  panic.  He 
thought  of  the  editorials  for  the  coming 
week  and  his  heart  sank. 

"I  must  say  I  ain't  got  no  fault  to  find 
with  your  work,"  he  blurted  out,  becoming 
abject. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  was  the 
matter-of-fact  reply. 

In  the  ditch,  control  of  the  emotions  is 
not  inculcated.  Geoghegan  saw^  that  she 
w^as  not  to  be  moved  and  the  storm  of  his 
anger  broke  furiously. 

"Well  go — and  be  damned ! "  he  shouted. 
Miss  Darrow  turned  her  head  away  to  hide 
a  smile  that  she  could  not  suppress.  At 
that  moment  she  was  aware  of  a  certain 
indulgenceior  Geoghegan — red  blood,  even 
though  it  got  into  a  man's  speech,  being 
better  in  her  sight  than  hypocrisy. 

At  the  door,  she  turned  and  cast  a  mis- 
chievous glance  backward,  "I'm  about  to 
return  to  the  enemies  of  labor,"  she  said 
wickedly. 


OF     ISLANDS 


By  H.  G.  Dwight 


T  is  vanity  to  write  of  islands 
—  after  Stevenson's  unfor- 
gettable little  picture  of 
Earraid.  Earraid,  whence 
"over  fifteen  sea -miles  of 
the  great  blue  Atlantic 
rollers"  the  tender  '^ ploughed  her  way, 
trailing  at  her  tail  a  brace  of  wallowing 
stone-lighters!"  Earraid,  with  its  "earthy 
savour  of  the  bog  ])lants,  the  rude  disorder  of 
the  boulders,  the  inimitable  seaside  bright- 
ness of  the  air,  the  brine  and  the  iodine,  the 
lap  of  the  billows  among  the  weedy  reefs, 
the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  great  run  of 
dashing  surf  along  the  sea -front  of  the 
isle  "  1  And  that  other  picture  of  it  in ''  The 
Merry  Men,"  and  the  gluttony  relish  of 
"Treasure  Island,"  and  a  hundred  sapient 
touches  here  and  there — to  say  nothing  of 
the  whole  adventure  of  the  southern  sea — 
have  made  Stevenson  perforce  our  Lord 
of  the  Isles. 

It  is  vanity.  And  yet  it  is  a  case  that  lies 
very  near  First  Principles.  For  no  man 
shuts  his  eyes  against  the  spring  because  a 
milHon  before  him  have  lost  their  heads. 
Life  must  come  as  a  private  revelation  to  all 
who  share  it.  The  old  despairing  quality 
of  the  earth  that  it  belongs  to  everybody 
and  to  nobody  gives  it  a  something  protean 
which  is  inexhaustible.  Wherefore  the 
higher  originality  is  not  to  say  new"  things, 
but  to  dare  to  repeat  old  ones.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  my  present  enterprise,  since  it  is 
the  slenderness  and  the  good  report  of  the 
company  into  which  I  go  that  make  me  hes- 
itate. Nevertheless,  for  pure  love  of  them, 
and  because  in  spirit  I  was  an  islander  or 
ever  I  journeyed  with  Stevenson  to  Earraid, 
I  make  now  the  praise  of  islands. 

No  men  of  the  world  are  so  to  be  pitied, 
I  think,  as  those  who  dw^ell  far  from  the 
sea.  They  shall  never  know  but  a  piece  of 
life.  A  plain,  to  be  sure,  is  very  well.  It 
responds  delicately  enough  to  the  humor  of 
the  seasons,  changing  from  green  to  gold, 
from  gold  to  dun,  from  dun  to  white.  It 
has,  too,  its  moods — its  laughters,  its  melan- 
cholies, its  rushings  of  the  wind,  its  ilHmita- 


bility  of  the  dark.  A  hill,  though,  is  better. 
That  is,  a  hill  that  looks  across  a  plain; 
never  one  that  is  huddled  among  its  fellows, 
for  there  one  is  caught  like  a  beetle  in  a  cup. 
A  hill  gives  one  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  a 
perspective  upon  the  world .  It  is  something 
to  look  down  on  the  parquetry  of  field  and 
town  and  wood  and  stream,  to  keep  vigil 
upon  the  drama  woven  in\isibly  below  one's 
eyes.  And  it  has  moments — a  hill:  certain 
nights  of  stars,  certain  bursts  of  storm,  cer- 
tain iridescent  afternoons  when  the  whole 
tragedy  of  autumn  is  unrolled  at  one's  feet. 

But  above  all  else  in  the  world  give  me  an 
island!  There  is  your  true  microcosmos! 
There  you  hold  in  your  hand,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  and  epitome  of  the  universe.  Your 
own  earth  spreads  under  your  feet.  Your 
own  sky  hangs  over  your  head.  Your  own 
sea  encircles  you.  Your  own  portion  of 
life  is  meted  out  to  you  day  by  day,  distinct 
from  that  of  other  men.  For  not  the  least 
charm  of  an  island  is  its  privacy.  An  islet, 
of  course  I  mean — one  from  which  you  may 
catch  the  glint  of  water  on  every  side.  Other- 
wise your  island  is  no  better  than  a  pasture. 
Whether  you  be  a  hermit,  or  whether  you 
have  a  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough 
— and  the  requisite  concomitants — or  what- 
ever be  your  personal  circumstances,  you 
are  yet  divided  from  a  hostile  or  indifterent 
world.  You  are  at  liberty  to  feel  and  to 
test  your  own  personality.  You  are  not 
overborne  by  the  rush  of  humanity  which  is 
the  burden  of  terra  firma. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  no  man  to  be  indis- 
pensable and  for  laws  to  be  formulated  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Likewise  there  are  taking  ideas  in  democ- 
racy and  altruism  and  what  not — provided 
one  be  careful  not  to  take  them  too  seriously. 
But  for  my  part  I  like  individuaHty.  I  love 
those  writers  who  are  intensely  personal — 
like  the  Stevenson  aforesaid,  and  Mon- 
taigne, and  Heine,  and  old  George  Borrow, 
and  certain  of  the  poets.  What  I  want  is  a 
personal  life,  not  a  generic.  And  I  have  no 
wish  to  share  my  world  with  people  who  are 
indifferent  to  me.     Every  man  is  interesting 
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as  a  case,  l:)ut  few  are  interesting  as  com- 
panions. AA'hich  is  as  true  for  my  neighbor 
as  it  is  for  me.  Since  I  cannot  enter  his 
world,  tliereforc,  why  should  I  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  he  can  enter  mine? 

There  is  an  art  of  life  which  can  only  be 
practised  under  circumstances  of  which,  so 
to  speak,  one  is  master.  And  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  that  art  than  the  herding  of 
men.  One  must  sometimes  escape  it  at  all 
hazards  to  save  one's  soul  alive.  To  see 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  creatures  cast 
all  in  the  same  human  mould,  walking  all 
with  legs,  gesticulating  all  with  arms,  stam- 
mering all  with  tongues;  especially  to  see 
great  numbers  of  them  at  once,  as  in  a  thea- 
tre, when  lights  burn  low  and  faces  have  the 
deadly  uniformity  of  windows  in  a  sky- 
scraper; to  see  this  is  depressing  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  If  there  are  so  many, 
what's  the  use  ?  Then,  too,  there  is  an  old 
witchcraft  of  nature  which  is  lost  in  cities. 
There  men  take  themselves  too  seriously. 
They  distort  perspectives.  They  go  astray 
in  the  mazes  of  their  own  interrelations. 
And  for  that  there  is  nothing  Hke  the  open- 
ness of  wild  places.  Nothing  is  at  once  so 
soothing  and  so  unflattering. 

And  hence  it  is  that  I  love  an  island.  For 
it  gives  you  all  that  I  have  been  saying,  and 
how  much  else  I  Not  only  do  you  live  in 
the  poetry  of  growing  things,  but  their  com- 
munications are  enveloped  and  carried  to 
the  highest  power  of  symbolism  by  the  per- 
vading rhythm  of  the  sea.  Oh,  miserable 
man  of  the  plain  I  His  country  may  respond 
to  the  changes  of  the  year;  but  how  slow  are 
those  responses  compared  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  seal  What  moods  flash  in 
and  out  of  one  another!  What  subtleties 
gleam  and  fade  that  the  plain  will  never 
know !  What  splendors  are  taken  from  and 
added  to  the  pageant  of  the  skies  by  the  op- 
eration of  that  magic  mirror !  And  he  is  no 
chameleon,  your  sea.  He  is  no  dainty  crea- 
ture that  merely  reflects  his  environment. 
Not  he !  He  is  of  a  fierce  independence  that 
will  not  brook  the  monotonous  rule  of  the 
seasons.  All  power  and  all  mystery  and  all 
sadness  are  his.  He  is  the  true  poet — un- 
curbed to  the  will  of  any,  yet  sensitive  to  the 
least  passing  suggestion,  and  instinct  with 
a  music  the  most  haunting  in  the  world. 

I  have  never  had  my  fill  of  those  little 
masterpieces  of  nature  w^hich  are  her  isl- 
ands.     How  could  I,  since  they  are  inex- 


haustible in  their  resource  ?  Yet  there  is  this 
to  be  said  for  one  who  skirts  generally  but 
the  coasts  of  life — that  he  rarely  dwells  too 
far  from  the  sound  of  great  w^aters.  So  it 
has  been  mine  to  visit  more  than  one  en- 
chanted isle.  Certain  of  them  I  bear  im- 
palpably  with  me,  and  in  different  moods  I 
inhabit  them.  There  is  one,  for  instance, 
upon  which  I  have  stepped  once  only,  but 
which  has  possessed  me  ever  since.  I  do  not 
possess  it,  alas !  Its  owner  by  the  law  is  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  I  often  wonder  if  he 
suspects  that  he  has  an  envious  tenant. 
He  himself,  I  must  suppose,  has  ne\er  vis- 
ited the  place.  It  lies  far  from  his  country. 
It  has  long  been  abandoned  to  sea-birds 
and  to  pirate  fishermen.  He  gets  out  of  it 
neither  pleasure  himself  nor  rent  from  me. 
But  I  have  spent  many  a  chill  day  or  soli- 
tary evening  at  his  expense. 

It  may  sound  a  little  improbable,  this 
island — a  little  exotic,  a  little  far-fetched. 
Yet  it  authentically  belongs  to  a  far-fetched 
and  exotic  youth  which  w^as  passed — can  I 
say  misspent  ? — within  sight  of  its  jDointed 
rocks.  And  I  could  give  its  name — a  par- 
ticular to  W'hich  three  languages  have  con- 
tributed wdth  uncommon  lavishness.  I 
could  even  relate  it  to  sites  of  historical  re- 
pute. For  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  islands, 
so-called  of  the  Princes,  which  lie  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  south  and  east  of  Constanti- 
nople. To  no  one  can  those  names  be 
strange,  even  in  far  New  York.  Was  it  not 
in  gratitude  for  the  aUiterative  pages  of 
"  The  Diversions  of  a  Diplomat "  and  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Prinkipo  "  that  the  postmen  of 
this  town  erected  in  Astor  Place  that  monu- 
ment of  enduring  bronze  to  him  who  so 
picturesquely  w^alked  through  life  as  Sun- 
set Cox?  I  cannot  say.  But  about  the 
time  those  pages  were  written,  and  before 
the  cliffs  of  Prinkipo  and  Halki  bore  so 
heavy  a  burden  of  modern  villas  as  they  do 
now,  those  resorts  were  to  a  youthful  visitor 
from  the  adjoining  mainland  the  Happy 
Isles.  To  climb  their  hills  of  pine,  to  dab- 
ble on  their  rock-pent  beaches,  to  make 
their  circuit  on  a  mincing  donkey — torn  be- 
tween fear  of  dashing  to  death  on  the  rocks 
below  and  joy  of  the  portentous  trot  which 
a  small  boy  and  a  long  stick  cooperated  in 
maintaining — these  w^ere  experiences  "which 
can  never  fade  from  a  memory  since  chast- 
ened to  the  less  vivid  impressions  of  the 
west. 
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This,  however,  is  no  preparation  for  my 
own  island.  It  stands  apart  from  tlie 
others,  too  small  for  a  hamlet,  too  steep  for 
a  donkey,  too  barren  for  a  pine.  The 
l)roken- winded  steamers  that  wheeze  back 
and  forth  Ijetween  the  larger  islands  and 
the  town  take  no  account  of  it  as  they 
churn  by.  The  only  way  of  approaching  it 
— certainly  the  best — is  by  a  melon-boat. 
Do  you  know,  faint  yet  pursuing  reader, 
the  melon-boat  of  the  Marmora?  Have 
you  marked  its  high  beak  and  poop,  in- 
herited from  the  black  ships  of  the  Acha- 
ians  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with  its  ragged 
balloon  sail,  which  nimble  gentlemen  wdth 
superfluous  drapery  to  their  garments  and 
top-heavy  turbans  to  their  heads  poke  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  a  boom  that  spears 
the  heavens?  In  such  a  craft,  one  daz- 
zling August  day,  did  the  writer  first  ap- 
proach his  island.  And  so  must  have  ap- 
proached it  the  generations  of  rovers  who 
have  haunted  that  ancient  sea. 

If  my  island  sounded  improbable  before, 
it  may  now  sound  unpromising.  But  wait. 
I  have  not  yet  revealed  the  last  touch  of  ro- 
mance which  it  wears,  as  being  the  seat  of 
castles — not  one,  but  two!  It  were  per- 
haps more  in  accordance  with  fact  to  name 
them  peel-towers,  for  they  were  propor- 
tioned to  their  site,  and  at  a  distance  they 
are  indistinguishable  from  the  mass  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  stand.  Nor  would  it 
take,  I  fear,  the  heaviest  armament  to  re- 
duce their  Malta  stone  into  immemorial 
dust.  But  as  one  tacks  toward  them  in 
one's  melon-boat  they  uplift  against  the 
blue  a  most  satisfying  array  of  turrets  and 
arches  and  battlements.  And  this  roman- 
tic promise  is  more  than  fulfilled  by  nearer 
investigation. 

Beside  the  lower  castellet,  which  over- 
hangs the  sea  at  the  one  accessible  quarter 
of  the  island,  a  ruined  mole  affords  a  more 
or  less  hazardous  landing.  Then  a  Gothic 
archway  leads  from  the  sunny  terrace  in- 
to a  dark  courtyard  with  striations  of  herb- 
age between  the  flagstones.  Out  of  that, 
in  turn,  doors  open  upon  a  series  of  deso- 
late state  chambers.  Or  rather,  doors  did 
open.  There  are  none  now  to  shut  out  the 
airs  which  come  through  the  empty  pointed 
windows.  And  with  them  comes  a  view  of 
shining  waters  and  distant  hills  and  swim- 
ming city  domes  that  catches  at  the  heart 
like  a  dream.     It  does  all  that  can  be  done 


to  dignify  the  piteous  decay  of  the  interior 
The  upper  castle,  scarcely  less  of  a  minia- 
ture, is  no  less  of  a  ruin.  To  it  a  little  ave- 
nue, which  still  has  vestiges  of  formalit}', 
clim1)s  the  few  yards  past  dropping  terraces 
and  bramble-filled  gardens.  Seated  on  the 
height  and  centre  of  the  isle,  it  commands 
the  prospect  of  the  entire  sea.  The  sea- 
wincls,  however,  have  left  but  little  of  the 
stained  glass  that  once  filled  the  upper  case- 
ments. And  weeds  hang  out  their  green 
beside  the  crumbling  gargo}les.  And  the 
spiral  stair  tliat  leads  to  the  most  enchanting 
turret  in  the  world  is  choked  with  rotting 
wood  and  fallen  masonry. 

Let  no  one  miirvel  that  Gothic  gargo}'le5 
should  keep  watch  upon  a  Turkish  sea.  This 
is  the  land  of  contradictions.  The  tides  that 
have  swept  back  and  forth  Ijetween  the  U\o 
continents  here  facing  each  other  have  left 
mementoes  stranger  still.  So  it  is  with  the 
less  surprise  that  one  discovers  among  the 
few  remaining  signs  of  habitation  a  record 
of  the  most  unexpected.  In  both  castles 
there  are  false  bookcases  of  false  books. 
Sometimes  the  glass  doors  have  escaped  de- 
struction, and  many  a  plausible  leather  back 
will  cheat  one's  hand  to  the  discovery  that 
the  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  wooden 
slab.  The  unexpected,  however,  is  to  find 
that  most  of  the  titles  are  French  and  Eng- 
lish. In  the  lower  castle  there  is  a  \vhole 
library  of  these  solemn  humbugs.  But  one 
look  from  the  window  is  enough  to  justif}' 
the  deception!  In  the  upper  castle  they 
have  survived  to  serve  one  useful  purpose, 
at  any  rate,  for  they  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  room.  In  a  certain  charming  little 
apartment,  for  instance,  the  titles  are  all  of 
Bacchus  and  vintage  and  carousal.  In  an- 
other, where  a  ponderous  canopy  still  lifts 
a  gilded  monogram  above  the  floor,  the 
pasted  "Reves"  and  ''Dreams"  along  the 
wall  show  that  Quahty  once  took  here  an 
unlettered  repose .  If  one  desired ,  though ,  a 
more  speaking  hint  that  the  book  of  life  was 
to  the  master  of  this  habitation  more  en- 
grossing than  any  other,  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  lintel  of  a  door.  The  door  opens  upon 
a  room  which  is  empty  save  for  the  debris 
of  its  ceiling,  and  above  it  runs  the  legend 

//  jaiit  vivre  avec  ses  amis. 

There  is  a  charm  about  all  this  which 
the  soHtude  of  the  island  and  its  historic  en- 
vironment only  magnify.     But  I  have  to 
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warn  the  unwary  imagination  against  run- 
ning back  too  far.  Fifty  years  ago  not  one 
of  these  stones  was  laid  ujjon  another,  un- 
less in  the  fancy  of  a  middle-aged  diplomat 
who  was  the  Special  Envoy  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  the  Danube  Provinces.  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  was  his  name — one 
which  he  bore  longer  than  his  later  title  of 
Lord  Bailing,  and  w^hich  in  this  country 
perhaps  wdll  be  more  widely  known  through 
his  personal  connection  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  than 
through  his  family  relation  to  that  of  "  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii "  and  "  Lucile."  It 
was  only  after  his  appointment  in  1858  as 
ambassador  to  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid  that 
he  commenced  the  creation  of  a  pleasure 
house  upon  this  lonely  isle.  In  Constanti- 
nople they  still  tell  stories  of  those  cheerful 
days — nor  always,  I  fear,  of  the  most  edify- 
ing nature.  It  is  even  whispered  that  old 
Sultan  Abd-ul  Aziz,  he  who  succeeded  Med- 
jid, and  who  was  deposed  in  1876,  might  not 
infrequently  have  been  discovered  in  this 
pleasant  retreat  at  times  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  closeted  with  weighty  affairs  of 
state  in  one  of  his  palaces.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  Sir  Henry  retired  from  the  service  in 
1865  ^^^  sold  his  island  to  Ismail  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  his  prodigali- 
ties. Whether  the  Khedive  ever  spent  a 
night  there  I  cannot  say.  But  he  cannot 
have  spent  many.  And  as  for  his  family, 
who  still  own  estates  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
who  annually  plough  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Golden  Horn  in  a 
tremendous  side-wheeler  that  looks  more 
like  the  Great  Eastern  than  a  royal  yacht, 
they  do  not  include  in  their  scheme  of  exist- 
ence a  wild  islet  of  the  Marmora. 

So  it  is,  after  forty  years  of  abandonment, 
after  forty  years  of  earthquake  and  south 
wind,  that  the  castles  have  fallen  into  a 
premature  decay.  But  I  like  them  better 
so,  with  gulls  and  fishermen  for  their  only 
tenants — with  nets  spread  out  to  dry  on  the 
cracked  marble  of  the  terraces  and  nonde- 
script bedding  strewn  on  warped  parquets 
that  have  been  trod  by  royal  feet.  It  must 
have  been  a  little  hanal  in  its  brief  day  of 
laughter — my  island.  Smiling  diplomats 
and  frisky  sultans  and  cosmopolitan  oda- 
lisks  cannot  so  w^ell  have  consorted  with 
it  as  their  memory.  The  monks  who  in 
Byzantine  times  made  this  their  refuge 
from  the  world  seem  more  in  keeping,  or 


the  mysterious  beings  whose  golden  funeral 
masks  were  once  discovered  in  a  cavern  of 
the  rocks.  And  Sir  Henry  looks  pale 
enough  beside  the  Genoese  marauders  who 
built  a  castle  there  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore him,  that  they  might  keep  watch  upon 
the  passing  galleys. 

Those  galleys!  It  is  for  them  that  I  love 
Sir  Henry  and  his  turret  of  the  spiral  stair. 
Thence  one  can  imagine  the  slow  sails  that 
have  gone  by  in  all  the  days  since  Argo 
passed  on  measured  oar — the  swift  ships  of 
Troy  and  Attica,  the  triremes  of  Rome,  the 
galleons  of  Venice,  the  blood-red  oriflamme 
of  Mohammed.  And  what  shocks  of  bat- 
tle have  echoed  faintly  across  that  dancing 
water!  What  blazes  have  reddened  that 
northern  sky!  What  palls  of  smoke  have 
blotted  out  the  distant  city! 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  cHff  that  most  I 
love — the  high  sea-cliff  which  overhangs 
the  south.  There  hides  the  secret  of  the 
island's  charm.  There  flashes  that  noon- 
tide lightning  w^hich  for  Shelley  in  Naples 
was  the  heartache  of  intolerable  beauty. 
There  haunt  one  from  the  rocks  the  world- 
old  voices  of  the  sea.  And  there  one  enters 
most  completely  into  the  tormenting  per- 
fection of  nature,  whereby  she  yields  her- 
self anew  to  whomever  would  possess  her, 
yet  maintains  an  inviolable  reserve  which 
keeps  her,  as  it  were,  forever  virgin.  That 
naked  rock  in  the  open  Marmora — by 
whom  has  it  not  been  utterly  possessed? 
Mortuary  chamber  and  pirates'  nest  and 
cloister  and  pleasure  house  in  turn,  and 
now  a  place  of  dreams  for  a  new^  usurper 
from  alien  lands,  my  island  is  in  the  end 
but  w^hat  it  was  in  the  beginning — a  bit  of 
the  tireless  constancy  through  which  nat- 
ure triumphs  at  last  over  the  hands  that 
would  mould  her  to  their  wall. 

I  have  another  island.  I  have  !  This, 
too,  belongs  by  right  of  title  to  an  absentee — 
namely,  to  the  municipality  of  Venice,  under 
w^hose  segis  it  w^as  once  my  happiness  to 
spend  many  hundred  days  and  nights.  I 
came  in  time  to  discover  that  others  claimed 
equal  privileges  wdth  myself;  that  one  even 
wxnt  so  far  as  to  pay  an  annual  rental  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  pleasures  which 
were  mine  without  money  and  wdthout 
price.  Nevertheless,  I  must  always  con- 
sider the  island  my  own — by  right  of  dis- 
covery, as  by  right  of  that  happy  largess 
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which  makes  nature  the  possession  of  all 
who  look  upon  her. 

I  hesitate  to  describe  this  second  realm  of 
mine,  for  the  reason  that  it  lies  almost  too 
near  the  track  of  the  devastating  tourist. 
For  that  deserving  but  fatal  person  to  make 
the  detour  which  would  suffice  to  rob  my 
paradise  of  its  charm  would  be  more  than  I 
could  bear.  At  the  same  time,  while  it  is 
for  me  paradisiacal,  I  am  yet  so  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  charms  of  my  paradise 
are  subjective,  so  confident  that  no  other 
human  being  could  by  any  effort  of  the 
imagination  see  in  it  what  I  do,  that  I 
throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  whomever 
reads  these  lines.  I  therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  the  truth;  that  my 
island  is  as  unnaturally  devoid  of  every 
local  attraction  as  a  Venetian  island  could 
possibly  be.  Titian  or  Bellini  has  it  none. 
Sansovino  had  no  hand  in  the  humble 
structures  which  rise  above  its  shores,  nor 
Palladio,  nor  Scamozzi.  There  is  no 
church  upon  it.  Never  even,  so  far  as  I 
know,  w^as  it,  like  most  of  its  lagoon  com- 
panions, the  site  of  any  conventual  estab- 
lishment. There  is,  in  short,  so  little  rea- 
son why  curiosity  should  lead  any  rational 
being  to  its  coasts,  that  Herr  Baedeker  has 
completely  omitted  all  mention  of  it  from 
his  exhaustive  hand-book  on  northern  Italy. 

For  me  it  has  charms,  this  insignificant 
atom  of  northern  Italy,  simply  because  it 
was  the  first  of  my  lagoon  discoveries.  And 
I  can  never  forget  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery.  It  was  on  one  of  those  Novem- 
ber afternoons  which  no  one  who  has  not 
lived  them  can  conjure  out  of  any  Indian 
summer  he  ever  knew.  There  were  no  dis- 
tances. No  jagged  Alps,  no  sharp  Euga- 
nean  cones,  scarred  the  sky.  The  still 
green  water,  the  phantom  towers,  the  bare 
flats, were  phosphorescent  with  that  glamour 
of  antique  silver  which  is  the  autumnal  se- 
cret of  Venice.  And  as  we  rowed,  my  gon- 
dolier and  I,  out  of  our  customary  world, 
there  darkened  before  us  a  shadow  of  naked 
boughs,  so  delicately  interfused  with  the  sil- 
very air  that  it  was  more  a  mirage  than  an 
island.  One  might  come  again  and  find  it 
gone,  like  the  last  sunset  opal  of  the  water. 
Nor  did  it  seem  more  substantial  as  we  drew 
nearer.  There  was  about  it  such  a  softness, 
such  a  sadness,  such  a  silence.  The  water 
made  no  sound  about  its  shore.  No  rumor 
of  busy  husbandry  startled  its  peace.    One 


hardly  dared  to  violate  such  a  sanctuary. 
Vet  the  invitation  of  its  vine  arcades  was 
too  strong.  A  half  of  it  they  covered  criss- 
cross with  their  mesh — those  bare  grape 
pergolas  from  which  the  fruit  had  long  been 
gathered.  The  vines  curved  in  inimitable 
shapes  of  rough  mahogany  against  the  pale 
sky.  Between  them  one  could  look  out  in- 
to the  open  quadrangles  where  fruit-trees 
clung  to  their  last  leaves.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  long  perspectives  shone  the  pearly 
green  of  the  lagoon,  incredible  in  its  glam- 
our— and  sometimes  a  distant  tower,  a  sta- 
tionary sail.  It  might  all  have  been  the 
typical  lyric  expression  of  the  dying  year. 

I  found  another  lyric  the  next  time  I  ex- 
plored those  waters.  April  made  a  great 
impression  upon  that  susceptible  eyot.  Its 
long  galleries  shielded  themselves  against 
the  sun  with  rustling  green.  Its  trees  burst 
into  miracles  of  almond-white  and  peach- 
rose  that  from  a  distance  looked  like  float- 
ing clouds.  The  very  water  of  the  encir- 
cling canal  put  forth  bloom  —  from  the 
blackthorn  that  leaned  above  the  bank. 
But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  also  vio- 
lets— such  violets  as  never  w^ere.  They  en- 
tirely tapestried  with  their  purple  a  certain 
sheltered  nook  of  the  island,  and  filled  the 
air  with  a  divine  fragrance  that  met  one 
afar.  And  there  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
lagoon  a  meadow  where  English  daisies 
jewelled  the  grass,  and  whence  one  had  a 
view  of  shining  waters  and  dim  legendary 
towers.  And  above  it  all  larks  forever  sang 
— sang  the  madness  and  the  poetry  of 
April,  of  youth,  of  Venice. 

A  more  complete  antithesis  to  my  Mar- 
mora island  could  not  have  been  invented. 
Here  was  none  of  that  passionate  beauty  of 
the  south  which  makes  one  dread  that  it  be 
nature's  last  word.  The  mist,  the  dream 
of  the  north  was  here,  without  its  chill  and 
with  its  deeper  suggestiveness.  Nor  did 
the  waves  of  the  sea  beat  on  this  shore. 
They  were  indeed  the  waters  of  the  sea  that 
islanded  me  about,  but  waters  adventur- 
ing far  through  sinuous  channels  from 
their  own  domain — too  far  for  them  to  hear 
the  call  of  the  Adriatic  save  on  windy 
nights.  Yet  they  were  waters  for  a  mood. 
If  they  lacked  the  scope  of  the  open,  they 
had  resources  w^hich  went  far  toward  com- 
pensation. Their  sensitiveness  reached  an 
extreme  utterly  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
deeper  tides.     And  below  the  green  and 
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gray  of  their  predominant  mood  there  lay 
hidden  a  i)ro(Hgality  of  sunken  splendors! 
They  had  —  the  waters  —  a  delicate  music 
which  was  still  further  suggestive  of  the 
difTcrence  between  supreme  expression  and 
a  talent  trammelled  but  conscious,  and 
thereby  sometimes  capable  of  a  more  poig- 
nant note.  For  me  there  was  always  about 
the  lagoon,  as  compared  to  the  sea,  a  curi- 
ous personality  which  made  one  think  of 
Grieg,  of  Matthew  Arnold,  of  Pater — of 
certain  rare  souls  who  owe,  perhaps,  their 
strongest  individuality  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  touch  the  term  of  their  desire. 

As  for  the  island  itself,  it  had  none  of  the 
high  romance  which  distinguished  the  other. 
Far  from  boasting  cliffs  and  caverns,  it  swam 
almost  level  with  the  tide.  It  was  gardened 
also,  and  green — not  too  trimly,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  nothing  was  it  so  wild  as  its  barren 
brother  of  the  east.  Nor  did  it  stand  so  far 
aloof  from  the  ways  of  men.  And  castle  or 
legend  had  it  none,  or  any  association  with 
great  names.  There  stood  upon  it  merely 
a  low  farmhouse  of  white  stucco,  tinged  a 
little  with  the  moss  of  time,  which  might 
have  come  out  of  any  Italian  podere.  So 
might  its  story — that  old  and  honorable  one 
of  every  day.  They  were  not  even  fisher- 
men who  inhabited  the  place — fishermen 
who  alwa)'s  carry  with  them  something  of 
the  mystery  of  the  seal — but  children,  and 
a  family  of  that  gentle  peasant  stock  through 
which  an  ancient  civilization  most  truly 
proves  itself.  Everything  here  spoke  of 
simplicity,  of  humanity.  Yet  everything 
in  some  subtle  way  spoke  of  Venice.  With- 
out one  palpable  mark  of  the  community  to 
which  the  island  belonged,  it  still  was  an  in- 
timate part  of  all  that  is  Venetian — the  feel- 
ing for  life,  the  sense  of  form,  the  passion 
for  beauty,  and  intershot  with  it  all  the 
strain  of  tragedy  that  saves  the  day. 

I  have  another  island.  .  .  .  Like  Ear- 
raid,  it  stands  above  the  ocean,  on  rocks 
where  night-long  voices  call,  and  where 
breakers  pile  in  the  wind.  There  are  pines 
upon  it,  however.  And  a  Norwegian  house 
of  logs,  with  a  turf  roof  where  pansies  and 
harebells  blow  in  the  summer,  and  deep 
inset  balconies,  and  an  outside  stair,  and 
some  arch  of  field  boulders.  And  within 
there  are  panellings  of  polished  wood,  and 
fireplaces  like  rooms,  and  Dutch  tiles  in 
blue  and  white  and  green,  and  carven  re- 


liefs of  galleons  under  sail.  Or  sometimes 
I  see  it  in  the  south — this  island  of  mine — 
though  e\er  with  some  prospect  of  the  un- 
pen t  sea.  And  then  its  house  is  white  and 
wide,  like  the  villas  of  Italy,  or  like  our  own 
colonial  mansions — which, after  all, sprang 
from  the  same  idea.  And  a  high  loggia, 
like  a  room  unwalled  on  three  sides,  gives 
view  across  the  green  and  blue.  And — 
Ijut  never  mind. 

I  know  not  where  it  lies,  this  happy  isle. 
My  foot  has  never  touched  it,  and  may 
never.  It  is  of  those  domains  which  one 
sets  out  to  seek  from  youth — and  generall}' 
does  not  attain,  or  else  discovers  to  be  less 
than  fancy  painted.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  somewhere  it  exists.  I  believe 
much  more  religiously  in  it  than  I  believe 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  w^ay  of  getting  a  thing  is 
to  believe  that  you  will  get  it.  In  other 
words — faith?  I  suppose  so;  everything 
comes  to  the  same  in  the  end. 

At  all  events,  who  knows?  Some  day 
perhaps  a  new  philanthropist  may  arise  to 
share  with  me  the  theory  that  an  endowed 
island  might  be  as  w^orthy,  once  in  a  way, 
as,  for  instance,  an  endow^ed  library.  For  a 
library  is  but  a  sad  substitute  for  wisdom  or 

happiness.    Whereas  an  island 1    And 

to  make  one  person  happy,  even  with  im- 
perfect security  of  making  him  wise,  should 
be  occasion  enough  for  any  endowment.  It 
is  true  that  philanthropy  has  hitherto  ex- 
hibited no  such  bent.  To  exercise  it  by 
wholesale  rather  than  by  retail  is  at  once 
simpler  and  more  picturesque.  But  I  ven- 
ture, all  the  same,  to  scatter  a  few  discreet 
hints  as  to  what  the  requirements  of  such 
an  island  would  be.  The  first  were  an 
equable  latitude.  Furthermore,  the  proper 
island  should  lie  in  w^aters  not  too  prosaic ; 
in  waters  fairly  navigable  to  cockle-shells, 
too,  and  preferably  off  the  American  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  conditions 
might  reasonably  be  left  to  the  benefactor. 
But  as  libraries  require  Hbrarians,  so  do 
islands  require  islanders.  I  therefore,  on 
the  strength  of  the  foregoing  thesis,  do  here- 
by make  bold  to  offer  myself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  first  available  post  of  Resident 
Islander. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  fall  heir  to  a  million  —  though  there 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  a  discouraging 
scarcity  of  them  among  those  of  my  imme- 
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diate  circle  who  might  feel  disposed  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  ultimate  beneficiary.  Certain 
it  is  that  I  shall  ne^■cr  make  a  million.  I 
could  not,  in  the  first  place.  And  if  I  could 
I  would  be  too  old  to  enjoy  the  island,  or 
too  something  else,  by  the  time  I  was  able 
to  acquire  it.  No ;  I  can  get  along  very  well 
with  what  I  ha\c  brought  away  from  other 


men's  islands.  Willi  such  booty  can  the 
dismalest  city  flat  Ije  radiantly  decked.  For 
memory  and  imagination  are  a  resource 
which  creditors  are  powerless  to  touch. 
Their  conquests  are  of  a  kind  that  can 
never  be  impaired  or  taken  away.  They  are 
in  themselves  an  island  of  refuge  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  world. 


IN    THE    DOCTOR'S    OFFICE 


By  Robert   Herrlck 


IlLUSTRATIOxXS    by    ALONZO    KI.M15ALL 


man  servant  with  a  faded 
face  opened  the  doctor's 
door  in  response  to  the  bell 
and  took  the  patient's 
wraps,  which  he  deposited 
in  a  neat  bundle  on  the  hall 
table,  each  bundle  by  itself  as  at  an  evening 
party,  then  noiselessly  disappeared  some- 
where in  the  rear  to  announce  the  new 
name.  The  hall  and  the  front  room  where 
the  patients  waited  their  turn  were  thickly 
carpeted  w^ith  rich  rugs  of  a  deep  purple 
line  —  rugs  into  which  the  heaviest,  most 
dragging  footstep  sank  muffled.  There  Avas 
no  noise  in  this  place  except  the  spasmodic 
wdiisperings  of  waiting  patients,  the  occa- 
sional swish  of  the  nurse's  starched  skirts 
as  she  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  rear,  the  care- 
ful opening  and  shutting  of  heavy  doors. 

The  walls  were  closely  hung  with  large 
photographs  of  foreign  scenes,  of  cathe- 
drals and  castles  and  ancient  city  squares. 
Above  the  fireplace  in  the  front  room  there 
was  an  oil  painting  of  the  Venetian  lagimes, 
the  Salute  in  the  background,  very  blue  and 
very  gray.  Everything  about  this  room 
was  rich  and  solid,  of  the  best  prevailing 
taste,  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  one  of 
a  thousand  houses  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile.  Even  the  books  on  the  centre  table 
— there  were  no  magazines — indicated  the 
superior  culture,  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  doctor's  patients.  Among  these 
were  fresh  copies  of  a  book  on  Italian  gar- 
dens, of  a  new  English  novel,  of  an  opti- 
mistic booklet  on  nature.  So  that  the 
waiting  patient  had  but  to  sink  into  a  pad- 


ded chair  and  resume  the  reading  of  the 
book  of  the  hour  where  it  had  been  laid 
aside  at  home. 

The  patients  had  begun  coming  at  an 
early  hour:  it  was  Dr.  Ringwood's  practice 
to  get  his  people  out  of  bed,  compelling 
them  at  first  to  report  before  breakfast.  So 
by  nine  o'clock  all  the  chairs  in  the  re- 
ception room  were  already  occupied,  and 
several  patients  were  ranged  against  the 
inner  wall  of  the  hall  beside  the  door  of 
the  office. 

One  of  these,  a  brisk,  nervous  old  gentle- 
man, having  completed  a  second  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  photographs,  resumed 
his  seat  beside  a  black-clothed  woman.  She 
had  not  stirred  nor  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
rug  since  they  had  entered. 

"I  can't  see  why  he  got  us  up  here  at 
peep  of  dawn,"  the  old  man  fumed,  peering 
at  his  watch. 

The  woman  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  but 
said  nothing.  Her  pallid  face  betrayed  no 
interest  in  time,  nor  in  her  surroundings. 

^^Only  to  keep  us  hanging  about!"  the 
old  man  muttered  on.  But  the  woman 
made  no  sign. 

Within  the  front  room  the  waiting  pa- 
tients, who  were  mostly  women,  read  inter- 
mittently out  of  the  books  they  had  selected, 
raising  furtive  glances  above  the  pages 
whenever  the  office  door  opened.  A  large 
l)londe  woman  had  settled  herself  with  a 
novel  in  a  corner  that  commanded  the  full 
scene  and,  dangling  between  her  gloved  fin- 
gers a  long  chain,  she  read  imperturbably 
page  after  page.   Near  her  sat  a  lean,  white- 
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faced  woman,  with  thin  black  hair,  who 
fidgetted  restlessly.  At  last  bending  forward, 
she  whis})cred  to  the  blonde  woman: 

* '  Nita !  Does  he  always  keep  you  wait- 
ing like  this?" 

''He's  very  busy,"  the  other  answered 
succinctly,  and  read  on. 

''  Is  it  very  nasty — what  he  does  to  you  ?  " 

''Rather,"  and  the  reading  one  smiled  as 
at  the  fears  of  a  troublesome  child. 
«  "If  it's  too  bad,  I  won't!  I  can't.  .  .  . 
You  know  that  Helen  Storrs  has  gone  to 
the  hospital  to  have  it  out.  I  wonder  if 
he'll  send  me  there —  No,  I'd  have  it  done 
at  home." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
She  was  a  calmer,  more  intelligent  person 
than  this  nervous,  talkative  woman,  and 
she  knew  it.  She  studied  the  thin,  anxious 
face  without  a  trace  of  sympathy,  reading 
her  character  as  she  had  read  the  plain 
print  of  the  book. 

"You  can't  always  tell,"  the  other  con- 
tinued more  swiftly,  having  secured  her 
companion's  attention.  "They  don't  al- 
ways know,  don't  guess  right,  as  Joe  says. 
There  was  Tilly  Northrup.  Licher  diag- 
nosed her  for  'citis,  and  it  was  cancer!  But 
she  had  to  die  any  way.  .  .  .  No,  they 
make  their  mistakes,  the  best  of  them." 
She  glanced  mutinously  in  the  direction  of 
the  ofi&ce  door.  The  other  woman  smiled 
scornfully  at  these  weak  dubitations;  while 
the  first  w^hispered  sepulchrally :  ' '  They  told 
Myra  that  she  couldn't  possibly  live.  She 
became  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  she's 
alive  and  per — feet — ly  well.  .  .  .  That 
isn't  so  impossible!" 

The  blonde  woman's  smile  changed  to  an 
expression  of  contempt,  but  she  took  the 
pains  to  say: 

"That's  silly.  If  you've  got  something 
the  matter  with  you,  there's  a  reason  for  it, 
isn't  there?  There's  a  reason  for  every- 
thing." 

"But  what  is  the  reason?" 

"Why,  it's  his  business  to  find  that — 
and  to  make  you  straight.  He's  awfully 
clever! "  Her  keen  eyes  looked  respectfully 
in  the  direction  of  the  office  door,  and  hav- 
ing sufficiently  demolished  the  heresy  of  this 
weak  sister  she  resumed  her  novel. 

Again  the  front  door  opened,  admitting  a 
flurry  of  chill  November  air,  and  with  it 
came  a  stout  man  in  furs.  Outside  a 
motor  whirred  rapidly.     The  thin  woman 


examined  the  car  through  the  window.  The 
other  woman  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
newcomer. 

"Mr.  Anthony  Crothers,"  he  announced 
in  a  loud, confident  tone.  "Crothers," he 
repeated  in  loving  emphasis,  as  though  he 
were  both  fond  and  proud  of  his  name  and 
accustomed  to  having  it  regarded  by  the 
bystanders.  All  the  ])eople  there  looked 
at  him  as  he  strode  into  the  hall  with  his  hat 
still  on,  refusing  the  service  of  the  man 
servant.  "Tell  the  doctor,  Mr.  Anthony 
Crothers,"  he  said  again,  still  standing,  as 
though  he  were  sure  that  he  could  not  be 
kept  waiting  long  in  such  a  place.  And  to 
be  sure,  the  blonde  woman  had  scarcely 
settled  herself  in  her  novel  after  that  glance 
at  the  coated,  hatted  figure,  before  the 
doctor's  door  opened  and  the  doctor  him- 
self came  to  the  threshold  for  the  first  time. 

The  doctor  was  a  youngish  man,  his  head 
nearly  bald,  with  eye-glasses  and  a  pointed 
beard.'  His  face  was  screwed  into  a  serious, 
taciturn  expression,  as  if  his  attention  was 
perpetually  fixed  on  the  revolutions  of  a 
complex  machine  that  never  released  him 
for  the  purposes  of  idle  contemplation. 
Nevertheless,  he  held  forth  a  hand  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Crothers. 

The  patients  posted  all  around  stirred  in- 
to life;  the  impatient  old  gentleman,  with  the 
silent,  black-clothed  woman,  even  half  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  the  blonde  woman's 
eyes  peeped  above  her  book.  But  the 
doctor  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

"How  are  you  this  morning?"  he  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Anthony  Crothers  as  the 
latter  strode  ahead  into  the  office.  ^Ir. 
Crothers  merely  grunted,  but  he  removed 
his  hat.  The  door  closed  tight  behind 
the  two. 

"Is  he  that  Mr.  Crothers?"  the  nervous 
woman  demanded  excitedly.  Her  com- 
panion nodded  affirmatively. 

"He  comes  here,  too!" 

"Everybody  comes."  .  .  . 

The  waiting  patients  relapsed  into  their 
characteristic  attitudes.  The  old  gentleman 
who  had  risen  to  his  feet  expectantly — he 
might  well  be  a  person  of  consequence 
somewhere — sat  heavily  down  again,  re- 
marking with  blunt  irony  to  the  subdued 
woman  at  his  side: 

"So  that's  the  way  they  do  business  here! 
Have  an  appointment  at  eight-thirty,  and 
here  it's  nearly  ten,  and  some  fellow  with  a 
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pull  comes  along  and  ])ops  in  ahead! "  He 
grunted  cynically,  as  if  he  had  expected  ex- 
act equity  in  the  celebrated  specialist's  of- 
fice. The  sad-faced  woman  looked  at  him 
with  gentle  solicitude. 

''We'll  go  now,  father,  if  you  like,  and 
come  back  some  other  time  when  he  is  not 
so  busy,"  she  murmured  soothingly. 

''No — we'll  stick  it  out  now.  We've  got 
as  far  as  this,  and  we'll  go  to  the  end.  We'll 
see  what  he  can  do,  what  he's  good  for!" 

His  eyes  glowed  angrily,  as  if  he  hated 
the  doctor,  and  was  merely  anxious  to  prove 
him  a  charlatan  with  all  the  others.  ' '  Yes, 
we'll  wait  for  him!"  he  muttered,  gripping 
his  thin  old  hands  about  the  head  of  his 
umbrella.  His  daughter  was  once  more 
oblivious  of  him,  of  all  about  her.  She 
seemed  to  have  sat  there  always,  and  she 
would  sit  on  into  eternity  unless  aroused  by 
some  great  shock;  as  though  it  mattered 
nothing  to  her  where  she  might  sit  out  this 
space  of  life.  Her  face  was  wasted:  once 
not  so  long  ago  she  might  have  been  pretty. 
Her  father  watching  that  sad,  sick  face 
sank  into  a  morose  silence.  It  was  a 
chance,  this  great  doctor,  just  a  chance  for 
Nell :  this  world  was  a  world  of  chances,  he 
knew  with  the  wisdom  of  age;  and  the 
chance  was  so  often  lost!  .  .  . 

The  patients  that  were  left  within  the 
front  room  had  become  almost  noisily  rest- 
less as  the  minutes  went  by — all  but  the 
blonde  woman,  who  read  steadily  on.  Her 
nervous  friend  was  tired  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Crothers's  motor,  of  the  Lije  which  she  had 
brought,  of  all  her  own  thoughts. 

' '  I  shall  miss  my  appointment  at  Had- 
ing's,"  she  pouted.  ''It's  dreadful  to  spend 
a  whole  morning  with  something  hanging 
over  you  like  this." 

"He'll  be  quick  enough  when  he  gets  at 
you,"  the-  other  remarked;  "puts  you 
through,  you  know!" 

' '  Through  what  ?  Oh  !*  I  wish  you  could 
really  find  out  anything  about  yourself. 
Perhaps  those  Christian " 

"Don't  be  silly!"  the  blonde  woman  in- 
terrupted with  a  note  of  exasperation.  Why 
had  she  taken  enough  interest  in  this  idiot's 
ailment  to  recommend  Ringwood!  "W^hat 
can  they  tell  you  about  what's  going  on  in- 
side you?" 

This  was  a  world  of  fact  to  her — all  but 
those  emotions  described  in  the  novel,  to 
which  she  was  anxious  to  return. 


At  last  the  handle  of  the  office  door 
creaked,  but  this  time  the  imi)atient  old 
gentleman  kept  his  eyes  glued  to  the  rug, 
Mr.  Anthony  Crothers  was  coming  forth, 
buttoning  his  coat,  his  hat  already  on  his 
head.  He  listened  indifferently  to  the 
doctor's  last  words,  as  one  who  says  to  him- 
self, "This  is  Ids  affair:  it's  his  business  to 
set  Anthony  Crothers  straight.  If  he  can't, 
there  are  others,  all  clever  men,  who  would 
like  to  take  the  job."  And  he  strode 
through  the  hall,  his  indifferent  stare  sweep- 
ing the  patients  for  a  moment,  then  bundled 
himself  out  of  the  door.  The  thin  woman 
quickly  jerked  the  window  curtain  to  one 
side,  so  that  she  could  watch  him  get  into 
his  car.  One  met  the  best  people  here,  she 
reflected,  people  who  would  have  only  the 
best  advice.     That  was  comforting. 

At  last  the  time  had  come  for  the  couple 
in  the  hall.  "Mr.  Vance,  Mrs.  Basseter," 
the  man  servant  announced,  holding  open 
the  doctor's  door  a  few  inches.  At  last! 
The  old  gentleman  walked  in  meekly  after 
his  daughter,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
them. 


II 


The  office  was  empty.  There  was  a  large 
mahogany  desk  beside  the  window,  and  on 
it  a  number  of  articles  were  arranged  most 
neatly — a  red-leather  appointment  tablet,  a 
bundle  of  record  forms,  also  a  desk  clock 
and  a  row  of  push  buttons. 

Presently  a  small  door  beyond  the  win- 
dow opened,  revealing  a  little  white  room 
—  evidently  the  laboratory.  It  gleamed 
snowily  wath  glazed  white  tile  and  polished 
nickel.  The  doctor  entered  the  office,  bow- 
ing vaguely,  frowning  slightly,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  swivel  chair  before  his  desk. 
He  glanced  at  the  clock,  then  at  the  tablet 
of  appointments,  and  read  aloud  the  names: 

"  Mr.  Vance  ?  Mrs. —  Basseter  ?  Sent  by 
Dr.  Cronius  of  Spartenburg?" 

The  old  gentleman  nodded  meekly.  The 
woman  raised  her  sad  eyes  to  the  doctor's 
face,  a  glimmer  of  interest,  of  possible  hope, 
rousing  in  her  perhaps.  The  doctor  reached 
for  a  fresh  record  form  and  grasped  a  foun- 
tain pen:  there  were  five  appointments  to 
the  hour,  and  he  was  already  an  hour  late. 
Turning  to  the  woman  he  began  his  ques- 
tions in  a  brisk  tone: 

"Your  full  name,  madam?" 
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''Helen  Vance  Basseter." 

''Married?" 

"Yes — I  have  been  married — Ijut " 

"Widow?"  queried  the  doctor  with  a 
glance  at  the  black  dress. 

"No ! "  The  woman's  low  voice  quivered 
into  sensibility,  and  the  doctor  hesitated. 
Finally  he  made  an  entry  on  the  card,  the 
kind  of  entry  he  made  when  a  woman  was 
married,  not  a  widow,  and  without  a  hus- 
band. Then  he  proceeded  hurriedly  with 
his  interrogatory,  putting  the  answers  down 
under  their  proper  heads.  It  was  all  very 
methodical  and  thorough. 

But  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
listening  with  rising  impatience  to  what 
seemed  pointless  questions,  broke  in  finally : 

"  She'd  been  poorly  a  good  while,  before 
the  child  died,  over  a  year  now — lost  her 
appetite;  lost  her  weight;  lost  her  spunk, 
I  guess.  The  other  doctor  thought  it  might 
be  something  organic,  stomach  or  some- 
thing.    So  that's  why  we  came." 

The  celebrated  specialist  frowned  at  the 
old  gentleman:  his  interruption  had  taken 
the  whole  of  a  valuable  minute.  Without  a 
word  of  comment  he  proceeded  according 
to  his  method: 

"Have  you  had  a  pain  after  eating? 
Here?"  (He  touched  a  spot  on  his  abdo- 
men.) "  How  long  after  eating  ?  After  all 
meals?     Not  after  all  meals?" 

The  patient's  pale  face  flushed  with  her 
effort  to  answer  the  questions  very  exactly. 
She  grew  confused  and  contradicted  her- 
self, and  the  doctor  pushing  the  blank  to 
one  side  said  hastily : 

"  Well,  no  matter.  It  will  all  come  out  in 
the  examination."  He  touched  one  of  the 
buttons,  and  the  nurse  popped  out  auto- 
matically from  the  little  white  room. 

"But!"  stammered  the  old  man.  "That 
ain't  the  whole  story.  Tell  him,  Nelly. 
.  .  .  She's  troubled  in  her  mind,  down- 
hearted, has  melancholy  fits.  Ever  since — 
you  tell  him,  Nelly!" 

The  doctor,  pen  in  hand,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, his  eyes  fastened  on  the  patient,  w^ho 
flushed  once  more.  How  could  she  tell  him 
all?  It  would  be  like  talking  out  the  in- 
most part  of  her  heart  to  a  machine.  Never- 
theless, she  began,  timidly: 

"I  don't  believe  my  mind  can  be  quite 
right,  doctor — ever  since — "  She  was 
silent. 

How  could  she  make  him  understand 


that  black  cloud  of  despair,  which  had 
settled  down  like  a  mephitic  gas  upon  her 
gay  spirits,  which  had  eaten  its  way  into 
her  heart,  poisoning  every  waking  moment 
of  existence!  How  could  she  tell  him,^this 
brisk,  impatient  man  of  exact  science, — of 
the  terrible  daily  living  with  Fear,  of  wak- 
ing each  morning  with  a  start  of  terror  as 
the  black  stream  of  daily  consciousness  be- 
gan once  more  its  remorseless  flight  through 
her  tired  brain,  like  the  pursuit  of  wolves  on 
the  trail  of  her  soul !  How  those  same  fixed 
ideas  revolved  about  and  about  in  that 
tired  brain  of  hers,  refusing  to  be  exorcised 
by  argument,  by  love,  by  her  despairing 
will.  And  the  cause  of  it  all, — that  she 
could  not  tell  any  one!  .  .  .  Oh,  had  she 
been  right  that  last  terrible  night,  not  right 
but  generous  with  him?  That  torturing 
doubt  was  ever  gnawing.  Her  mind  said 
proudly,  yes;  her  heart  wavered  like  the 
weak  heart  of  a  woman.  If  she  could  only 
know  surely  once  for  all!  How  could  he 
have  said  that,  and  she  the  other  thing? 
Then  he  had  gone,  shot  out  into  the  world, 
whither  she  knew  not.  Silence,  nothing 
but  silence!  And  the  child,  too,  his  child 
and  hers — he  had  gone.  Now  all  was  si- 
lence. And  was  it  all  over  —  all  to  be  a 
blank ;  the  world  to  be  thus  empty  for  ever 
and  ever?  Ah,  God,  no  one,  no  living 
soul  could  know  what  it  was  to  be  as  she 
had  been  these  months.  .  .  .  She  looked 
up  pitifully  at  the  doctor,  who  was  fid- 
dling with  his  pen  as  he  waited  for  her  to 
explain  herself.  He  glanced  at  the  clock, 
scraped  his  throat,  and  began  to  emit 
sentences: 

"  In  cases  of  digestive  disarrangement  we 
frequently  meet  with  accompanying  men- 
tal disturbance,"  then  turning  to  the  nurse: 
"Are  we  ready  for  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation, Miss  Boman?" 

"All  ready,  doctor!" 

She  held  open  the  door  that  led  to  the 
tiled  laboratory  and  smiled  beguilingly  at 
the  patient.     After  all  she  was  a  woman. 

"  Just  the  preliminary  examination,  Mrs. 
Basseter,"  the  doctor  explained  to  the  un- 
initiated patient.  "Get  her  ready,  Miss 
Boman."  And  he  whisked  about  to  his 
desk  to  make  use  of  this  fractional  part  of  a 
minute,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  to  his 
reflections.  The  latter,  his  hands  on  his 
umbrella,  his  lips  pursed  up,  had  lapsed 
into  sour  silence.     It  must  be  all  right,  this 
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doctor's  method;  but  it  bewildered  him. 
It  was  Hke  the  working  of  a  complex,  mod- 
ern machine,  like  one  of  those  cash-carrying 
devices  that  sucked  an  object  in  here,  passed 
it  on  there,  shot  it  out  at  the  other  end.  His 
Nelly  would  be  shot  out  in  due  time  all 
tai)ulated,  labelled,  classified,  her  trouble 
analyzed  into  a  series  of  chemical  symbols. 
In  this  tabulation  and  test  there  seemed  to 
the  old  man  something  scarcely  human. 
There  was  something  wrong  in  it,  some 
element  left  out.  Yet  he  could  not  put  his 
finger  on  the  defect.  .  .  .  The  doctor  was 
busily  noting  figures  in  a  little  red  book. 

"Ready,  doctor,"  the  nurse  announced 
through  a  crack  in  the  door,  and  the  doctor 
putting  down  a  last  note  stepped  into  his 
laboratory. 

There  the  nurse  had  arranged  the  patient 
on  the  chair  and  loosened  her  clothes.  The 
heavy  coils  of  brown  hair  were  crushed 
against  the  nickel  railing.  The  pallor  of 
her  face,  it  could  be  seen,  was  equalled  by 
the  pallor  of  neck  and  bust,  across  which 
the  blue  veins  coursed.  As  she  lay  there, 
slightly  huddled  and  shrinking,  she  looked 
like  a  timid,  wounded  animal,  and  the 
brown  eyes  so  deeply  sunken  under  her 
brows  followed  every  movement  of  the  doc- 
tor defensively.  "  What  will  you  do  with  me 
now?"  those  eyes  seemed  to  say.  "What 
is  it  all  about?" 

Another  little  door  opened,  and  a  young, 
fresh-shaven,  pleasant-faced  man  appeared 
in  a  white  sleeveless  jacket, — the  doctor's 
assistant.  He  took  his  position  at  the  pa- 
tient's feet,  ready  to  hand  this  or  to  move 
that,  to  assist  in  the  examination  and  to 
study  the  actions  of  the  great  specialist.  As 
his  glance  fell  on  the  wasted,  shrinking  fig- 
ure on  the  chair,  he  smiled  encouragingly, 
as  though  to  say,  "  It's  all  right;  we  do  this 
always — it's  nothing." 

Then  the  doctor  began  his  "preliminary 
examination,"  tapping  here  and  there  with 
his  deft  fingers.  She  seemed  like  a  thing 
of  clay  or  putty,  some  mass  quite  separate 
from  herself  which  the  doctor  was  testing. 
But  behind  her  eyes,  which  still  clung  defen- 
sively to  the  doctor's  face,  she  felt  that  steady 
stream  of  consciousness,  which  was  hers 
alone,  known  to  no  one  else;  that  stream, 
which  somehow  having  become  muddied  in 
the  course  of  living,  now  flowed  a  black 
stream  of  fear  and  sorrow  through  her  soul, 
— flowed  on  and  on,  bearing  her  against  her 


will  towards  some  fearful  catastrophe.  .  .  . 
All  about  there  gleamed  the  nickel  ap- 
paratus of  the  laboratory,  which  with  her 
face  was  reflected  in  the  glazed  surfaces  of 
tile.  .  .  .  There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
had  not  known  this  terrible  stream  that 
darkened  her  soul,  when  her  body  had  been 
light  and  beautiful — he  had  thought  sol  not 
this  wasted,  pallid  thing  that  the  doctor  was 
kneading  in  his  fingers;  a  time  when  she 
knew  that  life  was  bright  with  joy,  and 
there  was  much  to  love! 

Then,  somehow,  it  had  gone  wrong,  this 
stream  within  her  soul.  W^hose  fault? 
Hers — his?  And  there  began  again  that 
weary  round  of  •  argument  within  herself 
before  that  old,  old  judgment-seat  to  which 
she  daily,  hourly  summoned  herself  and 
tried  herself- and  him  and  gave  condem- 
nation, now  here,  now  there.  And  those  im- 
ages that  were  burned  into  her  memory — 
the  anger  on  his  careless  face,  then  the  grad- 
ual surprise,  as  she  thrust  him  coldly  out. 
And  those  curiously  harsh  words  that  rose 
from  some  unknown  place  within  her  and 
poured  themselves  out  of  her  throat,  against 
her  wall — words  that  scorched  him  into  si- 
lence. Then  she  was  alone,  with  the  child, 
his  child  and  hers,  for  a  little  time,  until  the 
child  too  had  gone.  Thereupon  this  blank- 
ness  of  everything.  From  that  time  the 
stream  had  begun  to  flow  dark  and  muddy, 
and  had  flowed  on  and  on.  -  .  . 

"That's  all  for  to-day,  Mrs.  Basseter," 
the  doctor  said,  and  the  nurse  began  to 
arrange  her  dress.  As  the  doctor  started  to 
leave  the  room,  the  patient's  mute,  protest- 
ing eyes  caught  him  and  held  him. 

"There's  nothing  much  to  worry  over, 
Mrs.  Basseter,"  he  remarked  kindly,  "noth- 
ing to  worry  over.  These  bodies  of  ours 
are  bad  things  when  they  begin  to  go  wrong. 
Chemical  factories,  you  understand,— make 
either  blood  or  poison.  We'll  have  you  as 
fit  as  ever  in  a  little  while.     Don't  worry ! " 

And  he  passed  into  his  office,  dismissing 
the  limp  figure  on  the  chair  from  the  train 
of  his  thought. 

The  woman,  sitting  upright  now,  stared 
at  the  white  wall  of  the  chamber.  The 
doctor  said  that  she  would  be  well  in  a 
little  while  —  the  stream  would  flow  pure 
and  clear  once  more.  But  how  could  it 
change  with  just  a  change  of  diet, — with 
some  other  combination  of  chemical  ele- 
ments ?   Merely  something  wTong  with  the 
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bread  and  meat  inside  this  wasted  body 
of  hers?     How  simple! 

She  sighed  wearily,  pushing  back  the 
thick  hair  from  her  brow;  and  suddenly 
finding  a  faint  picture  of  herself  in  the  glazed 
tile  opposite,  she  thought,  ''How  faded  and 
homely  that  face!  how  old  and  worn  I  am! 
Is  that  because  the  meat  and  the  bread  and 
the  drink  behave  badly  ?  "  And  once  more 
the  turbid  stream  of  consciousness  began 
flowing  thickly,  covering  her  soul  with  de- 
spair. She  knew  that  he  was  WTong,  the 
great  specialist  —  this  was  not  the  whole 
story !  It  would  flow  on  and  on,  until  Death 
put  an  end  to  it  all — -Death  somewhere  out 
there  beyond.  .  .  . 

"To-morrow  at  eleven,  Mrs.  Basseter," 
the  nurse  said  cheerily  at  the  last  button. 
''  Here  are  the  directions."  She  handed  the 
patient  a  neatly  printed  card,  containing 
eight  lines  of  minute  directions  as  to  what 
she  was  to  do.  "Just  follow  those."  the 
nurse  said  briskly.   .  .   . 

— until  Death  put  an  end  to  it  forever, 
out  there  beyond. 


Ill 


Meantime,  in  those  twelve  minutes  which 
had  stretched  to  thirteen  and  a  half,  thanks 
to  the  old  gentleman's  interruptions,  much 
was  happening  in  the  front  room.  Reac- 
tions vaster,  subtler  than  those  within  the 
tiled  laboratory,  than  the  combinations  of 
animal  substance  stewed  in  little  porcelain 
kettles  and  analyzed  by  the  doctor's  assis- 
tant, were  under  way  out  there — chemical, 
physical,  spiritual, —  it  matters  not  which. 

One  after  another  the  waiting  patients 
had  gone,  all  but  the  two  women  seated  by 
the  window  in  the  front  room.  The  hand- 
some blonde  woman,  bored  by  her  fidgety 
companion,  had  buried  herself  altogether  in 
her  novel.  There  the  passions  were  waxing 
warm :  the  woman  of  the  story  was  about  to 
yield  to  tumultuous  love.  The  tranquil  read- 
er thought  her  a  fool,  but  liked  the  emotion. 
Her  friend,  the  lean  febrile  woman,  had 
given  up  staring  out  of  the  window,  and  as 
she  could  elicit  no  comfort  from  her  com- 
panion she  was  forced  back  upon  her 
thoughts,  and  that  made  her  sullen.  Why 
had  she  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  fool  with 
this  fashionable  doctor?  She  felt  out  of 
sorts,  to  be  sure,  but  could  he  do  anything 


for  her?  Something  told  her  that  the  seat 
of  her  disease  was  her  own  feeble  will.  No 
medicine  could  reach  that,  no  medicine  of 
his.     Nevertheless! 

The  sad-faced  man  servant  crossed  the 
hall  and  admitted  some  one — a  man  who 
almost  ran  into  the  place  in  his  vigor,  and 
flinging  coat  and  hat  on  a  chair  like  a 
habitue  of  the  house,  said  boisterously, 

"Tell  him  I'm  here,  John!  Shall  I  have 
to  wait  long?" 

"No,  sir;  he's  expecting  you,  sir;  just  a 
moment,  sir!" 

The  newcomer  twirled  rapidly  on  one 
foot,  pulling  nervously  at  an  end  of  his 
heavy  blonde  moustache,  and  glanced  into 
the  front  room,  giving  the  impression  that 
he  must  find  some  occupation  for  even  this 
moment  of  forced  delay.  The  idler  of  the 
two  women  had  already  fastened  her  eyes 
on  him;  now  the  blonde  woman  raised  her 
glance  a  trifle  above  the  printed  page,  and 
as  he  revolved  he  caught  her  level  gaze. 
With  a  little  exclamation  he  advanced  into 
the  room,  on  the  way  seizing  a  chair  and 
planting  it  beside  the  woman.  The  other 
one  divined  at  once  that  there  was  some- 
thing— how  much? — between  these  two 
who  had  met  here  by  chance :  they  were  ac- 
quainted, more  than  acquainted,  and  she 
became  as  alert  as  a  cat,  though  she  raised 
the  copy  of  I^i/e  from  her  lap  and  pre- 
tended to  study  the  full-page  illustration. 
The  large  mouth  of  the  blonde  woman 
curved  in  a  slow^  smile  of  recognition  and 
welcome  as  the  man  came  towards  her,  say- 
ing in  a  burst, 

"You!     Here?" 

"Yes— why  not?" 

"He's  got  his  hands  on  you,  too?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  been  feeling  altogether 
fit.  I  always  come  once  in  so  often  to  see 
old  Ring  and  have  him  straighten  me  out." 

"I  see!  When  you  get  blue,  one  of 
Ring's  pills  or  a — " 

"Or  a — ?"  she  pursued. 

"Or  a  new  interest,"  he  laughed. 

"  Sometimes  both." 

"The  body  and  the  soul!" 

"You  call  it  the  soul?" 

He  laughed  for  answer,  a  long,  buoyant, 
ironical  laugh. 

"And  what  are  yoii  here  for?"  she  de- 
manded.    "You  look  as  fit  as — ever." 

"  I'm  sound!  Ring's  never  had  his  hands 
on  me  yet.     But  I'm  building  him  a  house, 
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that's  all — a  corker,  uj)  Westchester  way! 
You  women  have  made  him  so  rotten  rich 
he'll  retire  soon  and  take  to  looking  after 
his  own  health." 

They  laughed  together,  and  looked  at 
Ccich  other  with  a])preciative  intelligence. 
The  other  woman  dipped  again  behind  Lije, 
knowing  surely  that  there  was  something 
here,  either  already  made  or  in  the  making; 
but  she  could  not  put  her  finger  on  what 
it  was,  certainly.  The  two,  ignoring  her 
presence,  with  eyes  only  for  themselves,  car- 
ried on  their  exchange  of  remarks  that  were 
like  a  cypher,  saying  nothing  to  the  out- 
sider. The  blonde  woman  started  the  talk 
again,  with  her  peculiar  smile,  part  mock- 
ery, part  invitation. 

"Women  do  have  more  troubles  than 
men,  I  suppose.  We  are — more  complex 
perhaps?" 

The  man's  eyebrows  arched  skeptically. 

"In  your  hearts,  —  but  that's  not  Ring- 
wood's  job,  is  it?" 

She  fingered  the  pages  of  her  novel  as  she 
considered  her  answer,  which,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  more  of  an  answer  than 
the  mere  words. 

"You  know  the  doctors  have  found  the 
seat  of  the  soul — it's  in  the  tummy.  When 
your  head  or  your  heart  gets  dotty,  you 
must  look  to  your  diet.  And  I've  got  to 
diet,"  she  confessed. 

"Diet!     You  are  a  good  materialist." 

The  curve  of  her  lips  deepened  in  scorn. 

"You  can't  frighten  me  with  a  word. 
Aren't  we  all  meant  to  go  straight  ?  to  feel 
happy?  then  when  we  don't,  something's 
wrong " 

"  With  the  machine  ?  " 

"Very  likely." 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
read  there  much  more  of  the  conflict  between 
soul  and  body  than  they  had  expressed. 
She  smiled  at  him,  her  lips  fluttering,  as  if 
she  were  about  to  gather  up  her  skirts  and 
flit  provokingly  away.  He  laid  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  gripped  them  and  frowned,  as 
at  the  intrusion  of  old,  unpleasant  memo- 
ries. The  other  woman,  peeping  from  her 
Zz/^,  saw  it  all,  and  thought  to  herself, 
"She's  playing  him  now,  bringing  him  on 
and  keeping  him  back !  What  will  she  do 
with  him?  in  the  end!"  For  she  under- 
stood the  drama  of  Sex,  as  the  man  could 
never  understand  it :  the  blonde  woman  was 
now  revealed  to  her,  as  she  was  with  Man. 


"Still  living  in  the  country?"  he  de- 
manded brusquely,  evading  the  issue. 

"  Yes — Edgewood." 

"In  for  the  day?" 

She  nodded,  giving  him  his  time;  and 
there  was  silence. 

"The  Peaveys  out  yet?" 

"  Yes — when  are  you  coming  out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — busy,  awfully  busy," 
he  muttered,  looking  impatiently  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  doctor's  office.  And 
then  suddenly,  in  a  burst  of  impulse  which 
would  not  be  suppressed,  "Let's  drop 
Ring  for  to-day  and  have  lunch  some- 
where?" 

As  she  was  smiling,  saying  neither  yes 
nor  no  to  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  about 
to  urge  her,  the  man  servant  interrupted — 

"The  doctor  will  see  you  now,  sir." 

"Will  you  come,  now?"  he  demanded. 
"Ring  can  wait." 

Rising  to  carry  her  away,  he  looked 
eagerly  at  the  woman,  who  tilted  upward 
her  face  with  the  enigmatic  smile  on  her 
long  lips — the  smile  of  the  materialist,  sure, 
confident.  She  held  him  balanced  for  a 
moment,  then  motioned  him  towards  the 
office. 

"Afterwards,  perhaps! 

When  he  went,  the  thin  woman  dropped 
the  Life  and  looked  in  blunt  interrogation  at 
the  other;  but  the  blonde  woman  buried 
her  face  in  her  book  and  became  once  more 
the  Woman  for  Women.  And,  the  thin 
woman  reflected  that  it  was  merely  an  ar- 
rangement to  eat  together.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  had  been  saying  to 
the  hasty  old  gentleman: 

"I  find  already  that  your  daughter  has 
plainly  marked  indications  of  certain  func- 
tional disarrangement.  W^e  shall  know  more 
to-morrow."  And  almost  lightly,  descend- 
ing to  the  old  gentleman's  level,  he  added: 
"You  know  that  these  bodies  of  ours  are 
not  perfect  machines  for  their  business  by 
any  means.  We  carry  about  in  us  a  num- 
ber of  entirely  superfluous  organs,  rudi- 
mentary ones."  And  his  sentences  flowed 
on  into  a  popular  exposition  of  the  theory 
that  the  seat  of  human  woe  is  in  the  organs 
of  digestion. 

"Now  our  analyses  will  show  whether 


And  at  this  point  the  architect  s  name  hav- 
ing finally  been  brought  to  him,  he  stopped 
short  in  his  lecture  with,  "To-morrow  at 
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eleven,  then,  ]Mr.  Vance  —  we  shall  have 
some  positive  results."     And  he  stood  up. 

The  old  man  held  stubbornly  to  his  scat, 
however.  He  was  not  yet  satisfied.  There 
was  so  much  in  his  girl's  history  that  this 
cock-sure  man  of  science  did  not  know. 
There  was  her  marriage,  so  happy,  the 
strange  trouble  with  her  husband — he  was 
a  good  fellow,  too — then  the  child's  sudden 
death.  Afterwards,  like  a  blight,  this  cloud 
of  melancholy  had  settled  down  upon  her. 
The  doctor  ought  to  know  some  of  this 
story.  He  was  about  to  tell  him  when  the 
doctor  cut  him  short: 

''Sorry — I  have  an  appointment.  To- 
morrow at  eleven." 

To  hasten  him  the  doctor  threw  open  the 
door  just  as  the  architect  was  turning  the 
handle.  So  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  office  he  could  not  see  the  ashy  hue,  the 
bewildered  stare,  that  came  into  the  old 
man's  red  face.  Nor  could  he  see  that  at  the 
same  moment  the  little  white  door  leading 
into  the  laboratory  had  opened  and  that  his 
patient  had  stepped  into  the  office,  explain- 
ing to  the  nurse  who  was  directing  her  to 
leave  by  another  way,  "  Please,  I  have  left 
my  gloves  in  here."  She  had  but  crossed 
the  threshold  when  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
architect,  who  had  already  burst  into  the 
room  in  his  impetuous  manner,  banging 
the  door  behind  him,  shaking  the  doctor's 
hand,  talking,  all  at  once. 

Suddenly  there  happened  something  to 
three  of  those  four  persons  in  that  room,  a 
reaction  quite  outside  the  laboratory  tests, 
in  which  the  eminent  specialist  counted  for 
naught.  Indeed,  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
he  was  effaced  and  clung  helplessly  to  the 
door  handle,  while  he  looked  from  one  to 
another  in  astonishment. 

First  the  woman.  Black  in  her  black 
dress  and  dark  hair  against  the  enamelled 
door  she  gasped, ''  Arthur! "  Then  moaned, 
''Oh— Oh— Oh!"  and  shuddered  as  if  a 
hard  substance  were  breaking  up  within 
her.  Like  a  great  flash  of  fire  something 
had  shot  through  her  being,  lighting  that 
muddy  stream  of  consciousness  from  its 
murky  depths.  .  .  .  Was  this  Death,  out 
there  beyond! 

And  the  man.  Caught  by  the  throat  in 
the  full  flow  of  the  commonplace,  he  stood 
there  trying  to  understand,  then  said  in  low, 
awed  tones,  "Nell!  You — here.  You  are 
ill!"  .  . 


The  old  gentleman  trembled  and  sank 
helplessly  into  his  chair,  looking  fearfully 
now  at  one,  then  at  the  other.  Thus  for  a 
few  long  seconds  until  the  woman  uncon- 
sciously moved  forward,  and,  as  though 
released  from  the  bondage  of  her  wasted 
flesh,  cried  triumphantly,  "My  husband! 
mv  husband!"  .  .  . 

^ 

The  doctor,  his  face  puzzled  and  rather 
irritated,  oj)ened  the  door  and  slipped  into 
the  hall.  He  w^as  very  short  with  the  two 
women  seated  in  the  front  room.  The  thin 
one,  who  had  been  considering  minutely  all 
that  she  should  say  to  the  great  Ringwood 
when  she  had  been  admitted  to  his  presence, 
left  at  once,  with  a  look  of  resentment  and 
mortification.  The  other  gathered  her  wraps 
slowly  and  waited.  The  doctor  went  back 
into  the  laboratory  and  knocked  things 
about  there  for  a  while,  as  could  be  told 
from  the  commotion  within.  And  after 
some  time  the  three  withai  the  office 
emerged — the  old  man  in  advance  demand- 
ing irritably  his  coat  and  hat  and  saying  to 
the  man  servant : 

"Tell  him  we  shan't  be  back  to-morrow 
at  eleven,  nor  anv  other  time!  Do  vou  un- 
derstand?" 

''Very  good,  sir,"  and  he  opened  the 
door. 

The  w^oman  was  leaning  on  the  man's 
arm,  her  pale  face  flushed  with  vivid 
color,  her  dark  eyes  burning  upwards 
with  a  new  life.  The  man's  face  was  fixed 
and  awed,  as  if  a  revelation  of  life  had 
come  to  him,  of  a  sudden,  in  the  casual  in- 
terval of  laughter;  and  his  glance  was 
downw^ard. 

The  blonde  woman,  who  had  waited,  on 
seeing  the  three  come  out  of  the  office  rose 
and  walked  to  the  door  that  led  into  the 
hall,  looking  intently  at  the  man  and  the 
woman,  studying  the  phenomenon  before 
her  wath  all  the  steady  concentration  of  her 
intelligence.  Her  person  standing  there  in 
the  flood  of  light  from  the  open  door  was 
very  handsome.  She  waited  for  the  man 
to  turn,  to  remember;  but  oblivious  of  her 
presence  he  passed  before  her  with  the 
others.  Her  eyes  follow^ed  them  through 
the  vestibule,  down  the  stone  steps,  and 
when  the  man  servant  shut  the  door  her 
gaze  was  still  fixed  intently  on  their  path  as 
though  she  were  adjusting  this  accident  of 
life  to  the  order  of  her  material  world.  .  .  . 
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Outside  on  the  steps  the  old  man  was        The  woman  raised  her  face  to  her  hus- 

muttering  to  himself,  "That's  where  Chris-  band,  a  smile  trembling  on  her  lips.     And 

tian  Scientists  are  made  mostly,  I  guess,  the  three  went  dOwn  the  avenue  into  the 

Oh,  damn  their  science!"  city. 


STAR    OF    BETHLEHEM 

By  Harley  R.  Wiley 

Each  year  you  lift  the  tide  that  brings 
The  flood-time  of  all  nobler  things; 
The  gift  that  only  God  could  give, 
The  life  that  only  Love  could  live 
Again  our  hushing  hearts  receive; 
Then  let  your  love-light  lean  to  them 
In  all  that  life  may  mean  to  them, 
O  rising  Star  of  Bethlehem! 

The  dream  of  Brotherhood  again 
Reproves  the  fevered  strife  of  men; 
Love's  banners  lifting  to  the  light, 
The  flame  of  faith  grows  large  and  white, — 
The  feet  of  Christ  are  on  this  height; 
The  bells  of  Earth  shall  peal  to  them 
And  loving  millions  kneel  to  them, 
O  holy  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

Our  babes  shall  feel  the  thrill  of  dawn 
And  see  the  shadow  wings  withdrawn; 
With  stars  of  light  yet  lingering. 
How  sweet  and  high  their  hopes  shall  wing 
And  hearts  like  birds  shall  soar  and  sing! 
Then  may  your  joys  abide  with  them 
With  angels  side  by  side  with  them, 
O  happy  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

But  some  in  bitter  places  bide 
The  rising  of  your  mystic  tide: — • 

Grim  gardens  of  Gethsemane 

And  awful  heights  of  Calvary — • 

Pale  peaks  of  last  extremity; 
Close  may  your  white  peace  cling  to  them. 
Your  doves  of  promise  sing  to  them, 
O  Star — O  Christ  of  Bethlehem. 


Thomas  Jefferson. 
From  the  painting  by  Thomas  Sully  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

— "The  Field  of  Art,"  see  page  125. 


A    DEFENCE    OF    PREJUDICE 


By  John  Grier  Hibben 


HAT  is  prejudice  ?  Is  it  al- 
ways something  unreason- 
able ?  Is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  necessarily  an  intruder 
among  the  more  sober  ac- 
tivities of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  an 
enemy  of  clear  thinking — the  counterfeit  of 
a  true  judgment  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  certain  form  of  prejudice  which  admits  of 
defence.  There  is  a  prejudice  which  has  a 
proper  place  in  the  mind,  and  must  be  reck- 
oned with  as  a  natural  factor  in  our  think- 
ing, and  not  as  an  abnormal  and  disturbing 
element.  It  is  very  easy  to  insist  that  rea- 
son should  be  free  of  prejudice;  but  no  one 
maintains  consistently  and  continuously  so 
high  an  ideal  in  practice.  It  is  not  merely 
that  prejudices  will  steal  in  despite  our 
most  vigilant  guard  and  in  the  face  of  pro- 
test and  serious  effort  on  our  part  to  drive 
them  out;  but  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  a 
true  function  for  prejudice  to  perform 
amid  the  varied  activities  of  the  mind.  A 
prejudice  is  not  always  an  unreasonable 
judgment;  it  may  be  merely  unreasoned. 
And  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  this  dis- 
tinction; for  the  judgment  which  is  simply 
unreasoned  may  prove,  in  the  course  of 
events,  to  be  eminently  reasonable,  and  as 
such  even  in  its  unreasoned  form  may  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  our  thinking. 

These  unreasoned  judgments  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable  in  the  economy  of 
our  mental  life.  If  we  exclude  all  judg- 
ments which  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  validity,  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  time  and  energy  would 
result.  For  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  our 
intellectual  activity  that  the  processes  of 
reason  by  which  we  arrive  at  certain  con- 
clusions often  drop  out  of  memory;  but  the 
conclusions  themselves  remain  as  a  per- 
manent deposit  of  knowledge.  The  proof 
which  we  once  knew  and  perfectly  under- 
stood may  be  forgotten,  but  the  truth  which 
it  established  is  lodged  permanently  in  the 
mind.  The  history  of  its  origin  we  no 
longer  remember.  It  appears,  therefore, 
as  a  detached  judgment.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
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stored  energy  of  thought.  There  is  also 
associated  with  it  the  impression,  indefin- 
able and  vague  though  it  may  be,  that  as 
a  judgment  it  once  passed  muster  and  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  reason.  The 
proof  is  forgotten,  the  credentials  are  lost, 
but  the  thought  remains.  Though  at  pres- 
ent it  cannot  be  justified  by  the  law  of  suf- 
ficient reason,  it  nevertheless  is  allowed  a 
place  in  our  world  of  knowledge.  The 
economy  of  the  thought  processes  not  only 
warrants  such  a  procedure  but  demands  it 
as  a  necessary  method  in  all  thinking.  And 
yet  an  impression  which  we  vaguely  recog- 
nize but  cannot  justify  is  certainly  a  form 
of  prejudice. 

We  have  only  to  examine  our  store  of 
knowledge  in  order  to  discover  to  ourselves 
what  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  represented  by 
these  remote  survivals  of  past  study  and 
travail  of  mind.  The  principles  of  a  science 
are  remembered  and  accepted  as  true,  and 
it  may  be  at  times  are  used  by  us  in  some 
practical  emergency;  and  yet  how  mysteri- 
ously vague  and  elusive  seem  the  proofs 
upon  which  they  rest  and  which  we  once  so 
carefully  mastered.  We  assent  with  a  com- 
plete confidence  to  the  Newtonian  law  of 
universal  attraction;  and  we  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  proposition  that  the  square 
on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  two  sides.  But  when  we  are  pressed 
for  a  justification  of  our  belief  in  statements 
such  as  these,  then  all  that  we  say,  perhaps, 
is  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  somehow  a 
true  ring  about  them.  In  other  words,  they 
are  judgments  to  which  we  assent  but  can- 
not prove — that  is,  prejudices.  And  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  necessarily  as 
weak  concessions  of  ignorance  at  all,  but 
rather  the  natural  forms  in  which  the  la- 
borious processes  of  past  thinking  are  defi- 
nitely concentrated  and  recorded. 

A  similar  result  will  be  recognized  if  we 
stop  to  challenge  our  opinions  concerning 
the  character  of  a  period  or  of  a  person  in 
history.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  instances 
concerning   which   we   have   recently   re- 
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freshed  our  memory  or  which  lie,  it  may  be, 
in  the  sphere  of  our  special  study  and  inter- 
est, that  we  can  justify  our  various  esti- 
mates in  any  satisfactory  manner.  We 
have  opinions  possibly  very  pronounced  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  Black  Prince 
or  of  Poppaea  or  of  St.  Francis;  but  w^ould 
it  not  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  justify  each 
judgment  by  an  array  of  indisputable  facts 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  sum- 
mon upon  call  from  the  remote  stretches  of 
the  memory.  If  we  cannot  support  our 
opinions  by  adequate  proof  is  it  not  quite 
correct  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  preju- 
dices? And  if  we  rid  our  store  of  knowl- 
edge consistently  and  thoroughly  of  all  such 
prejudices,  are  we  not  impoverishing  our 
minds  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  which  is 
quixotic  and  impossible  ? 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  prejudice 
similar  to  that  just  considered — namely,  the 
judgments  which  are  born  of  other  minds 
and  which,  nevertheless,  we  come  to  ap- 
propriate as  our  own.  The  reasons  in 
which  such  judgments  are  grounded  we 
have  never  examined  ourselves — possibly 
we  could  never  understand  even  if  they 
were  presented  to  us  with  elaborate  explana- 
tion; and  yet  these  second-hand  judgments 
cannot  be  eliminated  wholly  from  our  body 
of  knowledge  without  an  incalculable  loss. 
There  are  many  truths  which  are  supported 
only  by  expert  testimony,  and  w'hich  never- 
theless become  the  common  property  of 
mankind.  We  add  to  our  knowledge  by  re- 
flection as  well  as  by  assimilation.  There 
is  a  community  in  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 
W^e  possess  far  more  than  we  earn.  There 
is  a  universal  liberty  of  appropriation;  for 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  is  free  like  the 
bounty  of  nature.  If  w^e  exclude  these 
prejudices  of  reflected  opinion,  then  no  har- 
vest is  possible  save  that  of  our  own  sowing 
and  tilling.  And  this  w^ould  signify  an  ap- 
preciable shrinking  of  the  world  in  all  of  its 
dimensions. 

There  is  again  a  class  of  judgments  which 
merits  the  name  of  prejudice.  It  comprises 
the  judgments  whose  source  may  be  traced 
to  the  subconscious  states  of  the  mind.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  much  of  our  think- 
ing is  strangely  affected  by  the  processes 
which  are  connected  w^ith  the  more  obscure 
activities  of  thought.  There  is  a  secret 
collaborator  within  whose  contributions  do 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  our  own  creation. 


but  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
and  using  as  our  own.  We  must  not  fall 
into  the  error,  however,  of  characterizing  the 
judgments  which  spring  from  the  subcon- 
scious region  of  the  mind  as  abnormal. 
They  are  rather  the  normal  reflex  of  our 
conscious  activities.  They  may  be  trusted 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  trust  the  judg- 
ments which  we  form  in  the  full  light  of 
reason.  If  the  exercise  of  our  faculties  at 
the  focus  of  consciousness  is  uniformly  true, 
then  the  activities  which  work  within  the 
penumbral  area  will  follow  the  lines  of  a 
like  habit.  If  reason  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  conscious  evolution  of  our  va- 
rious opinions,  then  reason  w411  hold  sw^ay 
in  the  realm  of  the  subconscious  processes; 
but  if  we  have  formed  the'  habit  of  following 
the  suggestions  of  fugitive  feelings,  of  whim 
and  caprice,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
will  find  no  oracle  of  w^isdom  within  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  mind.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  play  of  these  subconscious  forces  in 
our  thinking.  We  reach  certain  conclu- 
sions without  the  consciousness  of  a  process 
of  reasoning  connected  with  them.  They 
are  so  little  a  part  of  us  that  they  seem  pre- 
pared for  us  rather  than  produced  by  us. 
We  face,  for  instance,  a  new  situation  pre- 
senting problems  never  before  considered. 
A  quick  decision  must  be  made.  There  is 
no  time  for  mature  deliberation.  We  must 
judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  a  man,  or  the 
wisdom  of  a  business  venture,  or  the  prob- 
able success  of  a  proposed  policy.  The 
circumstances  force  us  to  what  may  seem  a 
snap  judgment.  To  state  a  definite  reason 
as  the  ground  of  our  decision  would  be  im- 
possible. Behind  the  decision  is  a  play 
of  subtle  forces  producing  a  certain  total 
impression  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words  or  analyzed  into  elemental  parts.  It 
is  not  amenable  to  the  control  of  reason, 
nor  does  it  appear  in  any  form  which  can 
enter  as  a  factor  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  our  thinking.  It  is  a  prejudice,  if  you 
please,  a  judgment  whose  force  we  are  con- 
strained to  recognize,  but  whose  truth  we 
cannot  prove.  It  is  sufficient  to  incite  ac- 
tion, but  not  to  justify  it.  In  such  a  case 
the  subconscious  activities  seem  to  conserve 
the  essential  features  of  our  conscious  ex- 
periences. A  man  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  his  fellows  has  accumulated,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  becomes  a  part  of  himself — not  con- 
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sciously  formulated  in  maxims  of  wisdom, 
but  assimilated  and  stored  in  the  recesses 
of  his  subconscious  nature.  In  every  one  of 
us  there  is  a  high  potential  of  this  kind  of 
unformulated  experience.  It  represents 
the  abiding  mood  and  general  attitude  of 
the  soul.  When  occasion  offers  it  becomes 
at  once  active  and  efficient.  We  trust  it 
instinctively  and  yet  blindly;  but  who  shall 
say  unreasonably? 

Our  subconscious  activities,  however, 
not  only  serve  to  mediate  a  quick  decision, 
but  they  tend  as  well  to  precipitate  a  de- 
layed decision.  One  finds  himself  time 
and  again  facing  a  situation  wherein  he  is 
torn  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  an- 
other. The  arguments  pro  and  con  are 
nicely  balanced.  Out  of  the  bewilder- 
ment of  mind,  or  at  times,  even  of  an  agony 
of  soul,  there  will  come  a  settling  of  the  will 
toward  one  of  the  rival  alternatives.  The 
mind  is  aware  of  a  certain  compulsion 
which  seems  to  transcend  its  conscious  au- 
tonomy. There  is  a  welling-up  of  the  sub- 
conscious stream;  it  has  its  source  in  the 
depths  of  that  buried  life  which  makes 
every  man  a  mystery  to  himself.  The  most 
momentous  decisions  of  life  are  reached  at 
times  by  influences  which,  while  they  may 
not  be  contrary  to  reason,  nevertheless 
transcend  it.  Is  not  a  man's  profession,  or 
the  cause  to  which  he  gives  his  life,  or  an 
absorbing  pursuit,  a  revelation  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  of  his  most  deep-seated  preju- 
dices ?  And  will  anyone  maintain  that  he 
would  wish  to  be  freed  from  all  such  preju- 
dices? Are  they  not  a  part  of  his  very 
being? 

There  is  another  function  which  our 
prejudices  serve  to  fulfil;  they  produce  the 
overtones  of  character.  It  is  the  overtone 
which  gives  a  distinctive  quality  to  sound; 
and,  in  a  like  manner,  character  also  has  its 
peculiar  timbre.  There  is  a  certain  ring 
about  a  man's  character— it  is  true  or  false, 
pleasing  or  unpleasing,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant, as  the  case  may  be.  Reason  may 
determine  the  tone,  but  prejudice  causes  the 
overtone.  We  love  a  man  for  his  very  prej- 
udices; we  may  hate  him  also  on  account 
of  his  prejudices.  Strip  a  man  of  his  prej- 
udices, and  only  the  commonplace  remains. 
Individuality  is  the  centre  of  projected  prej- 
udices. Remove  the  prejudices  completely 
and  the  individual  is  merged  again  with  the 


crowd.  He  no  longer  appeals  to  our  imag- 
ination. There  is  no  more  of  interest  or 
charm  or  power  about  him.  Character 
without  a  dash  of  prejudice  is  insipid.  It 
lacks  intensity  of  conviction.  There  is  an 
absence  of  all  fire  and  light.  There  is 
sometimes  a  judicial  poise  of  mind  which 
reveals  itself  in  a  tolerance  that  is  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
What  distinct  and  striking  impression  would 
the  character  of  Carlyle  make  upon  us  were 
it  to  be  separated  completely  from  all  of 
his  prejudices;  or  that  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
Frederick  the  Great  or  Thackeray  or  Wil- 
iam  Lloyd  Garrison  or  any  marked  per- 
sonality in  the  world  of  letters  or  of  action  ? 
It  is  also  the  prejudice  underlying  the 
character  which  operates  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  fallacies  of  reason.  For  reason 
has  its  temptations  as  well  as  passion — not 
true  reason,  but  the  subtle  casuistry  of  rea- 
son. It  is  easy  in  the  times  of  extraordinary 
pressure  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  worse 
cause  is  the  better,  that  darkness  is  light  or 
that  light  is  darkness.  Then  it  is  that  the 
prejudices  which  are  deeply  grounded  in 
our  nature  tend  often  to  steady  us.  It  is 
possible,  by  plausible  sophistries,  to  justify 
many  a  course  of  action  wherein  our  clear 
vision  has  been  dimmed  by  the  allurements 
of  selfish  interests  and  ambition.  But  at  the 
last  we  shrink  from  doing  the  thing  which 
we  had  proposed.  There  is  something 
within  which  gives  us  pause.  We  find  our- 
selves under  the  restraint  of  some  undefined 
feeling,  a  fancy,  a  prejudice,  which  calls  to 
us  from  the  mass  of  old-fashioned  principles 
which  we  had  thought  forever  banished, 
and  which  the  sophistication  by  a  wide  ex- 
perience with  the  world  had  not  wholly  erad- 
icated. In  the  transition  times  when  rea- 
son is  obscured  by  interest  or  extinguished 
by  passion,  it  is  the  prejudice  which  enters 
its  caveat  and  to  which  we  may  well  give 
heed;  for  there  is  a  prejudice  which  often 
proves  a  saving  grace.  It  is  the  instinctive 
morality,  after  all,  which  is  the  supreme 
test  of  character.  There  is  an  impulsive 
nobility  which  is  the  flower  of  human  nat- 
ure. A  sense  of  honor  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily reasoned,  but  which  reacts  automat- 
ically is  the  kind  of  prejudice  which  proves 
the  man.  And  is  it  not  in  turn  approved  of 
reason  itself  when  we  come  to  pronounce  a 
deliberate  judgment  upon  it? 


TWILIGHT    IN    A   TUSCAN    GARDEN 

By  Gertrude   Huntington  McGiffert 

White  roses,  roses  falling  with  the  dew, 
God's  words  from  latticed  stars  and  trellised  sky, 
God's  vesper  words — pale  petals  of  His  dream — 
See,  ankle  deep  they  lie! 

The  drip  of  unseen  fountains  strangely  bound 
To  rhythm  of  my  steps  hints  shoulders  bare 
And  piped  ditties,  flutes  among  the  reeds, 
And  laughter  everywhere. 

Vague  shadows  track  my  soul — I  see  them  hide 
In  deep  green  pools  where  drowned  the  sunset  lies — 
Their  eyes  shine  through  the  pools  like  moving  stars — 
The  dark  pools  full  of  eyes. 

Dream  roses  falling  through  hushed  sunset  lands, 
Pale  star-cool  petals,  and  on  boughs  o'erhead 
The  nightingale — the  twilight  oracle — 

Singing  the  words  God  said. 

The  drowsy  dust  and  pebbles  hear  God's  feet 
That  beat  and  beat — a  w^akeful  ivy  sways — 
Sways  to  and  fro  against  the  ruined  arch 
Loving  such  rhythmic  ways. 

The  dusk!     The  garden  close  detached  and  dim, 
And  full  of  fitful  gradual  mysteries, 
Strange  as  a  face  grown  exquisite  with  love 
And  fateful  prophecies. 

A  cry  of  twisted  waters  girds  the  gloom, 
Still  thunders  leap  the  garden  leaf  by  leaf; 

Trees,  w^aters,  wdnds  cry  out — an  old  world  pain — •  i 

Oh  Soul,  'tis  thine  ow^n  grief!  f 

The  quiet  vesper  thoughts  of  God  drop  down 
Through  whirling  worlds  from  gardens  of  the  sky — 
My  heart  is  broken  with  the  passioned  mood 

Of  Beauty  come  too  nigh.  ' 
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CCORDING  to  the  good  Emerson,  when 
you  come  to  investigate  "  our  umpires 
of  taste  "  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  '^ whether  they  are  beautiful  souls"  you 
are  apt  to  be  disappointed.  "Their  cultiva- 
tion is  local,  as  if  you  should  rub  a  log  of  dry 
wood  in  one  spot  to  produce  fire,  all  the  rest 
remaining  cold."  This  is  a  discouraging  ac- 
count of  ''culture,"  from  which,  you  will 
observe,  literary  culture  is  implicitly  omitted. 
But  literary  cultivation,  if  it  mean  only  that 
susceptibility  to  verbal  effects  which  in  poets 
like  Swinburne  amounts  to  a  special  sense, 
may  be  as  "local"  as  any  other.  In  truth, 
Emerson  had  not  much  of  it  himself  or 
much  value  for  the  poets  whose  capital  con- 
sisted in  it.  Of  Swinburne's  own 
t.  ,  ^  .  ,,°^^  poetical  gift  he  spoke  so  scornfully 
as  to  elicit  from  the  disparaged  bard 
a  description  of  his  critic  as  "an  impudent 
and  foul-mouthed  Yankee  philosophaster. " 
And  has  not  Mr.  Howells  recorded  that,  upon 
his  venturing  to  bring  up  the  name  of  Poe, 
the  sage  made  answer,  "Oh,  you  mean  the 
jingle-man."  And  the  judgment  on  the  con- 
noisseur with  which  we  began  seems  to  the 
modern  reader  a  little  old-fashioned  and  a 
little  provincial  in  its  confusion  of  ethics  and 
aesthetics.  But,  after  all,  was  he  not  right  in 
disparaging  the  mere  hypertrophy  of  a  special 
susceptibility  as  "culture"?  He  did  not  go 
so  far  as  his  friend  Carlyle  went  in  that  amaz- 
ing sentence  that  the  whole  of  Keats's  poetry 
"consists  in  a  weak-eyed  maudlin  sensibility 
and  a  certain  vague  random  tunefulness  of 
nature."  This  is  a  more  "terrible  sentence" 
for  discovering  the  deficient  sensibility  of  its 
author  than  Arnold  said  Johnson's  was  when 
he  delivered  that  "surely  no  man  could  have 
fancied  he  read  '  Lycidas '  with  pleasure  had 
he  not  known  the  author." 

These  instances  are  instances  of  deficient 
sensibility  upon  what  may  be  the  musical  side 
of  poetry.  And  it  is  specifically  about  music 
that  one  is  most  inclined  to  doubt  as  to  its 
professors  whether  their  art  is  not  a  mere 
specialty,  whether  it  implies  anything  outside 
of  itself.      On  the  proposal  to  endow  a  pro- 


fessorship of  music,  a  critic  of  music  not  long 
ago  pointed  out,  or  laid  down,  that  the  object 
of  such  a  professorship  should  not  be  to  train 
performers  or  even  contrapuntists,  but  to  im- 
bue ingenuous  youth  with  a  sense  of  master- 
pieces and  standards,  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
criminate good  from  bad,  to  teach  music,  in 
short,  as  a  branch  of  general  culture.  But  is 
it  really  so?  As  the  doctors  now  have  local 
anaesthetics  which  leave  unimpaired  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  parts  not  meant  to  be  operated 
upon,  is  not  music  a  "local  aesthetic"  which 
begins  and  ends  with  the  culture  of  the  special 
sense? 

It  was  all  very  well  for  the  sonorous  Cicero 
to  proclaim  in  defence  of  his  friend:  "Etenim 
omnes  artes,  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et 
quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter  se  continen- 
tur."  But  are  they?  Or,  if  so,  is  music  one 
of  them?  A  practitioner  of  any  one  of  the 
plastic  arts,  or  of  any  branch  of  letters,  is  by 
that  fact  an  interesting  person.  One  would 
like  to  know  the  painter  whose  work  interests 
him,  or  the  sculptor.  One  feels  that  there 
is  something  more  in  his  performance  than 
the  mere  excitability  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  mere  technique  which  proceeds  from  that. 
In  a  word,  there  are  no  "Blind  Toms"  in 
painting  or  sculpture.  The  occasional  "in- 
spired idiot"  in  literature  is  not  at  all  in  that 
class.  (By  the  way.  Goldsmith  was  a  musi- 
cian who  fluted  his  way  through  the  Conti- 
nent, and  probably  played  as  well  as  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  whom  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  rather  hopeless  amateur  ; 
but  Goldsmith's  uneasy  vanity,  though  it 
made  him  a  bore  and  a  butt,  could  not  possi- 
bly degrade  him  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  musical  "prodigy.") 

Put  it  in  another  way.  How  much  does 
what  a  musician  may  know  about  any  other 
of  the  "arts  which  pertain  to  humanity  "  help 
him  as  a  musician  ?  "  Take  a  musician  out- 
side of  his  art,"  says  Bulwer  Lytton  some- 
where, "and  how  he  sinks  beneath  you  !  Put 
him  in  it  and  how  he  soars  above  you  !  "  The 
sense  of  hearing  is  the  basis  of  the  most  appeal- 
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ing  of  all  the  arts  to  those  to  whom  it  appeals 
at  all.  But  the  sense  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  an  art  much  more  connected 
with  the  other  arts,  in  the  Ciceronian  phrase, 
nor  of  much  more  help  to  general  culture  than 
the  sense  of  touch,  for  example,  which  also 
has  its  specialty  in  art.  You  would  not  care 
to  converse  with  a  champion  billiard-player, 
*'as  such,"  and  not  more  with  a  musical  vir- 
tuoso, as  such. 

Of  course  there  arc  musicians  and  musi- 
cians, musicians  who  are  charming,  culti- 
vated, ''all-around"  persons  as  well  as  mu- 
sicians who  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  local  aesthetic.  But  does  the  general  cult- 
ure help  the  musicians  who  have  it  as  musi- 
cians ?  Are  they  any  better  musicians  for  hav- 
ing it?  Do  they,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  put  it, 
''bring  the  light  of  general  culture  to  illu- 
minate the  technicalities  of  a  particular  pur- 
suit "  ?  As  performers,  and  even  possibly  still 
more,  as  composers  ?  Do  we  not  instinctively 
suspect  the  "philosophical "  composer  of  try- 
ing to  eke  out  the  exiguousness  of  his  special 
gift,  and  seem  to  detect  "hay  on  his  horn  "  ? 
Is  it  not  the  erudite  and  cultivated  composer 
who  to  the  sensitive  soul  seems  to  maintain, 
in  opposition  to  the  natural  singer  who  cares 
for  nothing  else,  that  truly  to  have  music  in 
your  soul  is  to  be  moved  with  discord  of  sour 
sounds  ?  There  are  certain  phenomena  which 
seem  to  bear  that  interpretation. 


F' 


'OR  once  I  beg  leave  to  use  the  headline  of 
these  pages  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  on 
criticism.  The  "point  of  view"  is  the 
main  point  in  criticism  and  yet  it  is  the  last 
point  that  the  critic  ever  makes  clear  to  the 
person  whom  he  criticises.  All  my  life  I  have 
been  sitting  in  judgment  on  other 
View  °^^  °  people  and  they  on  me.  Had  there 
been  any  means  of  executing  the 
verdict,  I  should  have  hanged  many  of  them, 
and  I  myself  should  have  many  times  been 
hanged;  but  the  arm  of  the  law  does  not  reach 
our  pet  aversions,  and  if  it  did,  they  would  go 
to  the  gallows  quite  ignorant  of  the  real  nature 
of  their  offence.  For  criticism  is  very  largely 
the  art  of  assigning  the  wrong  reason — a 
trumping  up  of  sententious  excuses,  a  strain- 
ing after  the  point  of  view  of  society,  or  the 
angels,  or  other  critics,  or  the  "cultivated 
few."  Criticism  stripped  of  its  public  robes 
of  office  is  generally  a  private  whim.  That  is 
what  makes  controversy  often  seem  so  absurd 


to  the  non-combatants,  especially  literary  con- 
troversy, turning  as  it  docs  on  private  tastes 
which  masquerade  as  public  duties. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
author  of  "The  Upton  Letters,"  "Through  a 
College  Window,"  "Beside  Still  Waters,"  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  other  volumes  by  the  time  this 
commentary  appears,  one  of  the  most  continu- 
ous and  certainly  the  most  harmless  of  recent 
writers.  He  paused  for  a  moment  not  long 
ago  and  addressed  a  reply  to  his  critics.  They 
had  taken,  it  seems,  a  moral  tone  with  him, 
complaining  that  his  insistence  on  the  quiet 
virtues  and  contemplative  life  tended  to  un- 
manly acquiescence.  Retorting  in  the  same 
moral  strain,  he  said  there  was  no  tendency  in 
his  writings  to  underrate  the  energies  of  active 
life  but  only  to  deny  that  the  selfish  desire  of 
personal  success  was  the  proper  motive  for 
them.  So  it  came  to  the  usual  impasse  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  critics.  I  hasten  to 
assure  any  one  whose  hesitating  eye  may  have 
travelled  to  this  point  that  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  the  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Benson's 
books.  I  mention  the  matter  merely  as  an 
instance  of  the  hypocrisy  of  critics  generally. 
We  belong  to  a  race  that  dearly  loves  to  moral- 
ize an  essentially  unmoral  situation.  We  hide 
personal  dislike  behind  moral  disapproval  if 
we  can,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  converting 
a  private  distaste  into  terms  of  public  disaster, 
we  find  it.  It  is,  I  presume,  bred  in  the  bone, 
and  I  dare  say,  as  a  critic,  I  too  should,  if 
anybody  poked  me  through  the  bars  or  set 
before  me  the  food  I  did  not  like,  utter  the 
same  irrelevant  moral  cries,  but  that  does 
not  make  the  thing  seem,  in  an  honest  interval, 
any  less  preposterous.  It  is  too  obvious  that 
we  damn  people  the  deepest  for  the  things 
they  cannot  help  and  love  them  for  the  ran- 
dom gifts  of  nature.  We  freely  forgive  all 
the  rascals  in  literature  from  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini down — Sterne  for  his  snivelling,  Boswell 
for  his  truckling,  Samuel  Pepys  for  his  mean 
little  heart.  We  spend  our  days  in  invidiously 
rating  one  man  above  another  and  one  woman 
above  all  others,  edging  away  from  estimable 
gentlemen  at  our  clubs,  dining  with  traitors. 
The  rule  applies  as  often  in  literature  as  in 
daily  life  that  we  could  better  spare  a  better 
man.  We  all  know  it  and  we  all  act  upon  it, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  critic  who  has  not  at  some  time  lied 
about  it. 

The  hypocrisy,  of  course,  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  power  of  self -analysis.    There  are  times 
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when  I  half  believe  I  hate  Smith  on  principle, 
for  there  is  nothing  about  Smith  to  lure  me 
away  from  the  most  minute  solicitude  for  the 
general  good.  In  Smith's  presence,  the  mind 
having,  as  you  may  say,  no  personal  interests, 
l^ecomes  intensely  public-spirited  and  feels 
like  a  picket  of  the  public  conscience  as  against 
Smith,  ready  to  shoot  for  hearth  and  country 
the  moment  a  moral  twig  snaps.  If  the  devil 
talked  like  Smith,  what  a  pleasure  to  be  a 
Christian  soldier.  In  a  sanguine  mood  I  can 
almost  prove  that  the  devil  does  talk  like 
Smith.  Then  along  comes  Jones  thrice  as 
l)emicious,  but  more  beguiling,  and  not  one 
blow  do  I  strike  for  an  endangered  universe, 
although  Jones,  reduced  to  a  moral  syllabus, 
Jones,  issued  in  pamphlet  form  perhaps  by 
one  of  Mr.  Benson's  critics,  would  surely  be 
an  improper  text-book  for  the  human  race. 
But  I  would  not  have  him  thus  reduced.  It 
is  only  when  a  living  man  is  no  more  to  us 
than  a  teaspoon  that  we  think  exclusively  of 
his  moral  medicine  to  an  ailing  world;  and  so 
it  is  with  a  living  book.  Having  no  interest 
in  Shakespeare  as  a  poet,  Tolstoi  and  Bernard 
Shaw  very  naturally  hold  him  to  strict  account 
as  a  philanthropist,  missionary,  Fabian  lec- 
turer, early  Christian.  When  we  are  not 
amused,  we  remember  our  little  lessons  to 
humanity,  and  we  can  always  find  some  large 
ennobling  reason  for  not  being  amused.  If 
we  do  not  love  Shakespeare,  let  us  say  it  is 
because  Shakespeare  did  not  love  the  poor. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  "objective"  critics, 
as  they  call  themselves,  dissectors,  classifiers, 
teachers  of  taste,  strange  beings  fatally  ab- 
sorbed in  such  problems  as  how  to  find  the 
greatest  common  divisor  of  Mark  Twain  and 
the  Book  of  Job,  there  is,  I  believe,  little 
liking  for  any  man's  company.  That  is  why 
they  so  often  cut  out  the  "central  thought"  of 
an  author  and  throw  the  rest  of  him  away. 


1HAD  fled,  as  I  often  do,  from  city  tur- 
moil to  a  certain  little  farm  of  mine  in  the 
heart  of  dear,  picturesque,  unprosperous 
New  England,  and  I  was  walking,  one  spring 
morning,  down  the  winding  road,  enjoying 
the  country  quiet  and  admiring  without  wish- 
ing to  imitate  the  energy  of  an  old  neighbor 
who,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  was  busy 
digging  dandelions  on  a  slope  of  the  adjacent 
field.  Not  so  busy,  either — the  dandelions 
were  apparen  tly  scarce  and  the  worker  kept  in- 
cessantly straightening  up  and  gazing  towards 


a  little  house  at  the  bend  of  the  road.     Seeing 
me,  she  loitered  nonchalantly  over,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  bars,  ''passed  a  few  remarks  " 
on  the  usual  topics  of  weather,  chickens,  and 
crops.      But   there  was  obviously 
something  on  her  mind,  and  it  final-         j,  ^^  .    "^^^^ 
ly  came  out :  "  Say,  yeh  don't  hap- 
pen to  know,  do  yeh,  what's  wrong  up  there  ?  " 
indicating  by  a  furtive  wave  of  the  knife  the 
little  house  down  the  road.      I  knew  nothing. 
Through  long  sojourn  in  cities  I  have  lost 
the  true  instinct  for  neighborhood  "news," 
and  cannot  absorb  and  exude  it  at  every  pore 
as  the  true  country  folk  can. 

*'0h,  well,  I  thought  yeh  might  uv  heard 
somethin'.  I  see  the  doctor's  team  stop 
there  this  mornin',  and  I  wondered  who  'twas 
was  sick.  The  team's  just  gone  now — must 
uv  stood  out  there  in  front  most  an  hour. 
Queer  you  ain't  noticed  it." 

Feeling  culpable,  I  expressed  a  willingness 
to  go  and  make  inquiries;  perhaps  they 
might  need  help.  At  this  the  dandelion 
digger  looked  distinctly  gratified:  ''Well,  I 
thought  yeh  might  take  an  interest.  Yeh 
c'n  drop  me  word  as  yeh  go  back  what's 
wrong.  Of  course  none  of  our  folks  could  go 
down  there  to  ask,  cuz  we  'n  the  Gainses 
ain't  speakin',  not  this  long  time.  Well,  I 
guess  I  must  run  now,  'n  see  to  them  new 
little  chickens — there  ain't  many  dandelions 
over  there,  any  way ;  I  don't  know's  it'll  pay  to 
try  to  git  a  mess."  And  she  ducked  under 
the  bars  and  crossed  the  road  briskly  to  her 
own  little  barnyard. 

I  continued  my  way,  wondering.  Here 
were  two  families  whose  farms  touched  edges. 
They  lived  side  by  side,  summer  and  winter, 
yet  they  were  "not  speaking,"  and  even  when 
there  was  sickness  in  one  household  the  other 
would  not  offer  aid,  but  sought  a  comparative 
stranger  to  satisfy  a  purely  prying  curiosity. 

Some  weeks  later  another  neighbor  fell 
from  a  ladder  and  broke  his  arm.  He  man- 
aged to  get  himself  home  and  then  fainted. 
I  was  called  in  by  the  terrified  wife,  and 
asked  the  only  available  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  help  us  get  the  poor  fellow  to  bed. 
I  was  stunned  by  encountering  a  firm  though 
courteous  refusal.  "I'd  do  anythin'  to  oblige 
yoiiy  ma'am,  yeh  know,  but  I  can't  go  into 
that  man's  house,  not  if  he  was  dyin'.  An' 
he  ain't.  I  broke  my  arm,  three  winter  ago, 
and  'tain't  notliin'  to  make  such  a  fuss  about. "  . 

As  I  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  countryside,  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
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these  arc  not  sporadic  cases.  A  short  time 
ago  there  was  a  funeral  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  which  the  family,  being  at  war  with  the 
local  undertaker,  had  employed  one  from  the 
neighboring  city.  After  the  services  at  the 
house  there  was  some  delay  in  disposing 
the  mourners  in  the  carriages  provided,  and 
finally  the  undertaker,  much  flushed,  came 
over  to  me  as  I  was  getting  into  my  own  little 
phaeton,  and  said  in  a  fierce  undertone: 
*'What  kind  of  a  hole  is  this,  anyway? 
Here  I've  got  six  carriages,  and  there's  only 
twenty-one  people  to  go,  but  I'm  blamed  if 
I  can  find  any  four  of  'em  willing  to  ride  in 
the  same  carriage  !  "  *'  Really  !  "  I  said  in- 
nocently, and  then  I  could  not  resist  adding, 
"This  is  your  first  experience  with  a  country 
funeral,  isn't  it?"  *' You  bet  it  is,"  savage- 
ly, "and  you  bet  it's  my  last,  too."  I  tried 
to  look  at  once  sympathetic  and  non-com- 
mittal, and  drove  on  to  the  churchyard.  The 
twenty-one  arrived  later,  some  driving,  some 
walking,  but  all  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  extreme  spiritual  tension,  while  in  their 
faces  exasperation  was  but  thinly  veiled  by  the 
conventional  funeral  expression  of  piety  and 
decent  woe. 

One  is  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  this 
apparently  peaceful  countryside,  which  to  the 
sentimental  outsider  suggests  only  the  placid 
beauty  of  Gray's  "Elegy,"  is  really  a  welter 
of  enmities  and  jealousies.  As  to  the  origins 
of  these,  they  are  often  too  obscure  to  be 
traced,  but  those  that  are  known  seem  trivial 

enough.     Once  Farmer  A put  up  a  new 

chicken-house,    and   passing   over   Farmer 

B ,  who  does  carpentering,  employed  a 

man  from  the   next  town.     Once  B 's 

cows,  grazing  along  the  roadside  in  front  of 

C 's  house,  were  driven  back  by  C 's 

wife,  who  encountered  B 's  wife  coming 

to  fetch  them.   Thereupon  they ' '  had  words. " 

B -'s  wife  quoted  the  law  regarding  cows 

on  the  highway,  and  C 's  wife  retorted  by 

an  explicit  recapitulation  of  all  the  things  she 

had  ever  * '  heard  tell "  about  B 's  wife  ' '  in 

the  town  where  she  come  from."  And  the 
things  that  are  told  from  house  to  house  in  a 
rural  district  are  often  wonderfully  vivid. 

Thus  it  befalls  that   B 's   family  are 

not   "on  speakin'   terms"  with  A *s  or 

C 's,  while  these  two  last,   united  in  a 


common  enmify,  are  friendly,  but  C 's 

folks    "don't   speak"    to    Farmer   F 's 

folks,  because  of  some  ancient  quarrel  about 
boundaries  and  fencing.  And  so  it  goes.  In 
this  little  ^roup  of  households,  not  one,  ex- 
cept my  own,  is  at  peace  with  all  the  others  ! 
Occasionally  some  old  grudge  wears  thin  and 
a  certain  grim  friendliness  is  reestablished, 
as  if  to  make  room  for  fresh  animosity  in  an- 
other direction,  and  thus  new  combinations 
arise  from  time  to  time,  so  that  when  I  return 
each  year  I  have  to  tread  with  caution  until 
I  have  ascertained  the  current  state  of  neigh- 
borhood relations.  One  thing  only  I  can 
always  confidently  assume,  that  whatever  the 
condition  may  be,,  it  is  not  one  of  general 
good-fellowship. 

Now  in  the  city  my  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances do  not  act  like  this.  They  do  not  all 
love  one  another,  or  even  approve  of  one  an- 
other, but  whatever  feelings  they  entertain  are 
held  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  not  incompatible 
with  a  habit  of  neighborliness,  a  convention 
of  courtesy  that  makes  practical  life  go  with 
some  smoothness  and  decorum.  Is  it  that 
city  folk  are  better  than  the  country  folk? 
Many  people  would  maintain  the  reverse  of 
this.  Are  they  merely  better  trained  in  good 
manners?  Or  do  they  perhaps  come  less 
closely  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  so  are 
not  subjected  to  the  same  tests?  Or  are 
they  actually  more  mature  ?  These  neigh- 
borhood quarrels  certainly  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  a  group  of  school- 
children. City  folk,  being  in  the  midst  of 
more  stirring  events,  and  more  continually 
aware  of  them,  have  more  subjects  of  inter- 
est, and  so  are  not  forced  to  dwell  upon  and 
magnify  personal  relations.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  truer  sense  of  proportion. 

There  may  be  something  in  all  these  sug- 
gestions. I  am  not  attempting  a  solution. 
I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  my  own  little  community  is  a 
common  one.  I  do,  however,  recall  that 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  had  collected  in 
one  narrative  a  sufficient  number  of  harrow- 
ing incidents,  including  betrayal,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
story  among  a  pastoral  folk,  and  named  it, 
with  a  last  touch  of  his  characteristic  irony, 
"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 
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THE   SULLY  PORTRAITS    AT    THE    U.    S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY,    WEST  POINT. 

IN  the  countries  of  Europe  the  art  of  the 
portrait  painter  has  been  enHsted  for  cen- 
turies to  celebrate  the  memory  of  kings, 
founders  of  institutions,  or  advocates  of  great 
measures,  with  the  apparent  motive  of  adding 
interest  to  history 
and  lustre  to  the 
State. 

England,  alive  to 
the  prestige  that 
distinguished  art 
gives  to  a  nation, 
encouraged  and 
even  sought  the 
presence  there  of 
Holbein,  Sir  An- 
thony More,  Van- 
dyke, Rubens,  Jans- 
sens,  Sir  Peter  Lely 
and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller;  this  se- 
quence of  painters 
extending  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII 
to  that  of  George  I. 
Indeed  one  has  only 
to  recall  the  lines  of 
monarchs  whose 
counterfeit  present- 
ments still  look 
down  on  the  rulers 
and  subjects  of  to- 
day, in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  signifi- 
cance, from  even  an  ethnical  standpoint,  of 
thus  perpetuating  the  personalities  of  the  past. 

Holbein,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  left 
many  drawings  and  paintings  of  the  courtiers 
and  nobles  who  surrounded  the  second  Tudor; 
and  in  Windsor  Castle  alone  there  are  eighty- 
nine  examples  of  vivid  portraiture  from  the 
hand  of  this  searching  delineator  of  the  human 
face. 

It  is  through  portraiture  that  the  history  of 
a  time  may  be  in  some  sense  explained,  and 
perhaps  certain  measures  accounted  for,  by 
seeing  revealed  on  the  countenances  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  a  "coup  d'etat,"  for  instance,  the 
character  and  temperament  that  inspired  it. 
Vol.  XLIIL— 13 


Joseph  G.  Swift. 
From  the  painting  by  Sully  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


The  German  Lenbach  has  contributed  to 
history  and  to  art  by  his  vigorous  portrayals 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor;  and  we  would  not  be 
without  Velasquez's  Phihp  IV,  or  Vandyke's 
presentations  of  King  Charles  and  contempor- 
ary nobles  and  advisers.  These  canvases  both 
enrich  th-e  State  and  enlighten  the  country. 

It  seems,  there- 
fore, a  wise  and  dig- 
nified custom  for 
any  commonwealth, 
institution,  corpora- 
tion, industry,  or 
great  achievement 
to  commemorate  its 
existence  by  a  record 
of  this  kind.  There 
are  cases  in  mind 
where  this  practice 
of  preserving  the 
lineaments  of  great 
men  has  been  at- 
tempted with  most 
satisfactory  results; 
notably  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  Artists  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence, 
the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Salle 
d ' Apollon  in  the 
Louvre.  These  lat- 
ter portraits,  in 
Gobelin  tapestry, 
practically  cover  the  side-wall  between  the 
doors  and  opposite  a  row  of  windows  in  this 
beautiful  room.  They  represent  twenty-eight 
celebrated  French  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  —  and  the  kings.  Saint  Louis, 
Louis  XV,  and  Francis  I.  These  are  not  only 
historically  impressive  but,  in  their  empanelled 
setting,  they  form  a  splendid  mural  decoration. 
In  the  Uffizi  Gallery  it  is  absorbing  to  study 
that  long  line  of  creators  of  beauty,  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  present — those  phys- 
iognomies of  an  earlier  day  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  sight,  forms  of  amphtude  and 
grace,  composition  and  design  that  filled  the 
minds  of  former  painters  to  the  comparative 
exclusion  of  color — for  color  is,  with  few  ex- 
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captions,  a  later  possession  of  the  artist.  The 
outside  world  was  not  sensitively  "seen"  un- 
til, strange  to  say,  the  English  Constable  and 
Bonnington  opened  the  eyes  of  the  painter  to 
the  splendors  of  aerial  and  colored  light  in 
the  world  around  us. 

To  the  student  of  mankind  such  repositories 
of  great  men  are  rich  in  suggestive  thought;  and 
portrait  painting  re- 
veals, in  a  certain 
sense,  in  this  gal- 
lery, the  pathway  of 
esthetic  progress. 
And  it  can  do  as 
much  for  science, 
statecraft,  p  h  i  1  a  n  - 
thropy  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Portraiture,  then, 
regarded  in  this 
spirit,  becomes 
doubly  interesting 
and  instructive;  and 
it  is  in  this  temper  of 
mind  that  attention 
is  called  to  the 
really  valuable  col- 
lection of  portraits 
by  Thomas  Sully 
possessed  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 
The  Library  there 
contains  seven  can- 
vases by  this  accom- 
plished painter — two  of  these  are  full-length 
and  one  three-quarters  —  the  remaining  four 
are  busts. 

The  Military  Academy,  which  was  in  early 
times  the  same  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
wrote  to  President  Jefferson  and  to  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  War  Monroe,  asking  permission  to 
have  their  portraits  painted  by  Mr.  Sully  for 
the  MiHtary  Academy,  i.  e.,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  headquarters  of  the  Corps  and 
the  Academy  were  at  West  Point. 

The  first,  which  was  painted  in  1822,  shows 
the  tall,  slim  figure  of  Jefferson  standing  on 
the  step  of  what  might  be  a  hall  or  tribune. 
Back  of  the  figure  falls  a  crimson  curtain  of 
varied  light  and  shade — a  colored  marble 
column  rises  from  the  step  beside  him  and 
reaches  to  the  full  height  of  the  canvas  on  the 
right,  Jefferson's  left.     (See  page  116). 

The  statesman  is  dressed  in  black,  wearing 
a  plum-colored  top-coat  trimmed  with   fur. 


Jared  Mansfield. 
From  the  painting  by  Sully  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 


A  peculiar  lapse,  for  an  artist  of  Sully's 
ability,  is  di.scovered  in  the  base  of  the  col- 
umn, which  is  that  of  a  flat  elevation  without 
regard  to  the  logical  perspective  of  the  floor 
on  which  it  rests. 

The  whole  composition  is  of  a  warm  plum- 
colored  tone — the  head,  perhaps  the  least  com- 
petently handled  portion  of  the  work,  but  doubt- 
less well  character- 
ized, giving  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  does,  the 
wasted  aspect  of  de- 
clining years.  It  is 
illuminating  to  see 
one  of  our  country's 
early  Fathers  thus 
depicted. 

The  portrait  of 
James  Monroe  rep- 
resents  a  man  in 
sturdier  years  of  life, 
standing  in  the 
stone  hallway  of 
some  country  house 
—  an  open  door 
gives  an  outside 
vista,  apparently  of 
a  garden.  The  Sec- 
retary is  in  the  blue 
and  buff  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  there  is  a 
fine  quality  of  light 
and  shade  playing 
on  the  white  stock. 
To  his  right,  on  a 
seat  in  the  immediate  foreground,  are  thrown 
a  military  cloak  and  sword.  The  face  is  un- 
fortunately lighted,  the  larger  area  being  cast 
in  shadow  and,  owing  to  a  lack  of  interior 
modelling,  is  rather  empty  of  interest.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  empty  and  quite  another  to 
be  simple  and  broad  in  treatment.  There 
is  a  grace,  however,  in  the  attitude,  the  elbow 
resting  on  a  marble  plinth  at  a  convenient 
height,  the  hand  holding,  naturally,  a  state 
paper  from  which  his  glance  has  been  removed. 
The  arrangement  of  light  is  generally  well  dis- 
posed in  the  composition,  showing,  on  the 
whole,  a  picturesque  sentiment  in  the  painter. 
Neither  of  these  canvases  displays  quite  the 
freedom  of  touch  noticeable  in  the  bust  por- 
traits; but  they  are  dignified  and  character- 
istic presentations  of  eminent  men. 

The  three-quarters  length  of  John  J.  Abert, 
Colonel  of  Topographical  Engineers  in  181 1, 
was  painted  at  the  request  of  the  Corps  of 
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Topographical  Engineers  and  presented  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  INliHtary  Academy. 

The  figure  is  seated  at  a  desk  from  which 
he  has  turned  away,  one  elbow  still  resting 
there;  he  is  holding  a  pamphlet,  but  looking 
out  from  the  canvas.  The  background  is 
conventional — a  light  brown  curtain  caught 
by  the  base  of  a  column  which  is  relieved 
against  a  sky  with 
clouds.  The  head 
is  not  so  s  u  p  p  1  e  1  y 
painted  nor  so  good 
in  color  as  that  of 
the  Mansfield  por- 
trait, of  which  we 
will  speak  later,  but 
the  uniform,  and 
particularly  the  gold 
incidents  in  the  cos- 
tume, show  both 
dexterity  and  taste. 

Jared  Mansfield, 
Professor  of  Natu- 
ral and  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy  from 
i8i2  to  i8i8,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  por- 
trait, bust  size,  but 
with  a  hand  so  rest- 
ing on  an  upright 
volume  that  it  is 
brought  within  the 
area  of  the  canvas. 
This  is  one  of  the 
most  freely  painted 

examples  of  Sully  here.  The  head  has  the 
air  of  some  benign  and  thoughtful  English 
judge;  while  in  its  not  quite  finished  state  the 
flexibility  of  touch  increases  its  charm.  (See 
page  126.)  The  white  stock  and  frilled  shirt 
front  are  of  an  agreeable  quality,  and  the 
values  and  color  of  the  head  and  hair  must  be 
admired  for  the  just  observation  they  reveal. 
There  is  a  background  of  an  unobtrusive 
crimson  catching  light  where  it  relieves  the 
left  shoulder  and  arm.  The  broad  and  sim- 
ple modelling  of  the  work  displays  a  com- 
petency that  comes  only  from  a  most  prac- 
ticed hand;  but  the  rarer  qualities  of  sensi- 
tive "seeing"  remarked  in  this  work  stamp 
Sully  an  artist  of  high  order. 

Major-General  Alexander  Macomb  was 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  Inspector 
of  the  Military  Academy  from  182 1  to  1824. 
His  portrait  is  of  a  handsome  man  with 
rich,  dark,  wavy  hair  and  good  features;  these 
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Charles 
From  the  painting  by  Sully  in  the  U. 


seem  to  have  inspired  the  artist  to  a  certain 
picturesqueness  of  treatment  in  arrangement 
and  composition.  The  slope  of  the  shoulders, 
with  arms  folded,  and  the  opposing  line  made 
by  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  in  the  background, 
make  a  design  artistic  in  both  line  and  color. 
Sully  is  particularly  happy  in  his  management 
of  the  gold  portions  of  uniforms — the  glint  on 

them,  at  varied  an- 
gles, and  the  per- 
spective of  the  braid 
and  insignia  are  al- 
w  a  y  s  intelligently 
observed. 

Charles  Gratiot, 
a  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral, and  Inspector 
of  the  Academy 
from  1828  to  1838, 
is  the  next  Sully  to 
attract  the  atten- 
tion. Although  not 
so  agreeably  placed 
on  the  canvas  as  the 
Macomb,  this  pres- 
entation of  Gratiot 
is  strong  in  charac- 
terization and  good 
in  color.  The  u  n  - 
buttoned  and  thus 
perhaps  unmiHtary 
coat  shows  in  this 
way  a  buff  waist- 
coat that  is  a  pleas- 
ant note  in  the 
scheme.  The  heavy  cloud  background  is  not 
so  fortunate,  but  the  portrait  is  hfe-Hke  and 
convincing,  as  shown  above. 

That  depicting  Walter  K.  Armistead,  who 
was  a  Brigadier-General,  and  also  an  In- 
spector of  the  Academy  from  1818  to  1821,  is 
the  most  conventional  of  these  bust  portraits 
and  less  secure  in  drawing  and  construction 
than  the  others  we  have  noticed;  but  in  this, 
as  in  the  others,  we  remark  the  same  excellent 
quality  in  the  gold  on  collar,  buttons  and 
epaulettes.  There  are  still  remaining  two 
more  portraits  by  Sully  now  hanging  in  the 
Cadet  Mess  Hall. 

One  is  of  Brigadier-General  Joseph  G. 
Swift,  the  first  graduate  of  the  MiHtary  Acad- 
emy, and  Ex-officio  Superintendent  from  181 2 
to  1818.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque portraits  of  the  collection.  It  represents 
a  handsome  Napoleonic  type  of  head,  while  the 
heavy  gray  army  cloak  over  the  uniform  is 


Gratiot. 
S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
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so  arranged  as  to  show  one  gilt  epaulette,  most 
valuable,  as  are  the  buttons,  in  lighting  up 
what  would  be  otherwise  a  rather  sombre 
canvas.  In  design  alone  this  work  is  most 
satisfactory.     (See  page  125.) 

As  a  whole,  the  painter  has  given  a  no  more 
vigorous  portrait  than  that  of  Jonathan  F. 
Williams,  Superintendent  1802-1803,  1805- 
181 2.  This  sturdy  figure,  with  a  fine  bluff, 
ruddy  countenance  and  gray  hair,  is  seated  by 
a  table,  back  of  which  the  scene  opens  appar- 
ently on  a  fort  in  a  bay — on  the  table  lie  hat 
and  sword.  The  attitude  suggests  a  tendency 
to  obesity,  but  is  all  the  more  impressive  for 
that.  The  head  is  partly  relieved  against 
heavy  clouds  and  the  casement  of  the  building 
which  catches  light  on  the  shadowed  side  of 
the  head — a  device  more  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  earlier  painters  than  by  those  of  to- 
day. The  disposition  of  masses  in  this  pict- 
ure is  large  and  effective — a  burly  canvas! 

In  our  opening  paragraphs  we  spoke  of  in- 
stances abroad  where  the  practice  of  collecting 
portraits  of  distinguished  men  is  successfully 
carried  on.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  simply 
gather  them  together;  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  worthy  works  of  art. 
They  should  be  well  lighted  and  well  set. 
Frames,  in  great  numbers,  are  a  disturbing 
element  in  viewing  portraits;  and,  when  feasi- 
ble, they  should  be  done  away  with  in  a  large 
hall. 

Portraits  indeed  suffer  great  vicissitudes  in 
various  ways  and,  whenever  possible,  they 
should  be  painted  for  a  definite  place  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  decoration.  In  any  case 
they  may  be  made  to  fill  the  role  of  mural 
embellishment.  Used  to  such  an  end,  we  may 
quote,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
in  the  Salle  d'Apollon,  those  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  at  Brussels  the 
Hall  of  Burgomasters. 

These  are  set  in  the  side  wall,  as  panels,  and 
are  impressive  by  the  dignity  and  style  they 
give  to  the  respective  apartments. 

A  World  Power,  as  we  have  become,  let  us 
not  be  content  with  accessions  of  territory 
merely — there  are  provinces  of  art  and  taste 
to  be  acquired — lessons  in  civilization  to  be 
learned,  as  well  as  those  in  administration  and 
diplomacy.  A  nation  to  be  truly  great  should 
have  other  ambitions  than  those  of  "bigness" 
only.  And  there  may,  perhaps,  be  no  better 
place  to  begin  such  moral  and  mental  "expan- 


sion" than  in  the  halls  of  the  seat  of  learning 
of  our  military  officers  who  go  out  from  thence 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  subject  should  be  full  of  interest  to 
those  solicitous  for  our  art;  for  it  is  seldom 
one  finds,  practically  under  one  roof,  so  ex- 
cellent a  group  of  portraits  by  one  of  our 
early  painters.  It  forms  a  nucleus;  and  it 
should  be  an  incentive  to  their  proper  setting. 

The  opportunity  for  the  latter  now  presents 
itself;  and  perhaps  no  better  place  could  be 
chosen  for  a  precedent  than  the  new  halls  that 
are  rising  on  the  site  of  the  old  West  Point. 

The  Academy  is  now  in  course  of  almost 
entire  remodelling.  Splendid  Gothic  struct- 
ures are  growing  up  from  the  bluffs  above  the 
river,  to  be  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  beauti- 
ful chapel  on  the  hill  behind  them.  The  Ad- 
ministration building,  the  new  Academic 
building,  the  barracks  for  cadets  and  the 
Superintendent's  Headquarters  are  to  be  noble 
and  spacious  piles;  and  in  some  of  these, 
notably  the  Superintendent's  Headquarters, 
will  be  found  spaces  in  which  many  portraits 
may  be  suitably  empanelled.  The  Academy 
owns  many  and  will  acquire  more.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  the 
present  Cadet  Mess  Hall,  Grant  Hall  it  is 
called,  may  be  devoted  to  a  line  of  portraits 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  Let  these 
be  set  in  the  side  walls,  as  panels,  where  they 
may  look  down  on  the  Corps  of  Cadets  as 
they  assemble  there  three  times  a  day. 

It  will  be  a  lesson  in  history  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  these  potential  defenders  of  the  Union. 

In  default  of  all  the  panels  being  filled,  they 
can  be  so  treated  as  to  form  acceptable  wain- 
scoting until  the  appropriate  portrait  is  placed 
in  its  waiting  frame. 

The  large  hall,  some  sixty  feet  long,  and  of 
proportionate  width,  which  is  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  Superintendent's  quarters,  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  much  the  same  fashion,  to  receive 
portraits  of  former  Superintendents  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  there  are  many.  These 
two  places  might  be  always  open  to  the  public 
and  serve  as  a  kind  of  show  place  for  visitors 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  idea  may  be  stimulating;  for  in  the 
centre  of  the  spot  where  is  taught  the  arts  of 
War,  we  may  thus  prove  that  we  are  not 
neglectful  of  the  arts  of  Peace. 

Frank  Fowler. 


One  side  of  one  of  the  two  floors  devoted  to  presses. 
A  row  of  flat- bed  cylinder  presses,  used  principally  for  the  printing  of  magazine  forms  containing  illustrations. 


THE    BUSINESS    OF   A   GREAT   PUBLISHING 

HOUSE 


N  an  article  entitled  "The 
History  of  a  Publishing 
House,"  that  appeared  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  in 
1894,  the  author  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  development  of 
the  business  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
from  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1846  by 
Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  Sr.,  to  its  installation 
in  the  new  building  erected  by  the  Firm  for 
its  exclusive  use  at  153-157  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  article  gave  a  record  of  constant  and 
consistent  growth  along  the  lines  and  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  its 
founder.  In  the  introduction  the  writer 
said: 

"No  business  establishment,  perhaps, 
comes  to  have  for  most  people  as  distinct  a 
personality  and  personal  history,  apart 
from  those  of  its  members,  as  a  publishing- 


house.  Its  imprint  is  stamped  upon  the 
most  highly  individualized  products  in  the 
world;  and  their  selection  expresses  an  in- 
dividuality which  is  direct  and  definite. 
Such  a  house  comes  to  be  thought  of  not 
merely  as  an  organization  for  buying  and 
selling,  but  as  an  entity  with  a  character 
and  personal  attributes,  which  grow  more 
pronounced  as  the  association  of  its  books 
and  authors  gather  around  it." 

To  define  and  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  business  dealt 
with,  one  need  only  be  familiar  with  the 
character  of  some  of  the  books  that  bear 
the  House's  imprint  and  with  the  names  of 
their  authors. 

For  years  the  House  of  Scribner  has  had 
the  closest  relations  with  most  of  the  leading 
authors,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Among  the  notable  foreign  authors  whose 
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Looking  across  the  composing-room. 
Operators  in  the  foreground  at  the  key-boards  of  the  Monotype  machines. 


books  have  appeared  in  this  country  bear- 
ing the  Scribner  imprint  are  James  An- 
thony Froude,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Dean 


A  corner  of  the  Monotype  casting-room. 

Showing  some  of  the  machines  through  which  molten  type 
metal    is   turned   into    individual   types   set   up   in 
galley  form  ready  to  be  made  into  pages. 
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Stanley,  Professor  RawHnson,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Benjamin  Jowett,  A.  H.  Sayce,  F. 
B.  Jevons,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Ernst 
Curtius's  ''History  of  Greece"  and  Dr. 
Theodore  Mommsen's  "History  of  Rome" 
are  representative  of  the  best  work  in  Con- 
tinental scholarship.  Among  the  later  men 
included  in  the  Scribner  Catalogue  whose 
work  has  become  a  part  of  the  most  widely 
read  literature  of  our  time  are  :  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  George  Meredith,  James  M. 
Barrie,  Andrew  Lang,  W.  E.  Henley,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Augustine  Birrell,  E.  W. 
Hornung,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Quiller  Couch, 
and  others.  American  authorship  is  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  Henry  James,  Henry 
van  Dyke,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Edith 
Wharton,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  George  W.  Ca- 
ble, Barrett  Wendell,  Brander  Matthews, 
Pauldu  Chaillu,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Eugene  Field,  John  Fox,  Jr. ,  Har- 
old Frederic,  Robert  Grant,  F.  J.  Stimson, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
Sidney  Lanier,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Edward  Eg- 
gleston,  and  many  others. 

There  is  no  department  of  modern  letters 
that  is  not  fully  and  authoritatively  dealt 
with  by  the  House's  publications:  History; 


The  Scribner  Building  on  West  Forty-third  Street,  seven  floors  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 

Scribner  books  and  Scribner' s  Magazine. 

The  front  of  the  Office  Building  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue. 


A  bit  of  the  electrotype-room. 
Showing  the  tanks  in  which  the  moulds  are  placed  in  order  that  copper  may  be  deposited  upon  them. 


Biography;  Travel  and  Exploration;  Art; 
Music;  Theology  and  Science;  Fiction; 
and  Belles-Lettres,  are  represented  by 
the  work  of  the  best-known  writers  of 
our  time.  Every  year  many  titles  are 
added  to  those  already  listed  in  the  Cat- 
alogue and  the  additions  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  standard  which  has  been 
maintained  for  so  many  years. 

From  the  early  days  the  House  has 
carried  on,  in  connection  with  its  own 
publishing,  a  very  large  Importing  busi- 
ness, buying  in  London  the  editions  of 
many  books  of  exceptional  interest  and 
importance  to  collectors  and  students, 
and  this  department  has  been  one  of 
special  value  to  book-lovers  and  to  the 
libraries,  with  which  the  House  has  al- 
ways had  the  closest  relations. 

In  the  scope  and  extent  of  its  varied 
departments  the  Scribner  business  is 
probably  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive of  its  kind  in  existence.  It 
includes  in  its  organization  a  perfectly 
equipped  bookstore,  special  depart- 
ments covering  every  branch  of  publish- 
ing, and  a  modern  printing  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  own  books  and  Mag- 
azine. Perhaps  l.he  best  possible  way 
to  convey  any  impression  of  the  volume 
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and  diversity  of  the  business  done  would 
be  to  invite  the  reader  to  a  rapid  surv^ey 


An  end  of  the  electrotype-room. 
Power  presses  which  are  used  in  moulding  forms  for  electrotyping'. 
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of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  the  House. 

The  Scribner  Building  at  153-157  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  21st  and  22nd  Streets, 
built  from  plans  by  Ernest  Flagg  (the 
architect  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  new 
Singer  Building  on  Broadway,  and  the 
Naval  Academy  buildings,  at  Annapolis), 


light,  all  contribute  to  the  creating  of  an 
atmosphere  in  keeping  with  bookish 
traditions.  Book-lovers  will  find  here  the 
current  publications  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  classic  authors  in  rare  early 
editions,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  best  art 
of  the  foremost  binders  of  the  world. 
From  the   rear  of  the   store   the  wide 


An  end  view  of  a  web  press. 

Magazine  pages  ready  for  the  bindery  are  discharged  at  the  opposite  end.    On  the  left  is  the  electrical  switchboard  which 

controls  the  operations  of  the  press. 


has  been  now  for  a  number  of  years  a 
familiar  and  attractive  landmark  and  an 
object  of  particular  interest  to  many  vis- 
itors from  out  of  town  who  have  cared  to 
see  something  of  the  conduct  of  a  great 
Publishing  House. 

The  Book  Store,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
unique  in  many  ways,  and  especially  for 
the  fact — often  commented  upon — that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  well-equipped 
and  systematized  large  private  or  public 
library.  The  wainscoted  walls  in  quar- 
tered oak,  the  gallery,  the  book-shelves  of 
glass,  the  tables  covered  with  books  ar- 
ranged for  the  convenience  and  easy  in- 
spection of  buyers,  the  high  ceiling,  sup- 
ported by  four  massive  columns  that  leave 
a  great  expanse  of  free  space  and  abundant 


flight  of  stairs  of  white  marble,  branching 
right  and  left,  leads  to  the  floors  above. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
heads  of  the  House,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner 
and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Scribner;  the  editors  of 
the  book-publishing  department,  the  manu- 
facturing department,  where  everything  re- 
lating to  the  making  of  books  is  considered 
— choice  of  type,  selection  of  paper,  design- 
ing of  covers,  etc.;  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  special  library  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  Scribner  publications  sold 
to  the  trade. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by 
Scribner's  Magazine,  including  the  Edi- 
torial and  Art  Departments,  the  offices  of 
the  Business  Manager,  Advertising  and 
Circulation  Departments. 
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Now  in  its  43rd  volume,  the  Magazine 
has  from  the  very  first  number  occupied  a 
distinct  and  individual  place  among  pe- 
riodicals, and  in  its  pages  will  be  found 
many  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  contemporary  literature. 

It  is  impossible  within  a  limited  space  to 
recapitulate  even  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  en- 
during contribu- 
tions that  have 
appeared  in  the 
Magazine's 
pages.  The  most 
casual  observer 
will  find,  in  look- 
ing over  the  bound 
volumes,  that  no 
aspect  of  modern 
life,  as  looked  at 
by  the  foremost 
authorities  of  our 
own  time,  has  been 
without  consider- 
ation, and  that 
many  of  the  great 
names  represent- 
ing the  transi- 
tion period  from, 
the  19th  and  the 
20th  centuries 
have  appeared  in 
its  pages.  Readers 
will  find  there  a  re- 
markable series  of 
autobiographical 
papers  and  per- 
sonal memoirs  from  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  famous  Thackeray  Letters  to  the 
present.  History,  Sociology,  the  study  of 
the  varying  conditions  of  modern  life.  Trav- 
el, Essays,  Sports  and  Athletics,  Music  and 
Art  and  Natural  History  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  vitalized  with  the  contemporary 
spirit  and  the  authority  and  individual  note 
of  writers  especially  chosen  to  deal  with 
their  particular  subjects. 

Scribner's  Magazine  from  its  first 
number,  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
art  of  illustration,  and,  from  the  best  days 
of  wood-engraving  until  the  present,  its 
pages  have  included  the  work  of  most  of  the 
famous  artists  of  our  time.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fully  appreciate  and  realize  the 
possibilities  presented  by  the  new  photo- 
engraving processes,  and  a  leader  in  taking 


A  row  of  stamping  machines  in  the  bindery. 
Used  in  stamping-  and  embossing  book  cover  designs. 


advantage  of  the  new  methods  for  printing 
in  colors.  Its  color  work  has  for  years 
been  a  notable  feature,  and  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  representing  the  highest 
achievements  in  this  direction. 

The  Subscription  Book  Department  oc- 
cupies the  entire  fourth  floor,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  an  important  and  consid- 
erable branch  of 
the  House's  busi- 
ness. In  the  past 
few  years  it  has 
developed  along 
new  lines  that  have 
identified  it  in  the 
minds  of  all  lovers 
of  fine  editions 
with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and 
attractive  exam- 
ples of  the  book- 
maker's art.  No 
list  ever  offered 
of  the. works  of 
standard  authors, 
American  and 
Foreign,  compares 
with  that  of  the 
Scribner  Library 
of  Modern  Au- 
thors. The  work 
of  many  of  the  au- 
thors included  has 
hitherto  never 
been  available  in 
uniform  sets.  In 
paper,  typogra- 
phy, press-work  and  binding  these  books 
are  thoroughly  representative  of  good  taste 
combined  with  knowledge  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure. The  authors  included  are: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Thackeray,  Turge- 
nieff ,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Kipling,  Tolstoi, 
Barrie,  Stockton,  Eugene  Field,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Henry  James  and 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel).  Two 
very  notable  books  belonging  to  this  de- 
partment are  "A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible" 
and  "A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pels." One  of  the  most  important  sub- 
scription books  undertaken  in  this  country 
for  many  years  is  the  Vierge  Edition  de 
Luxe  of  Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote"  in  four 
volumes,  with  an  introduction  by  Royal 
Cortissoz.     This  beautiful  edition  contains 


A  section  of  the  bindery. 
Machinery  is  largely  used,  but  certain  parts  of  the  work  are  still  done  by  hand. 


260  drawings  by  Vierge  —  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  greatest  draughts- 
men the  world  has  ever  known — to  which 
he  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life.  They  are 
masterly  interpretations  of  the  text,  drawn 
with  a  sympathy  and  understanding  only 
possible  to  a  compatriot  of  the  author. 
Printed  on  a  special  antique  hand- wove  pa- 
per, the  drawings  all  reproduced  in  pho- 
togravure, bound  in  a  fitting  manner,  the 
edition  is  monumental  in  every  respect. 

On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  Educational 
Department,  the  Religious  Literature  De- 
partment, and  the  Book  Buyer. 

The  Educational  Department  has  grown 
with  remarkable  rapidity  within  a  few  years, 
and  there  are  now  over  six  hundred  titles  on 
the  educational  list,  covering  the  subjects 
of  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Supplementary  Reading, 
Geography,  History,  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Natural  Science,  Art,  Music,  Ed- 
ucation, Psychology,  Ethics,  Logic,  The- 
ology, Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek  and 
Semitic,  ranging  from  primary  readers  to  the 
most  advanced  college  text-books.  There 
are  but  few  public  schools  or  colleges  that 
do  not  have  Scribner  books  in  their  course 


of  study.  In  the  States  where  State  adop- 
tions obtain,  i.e.,  where  the  State  au- 
thorities officially  adopt  text-books  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  certain  subjects  in  all  the 
schools  under  the  State  system,  the  Scrib- 
ner text-books  have  made  an  exceptionally 
good  showing.  Thirteen  State  adoptions 
have  been  awarded  to  them  during  the  last 
five  years. 

From  the  early  days  the  Firm  has  had 
exceptionally  close  relations  with  many  of 
the  foremost  writers  on  theological  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  books  of  this  special 
character  led  some  years  ago  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Religious  Literature 
Department.  Among  others  in  this  field 
whose  works  are  included  in  the  Scribner 
list  are:  President  James  McCosh  of 
Princeton,  President  Mark  Hopkins  of 
Williams,  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale, 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President  Wool- 
sey  of  Yale,  President  Schurman  of  Cor- 
nell, the  late  President  W.  R.  Harper  of 
Chicago  University,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell, 
Dr.  W.  Henry  Green,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  Prof.  Austin  Phelps, 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
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Prof.  C.  W.  Shields,  Rev.  Newman  Smyth, 
Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Jiriggs,  Dr. 
George  T.  Lacld,  Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke, 
Prof.  Samuel  Harris,  Prof.  William  Adams 
Brown,  Prof.  C.  F.  Kent,  and  many  others. 
One  of  the  well-remembered  and  still  great- 
ly valued  contributions  to  Biblical  litera- 
ture was  the  famous  Lange's  Commen- 
tary. A  more  recent  commentary  also 
published  by  the  House  is  known  as  the 
International  Critical,  under  the  Editorship 
of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Driver,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Plummer,  and  con- 
tributed to  by  all  the  leading  scholars  of 
the  world.  The  International  Theological 
Library,  undertaken  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
includes  volumes  of  the  foremost  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  for  all  Bible  students 
of  to-day. 

The  top,  or  sixth  floor  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  large  staff  of  clerks  re- 
quired for  the  addressing  and  mailing  of 


the  thousands  of  circulars  and  catalogues 
descrii^tive  of  the  various  publications. 

THE  SCRIBNER  PRESS 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
built  in  West  43rd  Street,  from  plans  also 
by  Mr.  Flagg,  a  fourteen-story  fire-proof 
building  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  thou- 
sands of  books  published  by  the  Scribner 
House  and  for  the  printing,  binding  and 
mailing  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  It  is 
a  model  structure  in  every  respect,  adapt- 
ed perfectly  for  its  purposes  and  espe- 
cially by  its  massive  walls  and  heavy  floors 
for  the  carrying  of  powerful  machiner}\ 
It  is  within  a  block  of  Times  Square,  the 
Subway  Station,  Seventh  Avenue,  only 
four  and  a  half  blocks  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station  and  ten  blocks  from  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  has  already 
become  a  conspicuous  and  impressive 
landmark  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Scribner  imprint  has  been  long  a 


A  corner  of  the  power  plant  in  the  basement. 
Showing  one  of  the  several  dynamos  which  furnish  power  and  light  for  the  building. 
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synonym  for  good  book-making,  for  care 
and  appropriateness  in  the  selection  of 
type  and  paper,  and  for  the  consideration 
of  fitting  and  artistic  designs  in  bindings. 
A  worthy  book  well  made  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye  and  a  deserved  tribute  to  its 
other  qualities.  It  is  the  charm  of  beauti- 
ful type  and  paper  that  gives  to  the  publi- 
cations of  some  of  the  famous  old  printers 
their  great  value  and  makes  them  sought 
after  and  prized  by  collectors.  The  mak- 
ing of  a  book  to-day  has  become  more  than 
ever  before  a  matter  calling  for  expert  skill 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  modern  presses,  and  particularly 
since  the  very  general  use  of  illustrations 
in  both  black  and  white  and  colors.  The 
equipment  of  the  Scribner  Press  repre- 
sents the  most  recent  and  approved  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  labor-saving  machinery 
used  in  connection  with  the  modern  print- 
ing plant,  and  every  operation  in  the 
making  of  a  book  or  magazine  from  the 
time  the  manuscript  is  approved  and  given 
to  the  compositor  is  done  under  the 
House's  direct  supervision.  Of  the  four- 
teen floors  of  the  new  building  seven  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Scribner  work, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  or  for  rental 
to  firms  in  allied  lines  for  which  the  build- 
ing is  so  well  adapted. 

The  first  impression  a  visitor  gets  on 
entering  one  of  the  floors  from  the  elevator 
is  the  absence  of  any  unpleasant  vibration 
and  the  aspect  of  airiness  and  abundant 
light  that  pours  in  from  the  large  windows 
in  both  front  and  back.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  familiar  factory  atmosphere, 
close  quarters,  humming  wheels,  whirring 
beltings,  and  dust-laden,  oil-reeking  air. 
Steam  has  given  place  to  electricity  in  the 
application  of  power  to  modern  machinery, 
and  in  the  basement  of  the  Scribner  Build- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  complete  electric 
plants  in  the  city.  From  here  is  distributed 
the  power  that  gives  life  to  the  great  presses 
and  smaller  machines  on  the  floors  above, 
and  furnishes  the  necessary  additional  light 
for  winter  afternoons  and  work  at  night. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  floors  are 
unencumbered  by  unsightly  brackets  or 
shelves;  instead  of  the  usual  crowded  ap- 
pearance so  characteristic  of  most  buildings 
devoted  to  work  of  a  similar  character  there 
is  here  a  suggestion  of  spaciousness  and 
ample  room. 


In  arranging  the  various  departments 
the  first  consideration  was  one  of  economy 
of  time  and  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
logical  and  most  efficient  conduct  of  the 
work  in  hand.  With  this  object  in  view,  it 
was  decided  to  begin  at  the  top  and  work 
downward.  After  a  manuscript  is  accepted, 
either  for  book  or  magazine  publication, 
the  next  step  is  to  send  it  to  the  printer  and 
have  it  put  into  type.  A  greater  part  of 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
this  work. 

The  composing  or  typesetting-room  of 
a  press  is  always  an  interesting  place  and 
even  to  the  unimaginative  is  not  without  a 
certain  suggestion  of  the  past,  of  the  in- 
calculable part  played  in  human  advance- 
ment by  the  invention  of  movable  type. 
The  Scribner  composing-room  is  equipped 
with  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
modern  types  and  the  genius  and  taste  of 
the  old  printers  is  also  well  remembered. 
Some  of  the  most  used  and  admired  of  the 
types  of  to-day  are  those  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past.  The  names  of  Aldus, 
Jensen,  Schoeffer,  Caslon,  Caxton,  are 
still  kept  alive  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
fonts  they  designed  and  made  familiar  in 
many  well  remembered  and  highly  prized 
books. 

Among  the  wonderful  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  typesetting 
machine,  and  no  well-equipped  plant  of 
to-day  is  without  it.  The  large  staff  of 
expert  workmen  in  the  Scribner  compos- 
ing-room is  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  these  machines,  each  capable  of  doing 
five  times  the  amount  of  work  possible  to 
the  most  expert  compositor  and  doing  it 
with  a  precision  that  involves  comparative- 
ly few  corrections.  The  work  is  really 
done  by  two  machines — the  one  a  com- 
plement of  the  other.  The  first  has  a  key- 
board that  suggests  a  much  enlarged  type- 
writer, and  as  each  letter  is  struck  it  makes 
a  perforation  in  a  roll  of  paper.  This  roll 
is  transferred  to  the  casting  machine,  which 
is  equipped  with  a  tank  full  of  molten 
metal,  and  as  the  roll  is  automatically 
turned  in  this  machine  the  perforations 
are  acted  upon  by  compressed  air  that 
actuates  levers  that  move  a  matrix  and 
make  a  cast  of  each  particular  letter.  In 
another  room  on  the  same  floor  is  a  per- 
fectly equipped  electrotyping  plant  where 
casts  are  made  of  every  page  of  book  or 
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magazine  and  backed  with  the  heavy  metal  machine  for  extracting  electricity  from  the 
that  provides  a  sufhcient  resisting  surface  paper,  without  feeling  that  they  almost 
for  the  presses:  for  it  is  no  longer  possil)le  to  seem  animated  and  dominated  by  some- 
print  the  large  editions  of  to-day  from  thing  akin  to  human  intelligence.  The  floor 
movable  type.  below  the  press-room   is  devoted   to  the 

From  the  composing-room  the  plates  are  bindery,  where  the  printed  pages  of  the 
carried  to  the  two  floors  below,  entirely  Magazine  and  books  are  gathered  and  col- 
occupied  by  the  great  presses  on  which  lated  and  prepared  for  their  covering.  Here 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  the  thousands  also  are  a  number  of  machines  that  supple- 
of  books  issued  by  the  House  are  printed,  ment  the  work  of  the  hand.  The  covers  of  the 
Few  inventions  of  modern  times  have  been  Magazine  are  put  on  by  one  machine,  and 
more  useful  to  mankind  than  the  power-  another  gathers  up  the  various  signatures, 
press,  and  few  are  more  wonderfully  or  separate  parts,  as  they  have  come  from 
adapted  for  the  work  they  do,  or  impress  the  press,  and  assembles  them  for  wiring 
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Draivn  by  N.  C.   IVyeth. 

TRELOAR  SLOWLY  DESCENDED,  SHOUTING  ALOUD  TO  HIMSELF.— Page  137. 
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AR  was  declared  on  June 
1 8th,  only  six  weeks  before 
Treloar's  flight.  Swiftly  the 
battalions  poured  out  of 
their  barracks  and  the  re- 
servists out  of  their  homes 
for  the  first  great  European  conflict  with 
modern  arms.  The  Army  of  the  Blues, 
resting  on  their  boundary  range,  had  posi- 
tion and  the  Army  of  the  Reds  numbers. 
By  repeated  charges  the  Reds'  infantry  had 
taken  the  lower  heights.  Now  they  glared 
in  the  hateful  familiarity  of  sniping  fire 
across  the  intervening  space  between  them 
and  the  main  trenches  of  the  Blues  on  the 
summits. 

August  I  St  was  a  hazy  day,  with  desul- 
tory cannonading — the  calm  before  the 
grand  attack.  Over  the  lines,  with  a  mil- 
lion men  on  one  side  and  a  million  and  a 
half  on  the  other,  all  that  might  be  seen 
were  the  puffs  of  smoke  flung  out  by  burst- 
ing shells  which  had  come  from  the  smoke- 
less mouths  of  concealed  guns.  These  clung 
to  the  rocks  or  the  trees,  dissipating  them- 
selves slowly  in  the  still  air,  or  were  blown 
away  by  a  vagrant  breeze. 

That  night  the  Reds  planned  to  drive  a 
battering-ram  of  human  flesh  through  one 
of  the  passes.  Ruthlessly,  and  over  the 
bodies  of  the  fallen,  reserves  were  to  be 
poured  in  until  there  were  no  more  to  send 
or  the  position  was  taken.  For  this  sacri- 
fice the  nation  had  steeled  itself  as  an 
individual  will  for  a  necessary  surgical 
operation. 

The  six  weeks'  struggle  had  made  the 
people  feel  six  years  older.     A  war  whose 
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cost  in  money  and  lives  was  out  of  all  keep- 
ing with  every  calculation  was  to  be  won  or 
lost  by  this  final  tragic  effort.  In  the  high 
hysterical  temper  of  the  hour  men  had 
ceased  to  be  human.  Life  was  no  longer 
valuable,  except  as  a  margin  of  forfeit  for  a 
great  stake. 

"  By  which  pass  ?  " — for  there  were  three 
— asked  the  staff  of  the  Blues.  In  vain  they 
had  sought  to  ascertain  where  the  Reds 
were  massing  in  order  to  mass  against  them 
in  time.  Spies  brought  only  differing  tales 
of  ineffectual  journeys  that  spelled  con- 
fusion. Every  civilian  was  kept  out  of  the 
lines  of  either  army;  no  soldier  was  allowed 
to  send  an  uncensored  letter  home,  lest  he 
should  divulge  information. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  balloon  corps 
of  the  Blues  had  ceased  to  be  apologetic. 
They  were  abject  and  heart-broken.  Their 
great  expectations — based  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wireless  to  aerial  navigation — 
had  been  the  plaything  of  the  new  high- 
angle  guns  of  the  Reds.  Eighteen  of 
twenty  dirigibles  had  fallen,  without  send- 
ing in  a  single  valuable  message.  One 
only  remained  to  be  flown  to  what  seemed 
a  certain  fate — ''our  lost  cause"  the  army 
called  it  in  sorrow,  in  pity,  in  anger,  in 
mockery.  That  is,  one  remained,  not 
counting  the  one  with  Treloar — Treloar 
the  crank,  the  rattle-brain,  the  parachutist 
monomaniac.  He  had  been  gone  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  no  word  from  him. 

The  Chief-of-Staff,  himself,  went  to  the 
balloon  park  to  see  the  final  flight  on  the 
morning  of  August  ist.  Though  he  was 
smiling  with  the  confidence  in  keeping  with 
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his  great  position,  his  hand  treml)led  as  it 
gripped  those  of  the  operators  when  they 
had  taken  their  seats  in  the  car. 

"  Now  for  your  country's  sake! "  he  said. 
*' Remember,  only  one  word,  'yes,'  if  they 
are  massing  at  St.  Alonzo;  the  name  only  if 
they  are  massing  elsewhere.  But  be  sure 
you  are  right.  Don't  touch  your  key  until 
you  know.  We  depend  on  you — and  on 
you,^^  he  added  to  the  man  at  the  wireless 
station. 

As  the  balloon  ascended,  the  Army  of  the 
Blues  uttered  a  prayer  for  its  success;  the 
Army  of  the  Reds,  seeing  it  afar,  a  prayer 
for  failure.  Every  man  on  both  sides  under- 
stood its  objective.  Two  thousand  feet  it 
rose,  the  sun  glinting  on  the  big,  oblong 
silken  bag  and  gleaming  on  the  metal  work 
and  the  steel  drag  which  took  the  place  of 
the  wireless  pole.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
operator  exercised  his  steed  in  evolutions. 
Coming  to  a  standstill,  he  signalled  down 
that  everything  was  in  good  working  order. 

Then,  with  a  flying  start  from  its  own 
lines  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  hope  of  the 
Blues  swept  across  the  background  of  azure 
sky  into  the  arena  of  death.  Two  figures 
were  outlined  like  flies  in  the  net-work  of 
ropes  and  aluminum  trusses,  one  at  the 
motor  and  one  at  the  key  of  the  wireless. 
Five  minutes  only  the  two  asked  to  live; 
five  minutes  from  the  time  they  crossed  the 
dead  line  their  work  would  be  finished. 

The  geographers  who  drew  this  dead  line 
were  the  gunners  of  the  Reds.  They  saw 
only  a  target  flying  through  imaginary 
squares  in  the  air.  They  counted  its  speed 
and  the  muzzle  velocity  of  their  guns  to  a 
nicety.  The  firing-signal's  click  sent  aloft 
their  messages  of  welcome,  breaking  in 
slatey-colored  clouds  as  light  as  cumuli 
ahead  and  behind  and  over  this  scout  of 
the  air  and  seeming  to  nestle  caressingly 
against  the  envelope,  as  if  they  were  some 
benign  and  festal  escort  of  honor. 

In  truth,  they  were  the  mask  for  an  as- 
sassin's dagger.  The  quick,  steel-red,  an- 
gry flashes  —  pin-point  glimpses  of  the 
inferno  of  which  these  powder  puffs  were 
born — scattered  sprays  of  unseen  missiles. 
Sudden  angular  splotches  of  light  broke 
through  the  gashes  and  rents  of  the  gas 
chamber  before  it  exploded  and  collapsed 
about  the  machinery. 

Presently  the  wreck  stood  still,  as  if  held 
in  poise  by  the  eddying  breaths  of  the 


shells.  Then  the  framework  half  turned 
over,  shaking  off,  before  it  fell,  two  sprawl- 
ing mannikins  under  whose  hands  it  had 
been  a  thing  of  life  and  intricate  nerves. 
Not  a  word  had  come  to  the  wireless  station 
of  the  Blues,  and  the  Chief-of-Staff,  as  he 
snapped  down  the  lid  of  his  watch,  shook 
his  head. 

''There  is  Treloar  yet,"  some  one  vent- 
ured. 

"There  was  Treloar.  It  is  twenty-four 
hours  since  he  went,"  said  the  Chief  de- 
cisively. 

Red-headed  little  Lieutenant  "Jimmy" 
Treloar,  with  his  .wild  ideas !  Treloar  who 
had  a  kind  of  genius  and  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion! When  the  war  began  and  ever)^ 
officer  was  needed,  he  was  under  a  profes- 
sional cloud  because,  in  undertaking  an 
experiment  without  the  consent  of  his 
superiors,  he  had  just  broken  his  leg  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  church  steeple. 
He  was  still  limping  when  he  reported  to 
his  decimated  corps. 

Almost  tearfully  he  pleaded  that  he 
might  have  a  dirigible  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  As  a  last  desperate  chance,  one, 
"  The  Chief ,"  named  after  the  Chief-of-Staff 
himself,  was  given  to  him.  "At  all  events, 
he  cannot  do  worse  than  the  others"  ex- 
plained the  consent.  His  gratitude  w^as 
shown  in  boundless  activity.  Day  and 
night  he  labored  joyously,  with  a  plan  of  one 
of  the  enemy's  balloons  before  him,  until  he 
had  made  his  own  its  counterpart  in  color 
and  pattern.  The  name  was  painted  out, 
but  it  remained  "The  Chief"  to  Jimmy 
Treloar. 

"You  want  a  flag  of  the  Reds,  too,  don't 
you?"  it  was  suggested  on  the  day  of  his 
flight. 

"No,  sir.  That's  not  playing  fair.  I'm 
a  strategist,  but  not  a  pirate,"  he  answered 
cheerfully. 

With  him  went  his  parachute,  that  insep- 
arable companion  of  dare-devil  escapes. 
Its  stick  was  a  wireless  pole.  A  foot  above 
the  handle  was  a  wireless  transmitter.  He 
had  tried  this  contrivance  many  times,  but 
it  had  never  worked  very  successfully,  ow- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  rod  and  batteries. 
Failure  did  not  chagrin  him.  It  only  in- 
spirited him  with  new  ideas  and  greater 
optimism  and  a  fresh  outburst  of  technical 
reports  that  the  staff  filed  away  without  read- 
ing.     He  always  thought  of  some  change 
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which  he  was  sure  would  overcome  the  difiS- 
culty  on  the  next  occasion.  All  the  time  that 
he  was  on  his  back  with  the  broken  leg  his 
mind  had  been  on  improvements. 

''I've  got  it  right  this  time,"  he  declared. 
''Besides,  I  have  what  I  hadn't  before — in- 
spiration. This  isn't  going  to  be  any  re- 
hearsal. Anyone  does  best  under  realistic 
conditions.  Let  the  operators  keep  their 
ear-caps  on  and  they'll  hear  from  me,  don't 
you  worry!  We'll  do  the  trick  this  time!  We 
must — for  the  honor  of  the  balloon  corps!" 

These  were  his  last  words  before  he  rose. 
On  such  partings  hitherto  the  corps  had 
been  solemn  unless  someone  broke  the 
gloom  with  a  simulated  gayety  which  was 
as  brittle  as  spun  glass.  But  Jimmy's  joy- 
fulness  was  genuine,  infectious;  and  they 
laughed  genuinely  and  gave  him  a  cheer. 
They  could  not  help  liking  him;  and  he 
was  red-headed,  anyway,  and  had  risked 
his  life  so  many  times  for  the  pleasure  of 
experiment  that  once  for  his  country  did 
not  seem  impressive. 

Half  amused,   half  cynical,   the  Blues 


watched  the  shadow  across  the  sun  dimin- 
ish to  a  speck  in  the  heavens,  going  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  capital.  There  was 
no  telling  what  a  man  who  had  fractured 
most  of  the  bones  in  his  body  and  still  not 
broken  his  neck  might  do.  He  might  tie 
his  balloon  in  the  yard  and  take  his  dinner 
at  home,  or  visit  his  sweetheart,  or  he  might 
even  succeed  in  his  undertaking.  This 
spark  of  faith  was  still  alive  in  a  few  minds 
even  twenty-four  hours  aiter  his  departure. 
But 

"There  was  Treloar."  So  the  Chief-of- 
Staff  had  said.    That  ought  to  settle  it. 

The  Chief's  tense  was  wrong.  At  the 
moment  he  spoke  little,  red-headed  Jimmy 
Treloar  was  very  much  is.  He  was  two 
miles  above  the  earth  on  the  floor  of  a  cloud 
and  as  comfortable  as  a  boy  in  a  hay-mow. 

If  he  had  dropped  his  cap  it  might  have 
fallen  on  the  court-house  spire  of  one  of  the 
provincial  capitals  of  the  land  of  the  Reds. 
After  leaving  his  own  army  he  had  made  a 
wide  detour  and  passed  over  the  enemy's 
country  at  a  high  altitude,  where  first  mug- 
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gy  weather  and  then  a  storm  had  favored 
his  concealment.  After  the  storm  broke  for- 
tune was  still  with  him  the  next  morning. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  tell  the 
home  station  of  his  position.  ]^ut  that  risk 
he  dare  not  take.  Another  humiliation  of 
the  Blues  in  this  campaign  had  been  the 
discovery  that  the  Reds  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  use  of  the  wireless  than 
themselves.  The  Reds  seemed  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  direction  from  which  a  message 
was  sent  and  even  to  tell  pretty  accurately 
the  distance  it  had  travelled.  Any  word  of 
his  their  stations  might  pick  up,  and  over 
the  field  wires  of  their  army  might  be 
flashed  the  warning:  "Kill  any  balloon 
seen  this  morning!" 

With  the  easy  response  of  her  secondary 
propeller,  her  aeroplanes  extended,  ''  The 
Chief  "  was  hovering  in  the  gentlest  of  air 
currents.  Their  cheeks  aglow  with  the  in- 
tense cold  of  the  high  altitude,  the  two  oper- 
ators, nestling  in  their  furs,  had  just  fin- 
ished their  coffee.  They  welcomed  the  heat 
of  the  morning  sun,  which  shone  far  above 
them,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  bank  of  mist 
where  they  floated  to  the  earth  below. 

''It's  been  a  bully  old  cloud,  most  ac- 
commodating," Treloar  said  to  Maxon  at 
the  motor.  ''Think  how  it  might  have 
rained  itself  away  when  we  most  needed  it. 
If  it  would  only  fall  about  five  thousand 
yards,  so  we  could  drop  out  of  it  bang  onto 
our  information!  Oh,  talk  about  silver 
linings!  We'll  take  a  dip  and  see — and 
that's  the  best  we  can  do  for  the  morning 
tub  to-day!" 

The  wing-like  aeroplanes,  which  had  been 
fluttering,  were  folded  by  touching  a  but- 
ton; the  propeller  whirred, "  The  Chief  "  in- 
clined her  bow  with  cloud-like  dignity  and 
glided  through  the  mist  into  the  open,  with 
the  landscape  for  a  hundred  square  miles 
on  an  overcast  day  set  in  a  gray  Japanese 
miniature  underneath. 

Their  dip  was  so  brief  that  any  onlooker 
in  the  Reds'  lines  might  have  taken  the 
speck  in  the  firmament  for  an  illusion  and 
wiped  his  eyes.  But  they  were  down  long 
enough  to  see  that  the  cloud  w^as  rising 
rather  than  falling.  All  hope  of  a  screen 
was  dashed. 

"Now  we'll  go  in,"  Treloar  said,  when 
they  had  risen  and  were  at  rest  again.  "  Are 
we  all  ready  ?  Can  we  keep  her  up  to  the 
forty?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  Maxon  answered.  "Fifty! 
I'll  look  her  over  again,  though,  with  your 
permission,  sir." 

"Maxon,"  Treloar  resumed  thought- 
fully, "though  I'm  captain,  I've  got  to  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  ship.  When  I  take  to 
my  parachute,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"  Stay  in  the  car,  I  guess,  and  blink  when 
she  hits,"  was  the  answer,  as  Maxon  tight- 
ened the  one  nut  that  he  thought  needed 
any  attention.  Their  eyes  met  calmly. 
Neither  had  any  question  of  his  fate. 

"  For  the  honor  of  the  balloon  corps,  sir!" 
said  Maxon  stoically,  and  he  saluted. 

The  shame  of  previous  failures  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  pride  of  this  old  non-com- 
missioned officer.  In  his  ears  now  was 
the  banter  of  the  other  arms;  in  his  vision 
the  disgust  written  on  the  faces  of  high  of- 
ficers over  vast  expense  and  pains  come  to 
nothing. 

"The  honor  of  the  balloon  corps!"  Tre- 
loar repeated.  "Think  of  our  chance. 
Maxon,  two  common  mortals  up  in  the 
clouds  here!  We  may  do  more  for  our 
country  than  ten  battalions!  It's  glorious. 
Oh,  I  haven't  broken  my  bones  for  nothing! 
This  is  no  rehearsal.  My  parachute  will 
work  this  time.  This  is  life !  I  only  wish  I 
might  live  to  write  it  for  the  technical 
journals." 

His  glance  fell  on  the  blankets  lying  on 
the  narrow  platform  of  the  car  where  the 
two  voyagers  had  alternately  snatched  cat- 
naps.through  the  night.  The  buoyant  fancy 
of  the  red-headed  little  lieutenant,  whom 
nobody  ever  took  seriously,  sprang  upper- 
most. 

"We  shan't  need  them  any  more!"  he 
shouted  in  fractious  glee.  "  We'll  send  them 
as  presents  to  the  Reds,  who'll  think  their 
quartermaster  has  taken  to  a  balloon  sup- 
ply train." 

They  threw  out  the  blankets,  which  were 
flutteringly  submerged  in  the  cold  mist  of 
that  serenely  silent  upper  world  like  flap- 
ping sails  in  the  fog  off  the  Banks.  After 
the  blankets  went  coats  and  ropes  and  all 
superfluous  dunnage.  Thus  was  the  ship 
cleared  for  action;  thus  was  she  to  be  kept 
as  light  as  possible  to  gain  any  seconds  of 
buoyancy  as  the  shells  ripped  her  envelope 
to  pieces. 

After  hours  of  hovering,  "The  Chief," 
trimmed  for  flight,  sprang  downward  with 
all  speed  at  a  definite  angle.      Out  of  the 
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mist  into  streaky  sunlight  already  breaking 
through  the  cloud  she  passed. 

"Very  simple!  Very  soon  over,  now! 
Keep  cool!  keep  cool!"  Treloar  whispered. 

To  go  straight  on  till  they  were  stopped 
and  to  send  a  message — that  was  all.  Tre- 
loar had  one  finger  on  the  wireless  of  the 
car.  Another  was  on  his  parachute,  which 
was  attached  to  the  car  frame.  But  he 
was  unconscious  where  his  fingers  were 
or  would  be  until  he  needed  them.  At  a 
word  from  him,  Maxon  deflected  the  helm 
up  or  down  or  to  right  or  left.  The  goal 
was  the  break  in  the  mountains,  the  heart 
of  the  position,  the  Pass  of  St.  Alonzo. 
People  below  felt  a  shadow  cross  their  eyes 
at  the  speed  of  a  railroad  train  and  looked 
up  to  see  a  creature  with  wings  folded  on 
an  arrow's  course. 

The  armies,  meeting  new  tactics  of  of- 
fense with  new  tactics  of  defense,  now 
screened  their  forces  from  observation  from 
the  sky  as  well  as  from  the  hilltops.  Re- 
serves were  kept  in  forests  and  tents.  Can- 
vas-covered pavilions  might  be  a  ruse  or 
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might  be  packed  with  soldiery.  At  no  more 
than  one  thousand  yards  could  the  bal- 
loonist be  sure  of  his  observation  and  at 
three  thousand  the  guns  could  reach  him 
with  effect. 

The  flight  from  the  cloud  was  a  matter 
of  minutes;  its  charm  lulling  and  inspiring; 
its  swiftness  inappreciable  except  for  the 
rush  of  air  on  the  faces  of  Treloar  and 
Maxon  and  the  growth  of  objects  under  the 
eye.  The  flicker  of  a  window  glass  set  itself 
in  a  house;  the  line  of  silver  became  a  river; 
the  line  of  dust  a  road;  a  white  speck  a  tent; 
a  blot  on  a  hillside  a  company  of  infantry 
resting.  From  vagueness  into  detail  they 
flew.  An  army's  position  outlined  itself,  with 
the  winding  flow  of  supplies  to  the  front, 
the  parks  of  the  ammunition  trains  and 
regimental  camps  set  in  a  pattern  of  green 
fields,  and  the  foliage  in  darker  green. 

Four  thousand,  three  thousand,  two 
thousand  yards!  Jimmy  Treloar  counted 
not  his  advance  in  this  way,  but  by  each 
new  piece  of  testimony  rising  to  his  vision 
among  the  gorges  and  roads  leading  up  to 
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St.  Alonzo.  With  the  guns  on  the  heights 
above  the  valley — where  he  must  seek  his 
information — in  range,  he  saw  that  none 
were  turned  on  ''The  Chief"  and  the  gun- 
ners were  looking  toward  him.  The  puff- 
balls  of  shrapnel  smoke  of  the  artillery 
duel  along  the  ranges  were  ceasing;  columns 
in  khaki  half  halted  and  became  spotted 
white  with  upturned  faces  as  the  marching 
men  looked  aloft  at  the  marvel  of  human 
llight  which  had  not  yet  lost  its  fascination. 

"If  we  should  get  the  truth  to  send, 
would  it  be  received?"  This  question  put 
itself  in  a  flash  of  thought.  Interruption  by 
the  Reds'  stations  did  not  matter  now. 
Treloar's  finger  resting  on  the  key  sounded 
the  call  for  the  station  of  the  Blues  and  only 
once,  for  spit-spit  came  the  answering  signal. 

"  They'll  never  stop  me  sending  the  mes- 
sage if  I  get  low  enough  to  find  out ! "  he  said 
gleefully.  "  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  what  I 
was  doing  wouldn't  they  get  busy!" 

No  suspicion  at  first  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Army  of  the  Reds  that 
this  scout  come  up  from  their  rear  was  not 
their  own. 

They  were  sky-gazing  with  speculation 
and  curiosity  when  Treloar  was  within  two 
thousand  yards  and  still  puzzled  as  to 
whether  forests  and  screened  gorges  were 
empty  or  full  of  soldiers.  He  prayed  for 
the  free  hand  of  a  few  more  seconds,  as  in- 
tently he  studied  every  sign  taught  him  by 
his  long  training  of  peace,  and  he  ticked 
off  to  the  home  station: 

* '  Now  —  2 ,000  —  yards — think  —  St.  — 
Alonzo." 

The  home  signal  was  still  being  re- 
peated in  acknowledgment  when  something 
cracked  in  his  ear  and  the  smell  of  powder 
and  of  gas  from  the  chamber  merged  in 
his  nostrils. 

In  vexation  at  their  stupidity,  the  Reds, 
after  noting  that  the  balloon  flew  no  flag, 
had,  in  the  common  dawn  of  intelligence, 
realized  the  trick  that  was  being  played  on 
them.  Every  gun  within  range  and  many 
hopelessly  out  of  it  broke  forth,  and  officers 
of  infantry  called  madly  to  their  men  to 
fire.  All  the  power  of  that  army  was  cen- 
tred on  the  two  men  in  the  car. 

Far  and  wide  the  hastily  aimed  shells  ex- 
ploded, many  going  true.  The  smoke  of 
them  made  a  fog,  shutting  out  the  earth 
from  Treloar's  view.  Their  percussion 
brushed  his  face  with  the  stunning  rush  of 
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air.  Their  bullets  cut  the  trusses  with  me- 
tallic clicks.  A  ribbon  torn  from  the  bag 
flicked  against  his  cheek.  He  felt  the  sud- 
den sensation  of  sinking  as  a  dead  weight, 
without  the  buoying,  easy  support  of  the 
gas  chamber. 

And  all  the  red-headed  little  lieutenant 
was  thinking  of  was  the  safety  of  that  para- 
chute; that  apple  of  his  eye,  that  joy  and 
pride  of  his  years  of  experiment.  Gripping 
the  handle  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his 
right  on  the  key,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
car;  and  then  his  mind  dwelt  only  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  near  enough  to  tell  to  a 
certainty  if  the  attack  was  to  be  made  by 
St.  Alonzo. 

The  parachute  filled;  the  strap  in  which 
he  had  slipped  his  hand  squeezed  his  wrist. 
Out  of  the  clouds  around  the  wreck,  which 
dipped  to  one  side  away  from  him  leaving 
him  free,  the  Reds  saw  a  new  wonder,  as 
Treloar  slowly  descended,  shouting  aloud 
to  himself  in  the  joy  of  his  discoveries: 

' '  By — St. — Alonzo —  to —  night —  sure  — 
not — only — through — gorge — direct  —  but 
—  surprise  —  turning —  movement — over — 
bluff  —  right  —  make  —  cul-de-sac  —  good- 
b " 

He  had  more  than  sent  the  word  wanted. 
He  had  sent  the  strategy  in  that  message 
which  was  interrupted  by  centring  streams 
of  rifle-fire  that  tore  the  key  out  of  his  hand. 
When  officers  and  men,  rushing  toward 
their  quarry,  reached  him  he  still  breathed. 

*'It  didn't  work,"  he  managed  to  say, 
with  an  effort  to  disguise  his  real  feelings 
by  a  show  of  disgust. 

This  remark  was  gravely  considered  by 
the  staff  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  ad- 
venture; and  the  staff  concluded  that,  in  his 
last  moments,  this  madman  had  spoken 
the  truth. 

So  the  Reds  attacked  that  night.  The 
Blues  drew  them  on  into  a  cross-fire. 
Those  who  did  not  remain  to  die  were  driv- 
en down  the  pass  in  miserable  confusion. 
A  week  later  peace  w^as  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  boundary  line. 

By  1 91 5  statues  of  a  little  lieutenant 
seated  in  a  balloon  car  at  a  wireless  key — 
though  the  Rodin  school  ran  to  a  figure  cling- 
ing to  a  rod  in  the  air — were  as  common  in 
the  public  squares  of  the  land  of  the  Blues 
as  those  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  in  France.  "For 
the  honor  of  the  balloon  corps"  was  always 
carved  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  shaft. 


REBIRTH 

By  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

When  I  went  out  to  the  meadow, 

When  I  went  over  the  hill, 
The  whole  world  was  a-waiting 

My  coming  to  fulfil. 

The  whole  world  was  a-waiting 

To  sing  its  song  to  me, 
To  make  for  me  its  color — 

The  sky — the  earth,  the  sea. 

I  knew  not  that  my  going 

Was  such  a  wondrous  thing. 
Till  I  came  unto  the  meadow 

And  the  world  began  to  sing. 

It  sang:    "To-day  and  ever 

Your  soul's  another  hue, 
Because  of  the  purple  shadows 

And  because  the  sky  is  blue. 

O  you  are  changed  forever — 

Bred  in  the  blood  of  you 
Are  beach  and  billow  and  shallow, 

And  green  and  gold  and  blue; 

"I 
Forever  and  forever. 

Because  of  the  ancient  hill. 
And  the  motion  and  the  music, 

And  the  moments  when  all  is  still." 

And  I  have  taken  the  purple. 

The  green  and  the  sunny  gold — 
And  the  long,  long  years  of  the  old  hill —  * 

Although  I  am  not  old: —  ^ 

And  I  have  taken  the  sea-swing, 

Though  who  can  carry  a  wave —  ^, 

And  I  have  taken  the  sea-song,  i 

I  shall  sing  it  in  my  grave.  J 

\ 
Encarnadined,  incarnate, 

Bred  in  the  blood  of  me —  i 

And  I  am  one  forever  i 

With  the  earth  and  sky  and  sea!  | 


SANTIAGO:  THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  ANDES 


By  Arthur  Ruhl 


^^5^^ O WARD  dusk,  when  the 
Hghts  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  the  shops  and  the 
newsboys  are  caUing  out  the 
last  damp  edition  of  Las 
Ultimas  Noticias,  and   the 


great  snow-covered  wall  of  the  Andes  to 
the  east  blazes  in  the  afterglow,  the  young 
men  of  Santiago  gather  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  corner  of  Huerfanos  and  Ahumada 
to  watch  the  young  ladies  go  by.  They  are 
dapper  and  very  confident  young  men,  com- 
bining in  their  demeanor  the  gallantry  of 
their  Spanish  inheritance  with  a  certain 
bumptiousness  which — since  the  war  which 
made  Chile  the  master  of  the  west  coast — • 
is  rather  characteristically  Chilean.  They 
stare  at  those  who  pass — some  in  mantas, 
some  in  French  dresses  with  Paris  hats  and 
Marcelled  hair — and  in  Spanish  murmur, 
half  audibly,  such  observations  as,  "I  like 
the  blonde  best,"  or  ''Give  me  the  little 
one."  And  as  they  have  not  yet  quite 
achieved  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Calle  Florida  in  Buenos  Ayres — 
retaining  still  some  of  that  naivete  which, 
in  the  interior,  causes  a  stranger  to  be 
watched  as  though  he  were  a  camel  or  a 
calliope — they  will  stare  even  at  the  gringo, 
comment  on  the  cut  of  his  clothes  or  face- 
tiously compare  his  blunt  walking-boots 
with  their  long,  thin  ones.  They  are  rather 
irritating  sometimes,  these  Huerfanos  cor- 
ner young  men,  especially  the  young  officers 
in  their  smart  German  uniforms,  and  one 
dreams  of  home  and  a  Broadway  policeman 
marching  down  upon  them  leisurely  with  a 
night-stick  and  fanning  them  away. 

But  the  young  women  do  not  mind  it  at 
all;  indeed,  if  they  did  not  rather  like  it 
they  probably  would  not  so  arrange  their 
shopping  that,  two  by  two,  from  the  Plaza 
down  past  the  Hotel  Oddo,  round  the  corner 
and  back  again,  they  must  so  often  pass 
this  way.  And  you  will  not  make  yourself 
at  all  popular  by  sympathizing,  for  they 
would  only  laugh  and  say:  '*Oh,  they're  all 
right.  That's  only  their  way  of  beginning. 
They're  quite  sensible  and  nice  when  you 
come  to  know  them."  There  are  ways  and 
ways,  and  in  South  America  a  girl  who  may 
not  receive  a  formal  call  from  a  man  with- 
out having  her  mother  and  half  the  family 


in  the  room  at  the  same  time  may  blandly 
listen  to  repartee  which  would  make  our 
maidens  gasp  for  breath.  One  night  at  the 
opera  in  Santiago  a  somewhat  distinguished 
personage  looked  in  for  a  moment  at  the 
box  where  I  happened  to  be.  Had  you 
called  upon  him  that  afternoon  he  would 
have  expected  you  to  come  in  top-hat  and 
frock-coat  and  discuss  affairs  of  state  with 
punctilious  dignity,  yet  the  first  casual  re- 
mark this  middle-aged  statesman  made 
after  bowing  to  the  young  ladies  in  the 
party  was  to  tell  the  older  he  couldn't  wait 
any  longer,  and  she  would  have  to  marry 
him  at  once.  "Or  " — and  he  nodded  tow- 
ard the  other  sister  —  "be  my  sister-in- 
law."  The  young  girl  smiled  lazily  and 
continued  fanning  herself.  A  moment  later, 
when  he  was  reminded  of  an  ancient  anec- 
dote, more  often  told  after  dinner  than  be- 
fore it,  she  still  smiled  and  fanned  lazily  on. 
They  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  these 
Chilean  women,  with  the  same  pale  oval 
faces  and  velvety  dark  eyes  of  their  cousins 
of  Lima,  but,  as  a  rule,  with  more  vigor  and 
vitality.  Something  in  their  inheritance, 
perhaps,  for  the  early  Chileans  are  said  to 
have  had  more  Visigothic  than  Southern- 
Spanish  blood;  more  likely,  the  colder  cli- 
mate seems  to  have  cooled  in  them  a  little 
the  vivacity  which  comes  out  in  the  tropic 
north;  indeed,  the  beauties  of  which  they 
are  proudest  are  tall,  slow-moving  creatures, 
vigorously  shaped,  but  marble-pale  and  a 
little  melancholy.  At  this  time  of  day, 
when  the  broughams  and  victorias  are  roll- 
ing about  to  diplomatic  teas  or  waiting  out- 
side some  shop  which  has  received  a  con- 
signment of  dress^goods  by  the  last  steamer, 
you  see  them  in  European  clothes.  The 
Chileans  will  tell  you  that  July,  being  mid- 
winter with  them,  they  get  Paris  styles  six 
months  before  we  do  in  the  States;  by  the 
same  token,  English-speaking  exiles  tell 
you  that  the  Chileans  are  always,  at  least, 
six  months  late.  Which  is  right  it  is  not  for 
a  mere  male  to  say — the  result  is  very  satis- 
factory, at  any  rate.  Most  women — and  in 
the  morning  even  the  Europeanized  ones — 
wear  the  manta — that  graceful  euphemism 
which  shields  the  poor  and  disarms  the 
vain,  hides  bad  taste  and  clumsy  waists, 
and  wrapped  round  the  head  and  nipped  in 
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in  some  marvellous  fashion  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  envelops  all  femininity  in  grace- 
fulness and  mystery.  Some  of  these  manias 
are  of  the  sheerest  cashmere,  and  their  be- 
neficent ofhce  is  vividly  revealed  once  in  a 
while  when  the  drooping,  slender  mask 
comes  between  one's  self  and  the  light. 

It  is  at  dusk,  particularly  if  the  band  is 
playing,  or  if  it  is  Sunday,  that  the  prome- 
nade begins  round  the  Plaza,  a  block  away 
from  Huerfanos  and  Ahumada — a  row  of 
spectators  on  the  inside  benches,  on  the 
outside  young  idlers  and  officers  two  or 
three  deep;  between  two  shuffling  concen- 
tric circles,  in  one  of  which  are  the  wicked 
and  predatory  men,  in  the  other,  the  shrink- 
ing seiioritas,  two  by  two,  or  hanging  on  the 
arm  of  a  protector.  Every  man  who  can 
sport  a  top-hat  and  a  pair  of  saffron  gloves, 
if  it  is  Sunday,  all  of  the  women,  except  the 
very  austere  ones,  gather  here  and  circle 
round  in  that  armed  neutrality  of  the  sexes 
which  is  the  tradition  of  their  blood. 

At  this  hour,  when  the  unearthly  light 
from  the  Andes,  which  here  climb  up  to 
Aconcagua's  twenty-four  thousand  feet, 
has  not  yet  quite  faded  away  to  darkness 
and  the  city  lamps;  when  the  newsboys 
are  calling  the  papers,  and  the  news  from 
the  great  world  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
is  still  news;  when  the  men  are  flocking 
into  the  Union  Club  and  the  Brazil  coffee- 
house and  the  sidewalks  are  full  of  shop- 
pers and  the  cool  mountain  air  smells  of 
violets  and  vague  perfumes  and  the  scent 
of  roasting  coffee,  this  Huerfanos  corner  is 
a  very  pleasant  place  to  be.  Within  a 
stone's  throw,  one  might  say,  is  all  of  Chile; 
those  who  rule  and  those  who  own ;  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  governments,  the 
newspapers,  the  clubs,  theatre,  opera.  You 
can  look  up  one  street  to  Santa  Lucia,  that 
hanging  garden  of  which  the  city  is  so 
proud,  and  up  another  to  the  long  Alame- 
da, with  its  fountains  and  statues  and  trees 
and  trophies  of  the  war.  In  a  few  hours, 
a  block  or  two  away,  the  carriages  will 
be  clattering  up  for  ''La  Tosca"  or  "La 
Boheme."  It  is  a  cheerful  little  corner, 
the  heart  of  this  raw,  bumptious,  unlovely 
country — the  flower  whose  roots  lie  in  the 
baking  nitrate  deserts,  hundreds  of  miles 
northward,  from  which  eight-tenths  of  the 
nation's  revenues  come. 

Santiago  has  been  called  the  City  of  the 
Hundred  Families,  not  because  an  acute 


social  censor  might  not  double  the  num- 
ber or  cut  that  number  in  two,  but  be- 
cause government  in  Chile  is  even  more  a 
family  affair,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  South  America,  and  because 
Santiago  is  the  capital.  After  its  separation 
from  Spain  and  preceding  the  great  war  with 
Peru,  there  were  four  presidential  dynasties, 
so  to  speak,  of  ten  years  each,  each  president 
selecting  his  successor  and  seeing  him  put 
in  office,  regularly  and  in  good  order.  Forty 
years  of  orderly  government  was  rather  a 
wonderful  thing  for  South  America,  and 
during  it  the  rugged  little  country  made 
money  and  built  its  navy  and  got  ready  to 
win  the  struggle  with  Peru.  Since  then,  as 
the  spread  of  commercialism  and  modern 
practicality  has  tended  to  weaken  the  sway 
of  the  old  landed  aristocracy,  there  has  been 
a  more  or  less  open  opposition  between  the 
Families — that  is  to  say,  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies — and  the  executive, 
which  consists  of  the  President  and  his 
ministers.  Chilean  government  is  of  the 
extreme  parliamentary  pattern,  and  the 
families  have  rarely  hesitated  to  compel  a 
dissolution  of  the  President's  cabinet  when- 
ever his  and  their  policies  did  not  agree.  In 
1889,  in  President  Balmaceda,  a  man  of 
culture  and  of  an  ambition  for  his  country 
perhaps  ahead  of  his  time,  they  found  one 
who  would  not  yield  to  them.  Revolution 
followed,  many  lives  were  wasted,  and  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed, 
and  the  Balmacedists  lost.  Balmaceda, 
who  was  a  proud  and  very  sensitive  man, 
committed  suicide;  but  there  is  a  Balma- 
cedist  party  in  Chilean  politics  to-day.  And 
although  Santiago  is  a  city  of  a  Few  Fam- 
ilies still,  in  a  way,  one  of  the  very  live  ques- 
tions in  the  Chile  of  to-day — w^th  its  foreign 
promoters,  its  labor-unions,  night-schools, 
incipient  socialism,  and  industrial  strikes — 
is  how  long  the  country  will  be  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy  of  jealous  families,  and  when 
these  scattered  units  will  be  absorbed  into 
political  parties,  each  w^ith  its  well-defined 
policy,  which,  when  it  gets  in  power,  it  can 
hope  to  carry  out.  Intimate  discussion  of 
such  questions  I  must  leave  to  the  erudite 
gentlemen  who  are  at  this  instant  writing 
constitutional  histories  of  South  America, 
and  having  thus  hinted  at  the  general  social 
and  material  outlines  of  Santiago,  return 
to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  what  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  would 
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call  the  glittering  phantasmagoria  of  the 
outside  world. 

Santiago  has  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Chile.  It  lies  in  the  wide  central 
valley  of  this  long  sliver  of  a  country,  some 
two  thousand  feet  climb  from  the  coast  and 
Valparaiso,  with  the  Andes  hanging  like  a 
beautiful  drop-curtain  at  the  eastern  end  of 
every  street.  It  has  many  newspapers, 
the  best  quite  as  good  as  those  of  cities  of 
similar  size  at  home,  a  large  university, 
many  academies  and  schools,  parks,  and  an 
art  museum.  Its  citizens  ride  in  trolley- 
cars,  go  to  the  theatre  and  opera  and  horse- 
races, and  talk  to  one  another  and  Valpa- 
raiso over  the  telephone.  There  is  at  least 
one  hotel  w^ll-kept  and  comfortable,  and 
equal  to  what  one  would  find  in  an  average 
city  of  similar  size  on  the  Continent.  In 
short,  it  is  a  city,  with  a  city's  material  ob- 
viousnesses. Without  gaping  at  these  in 
detail,  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  illuminat- 
ing to  say,  that  if  the  journey  down  the 
west  coast  and  across  to  Argentina  were 
represented  by  a  sort  of  isothermal  line, 
climbing  up  and  down  the  various  altitudes 
of  modernity,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  those  charts  with  which  nurses  record 
the  temperatures  of  fever  patients,  it  would 
swing  upward  in  a  fairly  consistent  curve 
from  the  comic-opera  Caribbean,  through 
Peru  and  Lima,  with  its  mixture  of  antiq- 
uity and  modern  bricabracqueria,  through 
Chile,  hungrily  scraping  easy  riches  from 
the  nitrate  fields,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
about  midway  on  this  Hne  you  could  mark 
a  dot  for  the  city  of  Santiago.         < 

What  manner  of  life  is  flowing  by  here, 
thirty-three  degrees  below  the  line,  in  this 
ninetieth  year  of  Chilean  independence  ?  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  glimpse,  at  least, 
a  cross-section  of  it  than  by  glancing 
through  these  damp,  newly  made  mirrors  of 
the  passing  stream,  otherwise  known  as 
afternoon  papers.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  them  here  in  Santiago,  and  some  very 
good  ones,  and  the  North  American,  unac- 
customed to  cities  which  are  their  countries 
in  a  sense  that  none  of  our  separate  towns 
begins  to  be,  wonders  who  can  read  and 
support  all  of  them.  There  is  El  Mer curio, 
which  everybody  has  heard  of,  and  its  after- 
noon edition.  Las  Ultimas  Noticias;  La 
Lei,  El  Ferrocarril,  El  Chileno,  La  Patria, 
El  Imparcial,  La  Rejorma,  El  Porvenir,  El 


Diario  Popular,  El  Diario  Illustrado;  there 
may  be  others,  but  these,  at  least,  I  gathered 
up  one  evening  from  the  old  chollo  news- 
woman  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  post- 
oflice.  So,  suppose  one  surprises  the  first 
newsboy  who  approaches  Huerfanos  corner 
by  buying  out  half  his  stock,  and  then  cross- 
ing the  street  to  the  Brazilian  coffee-house, 
where  men  gather  at  this  hour,  just  as  they 
do  after  the  offices  close  in  the  cafes  at 
home,  and  where  for  a  few  cents  you  can 
get  a  plate  of  little  biscuits,  and  coffee, 
that  somehow  never  tastes  nor  smells  quite 
the  same  the  other  side  of  the  tropics,  and 
cast  an  eye  over  the  news.  Here,  first 
thing,  on  the  front  page  of  Las  Ultimas  No- 
ticias, in  scare  type  that  cannot  be  escaped, 
is  an 

''AVISO   AL   PUBLICO!! 

The  Printing,  Lithographing  and  Binding 
Establishments  oj  Santiago  have  been  obliged 
to  close  their  doors,  owing  to  the  excessive 
pretensions  oj  their  employees  following  an 
increase  in  the  hours  oj  work  which  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  proprietors.^^ 

Close  by,  the  Juventud  Conservadora  pub- 
licly regrets,  in  red  ink,  that  because  of  the 
strike  and  the  impossibility  of  having  in- 
vitations printed,  its  banquet  must  be  post- 
poned for  a  week.  Farther  over  the  em- 
ployers print  a  long  statement,  phrased  in 
the  cold  and  lucid  words  which  employers 
are  wont  to  use,  amid  which  stares  our 
own  word  ''local"  alongside  ^' Federacion 
Grajica  Arturo  Prat,  485."  Here,  then,  in 
our  City  of  Families,  in  a  country  founded 
by  Spain  and  saturated  with  patriarchal 
traditions,  comes  the  trade-union  and 
strikes,  or  huelgas,  as  they  would  say.  The 
young  British  bank-clerk  at  the  next  table 
will  tell  you  that  a  year  or  two  ago  these 
very  streets  were  literal  battle-grounds  for 
a  day  or  two  because  the  government  tried 
to  raise  the  import  tax  on  Argentine  beef. 
There  were  only  a  few  soldiers  at  the 
barracks  when  the  mob  rose,  "and  if," 
says  he,  "we  hadn't  got  together  and  kept 
them  from  breaking  in  and  getting  the 
guns,  nobody  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. The  soldiers  came,  though.  You 
could  hear  'em  pop-pop-popping  all  night 
in  the  streets.  They  shot  three  hundred 
that  one  night!  The  mob  tried  to  break 
into  the  Mercurio  building,  and  the  men 
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inside  fired  one  volley  out  of  the  windows 
and  killed  seven." 

Here,  farther  on,  are  echoes  of  that  rest- 
less, get-rich-quick  commercialism  of  pres- 
ent-day Chile — columns  of  advertisements 
of  banks,  with  British,  German,  Spanish 
names ;  of  nitrate  companies  and  promotion 
schemes  that  remind  one  of  mining  adver- 
tisements in  our  Western  papers.  Yet 
with  it  all,  one  gets  a  feeling  of  being  set 
back  in  the  fifties  or  sixties,  of  seeing 
something  that  is  perhaps  a  duplication 
of  what  we  in  North  America  were  a  few 
generations  ago.  Tn  spirit  the  country  is 
still,  to  a  great  extent,  colonial;  things  still 
date  to  and  from  mail-day;  there  is  a  quaint 
antique  solemnity  in  the  advertisements  of 
steamship  sailings:  ''On  such  and  such  a 
date  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steamship  Sorata,  7,000  tons  (Cap- 
tain Hobson),  carrying  mails  for  Europe, 
will  sail,  touching  at  Coronal  or  Lota,  Punta 
Arenas,  Montevideo,  Santos,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, etc.,  to  Liverpool."  Some  of  the  ships 
go  straight  over  to  Australia,  where  much 
of  Chile's  coal  comes  from;  some  to  New 
Zealand,  by  way  of  Cape  Town;  and  many 
stop  at  the  Falklands,  eastward  bound,  to 
take  on  cargoes  of  wool. 

In  foreign  news  I  suppose  we  are  less  in- 
terested, yet  here  are  two  or  three  pages  of 
cable  despatches  in  El  Mer curio — twice  as 
much,  so  that  most  hopeful  of  Pan- Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Charles  Pepper,  avers  in  his  book 
on  the  west  coast,  as  is  printed  by  any 
North  American  paper  in  a  city  of  similar 
size.  As  for  commercial  and  other  exiles — 
here  are  the  Alliance  Franyaise  and  the 
Deutsches  Verein  announcing  approaching 
festivities;  the  English  Club,  "by  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  them  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
have  decided  that,". etc.,  etc.  Vida  Social, 
under  which  Latin- American  editors  have  a 
quaint  habit  of  printing  obituaries  and  no- 
tices of  funerals,  here  includes  a  wedding,  a 
haile  or  two;  the  banquet  of  the  Colom- 
bians, last  evening,  in  honor  of  the  anni- 
versary of  their  independence — cavs  glacie, 
creme  reine  Margot,  filet  de  Corbine  a  la 
cansote  (the  corbina  is  a  fish  much  esteemed 
on  the  west  coast),  zephyrs  de  jois  gras  en 
bellevue,  Perdreiix  a  la  bohemienne,  Haul 
Sauterne,  1884,  Chateau  de  Bouscaut,  '80, 
etc.,  etc.;  a  dinner  for  poor  children  and 
their   mothers — another   echo   of    Chile's 


growing  social  consciousness — given  by 
certain  distinguidas  senoras  y  senorilas. 
On  the  front  page  of  El  Diario  Illustrado 
are  their  photographs,  the  distinguidas  se- 
noras y  senoritas,  and  the  dusky  little  chollo 
children  looking  over  their  soup-bowls  out 
of  dark,  sad  eyes. 

The  muck-rake  is  still  but  mildly  wielded 
in  these  paternal  countries,  yet  at  least  in 
the  report  of  yesterday's  session  of  the 
congress,  one  finds  distinguished  Deputy 
Guterriez  attacking  the  government's  man- 
agement of  the  state  railroad,  and  asserting 
that  on  a  certain  division  out  of  337  loco- 
motives there  were  seventy-four  distinct 
types!  The  editor  himself  is  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  Electric  Traction  Com- 
pany is  giving  abominable  service.  And 
from  Antofagasta,  up  in  the  nitrate  country, 
a  correspondent  complains  that  murders 
and  hold-ups  are  of  every-day  occurrence, 
and  that  the  police  are  becoming  more  in- 
different every  day. 

Rates  of  exchange,  activity  of  the  stock- 
market,  movements  of  Argentine  beef — at 
the  opera  last  night  ''La  Tosca."  "In 
spite  of  the  bitter  attacks  on  Victorien  Sar- 
dou,"  observes  the  reviewer,  "by  the  more 
enlightened  critics,  this  old  man  of  the  the- 
atre survives,  undaunted,  and  his  dramas 
are  presented  all  over  the  world.  The  un- 
fortunate thing  is  that  a  great  many  who 
have  not  the  good  taste  to  rise  superior 
to  merely  popular  clamor — Puccini,  Mas- 
cagni,  and  others — are  led  to  take  their 
librettos  from  the  dramas  of  Sardou. 
And  the  result  is,  because  of  the  false 
theatricalism.  ..." 

As  for  the  out-of-doors,  there  is  football; 
a  fond  correspondent,  writing  in  the  old 
Latin-American  or  Caribbean  manner,  ex- 
plains, under  the  title, "  Literatura  y  Sport," 
and  with  examples  of  the  fresh-air  regimen 
practised  by  Edmund  Harcourt,  Jacques 
Richepin,  Henry  Bataille,  and  Marcel  Pre- 
vost,  how,  of  all  those  who  need  physical 
exercise,  literary  men  need  it  most,  "in  or- 
der to  compensate,  by  a  proportionate 
amount  of  bodily  waste,  the  mental  com- 
bustion caused  by  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture " ;  and  here  are  the  entries  and  weights, 
in  kilos,  of  course,  for  the  races  to-morrow 
— Espartana,  Miss  Polly,  Makaroff,  King 
of  Hearts,  Pierre-qui-vire,  Nutmeg,  Guer- 
rillero,  and  columns  of  racing  gossip  in 
Spanish  signed  "Sporting  Boy." 
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Of  these  newspapers  El  Mercurio  is  the 
most  widely  read,  and  it  has  long  been  one 
of  the  show  things  of  Chile.  It  was  founded 
in  Valparaiso  in  1827  and  in  Santiago  in 
1900,  and  the  afternoon  edition,  Las  Ul- 
timas Noticias  or  ''The  Latest  News" — 
was  started  in  1904.  The  two  papers  are 
published  simultaneously,  the  news  column 
somewhat  different,  the  editorials  the  same. 
El  Mercurio,  like  its  larger  rival.  La  Pren- 
sa,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  the  pet  child  of  a 
wealthy  family,  which  spares  no  expense 
not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  but  to 
give  their  whole  establishment  something 
of  the  dignity  of  a  national  institution.  The 
Valparaiso  editorial  offices  are  more  like  a 
club  than  an  ordinary  North  American  news- 
paper office,  the  file-room  is  a  sort  of  Gothic 
chapel,  and  the  mighty  redactor  and  his  as- 
sistant sit  in  carved  oaken  chairs  like  a  cab- 
inet minister  and  his  secretary.  The  San- 
tiago building  is  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  New  York  Herald  building  in  New 
York,  only  rather  more  ambitious.  It  has 
an  office  where  the  public  may  consult  files 
as  in  a  public  library;  a  grill-room,  in  which 
tea  is  served  free  to  reporters,  and  other 
food  at  a  nominal  price,  and  there  are  semi- 
public  lecture  and  concert  rooms  which  are 
used  very  much  as  are  the  ball-rooms  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  El  Mercurio  also 
publishes  an  illustrated  weekly,  Zigzags 
which  circulates  all  over  southern  South 
America,  and  occupies  a  position  about 
midway  between  such  illustrated  supple- 
ments as  are  issued  with  our  Saturday 
Globe  and  Mail  and  Express,  and  such  a 
paper  as  Collier^s.  Here  you  will  always 
find  photographs  of  the  haile  or  wedding  or 
dinner  of  the  week — for  South  Americans 
take  an  insatiable  delight  in  seeing  pict- 
ures of  their  social  doings  in  the  papers — 
gossip  of  the  races  and  theatres,  poems, 
translations,  and  short  stories  after  the 
fashion  of  French  or  Italian  weeklies, 
photographs  and  cartoons  and  scraps  of 
the  world's  news,  ranging  from  the  latest 
nihilistic  attack  or  air-ship  flight,  to  recent 
conquests  by  beauties  of  the  British  vaude- 
ville stage  or  the  photograph  of  some 
member  of  our  new  pagan  aristocracy  with 
a  brace  of  prize  bull-terriers  in  her  lap. 
Zigzag  has  a  three-color  cover,  and  a 
North  American  superintendent  to  look  af- 
ter its  press- work.  Sometimes  it  is  quite 
grown  up  and  has  a  man's-size  sense  of 


humor,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  series  of  car- 
toons published  last  summer  depicting  the 
adventures  of  a  German  sociologist  come  to 
study  the  barbarous  phenomena  of  Chile. 
The  misadventures  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  dachshund,  and  his  droll  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  humors  of  a  Chilean  political 
campaign,  were  presented  with  much  the 
self-sufticient  good-humor  that  Punch 
might  tell  of  the  adventures  of  a  French- 
man in  London.  At  other  times  it  becomes 
droll  and  almost  Caribbean,  as  in  a  number 
I  recently  saw,  in  which  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Frank  Brown's  circus  in  Santiago  was 
chronicled,  and  it  was  solemnly  explained 
that  the  Chilean's  partiality  to  elephants 
was  due  to  something  mighty  and  martial 
in  the  national  temperament  to  which  these 
vast  pachyderms  specially  appealed. 

There  were  many  things  for  El  Mercurio 
to  be  proud  of,  but  that  which  they  pointed 
out  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  perhaps, 
and  which  was  interesting  because  it  sug- 
gested so  much  that  didn't  exist  in  the  trop- 
ical neighborhoods  to  the  north,  was  a  sign 
on  a  door  that  read  "Vida  al  aire  libre." 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  a  brand-new  de- 
partment, and  of  the  gentleman  who  signed 
himself  "Sporting  Boy,"  and  wrote  about 
life  out  of  doors.  Life  out  of  doors  in  the 
tropics  is  a  serious  thing,  and  not  always 
synonymous  with  sport;  and,  although  the 
English-speaking  folk  keep  up  their  tennis 
and  sometimes  their  polo  wherever  they 
are,  and  you  will  find  South  American  boys 
playing  football  in  almost  every  town  of 
any  size,  there  is  something  strange  and 
vaguely  pathetic  about  such  exotic  sport, 
separated  from  the  cool  air  and  fresh  turf 
with  which  it  seems  to  belong.  Here  in 
Chile,  however,  the  temperate  zone  has 
come  again:  a  workable  atmosphere  and 
the  blessed  green  grass,  and  w^ith  it,  too, 
naturally,  and  with  all  these  northern  ex- 
iles and  Saxons  native-born,  the  northern 
love  for  sport.  Almost  every  day  one 
would  find  Mr.  Sporting  Boy  discoursing 
learnedly  on  "£/  turf  f ranees,  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,"  the  ^'Progress  del  turf 
Chileno,''  giving  "a  last  word  about  el 
match  intercity^'  or  printing  a  letter  from 
some  ^^  distinguido  y  antiguo  j 00th alii sta.^^ 

''Senor  Sporting  Boy,  Mi  estimado 
amigo,"  the  letter  would  begin.  "That 
which  is  past  is  past.  We  have  suffered,  in 
truth,  a  shameful  defeat;  yet  what  we  are 
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to  blame  for  we  ought  perhaj)s  to  accept 
silently.  There  are,  however,  undouljted- 
ly  certain  things  which  might  well  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
directorate  of  the  Association  de  Football 
de  Santiago."  What  should  have  been,  it 
seems,  a  great  intercity  match  became 
really  a  mere  chance  for  the  portenos  (or 
"people  of  the  gate,"  as  the  Valparaisans 
are  called)  to  give  us  on  our  own  grounds 
a  proof  of  their  superior  disci})line  and 
organization."  The  Santiago  team  had 
been  well  trained.  The  selection  of  play- 
ers made  by  its  captain,  Don  Guillermo  del 
Canto,  was  magnificent.  The  public  were 
confident.  The  great  day  dawned  pro- 
pitiously. But  at  the  last  moment  it  ap- 
peared that  one  player  was  missing!  The 
public  protested,  the  captain  searched. 
The  portenos — embarrassing  thought — ob- 
served this  lack  of  discipline.  They  had 
preferred  to  leave  behind  such  good  players 
as  Morrison  and  Mackenzie  merely  because 
they  had  missed  one  day's  practice  at  Vina 
del  Mar!  The  game  began,  but  what  had 
happened?  Why  were  Voiles,  Rogers, 
Hamel,  etc.,  who,  two  days  before,  had 
spoken  gayly  of  the  intercity  as  of  a  coming 
victory,  not  now  the  same?  The  cause 
seemed  inexplicable.  It  was  this.  The 
substituted  goal-keeper  did  not  guarantee 
security.  There  was  weakness  in  that  most 
responsible  position,  in  that  point  de  trans- 
cendental importancia  en  la  dejensia  de  un 
team.  The  result — but  why  heap  up  hu- 
miliation ?  To  all  the  world  now  it  is  told, 
only  too  eloquently,  in  the  score." 

The  Chileans  are  horsemen,  too,  and  great 
breeders  of  horses  —  even  the  Peruvians 
import  their  best  stock  from  their  rivals, 
and  in  the  Paseo  at  Lima  they  are  Chil- 
ean coach-horses  which  drag  the  victorias 
round  and  round  the  statue  of  the  hero 
of  the  war  in  which  Chile  defeated  Peru. 
Bull-fighting  having  been  abolished  in 
Chile,  the  races,  in  a  way,  take  its  place,  and 
all  the  town  flocks  to  the  "Club  Hippico" 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  with  the  snow-capped  Cordilleras  in 
the  distance  and  the  paddock  and  club  en- 
closure with  its  refreshment  tables  and 
trees — larger  than  the  little  gingerbread 
stand  and  track  at  Lima,  more  polite  and 
winsome  than  the  big  Jockey  Club  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Here,  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon during  the  season,  the  higgy-liffy  of 


the  little  capital  displays  itself,  both  in  its 
role  of  exemplar  of  the  Few  Families  and 
in  that  less  conscious  but  no  less  entertain- 
ing provincialism  which  a  newly  arrived 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  doubtless 
had  in  mind  when,  on  my  asking  her  about 
her  impressions  of  Chilean  society,  she  said 
that  they  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and 
get  their  pictures  taken.  The  club  en- 
closure has  all  the  quiet  intimacy  of  a  gar- 
den-party. The  women  wear  their  prettiest 
clothes,  the  men  are  rigorously  arrayed  in 
frock-coats  and  top-hats.  They  are  very 
punctilious  about  this,  and  on  the  afternoon 
I  was  there  were  much  less  excited  over  the 
races  than  over  the  fact  that  a  lone  gringo, 
who,  doubtless  assuming  that  the  balmy 
day  and  the  sporting  surroundings  justified 
his  behaving  as  though  it  were  July  at  home 
instead  of  south  of  the  tropics,  had  com- 
mitted the  social  crime  of  wearing  a  straw 
hat.  Men's  jaws  dropped  as  they  beheld  him , 
and  stately  beauties  with  Marcelled  hair  and 
Paris  clothes,  into  whose  houses  a  social 
outsider  could  not  have  broken  with  an  axe, 
stared,  pointed,  and  giggled  like  shop-girls. 
There  is  less  of  this  punctiliousness  at  the 
opera;  even  in  parterre  boxes  grocer-like 
papas  in  business  suits  may  occasionally  be 
observed  behind  their  blooming  daughters. 
The  daughters  are  likely  to  be  much  younger 
than  the  glittering  nymphs  who  adorn  our 
opera  boxes  at  home,  and  just  a  little  awk- 
ward and  conscious  of  their  clothes.  But 
the  beautiful  ones  are  really  beautiful — tall 
and  dark  and  pale,  with  a  certain  vague 
melancholy,  as  though,  perhaps,  they  were 
thinking  of  the  great  world  the  other  side 
of  the  tropics,  down  below  the  big  shoulder 
of  the  earth  from  which  they  were  fated  to 
bloom  and  blush  unseen.  German  opera 
is  not  admired,  but  the  government  subsi- 
dizes very  fair  Italian  companies  who  come 
out  each  winter  and  sing  "Trovatore"  and 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Tosca"  and 
the  rest.  No  pale  intellectuals  to  frown  at 
the  "Bravos"  here  or  shiver  at  the  stretch- 
ing of  a  top  note!  The  audience  shrieks 
and  thunders,  hisses  itself  into  silence,  only 
to  break  forth  again  in  applause.  The  first 
tenor  bows  and  bows,  steps  clear  out  of  his 
part  and  down  to  the  footlights,  finally, 
with  a  glance  at  the  orchestra  leader  as  who 
should  say  "They  will  have  it— just  watch 
me  tear  it  off  now! "  Up  goes  his  great  chest 
as   the   high  note  approaches,  the  sweat 
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rolls  down  tne  grease-paint  in  the  glare  of 
the  footlights,  the  air  is  fairly  trembling 
with  ])cnnecl-u])  enthusiasm.  The  note 
is  taken — held  —  on  —  on  where  does  the 
man's  breath  come  from? — brought  down 
at  last  into  a  swoop,  smothered  in  an 
avalanche  of  ap- 
plause. It's  some 
fun  being  a  tenor 
here. 

Between  the  acts 
the  young  men 
drift  down  to  the 
orchestra-rail  to 
sweep  the  house 
with  their  glasses 
and  discuss  its  at- 
tractions. After 
the  performance 
they  crowd  in  the 
foyer  like  "stags" 
at  a  cotillion  to 
watch  the  senoritas 
go  by,  and  between 
times  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  that  sol- 
emn wireless  teleg- 
raphy of  which  a 
society  so  rigidly 
chaperoned  must 
needs  be  fond. 
There  was  a  young 
woman  in  a  box 
across  from  us,  a 
tall,  vigorous  beau- 
ty, in  unrelieved 
black,  who  gazed 
out  across  the  or- 
chestra like  a  mar- 
ble statue.  The 
gossip  was  that 
she  was    really 


— and  this  was  what  everyone  was  wait- 
ing for  —  he  turned  slowly  until  his  gaze 
met  that  of  the  lady  in  the  box  and  bowed. 
It  was  as  if  he  said  a  glance  from  her  would 
make  him  but  clay  beneath  her  feet;  and 
yet  he  was   so  aweary  that  not  even  this 

could  make  him 
:^:T~^-r       TT-'  smile.  The  statue 

'  ~       vouchsafed  him  a 

bow  only  a  shade 
less  cold  and  sad 
than  his.  Ever  and 
anon  through  the 
evening  he  would 
slowly  turn,  lift  his 
stricken  gaze  to  the 
box,  rest  it  there 
with  that  look  of 
longing  unutter- 
able, and  as  slowly 
turn  it  back  again. 
This  long-distance 
coquetry  may  go 
on  for  months,  al- 
though the  princi- 
pals may  have 
never  met.  It  is 
what  the  Chileans 
call  pololear,  from 
the  name  of  a  kind 
of  native  bee  w^hich 
makes  a  prolonged 
buzzing  sound. 


Cemetery  vault  in  Santiago. 


in  earnest,  and  the  young  legation  secre- 
tary was  only  playing,  and  so  every  eye 
was  on  him  when  he  sauntered  down  to 
his  orchestra  seat  alone  after  the  overture 
was  nearly  done.  He  was  a  very  tall  and 
gloomily  languid  young  man,  and  knowing 
that  everybody  was  watching  him  and  why, 
and  having  down  very  fine  that  mixture 
of  cold  elegance  and  ennui,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  last  word  in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  about  half-past  nine  generally,  and  if  you 
only  made  himself  look  more  bored  than 
ever.      He  would  raise  his  eyelids  or  a 


Going  to  the 
theatre  in  Santiago 
generally  means, 
as  it  does  in  Lima, 
looking  in  for  a  zar- 
ziiela  or  two  some 
time  during  the 
evening.     These 
zarziielas  are  one- 
act  pieces,  most  of  which,  including  the 
companies  who  play  them  and  the  Castilian 
lisp  they  bring  with  them,  come  over  from 
Spain.     Three  or  four  are  generally  put  on 
in  one  evening,  the  house  being  cleared — 
except  of  those  who  have  reserved  seats  for 
more  than  one  "turn"  or  tanda — between 
each  piece.     If  you  have  dined  late  you  can 
drop  in  for  the  second  one,  which  begins 


hand   with  the  calculated   slowness  of  a 
figure  moved  by  clock-w^ork.      Presently 


have  been  somewhere  else  during  the  even- 
ing, you  can  often  catch  the  last  one,  which 
starts  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  arrange- 
ment is  somewhat  similar  to  what  we  should 


One  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  main  plaza  at  Santiago. 
Showing  a  Chilean  officer  in  German  uniform. 


have  in  our  music-halls  were  tickets  sold  at 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  each  separate  ''turn  " 
instead  of  for  an  evening,  and  it  is  informal, 
convenient,  and  economical.  Some  of  the 
zarzuelas  are  musical — they  were  playing 
an  abridged  one-act "  Geisha, "  for  example, 
in  Lima  last  summer — some  melodramatic, 
but  commonly  they  lean  to  parody  and  ec- 
centric comedy.  There  was  one  in  San- 
tiago while  I  was  there  called  "Popular 
Books."  The  stage  was  set  as  a  IVIadrid 
street  with  a  book-stall  in  the  centre.  A 
simple  customer  was  about  to  start  a  library. 
The  bookseller  described  one  classic  after 
another,  in  the  midst  of  each  of  which  ex- 
planations the  principal  characters  of  the 
book  appeared  from  the  wings  and  did  a 
short  sketch,  burlesquing  the  main  points 
of  the  story.  There  was  a  crisp  little 
scene  between  Camille  and  Armand,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  which  the  Lady  of  the 
Camellias  tore  herself  away  and  stalked  off 
the  stage,  leaving  her  blonde  wig  in  her 
lover's  hands,  the  latter  in  an  ecstasy  of  re- 


pentance, eyes  closed,  thinking  that  his  fin- 
gers still  rested  on  her  head  in  fond  bene- 
diction. The  audiences  are  very  alert,  and 
will  come  back  in  a  flash  if  they  suspect  for 
an  instant  that  the  people  on  the  stage  are 
trifling  with  them.  That  same  evening  at 
Santiago  there  was  one  heart-wrenching 
piece,  at  the  climax  of  w^hich  the  aged 
father  forgave  his  erring  daughter  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  The  actress  who 
endeavored  to  depict  this  maiden  was  an 
uncommonly  cheerful  and  well-developed 
lady  of  perhaps  175  pounds,  and  when 
Simon,  the  heart-broken  old  father,  gathered 
her  to  himself  with  a  gesture  more  em- 
phatic, perhaps,  than  paternal,  and  buried 
his  head  in  her  hair  on  the  side  away  from 
the  audience,  the  simulation  of  grief  was 
too  much  for  the  suspicious  Iberian  tem- 
perament, and  a  voice  shrilled  down  from 
the  gallery,  "What's  Simon  .saying?" 
{iQiie  dice  Simon?). 

The  most  interesting  performance  I  saw 
in  Santiago,  however,  was  not  in  a  theatre 
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but  in  a  school-house,  in  the  morning  in- 
stead of  by  lampHght,  with  school-girls  for 
actresses  and  an  audience  of  three.  It  was 
at  a  normal  school  where  a  number  of  very 
earnest  voung  Chilean  women  were  learn- 
ing how  to  teach.  Oirls  from  the  poorer 
families  of  the  neighborhood  came  by  day, 
just  as  our  children  go  to  a  public  grammar- 
school;  in  the  evening  the  young  teachers 
had  classes  for  boys  and  men  of  the  obrero, 
or  mechanic  class,  and  between  times  they 
studied  books  on  pedagogy.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  among  them  not  to  re- 
cover speedily  from  whatever  of  the  gringo^ s 
complacency  survived  at  thirty-three  de- 
grees below  the  line.  All  spoke  English 
more  or  less,  the  princiyml,  a  girl  of  perhaps 
twenty-five,  fluently.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions she  asked  was  the  name  of  the  critical 
magazine  which  would  best  keep  her  in- 
formed about  intellectual  matters  in  North 
America.  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal  was 
the  only  one  of  our  magazines  which  came 
to  the  school.  A  class  in  English  was  re- 
citing— reading  an  English  fable  about 
the  wicked  condor  and  the  poor  little  hare, 
and  the  use  the  latter  had  made  of  his 
legs.  "Pooair-r-  aleetle  hare-r-re" — they 
would  read  in  extreme  embarrassment, 
for  some  were  quite  grown  up — "what 
were  you  adoing  weeth  your  /<zce?"  It 
may  be  embarrassing,  but  that  is  the 
way  they  learn  English  down  there,  and  the 
way  our  spoiled  youths  of  Harvard  or 
Princeton  do  not  learn  the  languages — by 
talking  them;  so  that  young  men  who  have 
never  been  outside  of  the  little  interior  town 
in  which  the  seven-leagued  gringo  meets 
them,  can  chat  with  him  quite  fluently  in 
his  own  tongue.  After  classes  were  dis- 
missed for  the  noon  recess  the  pupils  hur- 
ried into  bloomers  and  flannel  waists,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  a  young  woman 
with  that  austere  springiness  which,  out- 
side gymnasium  instructors,  is  ne'er  seen 
on  sea  or  land,  drilled  with  dumb-bells  and 
parallel  bars.  Then  they  lined  up  and 
sang  their  cancion  nacional,  and  after  that 
in  English,  "America,"  which  was  a  pohte 
attention  no  Chilean  would  ever  have  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States.  Then  they 
drew  a  long  breath,  smiled  up  into  the  gal- 
lery where  w^e  stood,  and  sang  quite  cor- 
rectly and  with  tremendous  feeling,"  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home."  It  may  be  that  every 
roomful  of  South  American  school  -  girls 


could  do  this  last  summer,  but  Mr.  Root 
was  then  a  full  month's  journey  distant  from 
Santiago,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  })ut  my- 
self in  the  place  of  a  Chilean  who  should 
drop  into  a  New  York  school  by  chance 
and  have  the  pupils  promptly  stand  up  and 
sing  his  national  anthem  and  follow  that  with 
some  ancient  Chilean  popular  song,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  least  one  of 
that  audience  was  considerably  affected. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  provincial 
and  primary  schools — generally  weak  in 
Latin-America — here  in  the  capital  the 
Families  take  care  of  their  own.  Sarmi- 
ento,  the  great  educator  of  the  Argentine, 
and  its  president  from  1868  to  1874,  a  friend 
of  our  Horace  Mann  and  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody,  and  of  various  enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans of  his  time,  spent  some  of  his  early 
life  in  Chile  w^hile  revolutions  were  disturb- 
ing his  native  province  of  San  Juan.  Edu- 
cation was  the  great  interest  of  his  life,  and 
the  work  which  w^as  to  do  so  much  for  Ar- 
gentina began  in  Santiago,  during  this 
voluntary  exile,  some  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore. To-day,  in  Santiago,  in  addition  to 
the  public  primary  schools,  there  is  the 
State  University,  with  1,700  students;  the 
Catholic  University;  the  National  Institute, 
a  secondary  school  with  1,168  pupils;  and 
various  others  of  a  more  of  less  private  sort. 
Santiago  College,  which  takes  girls  at  the 
kindergarten  age  and  graduates  them  eleven 
years  later  from  a  liberal  arts  course,  the 
senior  year  of  which  includes  "English  Lit- 
erature and  Rhetoric,  Spanish  Literature, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Sociol- 
ogy, History  of  Art,  English  Elocution,  Nat- 
ure Talks  and  Gymnasium  Work,"  looks, 
as  one  walks  through  it,  like  any  well- 
conducted  girls'  boarding-school  at  home. 
Classes  were  over  for  the  day  when  I  was 
there,  but  in  the  gymnasium  four  little 
primary  girls  were  imitating  with  a  solem- 
nity and  abandon,  which  these  little  Lat- 
ins take  to  like  ducks  to  water,  the  gest- 
ures of  the  elocution  teacher,  w^ho  w^aved 
his  arms  in  front  of  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing they  like  better.  They  throw  all  their 
romantic  little  souls  into  these  sonorous 
periods  that  fairly  speak  themselves,  until 
they  remind  one  less  of  our  own  children 
"speaking  pieces  "than  little  voixd'orBern- 
hardts  intoning  the  lines  of  "Phedre." 
There  is  a  boys'  school  of  somewhat  the 
same  class,  called  the  "Instituto  Ingles." 
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The  National  Museum  at  Santiago. 

It  was  founded  in  the  late  seventies  by  Pres-  played,  the  final  score  being  four  goals  to 
byterians,  and  now  has  a  Princeton  man  for  two  in  favor  of  Ammategui. 
principal,  while  most  of  the  teachers  are  "Lineup:Instituto — Goal,hM^^\\Backsy 
American.  There  were  about  three  hun-  Zamora,  Robinson  (Capt.);  Halj-hacksy 
dred  pupils  here,  about  a  score  of  which  Mena,  Vallejos,  Lira.  Forwards,  Vergara, 
were  Bohvians.  Their  school  paper,  ''The  Raiteri,  Carabantes,  Munoz,  Quiroga,  etc., 
Southern  Cross, "  took  one  back  at  a  glance  etc."  Change  a  name  or  two  and  it  might 
to  the  high-school  and  small- 
college  papers  of  home. 

''Back  at  the  I.  I.,"  began 
its  column  of  "Locals  and  Per- 
sonals," in  the  time-honored 
manner. 

"  Glad  to  see  you. 

"Hope  you  had  a  good  va- 
cation. 

"  Gustave  Valengula,  bro- 
ther of  Julio,  has  returned  after 
two  years'  absence. 

"The  Boys  are  practising 
early  this  year  for  the  field 
meet. 

"The  Thunder  Football 
Team  has  kindly  given  us  per- 
mission to  use  their  ground  in 
the  Quinta  Normal. 

"The  Andean  Literary  So- 
ciety has  begun  its  year's  work. 

"A  challenge  was  sent  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Ammategui 
Football  Club  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  an  exciting  game  was 
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The  Chilian  "roto"  who  does  the  hard  work. 

The  two-horse  carts,  with  their  driver  mounted  on  one  horse,  are  very  typical  of  Chile, 
especially  of  the  Valparaiso  streets. 
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be  the  Medford  Tiger  or  the  Cher^y^'ille 
High  School  Owl. 

This  paper  had  a  Spanish  and  an  English 
editor,  and  part  was  printed  in  one  lan- 
guage and  part  in  the  other.  There  was  a 
translation  from  lite  Literary  Digest, 
and  from  a  North  American  article  on  "Is 
Literature  Destroyed  by  Journalism?";  an 
article  on  scholarships  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  here  —  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  fond  faith  of  Latin  America — 


The  Chileans  have  long  been  pleased  to 
consider  themselves  the  sturdiest  and  most 
capable  y)coy)le  of  South  America.  Before 
the  war  with  Peru  this  was  })robably  true, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  it  is  true  to-day.  The 
victory,  the  sudden  acquiring  of  the  nitrate 
fields  and  the  easy  riches  scooped  there- 
from, has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.  The 
Chileans  of  to-day  are  a  bit  Ijumptious,  the 
get-rich  possil)ilitics  of  nitrates  have  spoiled 
them  somewhat  for  slow,  hard  work  and 
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Vaults  in  tlie  cemetery  at  Santiago. 


a  translation  of  the  "liberty  or  death" 
speech  of  Patrick  Henry.  Boys  in  school 
nowadays,  I  suppose,  are  discriminating 
and  understand  that  the  Patrick  Henry 
kind  of  thing  is  antique  rhetoric,  not  to  be 
taken  very  seriously.  They  still  like  that 
kind  of  rhetoric  down  there — "  SeTior  Prcsi- 
dente :  es  natural  en  el  Jiomhre  alimentar 
las  ihisiones  de  la  esperajiza  " — boom  out 
the  familiar  words  in  the  rolling  Castilian; 
"  Is  life  so  dear" — '"'' Es  las  vida  tan  caro,  es 
la  paz  tan  dulce  a  ser  comprado  al  precio 
de  la  libertad  et  la  esdavitud?  Impedido, 
Dios  todopoderoso  P'  They  have  not  read, 
you  see,  the  muck-raking  magazines.  They 
do  not  know  of  our  various  frenzied,  shamed, 
and  tainted  things.  They  still  believe  in  us 
down  there.  They  have  not  got  beyond 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  Third  Reader. 


provided  endless  temptations  for  "graft." 
It  is  true  that  nitrates  have  given  Chile  a 
modernity  which  this  cramped  coast-land 
would  have  been  long  getting  in  other 
ways ;  it  has  built  up  the  army  and  navy  and 
provided  free  schools.  But  those  who  get 
this  free  education  are  not  the  rotos  and 
their  children,  who  may  not  even  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  but  the  young  men  of 
the  wealthy  families  who  could  perfectly 
well  afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  The 
Chile  of  to-day  is  a  Chile  of  the  second 
generation,  less  simple,  less  inclined  to  get 
out  and  hustle  than  to  squander  its  inher- 
itance, not  without  a  tendency  toward  that 
parasitism  which  was  an  Iberian  tradition 
the  conquerors  brought  with  them,  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  Latin-American  ma- 
terial backwardness  and  political  unrest. 


The  railroad  station  at  Santiago. 
These  horse-cars  have  long  since  been  replaced  with  electric  trolleys. 


I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  nor  that  agriculture  and  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  will  not  gradually 
grow  and  hold  up  the  industrial  structure 
when  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
more  spectacular  nitrates,  as,  some  time  or 
other,  of  course  it  must.  But  it  is  a  ten- 
dency, and  this  and  the  growing  power  of 
the  roto  and  ohrero  classes,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  trades-unions  and  night-schools  and 
strikes — all  this  very  modern  unrest  and 
agitation  make  Chile  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting problems  of  South  America  to- 
day. One  gets  beyond  mere  exotic  charm 
here  and  among  people  who  are  thinking 
and  working  and  wondering  why. 

Here,  for  instance,  close  to  Mr.  Sporting 
Boy's  talk  on  football,  under  the  heading, 
^'Una  Costumbre  Antipatriotica  "  is  a  typ- 
ical echo  of  that  self-analysis,  unrest,  and 
criticism  which  one  meets  daily  in  news- 
papers and  talking  with  Chileans.  Pelle- 
grini, one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  Argentina, 
has  just  died,  and  the  leader  writer,  refer- 
ring to  the  tributes  to  his  memory  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  applauds  the  way  in  which  the  Ar- 
gentines stand  up  for  their  own. 

"It  is  otherwise,"  says  he,  "in  Chile.  Ask 
any  of  the  strangers  who  visit  us.  The  first 
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impulse  of  a  Chilean  of  good  position,  in 
speaking  of  Chile,  is  to  say  that  it  is  badly 
governed,  its  cities  scarcely  habitable,  pub- 
lic men  dishonest,  society  corrupt,  that  it 
exhibits  all  that  which  is  worst  on  this 
earth  below.  We  do  not  exaggerate.  It  is 
a  daily  spectacle  in  our  most  aristocratic 
clubs.  Whenever  a  new  diplomat  arrives, 
a  minister  or  secretary  of  legation,  or  merely 
a  casual  traveller,  you  will  hear  some  such 
conversation  as  this: 

"'You  are  pleased  with  Santiago?' 

"  '  Absolutely.  Santiago  is  a  most  agree- 
able place.  I  am  delighted  with  Chile.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  more  about  the 
country.     I  find  Chilean  society  charming.' 

" '  You  are  saying  that  out  of  pure  gallan- 
try and  as  a  good  diplomat.  It  is  really  a 
wretched  time  to  see  the  country.  Every- 
thing is  disorganized.' 

"'Oh,  you  are  merely  passing  through 
one  of  those  crises  that  come  with  progress. 
That  has  occurred  to  many  countries.' 

"'No;  we  have  no  illusions.  The  gov- 
ernment is  enough  to  make  one  ashamed. 
And  Congress — and  the  Santiago  streets 
— and  the  railroads — how  shameful  to 
have  such  a  creature  in  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ' 


Nitrate  vats  at  an  "oficina"  in  the  north  of  Chile. 
Nitrate  is  Chile's  main  source  of  income. 


" '  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  So-and-So 
is  a  very  able  statesman.' 

'"No,  no.  Onlyarascal— abandit— afool.' 

''Whoever  has  visited  the  Argentine  Re- 
pubUc  knows  that  these  things  are  ordered 
differently  there.  Before  strangers  the  Ar- 
gentinean  " 

One  day  a  bundle  -oi  home  newspapers 
dropped  into  Santiago — midsummer  news- 
papers full  of  stories  of  baseball  games, 
sunstrokes,  ice-famines,  chowder-parties, 
politics,  big  crops,  and  all  the  homely,  hu- 
morous gossip  from  poHce  courts  and  coun- 
try towns.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  anyone  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other become  temporarily  Latinized  just 
how  one  felt  on  opening  a  Chicago  paper  to 
find  the  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette 
quoted  as  remarking  of  the  architecture  of 
his  face  that  "there  was  nothing  but  feat- 
ures in  it,"  and  to  see  on  the  front  page  a 
cartoon  of  a  book-keeper — the  sort  of  hard- 
worked,  patient,  quizzical  office-slave  that 
McCutcheon  would  draw — poring  over  a 
ledger  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  while  a  thermom- 
eter near  by  registered  ninety-six  degrees, 
and  in  a  woodeny  cloud  above  his  head 
floated  a  vision  of  water,  a  hammock,  a 


shirt-waist  girl,  and  a  pitcher  of  lemonade. 
This  breath  of  home  and  the  dog-days 
coming  into  that  southern  winter  and  the 
toy-aristocracy,  with  its  quaint  mixture  of 
punctiliousness  and  provincialism,  sud- 
denly made  clear,  as  few  things  could,  some 
of  the  fundamental  differences  between 
ourselves  and  our  Latin  neighbors.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  Chilean  editor  of 
Mr.  WiUiam  Allen  White's  attainments 
talking  about  himself  in  type  with  that  in- 
timate, half-deprecatory  humor.  As  com- 
pletely alien  to  such  a  place  as  Santiago 
was  that  homogeneity  of  feeling,  that  love 
for  people  just  because  they  are  ])eople, 
even  to  the  length  of  taking  interest  in  the 
common  physical  emotions,  which  had 
made  it  natural  to  put  on  the  front  page  of  a 
great  paper  the  picture  of  a  warm  and  over- 
worked young  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  To 
the  South  American  periodista  it  would  have 
seemed  almost  indelicate.  His  paper  is 
published  for  an  upper  crust  of  people, 
most  of  whom  think  a  good  deal  about  the 
dignity  of  their  position.  He  and  they  take 
themselves  seriously.  His  ecHtorials  are 
written  in  the  grand  manner,  like  messages 
When  he  wants  to  lighten  the 
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The  Alameda  at  Santiagu,  about  two  miles  long,  ornamented  with  fountains,  statues,  etc. 
Here  are  many  trophies  ^vhich  the  Chileans  brought  back  with  them  from  Lima  after  the  war  in  which  Peru  was  defeated. 


paper  he  prints  illustrations  from  foreign 
journals  or  translations  of  French  novels  or 
letters  from  very  literary  correspondents, 
who  quote  everyone  from  Homer  up  and 
down.  If  a  Spanish-American  cartoonist 
were  to  use  such  a  subject,  he  would  get  his 
effect  in  a  purely  visual  and  external  way — 
the  poor  clerk  would  be  seen  melting  down 
like  an  image  of  wax  or  catching  on  fire. 
Physical  grotesqueries  of  this  sort  are  typ- 
ical of  Spanish  humor — people  getting 
hung  and  kicking  and  squirming  absurdly, 
heads  being  sliced  off  and  looking  greatly 
surprised  at  its  being  done,  a  butcher  saw- 
ing through  a  bone  and  cutting  off  the  ends 
of  his  fingers.  It  is  the  racial  variation  of 
our  kicking  mules  and  folks  slipping  on 
banana-peels.  It  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  him  to  sentimentalize  the  hard- 
w^orking  young  clerk,  to  make  his  appeal 
not  to  his  audience's  eyes  or  sense  of  the 
grotesque,  but  to  their  human  sympathy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  com- 
munity of  feeling  in  the  people  about  him 
of  which  this  would  be  an  expression. 
It  is  the  lack  of  this  atmospheric  sense 
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of  kinship  which  often  make  young  North 
Americans  poorer  colonists  than  their  Ger- 
man and  British  competitors.  They  pine 
away  in  the  chill  vacuum  between  the 
punctilious  upper  class  and  the  illiterate, 
impossible,  lower  world.  There  is  none  of 
our  blessed  vulgarity — using  the  word  in  its 
most  literal  and  highest  sense — none  of  that 
cheerful,  half-humorous  consciousness  of 
common  weaknesses  and  resignation  to  a 
common  fate.  There  is  no  warm,  com- 
fortable middle  ground.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  society  is  aristocratic,  demo- 
cratic though  it  be  in  name. 

And  yet,  if  I  were  to  choose  from  all  the 
Other  Americans  I  met,  the  one  who  seemed 
best  to  combine  the  qualities  of  the  two  races 
and  whose  experience  had  most  nearly  du- 
plicated that  of  an  able  and  energetic  man  at 
home,  it  would  probably  be  a  citizen  of  this 
very  City  of  the  Hundred  Families.  This 
young  man  was  a  newspaper  editor,  and  a 
South  American  redactor  is  generally  a  very 
mighty  person,  indeed.  Yet  he  affected 
none  of  the  ambassadorial  grand  manner. 
He  was  what  the  South  Americans  call  sim- 
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patica — which  does  not  mean  sympathetic, 
but  connotes  a  general  notion  of  things 
agreeable,  congenial,  and  winsome — and 
what  they  call  sencillo,  or,  as  we  would  say, 
unassuming,  level-headed,  and  sensible. 
He  spoke  English  with  scarcely  an  accent, 
and,  although  he  had  never  been  in  the 
States,  talked  aljout  us — the  railroads, 
trusts,  insurance,  the  negro  question — with 
an  embarrassing  ease  and  familiarity. 
Quite  frankly  and  with  great  good-liumor 
he  told  about  the  good  and  bad  that  had 
come  from  the  nitrate  fields,  the  beginnings 
of  trades-unions,  night-schools,  strikes,  the 
things  Chileans  of  the  old  school  must  bring 
themselves  to  meet.  The  government  rail- 
road might  interest  some  of  our  people.  It 
was  badly  equipped,  carelessly  run,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  up  the  efhciency  of 
the  employees.  No  sooner  was  a  man  dis- 
charged for  inefhciency  than  some  politi- 
cian got  him  his  job  back  again.  As  for 
education,  he  wished  that  more  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  university  and  second- 
ary instruction  might  be  put  into  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  The  result  was  a 
kind  of  intellectual  poverty.  The  upper- 
class  boys  got  their  education  free,  but  what 
did  they  give  back  to  the  state  in  return  ? 

''They  get  their  degrees,"  was  the  way 
he  put  it,  ''but  what  do  they  do  w^ith  their 
lives  afterward?" 

It  was,  indeed,  still  true  that  the  country 
was  dominated  by  the  old  families.  But 
this  could  not  last  forever,  and  even  now 
politics  was  reaching  out  beyond  the  pale. 
As  he  said  this  he  picked  up  a  morning's 
paper  and  ran  his  pencil  down  the  list  of 
names  of  the  newly  elected  senate — Figue- 
Toa,  Irarzaval,  Fernandez,  Tocornal — all 


conservatives  these,  as  one  could  tell  by 
their  names;  yet  here  beside  them  were  two 
new  men,  one  a  shopkeeper,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  connection  with  the  old 
families  at  all. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  this  went,  he,  himself, 
was  quite  what  in  the  States  we  would  call 
a  "self-made  man."  He  had  come  from  a 
poor  family  in  the  south  of  Chile,  without 
money  or  connections,  thinking  at  first  that 
he  was  going  to  be  a  great  literary  man.  He 
had  written  poems  in  those  days,  even  a 
novel.  Possibly — and  unless  you  have  had 
some  little  acquaintance  with  the  continent 
in  which  every  other  man  who  can  write  at 
all  tries  to  be  "literary  "  you  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  quite  "American"  quality  of 
this  half-humorous  self-deprecation — one 
might  still  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  book- 
shops. After  a  while  he  decided  that  he 
wasn't  a  genius,  and  went  to  work  for  a 
newspaper.  And  here  he  was  at  the  top — 
the  mighty  redactor,  author  of  an  "inspired" 
editorial  which  the  country  gravely  read 
each  morning,  and  still  a  young  man;  he 
knew  everyone,  was  received  everywhere, 
could  go  into  the  Congress  if  he  wanted  to. 

I  had  dropped  in  on  this  man  unexpect- 
edly in  a  busy  part  of  the  day,  and  I  took  up 
an  hour  or  so  of  his  time  asking  tiresome 
questions,  and  yet  to  the  end  he  behaved 
with  the  good-humor  and  good  sense  of  the 
best  type  of  North  American,  and  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  Spanish  gentleman.  He 
was  almost  what  is  called  "a  good  mixer," 
and  anything  more  alien  to  the  traditional 
upper-class  Latin-American  than  that  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  It  is  men  like  this  who  are 
the  southern  continent's  men  of  to-morrow, 
who  are,  indeed,  the  Other  Americans. 


The  entrance  to  Santa  Lucia. 
The  miniature  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  city  which  has  been  made  into  a  park. 
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N  a  spur  of  Black  Moun- 
tain, be}-ond  the  Kentucky 
line,  a  lean  horse  was  tied  to 
a  sassafras  bush,  and  in  a 
clump  of  rhododendron,  ten 
yards  away,  a  lean  black- 
haired  boy  sat  with  a  Winchester  between 
his  stomach  and  thighs — waiting  for  the 
dusk  to  drop.  His  chin  was  in  both  hands, 
the  brim  of  his  slouch  hat  was  curved 
crescent-wise  over  his  forehead,  and  his 
eyes  were  on  the  sweejiing  bend  of  the 
river  below  him.  That  was  the  "Bad 
Bend"  down  there,  peopled  with  ancestral 
enemies,  and  the  headquarters  of  their 
leader  for  the  last  ten  years.  Though  they 
had  been  at  peace  for  some  time  now,  it 
had  been  Saturday  in  the  county  town  ten 
miles  down  the  river  as  well,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  what  a  Saturday  might  bring 
forth  between  his  j^eople  and  them.  So  he 
would  not  risk  riding  through  that  bend  by 
the  light  of  day. 

All  the  long  way  up  spur  after  spur  and 
along  ridge  after  ridge — all  along  the  still, 
tree-crested  top  of  the  Big  Black,  he  had 
been  thinking  of  the  man — the  "furriner" 
whom  he  had  seen  at  his  uncle's  cabin  in 
Lonesome  Cove.  He  was  thinking  of  him 
still,  as  he  sat  there  waiting  for  darkness  to 
come,  and  the  two  vertical  little  lines  in 
his  forehead,  hardly  relaxing  once  during 
his  climb,  got  deeper  and  deeper,  as  his 
brain  puzzled  into  the  problem  that  was 
worrying  it:  who  the  stranger  was — what 
his  business  was  over  in  the  Cove — his 
business  with  the  Red  Fox  with  whom  the 
boy  had  seen  him  talking. 

He  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
"furriners"  on  the  Virginia  side.  He  had 
seen  some  of  them,  he  was  suspicious  of 
all  of  them,  he  disliked  them  all — but  this 
man  he  hated  straightway.  He  hated  his 
boots  and  his- clothes;  the  way  he  sat  and 
Vol.  XLHL— 17 


talked,  as  though  he  owned  the  earth,  and 
the  lad  snorted  contemptuously  under  his 
breath : 

"He  called  pants  'trousers.'"  It  was  a 
fearful  indictment,  and  he  snorted  again: 
"Trousers'" 

The  "furriner"  might  be  a  spy  or  a 
revenue  officer,  but  deep  down  in.  the  boy's 
heart  the  suspicion  had  been  working  that 
he  had  gone  over  there  to  see  his  little 
cousin — the  girl  whom,  boy  that  he  was, 
he  had  marked  when  she  was  even  more 
of  a  child  than  she  was  now,  for  his  own. 
His  people  understood  it  as  did  her  father, 
and,  child  though  she  was,  she,  too,  under- 
stood it.  The  difference  between  her  and 
the  "furriner" — difference  in  age,  condi- 
tion, way  of  life,  education — meant  nothing 
to  him,  and  as  his  suspicion  deepened,  his 
hands  dropped  and  gripped  his  Winches- 
ter, and  through  his  gritting  teeth  came 
vaguely : 

"By  God,  if  he  does — if  he  just  does!" 

Away  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
river's  curving  sweep,  the  dirt  road  was 
visible  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  and 
even  while  he  was  cursing  to  himself,  a 
group  of  horsemen  rode  into  sight.  All 
seemed  to  be  carrying  something  across 
their  saddle  bows,  and  as  the  boy's  eyes 
caught  them,  he  sank  sidewise  out  of  sight 
and  stood  upright,  peering  through  a  bush 
of  rhododendron.  Something  had  hap- 
pened in  town  that  day — for  the  horsemen 
carried  Winchesters,  and  every  foreign 
thought  in  his  brain  passed  like  breath  from 
a  window  pane,  while  his  dark,  thin  face 
whitened  a  little  with  anxiety  and  wonder. 
Swiftly  he  stepped  backward,  keeping  the 
bushes  between  him  and  his  far-away  ene- 
mies. Another  knot  he  gave  the  reins 
around  the  sassafras  bush  and  then,  Win- 
chester in  hand,  he  dropped  noiseless  as 
an  Indian,  from  rock  to  rock,  tree  to  tree, 
down  the  sheer  spur  on  the  other  side. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  he  lay  behind  a  bush 
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that  was  sheltered  l^y  the  top  boulder  of 
the  rocky  point  under  which  the  road  ran. 
His  enemies  were  in  their  own  country; 
they  would  probably  be  talking  over  the 
jiappenings  in  town  that  day,  and  from 
them  he  would  learn  what  was  going  on. 

So  long  he  lay  that  he  got  tired  and  out 
of  patience,  and  he  was  about  to  creep 
around  the  boulder,  when  the  clink  of  a 
horse-shoe  against  a  stone  told  him  they 
were  coming  and  he  flattened  to  the  earth 
and  closed  his  eyes  that  his  ears  might  be 
more  keen.  They  were  riding  silently,  but 
as  the  first  two  passed  under  him,  one  said: 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  the  hell  warned 
'em!'» 

''Whar's  the  Red  Fox?"  was  the  signifi- 
cant answer. 

The  boy's  heart  leaped.  There  had  been 
deviltry  abroad,  but  his  kinsmen  had  es- 
caped. No  one  uttered  a  word  as  they 
rode  two  by  two,  under  him,  but  one  voice 
came  back  to  him  as  they  turned  the  point. 

"I  wonder  if  the  other  boys  ketched 
young  Dave?"  He  could  not  catch  the 
answer  to  that — only  the  oath  that  was  in 
it,  and  when  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
died  away  he  turned  over  on  his  back  and 
stared  up  at  the  sky.  Some  trouble  had 
come  and  through  his  own  caution,  and  the 
mercy  of  Providence  that  had  kept  him 
away  from  the  Gap,  he  had  had  his  escape 
from  death  that  day.  He  would  tempt  that 
Providence  no  more,  even  by  climbing  back 
to  his  horse  in  the  waning  light,  and  it  was 
not  until  dusk  had  fallen  that  he  was  lead- 
ing the  beast  down  the  spur  and  into  a 
ravine  that  sank  to  the  road.  There  he 
waited  an  hour,  and  w^hen  another  horseman 
passed  he  still  waited  a  while.  Cautiously 
then,  with  ears  alert,  eyes  straining  through 
the  darkness  and  Winchester  ready,  he 
went  down  the  road  at  a  slow  walk.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  first  house,  but  the  front 
door  was  closed  and  the  road  w^as  deep 
with  sand,  as  he  knew;  so  he  passed  noise- 
lessly. At  the  second  house,  light  streamed 
through  the  open  door;  he  could  hear  talk- 
ing on  the  porch  and  he  halted.  He  could 
neither  cross  the  river  nor  get  around  the 
house  by  the  rear — the  ridge  was  too  steep 
— so  he  drew  off  into  the  bushes,  where  he 
had  to  wait  another  hour  before  the  talking 
ceased.  There  was  only  one  more  house 
now  between  him  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  where  he  would  be  safe,  and  he  made 


up  his  mind  to  dash  by  it.  That  house, 
too,  was  lighted  and  the  sound  of  fiddling 
struck  his  ears.  He  would  give  them  a 
surprise;  so  he  gathered  his  reins  and  Win- 
chester in  his  left  hand,  drew  his  revolver 
with  his  right,  and  within  thirty  yards 
started  his  horse  into  a  run,  yelling  like  an 
Indian  and  firing  his  pistol  in  the  air.  As 
he  swept  by,  two  or  three  figures  dashed 
pell-mell  indoors,  and  he  shouted  deri- 
sively : 

''  Run,  damn  ye,  run ! "  They  were  run- 
ning for  their  guns,  he  knew,  but  the  taunt 
would  hurt  and  he  was  pleased.  As  he 
swept  by  the  edge  of  a  cornfield,  there  was 
a  flash  of  light  from  the  base  .of  a  cliff 
straight  across,  and  a  bullet  sang  over  him, 
then  another  and  another,  but  he  sped  on, 
cursing  and  yelling  and  shooting  his  own 
Winchester  up  in  the  air — all  harmless, 
useless,  but  just  to  hurl  defiance,  and  taunt 
them  with  his  safety.  His  father's  house 
was  not  far  away,  there  was  no  sound  of 
pursuit,  and  when  he  reached  the  river  he 
drew  dow^n  to  a  walk  and  stopped  .short  in 
a  shadow.  Something  had  clicked  in  the 
bushes  above  him  and  he  bent  over  his 
saddle  and  lay  close  to  his  horse's  neck. 
The  moon  was  rising  behind  him  and  its 
light  was  creeping  towards  him  through  the 
bushes.  In  a  moment  he  would  be  full  in 
its  yellow  light  and  he  was  slipping  from 
his  horse  to  dart  aside  into  the  bushes,  when 
a  voice  ahead  of  him  called  sharply: 

''That  you,  Dave?" 

It  was  his  father,  and  his  answer  w^as  a 
loud  laugh.  Several  men  stepped  from  the 
bushes — they  had  heard  firing  and,  fearing 
that  young  Dave  was  the  cause  of  it,  they 
had  run  to  his  help. 

''What  the  hell  you  mean,  boy,  kickin' 
up  such  a  racket?" 

''Oh,  I  knowed  somethin'd  happened 
an'  I  wanted  to  skeer  'em  a  leetle." 

"Yes,  an'  you  never  thought  o'  the 
trouble  you  might  be  causin'  us." 

"Don't  you  bother  about  me.  I  can 
take  keer  o'  myself." 

Old  Dave  Tolliver  grunted — though  at 
heart  he  was  deeply  pleased. 

"Well,  you  come  on  home!" 

All  went  silently — the  boy  getting  meagre 
monosyllabic  answers  to  his  eager  ques- 
tions, but  by  the  time  they  reached  home 
he  had  gathered  the  story  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  town  that  day.     There  were  more 
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men  in  the  porch  of  the  house  and  all  were 
armed.  The  women  of  the  house  moved 
about  noiselessly  and  with  drawn  faces. 
There  were  no  lights  lit,  and  nobody  stood 
long  even  in  the  light  of  the  fire  where  he 
could  be  seen  through  a  window;  and 
doors  were  opened  and  passed  through 
quickly.  The  Falins  had  opened  the  feud 
that  day,  for  the  boy's  foster-uncle.  Bad 
Rufe  ToUiver,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
last  truce,  had  come  home  from  the  West, 
and  one  of  his  kinsmen  had  been  wounded. 
The  boy  told  what  he  had  heard  while  he 
lay  over  the  road  along  which  some  of  his 
enemies  had  passed  and  his  father  nodded. 
The  Falins  had  learned  in  some  way  that 
the  lad  was  going  to  the  Gap  that  day  and 
had  sent  men  after  him.     Who  was  the  spy  ? 

"You  told  me  you  was  a-goin'  to  the 
Gap,"  said  old  Dave.     "Whar  was  ye?" 

''  I  didn't  git  that  far,"  said  the  boy. 

The  old  man  and  Loretta,  young  Dave's 
sister,  laughed  and  quiet  smiles  passed  be- 
tween the  others. 

"Well,  you'd  better  be  keerful  'bout 
gittin'  even  as  far  as  you  did  git — wharever 
that  was — from  now  on." 

"I  ain't  afeerd,"  the  boy  said  sullenly, 
and  he  turned  into  the  kitchen.  Still  sul- 
len, he  ate  his  supper  in  silence  and  his 
mother  asked  him  no  questions.  He  was 
worried  that  Bad  Rufe  had  come  back  to 
the  mountains,  for  Rufe  teased  June  and 
there  was  something  in  his  bold,  black  eyes 
that  made  the  lad  furious,  even  when  the 
foster-uncle  was  looking  at  Loretta  or  the 
little  girl  in  Lonesome  Cove.  And  yet  that 
was  nothing  to  his  new  trouble,  for  his 
mind  hung  persistently  to  the  stranger  and 
to  the  way  June  had  behaved  in  the  cabin 
in  Lonesome  Cove.  Before  he  went  to  bed 
he  slipped  out  to  the  old  well  behind  the 
house  and  sat  on  the  water-trough  in 
gloomy  unrest,  looking  now  and  then  at 
the  stars  that  hung  over  the  Cove  and  over 
the  Gap  beyond  where  the  stranger  was 
bound.  It  would  have  pleased  him  a  good 
deal  could  he  have  known  that  the  stranger 
was  pushing  his  big  black  horse  on  his  way 
under  those  stars  towards  the  outer  world. 

IX 

It  was  court  day  at  the  county  seat 
across  the  Kentucky  line.  Hale  had  risen 
early,  as  every  one  must  if  he  would  get 


his  breakfast  in  the  mountains,  even  in  the 
hotels  in  the  county  seats,  and  he  sat  with 
his  feet  on  the  railing  of  the  hotel  porch, 
which  fronted  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
He  had  had  his  heart-breaking  failures 
since  the  autumn  before,  but  he  was  in  good 
cheer  now,  for  his  feverish  enthusiasm  had 
at  last  clutched  a  man  who  would  take  u{) 
not  only  his  options  on  the  great  Gap  be- 
yond Black  Mountain  but  on  the  cannel- 
coal  lands  of  Devil  Judd  Tolliver  as  well. 
He  was  riding  across  from  the  Blue-grass 
to  meet  this  man  at  the  railroad  in  Virginia, 
two  hundred  miles  away;  he  had  stopped 
to  examine  some  titles  at  the  county  seat 
and  he  meant  to  go  on  that  day  by  w^ay  of 
Lonesome  Cove.  Opposite  was  the  brick 
Court  House — every  window  lacking  at 
least  one  pane,  the  steps  yellow  with  dirt 
and  tobacco  juice,  the  doorway  and  the 
bricks  about  the  upper  windows  bullet- 
dented  and  eloquent  with  memories  of  the 
feud  which  had  long  embroiled  the  whole 
county.  Not  that  everybody  took  part  in 
it,  but,  on  the  matter,  everybody,  as  an  old 
woman  told  him,  "had  feelin's."  It  had 
begun,  so  he  learned,  just  after  the  war. 
Two  boys  were  playing  marbles  in  the  road 
along  the  Cumberland  River,  and  one  had 
a  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  The 
other  boy  made  fun  of  it  and  the  boy  with 
the  patch  went  home  and  told  his  father. 
As  a  result  there  had  already  been  thirty 
years  of  local  war.  In  the  last  race  for 
legislature,  political  issues  were  submerged 
and  the  feud  was  the  sole  issue.  And  a 
Tolliver  had  carried  that  boy's  trouser- 
patch  like  a  flag  to  victory  and  was  sitting 
in  the  lower  House  at  that  time  helping  to 
make  laws  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  Now 
Bad  Rufe  Tolliver  was  in  the  hills  again 
and  the  end  was  not  yet.  Already  people 
were  pouring  in,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— the  men  slouch-hatted  and  stalking 
through  the  mud  in  the  rain,  or  filing  in  on 
horseback — riding  double  sometimes — two 
men  or  two  w^omen,  or  a  man  with  his  wife 
or  daughter  behind  him,  or  a  woman  with 
a  baby  in  her  lap  and  two  more  children 
behind — all  dressed  in  homespun  or  store- 
clothes,  the  paint  from  artificial  flowers  on 
her  hat  streaking  the  face  of  some  girl  who 
had  unwisely  scanned  the  heavens  that 
morning.  Soon  the  square  was  filled  with 
hitched  horses,  and  an  auctioneer  was 
bidding  off  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses 
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to  the  crowd  of  mountaineers  about  him, 
while  the  women  sold  eggs  and  butter  and 
bought  things  for  use  at  home.  Now  and 
then,  an  open  feudsman  with  a  Winchester 
passed  and  many  a  man  was  belted  with 
cartridges  for  the  big  pistol  dangling  at  his 
hip.  When  court  opened,  the  rain  ceased, 
the  sun  came  out  and  Hale  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  battered  temple 
of  justice.  On  one  corner  of  the  square  he 
could  see  the  chief  store  of  the  town — 
"Buck  Falin — General  Merchandise,"  and 
the  big  man  in  the  door  with  the  bushy  red- 
head, he  guessed,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Falin  clan.  Outside  the  door  stood  a  smaller 
replica  of  the  same  figure,  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  of  the  band  that  had 
nearly  ridden  him  down  at  the  Gap  when 
they  were  looking  for  young  Dave  Tolliver, 
the  autumn  before.  That,  doubtless,  was 
young  Buck.  For  a  moment  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  court-room.  A  Falin  was 
on  trial  and  the  grizzled  judge  was  speaking 
angrily : 

''This  is  the  third  time  you've  had  this 
trial  postponed  because  you  hain't  got  no 
lawyer.  I  ain't  goin'  to  put  it  off.  Have 
you  got  you  a  lawyer  now?" 

"Yes,  Jedge,"  said  the  defendant. 

"Well,  whar  is  he?" 

"Over  thar  on  the  jury." 

The  judge  looked  at  the  man  on  the 
jury. 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  better  leave  him 
whar  he  is.  He'll  do  you  more  good  thar 
than  any  whar  else." 

Hale  laughed  aloud — the  judge  glared 
at  him  and  he  turned  quickly  upstairs  to 
his  work  in  the  deed-room.  Till  noon  he 
worked  and  yet  there  was  no  trouble. 
After  dinner  he  went  back  and  in  two  hours 
his  work  was  done.  An  atmospheric  dif- 
ference he  felt  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
door.  The  crowd  had  melted  from  the 
square.  There  were  no  women  in  sight  but 
eight  armed  men  w'ere  in  front  of  the  door 
and  two  of  them — a  red  Falin  and  a  black 
Tolliver — Bad  Rufe  it  was — were  quarrel- 
ing. In  every  door-way  stood  a  man  cau- 
tiously looking  on,  and  in  a  hotel  window 
he  saw  a  woman's  frightened  face.  It  was 
so  still  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  a 
tragedy  could  be  imminent,  and  yet,  w'hile 
he  was  trying  to  take  the  conditions  in,  one 
of  the  quarreling  men — Bad  Rufe  Tolliver 
— whipped  out  his  revolver  and  before  he 


could  level  it,  a  Falin  struck  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  into  his  back.  Another  Tolliver 
flashed  his  weapon  on  the  Falin.  This 
Tolliver  was  covered  by  another  Falin  and 
in  so  many  flashes  of  lightning  the  eight 
men  in  front  of  him  were  covering  each 
other — every  man  afraid  to  be  the  first  to 
shoot,  since  he  knew  that  the  flash  of  his 
own  pistol  meant  instantaneous  death  for 
him.  As  Hale  shrank  back,  he  pushed 
against  somebody  who  thrust  him  aside. 
It  was  the  Judge: 

"Why  don't  somebody  shoot?"  he  asked 
sarcastically.  "  You're  a  purty  set  o'  fools, 
ain't  you?  I  want  you  all  to  stop  this 
damned  foolishness.  Now  when  I  give  the 
word  I  want  you,  Jim  Falin  and  Rufe  Tol- 
liver thar  to  drap  yer  guns." 

Already  Rufe  was  grinning  like  a  devil 
over  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

"Now!"  said  the  Judge,  and  the  two 
guns  were  dropped. 

"Put  'em  in  yo'  pockets." 

They  did. 

"Drap!"  All  dropped  and,  with  those 
tw^o,  all  put  up  their  guns — each  man,  how- 
ever, watching  now  the  man  who  had  just 
been  covering  him.  It  is  not  wise  for  the 
stranger  to  show  too  much  interest  in  the 
personal  affairs  of  mountain  men,  and  Hale 
left  the  Judge  berating  them  and  went  to 
the  hotel  to  get  ready  for  the  Gap,  little 
dreaming  how  fixed  the  faces  of  some  of 
those  men  were  in  his  brain  and  how,  later, 
they  w^ere  to  rise  in  his  memory  again. 
His  horse  was  lame — but  he  must  go  on: 
so  he  hired  a  "yaller"  mule  from  the  land- 
lord and  when  the  beast  was  brought 
around  he  overheard  two  men  talking  at 
the  end  of  the  porch. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  they've  made 
peace." 

"Yes,  Rufe's  going  away  agin  and  they 
shuk  hands — all  of  'em."  The  other 
laughed. 

"Rufe  ain't  gone  yit!" 

The  Cumberland  River  w^as  rain-swollen. 
The  home-going  people  w^ere  helping  each 
other  across  it  and,  as  Hale  approached  the 
ford  of  a  creek  half  a  mile  beyond  the  river, 
a  black-haired  girl  was  standing  on  a  bould- 
er looking  helplessly  at  the  yellow  w-ater, 
and  two  boys  were  on  the  ground  below 
her.     One  of  them  looked  up  at  Hale: 

"I  wish  ye'd  help  this  lady  'cross." 

"Certainly,"    said   Hale,   and   the   girl 
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giggled  when  he  laboriously  turned  his  old 
mule  up  to  the  boulder.  Not  accustomed 
to  have  ladies  ride  behind  him,  Hale  had 
turned  the  wrong  side.  Again  he  labo- 
riously wheeled  about  and  into  the  yellow 
torrent  with  the  girl  behind  him,  the  old 
beast  stumbling  over  the  stones,  whereat 
the  girl,  unafraid,  made  sounds  of  much 
merriment.  Across,  Hale  stopped  and  said 
courteously: 

''  If  you  are  going  up  this  way,  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  ride  on." 

''Well,  I  wasn't  crossin'  that  crick  jes 
exactly  fer  fun,"  said  the  girl  demurely,  and 
then  she  murmured  something  about  her 
cousins  and  looked  back.  They  had  gone 
down  to  a  shallower  ford  and  when  they, 
too,  had  waded  across,  they  said  nothing 
and  the  girl  said  nothing — so  Hale  started 
on,  the  two  boys  following.  The  mule  was 
slow  and,  being  in  a  hurry.  Hale  urged  him 
with  his  whip.  Every  time  he  struck,  the 
beast  would  kick  up  and  once  the  girl  came 
near  going  off.  . 

"You  must  watch  out,  when  I  hit  him," 
said  Hale. 

"I  don't  know  when  you're  goin'  to  hit 
him,"  she  drawled  unconcernedly. 

"Well,  I'll  let  you  know,"  said  Hale 
laughing.  "Now!"  And,  as  he  whacked 
the  beast  again,  the  girl  laughed  and  they 
were  better  acquainted.  Presently  they 
passed  two  boys.  Hale  was  wearing  riding- 
boots  and  tight  breeches  and  one  of  the 
boys  ran  his  eyes  up  boot  and  leg  and  if 
they  were  lifted  higher.  Hale  could  not  tell. 

"Whar'd  you  git  him?"  he  squeaked. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  as  the  mule 
broke  into  a  trot. 

"Ain't  got  time  to  tell.  They  are  my 
cousins,"  explained  the  girl. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  Hale. 
.    "Loretty  ToUiver."     Hale  turned  in  his 
saddle. 

"Are  you  the  daughter  of  Dave  ToUi- 
ver?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you've  got  a  brother  named 
Dave?" 

"  Yes."  This,  then,  was  the  sister  of  the 
black-haired  boy  he  had  seen  in  the  Lone- 
some Cov^e. 

"Haven't  you  got  some  kinfolks  over  the 
mountain?" 

"Yes,  I  got  an  Uncle  livin'  over  thar. 
Devil  Judd,  folks  calls  him,"  said  the  girl 


simply.  This  girl  was  cousin  to  little  June 
in  Lonesome  Cove.  Every  now  and  then 
she  would  look  behind  them,  and  when 
Hale  turned  again  inquiringly  she  ex- 
plained: 

"  I'm  worried  a])Out  my  cousins  back 
thar.  I'm  afecrd  somethin'  mought  happen 
to  'em." 

"  Shall  we  wait  for  them  ?  " 

"Oh,  no — I  reckon  not." 

Soon  they  overtook  two  men  on  horse- 
back, and  after  they  passed  and  were  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  them,  one  of  the  men  lifted 
his  voice  jestingly: 

"Is  that  your  woman,  stranger,  or  have 
you  just  borrowed  her?"  Hale  shouted 
back : 

"No,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I've  just  borrowed 
her,"  and  he  turned  to  see  how  she  would 
take  this  answering  pleasantry.  She  was 
looking  down  shyly  and  she  did  not  seem 
much  pleased. 

"They  are  kinfolks  o'  mine,  too,"  she 
said,  and  whether  it  was  in  explanation  or 
as  a  rebuke,  Hale  could  not  determine. 

"You  must  be  kin  to  everybody  around 
here?" 

"Most  everybody,"  she  said  simply. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  creek. 

"I  have  to  turn  up  here,"  said  Hale. 

"So  do  I,"  she  said,  smiling  now  directly 
at  him. 

"Good!"  he  said,  and  they  went  on — 
Hale  asking  more  questions.  She  was 
going  to  school  at  the  county  seat  the  com- 
ing winter  and  she  was  fifteen  years  old. 

"That's  right.  The  trouble  in  the 
mountains  is  that  you  girls  marry  so  early 
that  you  don't  have  time  to  get  an  educa- 
tion." She  wasn't  going  to  marry  early, 
she  said,  but  Hale  learned  now  that  she 
had  a  sweetheart  who  had  been  in  town 
that  day  and  apparently  the  two  had  had  a 
quarrel.  Who  it  was,  she  would  net  tell, 
and  Hale  would  have  been  amazed  had 
he  known  the  sweetheart  was  none  other 
than  young  Buck  Falin  and  that  the  quar- 
rel between  the  lovers  had  sprung  from  the 
opening  quarrel  that  day,  between  the  clans. 
Once  again  she  came  near  going  off  the 
mule,  and  Hale  observed  that  she  was  hold- 
ing to  the  cantel  of  his  saddle. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  suddenly,  "hadn't 
you  better  catch  hold  of  me  ?  "  She  shook 
her  head  vigorously  and  made  two  not-to- 
be-rendered  sounds  that  meant: 
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''No,  indeed." 

''Well,  if  this  were  your  sweetheart  you'd 
take  hold  of  him,  wouldn't  you?" 

Again  she  gave  a  vigorous  shake  of  the 
head. 

"Well,  if  he  saw  you  riding  behind  me, 
he  wouldn't  hke  it,  would  he?" 

"She  didn't  keer,"  she  said,  but  Hale 
did;  and  when  he  heard  the  galloping  of 
horses  behind  him,  saw  two  men  coming 
and  heard  one  of  them  shouting — "Hyeh, 
you  man  on  that  yaller  mule,  stop  thar" — 
he  shifted  his  revolver,  pulled  in  and  waited 
with  some  uneasiness.  They  came  up,  reel- 
ing in  their  saddles — neither  one  the  girl's 
sweetheart,  as  he  saw  at  once  from  her  face 
— and  began  to  ask  what  the  girl  charac- 
terized afterwards  as  "unnecessary  ques- 
tions": who  he  Avas,  who  she  w^as,  and 
w^here  they  were  going.  Hale  answered  so 
shortly  that  the  girl  thought  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  fight,  and  she  was  on  the  point 
of  slipping  from  the  mule. 

"Sit  still,"  said  Hale,  quietly.  "There's 
not  going  to  be  a  fight  so  long  as  you  are 
here." 

"Thar  hain't!"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"Well" — then  he  looked  sharply  at  the  girl 
and  turned  his  horse — "Come  on,  Bill — 
that's  ole  Dave  Tolliver's  gal."  The  girl's 
face  was  on  fire. 

"Them  mean  Falins!"  she  said  con- 
temptuously, and  somehow  the  mere  fact 
that  Hale  had  been  even  for  the  moment 
antagonistic  to  the  other  faction  seemed  to 
put  him  in  the  girl's  mind  at  once  on  her 
side,  and  straightway  she  talked  freely  of 
the  feud.  Devil  Judd  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  it  for  a  long  time,  she  said,  except 
to  keep  it  down— especially  since  he  and 
her  father  had  had  a  "fallin'  out"  and  the 
two  families  did  not  visit  much — though 
she  and  her  cousin  June  sometimes  spent 
the  night  with  each  other. 

"You  won't  be  able  to  git  over  thar  till 
long  after  dark,"  she  said,  and  she  caught 
her  breath  so  suddenly  and  so  sharply  that 
Hale  turned  to  see  w^hat  the  matter  was. 
She  searched  his  face  wdth  her  black  eyes, 
which  were  like  June's  without  the  depths 
of  June's. 

"I  was  just  a-wonderin'  if  mebbe  you 
wasn't  the  same  feller  that  was  over  in 
Lonesome  last  fall." 

"Maybe  I  am — my  name's  Hale."  The 
girl  laughed.     "Well,  if  this  ain't  the  beat- 


enest!  I've  heerd  June  talk  aljout  you.  My 
Ijrother  Dave  don't  like  you  over  much,"  she 
added  frankly.  "I  reckon  we'll  see  Dave 
purty  soon.  If  this  ain't  the  beatenest!" 
she  repeated,  and  she  laughed  again,  as 
she  always  did  laugh,  it  seemed  to  Hale, 
when  there  was  any  prospect  of  getting  him 
into  trouble. 

"You  can't  git  over  thar  till  long  after 
dark,"  she  said  again  presently. 

"Is  there  any  place  on  the  way  where  I 
can  get  to  stay  all  night?" 

"You  can  stay  all  night  with  the  Red 
Fox  on  top  of  the  mountain." 

"The  Red  Fox,"  repeated  Hale. 

"Yes,  he  lives  right  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain.    You  can't  miss  his  house." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him.  I  saw  him 
talking  to  one  of  the  Falins  in  town  to-day  be- 
hind the  barn  when  I  went  to  get  my  horse." 

"You — seed — him — a-talkin' — to  a  Fa- 
lin  ajore  the  trouble  come  up  ?  "  the  girl  asked 
slowly  and  with  such  significance  that  Hale 
turned  to  look  at  her.  He  felt  straightway 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  said  that,  and  the 
day  w^as  to  come  when  he  would  remember 
it  to  his  cost.  He  knew  how  foolish  it  was 
for  the  stranger  to  show  sympathy  with  or 
interest  in  one  faction  or  another  in  a 
mountain  feud — but  to  give  any  kind  of 
information  of  one  to  the  other — that  was 
unwise  indeed.  Ahead  of  them  now,  a  little 
stream  ran  from  a  ravine  across  the  road. 
Beyond  was  a  cabin;  in  the  doorw^ay  were 
several  faces  and  sitting  on  a  horse  at  the 
gate  was  young  Dave  Tolliver. 

"Well,  I  git  down  here,"  said  the  girl, 
and  before  his  mule  stopped  she  slid  from 
behind  him  and  made  for  the  gate  without 
a  word  of  thanks  or  good-by. 

"Howdye!"  said  Hale,  taking  in  the 
group  W'ith  his  glance,  but  leaving  his  eyes 
on  young  Dave.  The  rest  nodded,  but  the 
boy  was  too  surprised  for  speech,  and  the 
spirit  of  deviltry  took  the  girl  when  she  saw^ 
her  brother's  face,  and  at  the  gate  she 
turned: 

"Much  obleeged,"  she  said.  "Tell  June 
I'm  a-comin'  over  to  see  her  next  Sunday." 

"I  will,"  said  Hale,  and  he  rode  on.  To 
his  surprise,  when  he  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  he  heard  the  boy  spurring  after  him, 
and  he  looked  around  inquiringly  as  young 
Dave  drew  alongside;  but  the  boy  said 
nothing  and  Hale,  amused,  kept  still,  w^on- 
dering  when  the  lad  would  open  speech. 
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At  the  mouth  of  another  httle  creek  the 
boy  stopped  his  horse  as  though  he  was  to 
turn  up  that  way. 

''You've  come  back  agin,"  he  said, 
searching  Hale's  face  with  his  black  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  Hale,  "I've  come  back 
again." 

"You  goin'  over  to  Lonesome  Cove?" 

"Yes." 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  a  sudden  change 
of  mind  was  plain  to  Hale  in  his  face. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  Uncle  Judd  about  the 
trouble  in  town  to-day,"  he  said,  still  look- 
ing fixedly  at  Hale. 

"Certainly." 

"Did  you  tell  the  Red  Fox  that  day  you 
seed  him  when  you  was  goin'  over  to  the 
gap  last  fall  that  you  seed  me  at  Uncle 
Judd's?" 

"No,"  said  Hale.  "But  how  did  you 
know  that  I  saw  the  Red  Fox  that  day?" 
The  boy  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"So  long,"  he  said.  "See  you  agin  some 
day." 

The  way  was  steep  and  the  sun  w^as 
down  and  darkness  gathering  before  Hale 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain — so  he 
hallooed  at  the  yard  fence  of  the  Red  Fox, 
who  peered  cautiously  out  of  the  door  and 
asked  his  name  before  he  came  to  the  gate. 
And  there,  with  a  grin  on  his  curious  mis- 
matched face,  he  repeated  young  Dave's 
words: 

"You've  come  back  agin."  And  Hale 
repeated  his: 

"Yes,  I've  come  back  again." 

"You  goin'  over  to  Lonesome  Cove?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hale  impatiently,  "I'm  go- 
ing over  to  Lonesome  Cove.  Can  I  stay 
here  all  night?" 

"Shore!"  said  the  old  man  hospitably. 
"That's  a  fine  hoss  you  got  thar,"  he  added 
with  a  chuckle.  "Been  swappin' ? "  Hale 
had  to  laugh  as  he  climbed  down  from  the 
bony  ear-flopping  beast. 

"I  left  my  horse  in  town — he's  lame." 

"Yes,  I  seed  you  thar."  Hale  could  not 
resist: 

"Yes,  and  I  seed  you,"  The  old  man 
almost  turned. 

' '  Whar  ? ' '  Again  the  temptation  was  too 
great. 

"Talking  to  the  Falin  who  started  the 
row."'  This  time  the  Red  Fox  wheeled 
sharply  and  his  pale  blue  eyes  filled  with 
suspicion. 


"I  keeps  friends  with  both  sides,"  he 
said.     "Ain't  many  folks  can  do  that." 

"I  reckon  not,"  said  Hale  calmly,  but  in 
the  ])ale  eyes  he  still  saw  suspicion. 

When  they  entered  the  cabin,  a  little  old 
woman  in  black,  dumb  and  noiseless,  was 
cooking  supper.  The  children  of  the  two, 
he  learned,  had  scattered,  and  they  lived 
there  alone.  On  the  mantel  were  two  pis- 
tols and  in  one  corner  was  the  big  Win- 
chester he  remembered  and  behind  it  was 
the  big  brass  telescope.  On  the  table  was 
a  Bible  and  a  volume  of  Swedenborg,  and 
among  the  usual  strings  of  pepper-pods 
and  beans  and  twisted  long  green  tobacco 
were  drying  herbs  and  roots  of  all  kinds, 
and  about  the  fireplace  were  bottles  of 
liquids  that  had  been  stewed  from  them. 
'The  little  old  woman  served,  and  opened 
her  lips  not  at  all.  Supper  was  eaten  with 
no  further  reference  to  the  doings  in  town 
that  day  and  no  word  was  said  about  their 
meeting  when  Hale  first  went  to  Lonesome 
Cove,  until  they  were  smoking  on  the 
porch. 

"I  heerd  you  found  some  mighty  fine 
coal  over  in  Lonesome  Cove." 

"Yes." 

"Young  Dave  Tolliver  thinks  you  found 
somethin'  else  thar,  too,"  chuckled  the  Red 
Fox. 

"I  did,"  said  Hale  coolly,  and  the  old 
man  chuckled  again. 

"She's  a  purty  leetle  gal — shore." 

"Who  is?"  asked  Hale,  looking  calmly 
at  his  questioner,  and  the  Red  Fox  lapsed 
into  baffled  silence. 

The  moon  was  brilliant  and  the  night 
w^as  still.  Suddenly  the  Red  Fox  cocked 
his  ear  like  a  hound  and  w^ithout  a  word 
slipped  swiftly  within  the  cabin.  A  mo- 
ment later  Hale  heard  the  galloping  of  a 
horse  and  from  out  the  dark  woods  loped 
a  horseman  with  a  Winchester  across  his 
saddle  bow.  He  pulled  in  at  the  gate,  but 
before  he  could  shout  "Hello"  the  Red 
Fox  had  stepped  from  the  porch  into  the 
moonlight  and  was  going  to  meet  him. 
Hale  had  never  seen  a  more  easy,  graceful, 
daring  figure  on  horseback,  and  in  the 
bright  light  he  could  make  out  the  reckless 
face  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  first  to 
flash  his  pistol  in  town  that  day — Bad  Rufe 
Tolliver.  For  ten  minutes  the  two  talked 
in  whispers — Rufe  bent  forward  with  one 
elbow  on  the  withers  of  his  horse  but  lifting 
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his  eyes  every  now  and  then  to  the  stranger 
seated  in  the  porch — and  then  the  horse- 
man turned  with  an  oath  and  galloped  in- 
to the  darkness  whence  he  came,  while  the 
Red  Fox  slouched  back  to  the  porch  and 
dropped  silently  into  his  seat. 

''Who  was  that?"  asked  Hale. 

''BadRufeTolliver." 

''I've  heard  of  him." 

"Most  everybody  in  these  mountains 
has.  He's  the  feller  that's  always  causin' 
trouble.  Him  and  Joe  Falin  agreed  to  go 
West  last  fall  to  end  the  war.  Joe  was 
killed  out  thar,  and  now  Rufe  claims  Joe 
don't  count  now  an'  he's  got  the  right  to 
come  back.  Soon's  he  comes  back  things 
git  frolicksome  agin.  He  swore  he  wouldn't 
go  back  unless  another  Falin  goes  too. 
Wirt  Falin  agreed,  and  that's  how  they 
made  peace  to-day.  Now  Rufe  says  he 
won't  go  at  all — truce  or  no  truce.  My 
wife  in  thar  is  a  Tolliver,  but  both  sides 
comes  to  me  and  I  keeps  peace  with  both 
of  'em." 

No  doubt  he  did,  Hale  thought,  keep 
peace  or  mischief  with  or  against  anybody 
with  that  face  of  his.  That  was  a  common 
type  of  the  bad  man,  that  horseman  who 
had  galloped  away  from  the  gate — but  this 
old  man  with  his  dual  face  who  preached 
the  Word  on  Sundays  and  on  other  days 
was  a  walking  arsenal;  who  dreamed 
dreams  and  had  visions  and  slipped  through 
the  hills  in  his  mysterious  moccasins  on 
errands  of  mercy  or  chasing  men  from 
vanity,  personal  enmity  or  for  fun,  and  still 
appeared  so  sane — he  was  a  type  that  con- 
founded. No  wonder  for  these  reasons 
and  as  a  tribute  to  his  infernal  shrewdness 
he  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Red  Fox 
of  the  Mountains.  But  Hale  was  too  tired 
for  further  speculation  and  presently  he 
yawned. 

"Want  to  lay  down?"  asked  the  old 
man  quickly. 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Hale,  and  they  went 
inside.  The  little  old  woman  had  her  face 
to  the  wall  in  a  bed  in  one  corner  and  the 
Red  Fox  pointed  to  a  bed  in  the  other : 

"Thar's  yo'  bed."  Again  Hale's  eyes 
fell  on  the  big  Winchester. 

"I  reckon  thar  hain't  more'n  two  others 
like  it  in  all  these  mountains." 

"What's  the  calibre?" 

"Biggest  made,"  was  the  answer,  "a 
50x75." 


"Centre  fire?" 

"Rim,"  said  the  Red  Fox. 

"Gracious,"  laughed  Hale,  "what  do 
you  want  such  a  l)ig  one  for?" 

"Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone — in 
these  mountains,"  said  the  Red  Fox  grimly. 

When  Hale  lay  down  he  could  hear  the 
old  man  quavering  out  a  hymn  or  two  on 
the  porch  outside :  and  when,  worn  out  with 
the  day,  he  went  to  sleep,  the  Red  Fox  was 
reading  his  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
dip.  It  is  fatefully  strange  when  people, 
whose  lives  tragically  intersect,  look  back  to 
their  first  meetings  with  one  another,  and 
Hale  never  forgot  that  night  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Red  Fox.  For  had  Bad  Rufe  Tolliver, 
while  he  whispered  at  the  gate,  known  the 
part  the  quiet  young  man  silently  seated  in 
the  porch  would  play  in  his  life,  he  would 
have  shot  him  where  he  sat :  and  could  the 
Red  Fox  have  known  the  part  his  sleeping 
guest  w^as  to  play  in  his,  the  old  man  would 
have  knifed  him  where  he  lay. 


X 


Hale  opened  his  eyes  on  the  little  old 
woman  in  black,  next  morning,  moving 
ghostlike  through  the  dim  interior  to  the 
kitchen.  A  woodthrush  was  singing  when  he 
stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  its  cool  notes 
had  the  liquid  freshness  of  the  morning. 
Breakfast  over,  he  concluded  to  leave  the 
yellow  mule  with  the  Red  Fox  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  county  town  and  to  walk  down 
the  mountain,  but  before  he  got  aw^ay  the 
landlord's  son  turned  up  with  his  own  horse, 
still  lame,  but  well  enough  to  limp  along 
without  doing  himself  harm.  So,  leading 
the  horse,  Hale  started  down. 

The  sun  w^as  rising  over  still  seas  of  white 
mist  and  wave  after  w^ave  of  blue  Virginia 
hills.  In  the  shadows  below  it  smote  the 
mists  into  tatters;  leaf  and  bush  glittered 
as  though  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  down  Hale 
went  under  a  trembling  dew-drenched  world 
and  along  a  tumbling  series  of  water-falls 
that  flashed  through  tall  ferns,  blossoming 
laurel  and  shining  leaves  of  rhododendron. 
Once  he  heard  something  move  below  him 
and  then  the  crackling  of  brush  sounded 
far  to  one  side  of  the  road.  He  knew  it  was 
a  man  who  would  be  watching  him  from  a 
covert  and,  straightway,  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence of  any  hostile  or  secret  purpose,  he 
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began  to  whistle.  Farther  below,  two  men 
with  Winchesters  rose  from  the  bushes  and 
asked  his  name  and  his  business.  He  told 
both  readily.  Everybody,  it  seemed,  was 
prepared  for  hostilities  and,  though  the  news 
of  the  patched-up  peace  had  spread,  it  was 
plain  that  the  factions  were  still  suspicious 
and  on  guard.  Then  the  loneliness  almost 
of  Lonesome  Cove  itself  set  in.  For  miles 
he  saw  nothing  alive  but  an  occasional  bird 
and  heard  no  sound  but  of  running  water  or 
rustling  leaf.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  his 
horse's  lameness  had  grown  so  much  bet- 
ter that  he  mounted  him  and  rode  slowly 
up  the  river.  Within  an  hour  he  could  see 
the  still  crest  of  the  .Lonesome  Pine.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  a  mile  farther  on  was  an 
old  gristmill  with  its  water-wheel  asleep,  and 
whittling  at  the  door  outside  was  the  old 
miller.  Uncle  Billy  Beams,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  coming  of  the  black  horse's  feet, 
looked  up  and  showed  no  surprise  at  all 
when  he  saw  Hale. 

''I  heard  you  was  comin',"  he  shouted, 
hailing  him  cheerily  by  name.  * '  Ain't  fish- 
in'  this  timef" 

''No,"  said  Hale,  not  this  time." 

*' Well,  git  down  and  rest  a  spell,  June '11 
be  here  in  a  minute  an'  you  can  ride  back 
with  her.  I  reckon  you  air  goin'  that 
a- way." 

"June!" 

''Shore!  My,  but  she'll  be  glad  to  see 
ye!  She's  always  talkin'  about  ye.  You 
told  her  you  was  comin'  back  an'  ever'body 
told  her  you  wasn't:  but  that  leetle  gal 
al'ays  said  she  knowed  you  was,  because 
you  said  you  was.  She's  growed  some — 
an'  if  she  ain't  purty,  well  I'd  tell  a  man! 
You  jest  tie  yo'  hoss  up  thar  behind  the 
mill  so  she  can't  see  it,  an'  git  inside  the 
mill  when  she  comes  round  that  bend  thar. 
My,  but  hit'll  be  a  surprise  fer  her." 

The  old  man  chuckled  so  cheerily  that 
Hale,  to  humor  him,  hitched  his  horse  to  a 
sapling,  came  back  and  sat  in  the  door  of 
the  mill.  The  old  man  knew  all  about  the 
trouble  in  town  the  day  before. 

"I  want  to  give  ye  a  leetle  advice.  Keep 
yo'  mouth  plum'  shut  about  this  here 
war.  I'm  Jestice  of  the  Peace,  but  that's 
the  only  way  I've  kept  outen  of  it  fer  thirty 
years  ;  an'  hit's  the  only  way  you  can  keep 
outen  it." 

"Thank  you,  I  mean  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut,  but  would  you  mind " 


"Git  in!"  interrupted  the  old  man  ea- 
gerly. "Hyeh  she  comes,"  His  kind  old 
face  creased  into  a  welcoming  smile,  and 
between  the  logs  of  the  mill  Hale,  inside, 
could  see  an  old  sorrel  horse  slowly  coming 
through  the  lights  and  shadows  down  the 
road.  On  its  back  was  a  sack  of  corn  and 
perched  on  the  sack  was  a  little  girl  with 
her  bare  feet  in  the  hollows  behind  the  old 
nag's  withers.  She  was  looking  sidewise, 
quite  hidden  by  a  scarlet  poke-bonnet,  and 
at  the  old  man's  shout  she  turned  the  smil- 
ing face  of  little  June.  With  an  answering 
cry,  she  struck  the  old  nag  with  a  switch  and 
before  the  old  man  could  rise  to  help  her 
down,  slipped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

"Why,  honey,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
whut  I'm  goin'  to  do  'bout  yo'  corn. 
Shaft's  broke  an'  I  can't  do  no  grindin' 
till  to-morrow." 

"Well,  Uncle  Billy,  we  ain't  got  a  pint  o' 
meal  in  the  house,"  she  said.  "You  just 
got  to  lend  me  some." 

"All  right,  honey,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
he  cleared  his  throat  as  a  signal  for  Hale. 

The  little  girl  was  pushing  her  bonnet 
back  when  Hale  stepped  into  sight  and, 
unstartled,  unsmiling,  unspeaking,  she 
looked  steadily  at  him — one  hand  motion- 
less for  a  moment  on  her  bronze  heap  of 
hair  and  then  slipping  down  past  her  cheek 
to  clench  the  other  tightly.  Uncle  Billy  was 
bewildered. 

"Why,  June,  hit's  Mr.  Hale— why " 

"Howdye,  June!"  said  Hale,  who  was 
no  less  puzzled — and  still  she  gave  no  sign 
that  she  had  ever  seen  him  before  except 
reluctantly  to  give  him  her  hand.  Then 
she  turned  sullenly  away  and  sat  down  in 
the  door  of  the  mill  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  and  her  chin  in  her  hands. 

Dumbfounded,  the  old  miller  pulled  the 
sack  of  corn  from  the  horse  and  leaned  it 
against  the  mill.  Then  he  took  out  his 
pipe,  filled  and  lighted  it  slowly  and  turned 
his  perplexed  eyes  to  the  sun. 

"Well,  honey,"  he  said,  as  though  he 
were  doing  the  best  he  could  with  a  difficult 
situation,  "I'll  have  to  git  you  that  meal 
at  the  house.  'Bout  dinner  time  now. 
You  an'  Mr.  Hale  thar  come  on  and  git 
somethin'  to  eat  afore  ye  go  back." 

"I  got  to  git  on  back  home,"  said  June, 
rising. 

"No  you  ain't — I  bet  you  got  dinner  fer 
yo'  step  mammy  afore  you  left,  an'  I  jus' 
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know  you  was  aimin'  to  take  a  snack  with 
mc  an'  ole  Hon."  The  h'ttle  girl  hesitated 
— she  had  no  denial — and  the  old  fellow 
smiled  kindly. 

''Come  on,  now." 

Little  June  walked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  miller  from  Hale  back  to  the  old  man's 
cabin,  two  hundred  yards  up  the  road, 
answering  his  questions  but  not  Hale's,  and 
never  meeting  the  hitter's  eyes  with  her  own. 
''Ole  Hon,"  the  portly  old  woman  whom 
Hale  remembered,  with  brass-rimmed 
spectacles  and  a  clay  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
came  out  on  the  porch  and  welcomed  them 
heartily  under  the  honey-suckle  vines.  Her 
mouth  and  face  were  alive  with  humor 
when  she  saw  Hale,  and  her  eyes  took  in 
both  him  and  the  little  girl  keenly.  The 
miller  and  Hale  leaned  chairs  against  the 
wall  while  the  girl  sat  at  the  entrance  of 
the  porch.  Suddenly  Hale  went  out  to 
his  horse  and  took  out  a  package  from  his 
saddle-pockets. 

"I've  got  some  candy  in  here  for  you," 
he  said  smiling. 

"I  don't  want  no  candy,"  she  said,  still 
not  looking  at  him  and  with  a  little  move- 
ment of  her  knees  away  from  him. 

"Why,  honey,"  said  Uncle  Billy  again, 
"whut  is  the  matter  w^ith  ye?  I  thought 
ye  was  great  friends."  The  little  girl  rose 
hastily. 

"No,  we  ain't  nuther,"  she  said,  and  she 
whisked  herself  indoors.  Hale  put  the 
package  back  with  some  embarrassment 
and  the  old  miller  laughed. 

"Well,  well — she's  a  quar  little  critter; 
mebbe  she's  mad  because  you  stayed  away 
so  long." 

At  the  table  June  wanted  to  help  Ole 
Hon  and  wait  to  eat  with  her,  but  Uncle 
Billv  made  her  sit  down  with  him  and 
Hale,  and  so  shy  was  she  about  it  that  she 
hardly  ate  anything.  Once  only  did  she 
look  up  from  fier  plate  and  that  was  when 
Uncle  Billy,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  said: 

"He's  a  bad  un."  He  w^as  speaking  of 
Rufe  Tolliver,  and  at  the  mention  of  his 
name  there  was  a  frightened  look  in  the 
little  girl's  eyes,  when  she  quickly  raised 
them,  that  made  Hale  wonder. 

An  hour  later  they  were  riding  side  by 
side — Hale  and  June^on  through  the 
lights  and  shadows  towards  Lonesome 
Cove.  Uncle  Billy  turned  back  from  the 
gate  to  the  porch. 


"He  ain't  come  back  hyeh  jes'  fer  coal," 
said  Ole  Hon. 

"Shucks!"  said  Uncle  Billy;  "you  wom- 
en-folks can't  think  'bout  nothin'  'cept  one 
thing.     He's  too  old  fer  her." 

"She'll  git  ole  enough  fer  Jiim — an'  you 
men-folks  don't  think  less — you  jest  talk 
less."  And  she  went  back  into  the  kitchen, 
and  on  the  porch  the  old  miller  puffed  on  a 
new  idea  in  his  pipe. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two  rode  in  silence 
and  not  yet  had  June  lifted  her  eyes  to  him. 

"You've  forgotten  me,  June." 

"No,  I  hain't,  nuther." 

"You  said  you'd  be  waiting  for  me." 
June's  lashes  went  lower  still. 

"I  was." 

"Well,  w^hat's  the  matter?  I'm  mighty 
sorry  I  couldn't  get  back  sooner." 

"Huh!"  said  June  scornfully,  and  he 
knew  Uncle  Billy  in  his  guess  as  to  the 
trouble  w^as  far  afield,  and  so  he  tried  an- 
other tack. 

"I've  been  over  to  the  county  seat  and  I 
saw^  lots  of  your  kinfolks  over  there."  She 
showed  no  curiosity,  no  surprise,  and  still 
she  did  not  look  up  at  him. 

"  I  met  your  cousin,  Loretta,  over  there 
and  I  carried  her  home  behind  me  on  an 
old  mule" — Hale  paused,  smiling  at  the 
remembrance — and  still  she  betrayed  no 
interest. 

"She's  a  mighty  pretty  girl,  and  when- 
ever I'd  hit  that  old ■" 

"  She  ain't ! " — the  words  were  so  shrieked 
out  that  Hale  was  bewildered,  and  then  he 
guessed  that  the  falling  out  between  the 
fathers  was  more  serious  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. 

"But  she  isn't  as  nice  as  you  are,"  he 
added  quickly,  and  the  girl's  quivering 
mouth  steadied,  the  tears  stopped  in  her 
vexed  dark  eyes  and  she  lifted  them  to  him 
at  last. 

"She  ain't?" 

"No,  indeed,  she  ain't." 

For  a  while  they  rode  along  again  in  si- 
lence. June  no  longer  avoided  his  eyes 
now,  and  the  unspoken  question  in  her  own 
presently  came  out: 

"  You  won't  let  L^ncle  Rufe  bother  me  no 
more,  will  ye?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  won't,"  said  Hale  heartily. 
"What  does  he  do  to  you?" 

"Nothin' — 'cept  he's  ahvays  a-teasin' 
me,  an' — an'  I'm  afeered  o'  him." 
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"Well,  I'll  take  care  of  Uncle  Rufe." 

"I  knowed  you^d  say  that,"  she  said. 
"Pap  and  Dave  always  laughs  at  me,"  and 
she  shook  her  head  as  though  she  were  al- 
ready threatening  her  bad  uncle  with  what 
Hale  would  do  to  him,  and  she  was  so 
serious  and  trustful  that  Hale  was  curiously 
touched.  By  and  by  he  lifted  one  flap  of 
his  saddle-pockets  again. 

"I've  got  some  candy  here  for  a  nice 
little  girl,"  he  said,  as  though  the  subject 
had  not  been  mentioned  before.  "  It's  for 
you.     Won't  you  have  some?" 

"  I  reckon  I  will,"  she  said  with  a  happy 
smile. 

Hale  watched  her  while  she  munched  a 
striped  stick  of  peppermint.  Her  crimson 
bonnet  had  fallen  from  her  sunlit  hair  and 
straight  down  from  it  to  her  bare  little  foot 
with  its  stubbed  toe  just  darkening  with 
dried  blood,  a  sculptor  would  have  loved 
the  rounded  slenderness  in  the  curving  long 
lines  that  shaped  her  brown  throat,  her 
arms  and  her  hands,  which  were  prettily 
shaped  but  so  very  dirty  as  to  the  nails, 
and  her  dangling  bare  leg.  Her  teeth  were 
even  and  white  and  most  of  them  flashed 
when  her  red  lips  smiled.  Her  lashes  were 
long  and  gave  a  touching  softness  to  her 
eyes  even  when  she  was  looking  quietly  at 
him,  but  there  were  times,  as  he  had  noticed 
already,  when  a  brooding  look  stole  over 
them,  and  then  they  were  the  lair  for  the 
mysterious  loneliness  that  was  the  very 
spirit  of  Lonesome  Cove.  Some  day  that 
little  nose  would  be  long  enough,  and  some 
day,  he  thought,  she  would  be  very  beau- 
tiful. 

"  Your  cousin,  Loretta,  said  she  was  com- 
ing over  to  see  you.'^ 

June's  teeth  snapped  viciously  through 
the  stick  of  candy  and  then  she  turned  on 
him  and  behind  the  long  lashes  and  deep 
down  in  the  depth  of  those  wonderful  eyes 
he  saw  an  ageless  something  that  bewil- 
dered him  more  than  her  words. 

"I  hate  her,"  she  said  fiercely. 

"Why,  little  girl?"  he  said  gently. 

"I  don't  know — "  she  said — and  then 
the  tears  came  in  earnest  and  she  turned 
her  head,  sobbing.  Hale  helplessly  reached 
over  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  but 
she  shrank  away  from  him. 

"Go  away!"  she  said,  digging  her  fist 
into  her  eyes  until  her  face  was  calm  again. 

They  had  reached  the  spot  on  the  river 


\yhere  he  had  seen  her  first,  and,  beyond,  the 
smoke  of  the  cabin  was  rising  above  the 
undergrowth. 

"Lordy!"  she  said,  "but  I  do  git  lone- 
some over  hyeh." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  over  to  the  Gap 
with  me  sometimes?" 

Straightway  her  face  was  a  ray  of  sun- 
light. 

"  Would — I  like — to — go — over " 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  pulled  in  her 
horse,  but  Hale  had  heard  nothing. 

"Hello!"  shouted  a  voice  from  the 
bushes,  and  Devil  Judd  Tolliver  issued 
from  them  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
"I  heerd  you'd  come  back  an'  I'm  glad  to 
see  you."  He  came  down  to  the  road  and 
shook  Hale's  hand  heartily. 

"Whut  you  been  cryin'  about?"  he 
added,  turning  his  hawk-like  eyes  on  the 
little  girl. 

"Nothin',"  she  said  sullenly. 

"Did  she  git  mad  with  ye  'bout  some- 
thin'?"  said  the  old  man  to  Hale.  "She 
never  cries  'cept  when  she's  mad."  Hale 
laughed. 

"You  just  hush  up — both  of  ye,'^  said 
the  girl  with  a  sharp  kick  of  her  right  foot. 

"I  reckon  you  can't  stamp  the  ground 
that  fer  away  from  it,"  said  the  old  man 
drily.  "  If  you  don't  git  the  better  of  that 
all-fired  temper  o'  yours  hit's  goin'  to  git 
the  better  of  you,  an'  then  I'll  have  to 
spank  you  agin'." 

"I  reckon  you  hain't  goin'  to  whoop  me 
no  more,  pap.     I'm  a-gittin'  too  big." 

The  old  man  opened  eyes  and  mouth 
with  an  indulgent  roar  of  laughter. 

"Come  on  up  to  the  house,"  he  said  to 
Hale,  turning  to  lead  the  way,  the  little  girl 
following  him.  The  old  step-mother  was 
again  abed;  small  Bub,  the  brother,  still 
unafraid,  sat  down  beside  Hale  and  the  old 
man  brought  out  a  bottle  of  moonshine. 

"I  reckon  I  can  still  trust  ye,"  he  said. 

"I  reckon  you  can,"  laughed  Hale. 

The  liquor  was  as  fiery  as  ever,  but  it 
was  grateful,  and  again  the  old  man  took 
nearly  a  tumbler  full,  plying  Hale,  mean- 
while, about  the  happenings  in  town  the 
day  before — but  Hale  could  tell  him  nothing 
that  he  seemed  not  already  to  know. 

"It  was  quar,"  the  old  mountaineer 
said.  "I've  seed  two  men  with  the  drap 
on  each  other  and  both  afeerd  to  shoot, 
but  I  never  heerd  of  sech  a  ring-around- 
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tlic-rosy  as  eight  fellers  with  l>ead  on  one 
another  and  not  a  shoot  shot.  I'm  glad  1 
wasn't  thar." 

He  frowned  when  Hale  spoke  of  the  Red 
Fox. 

"You  can't  never  tell  whether  that  ole 
devil  is  fer  ye  or  agin  ye,  but  I've  been 
plum'  sick  o'  these  doin's  a  long  time  now 
and  sometimes  I  think  I'll  just  pull  up 
stakes  and  go  West  and  git  out  of  hit — 
altogether." 

"How  did  you  learn  so  much  about  yes- 
terday— so  soon?" 

"Oh,  we  hears  things  purty  quick  in 
these  mountains.  Little  Dave  Tolliver 
come  over  here  last  night." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Bub,  "and  he  tol'  us 
how  you  carried  Loretty  from  town  on  a 
mule  behind  ye,  and  she  just  a-sassin'  you, 
an'  as  how  she  said  she  was  a-goin'  to  git 
you  fer  her  sweetheart." 

Hale  glanced  by  chance  at  the  little  girl. 
Her  face  was  scarlet,  and  a  light  dawned. 

"An'  sis,  thar,  said  he  was  a-tellin'  lies — 
an'  when  she  growled  up  she  said  she  was 
a-goin'  to  marry " 

Something  snapped  like  a  toy-pistol  and 
Bub  howded.  A  little  brown  hand  had 
whacked  him  across  the  mouth,  and  the  girl 
flashed  in  doors  without  a  word.  Bub  got 
to  his  feet  howling  with  pain  and  rage  and 
started  after  her,  but  the  old  man  caught 
him: 

"Set  down,  boy!  Sarved  you  right  fer 
blabbin'  things  that  hain't  yo'  business." 
He  shook  with  laughter. 

Jealousy !  Great  heavens — Hale  thought 
— in  that  child,  and  for  him! 

"I  knowed  she  w^as  cryin'  'bout  some- 
thing like  that.  She  sets  a  great  store  by 
you,  an'  she's  studied  them  books  you  sent 
her  plum'  to  pieces  while  you  was  away. 
She  ain't  nothin'  but  a  baby,  but  in  sartain 
w^ays  she's  as  old  as  her  mother  was  when 


option  for  a  year  on  the  old  man's  land. 
Just  as  dusk  was  settling  he  got  his  horse. 

"You'd  better  stay  ail  night." 

"No,  I'll  have  to  get  along." 

The  little  girl  did  not  appear  to  tell  him 
good-by  and  when  he  w-ent  to  his  horse  at 
the  ^ate,  he  called: 

"  Tell  June  to  come  down  here.  I've  got 
something  for  her." 

"Go  on,  baby,"  the  old  man  said,  and 
the  little  girl  came  shyly  dowm  to  the  gate. 
Hale  took  a  brown-paper  parcel  from  his 
saddle-bags,  unwrapped  it  and  betrayed 
the  usual  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired,  rosy- 
cheeked  doll.  Only  June  did  not  know 
the  like  of  it  was  in  all  the  world.  And  as 
she  caught  it  to  her  breast  there  were  tears 
once  more  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"How^  about  going  over  to  the  Gap  with 
me,  little  girl — some  day?" 

He  never  guessed  it,  but  there  were  a 
child  and  a  w^oman  before  him  now  and 
both  answered: 

"I'll  go  with  ye  anywhar." 

Hale  stopped  a  while  to  rest  his  horse  at 
the  base  of  the  big  pine.  He  w^as  practi- 
cally alone  in  the  world.  The  little  girl  back 
there  w^as  born  for  something  else  than 
slow  death  in  that  God-forsaken  cove,  and 
whatever  it  was — why  not  help  her  to  it  if 
he  could?  With  this  thought  in  his  brain, 
he  rode  down  from  the  luminous  upper 
world  of  the  moon  and  stars  towards  the 
nether  world  of  drifting  mists  and  black 
ravines.  She  belonged  to  just  such  a  night 
— that  little  girl — she  was  a  part  of  its 
mists,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  fresh  wdld 
beauty  and  its  mystery.  Only  once  did  his 
mind  shift  from  her  to  his  great  purpose, 
and  that  was  when  the  roar  of  the  water 
through  the  rocky  chasm  of  the  Gap  made 
him  think  of  the  roar  of  iron  wheels  that  rush- 
ing through,  some  day,  would  drow^n  it  into 
silence.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  he  saw 


she  died."     The  amazing  secret  was  out, 

and  the  little  girl  appeared  no  more  until    the  white  valley  lying  at  peace  in  the  moon 

supper  time,  when  she  waited  on  the  table,    light  and  straightway  from  it  sprang  again, 


but  at  no  time  would  she  look  at  Hale  or 
speak  to  him  again.  For  a  while  the  tw^o 
men  sat  on  the  porch  talking  of  the  feud 
and  the  Gap  and  the  coal  on  the  old  man's 
place,  and  Hale  had  no  trouble  getting  an 


as  always,  his  castle  in  the  air;  but  before  he 
fell  asleep  in  his  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
millpond  that  night  he  heard  quite  plainly 
again : 

"I'U  go  with  ye — anywhar." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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At  work  on  the  bench  which  his  grandfather  used. 


IT  was  a  little  newspaper  clipping  that 
suggested  the  idea  of  going  to  Mark- 
neukirchen,  and  it  was  with  the  aid  of 
magnifying  glasses  and  persistent  squint- 
ing at  the  map  of  Saxony  that  the  place  was 
found.  To  locate  it  on  the  map  was  one 
thing — actually  to  go  there  was  several  more. 
In  the  age  when  most  things  are  turned 
out  by  the  thousands  with  machinery,  we 
thought  it  would  be  refreshing  to  see  a 
town  where  every  one  made  things  by  hand, 
and  particularly  musical  instruments. 

So  we  learned  that  away  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, hundreds  of  miles  from  anywhere, 
was  this  town  of  about  8,000  people,  most 
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of  whom  were  engaged  in  making  violins, 
guitars,  mandolins,  harps,  flutes,  and  horns; 
and,  although  they  made  them  by  hand,  did 
a  very  large  business  with  the  outside 
world — buyers,  representing  firms  in  al- 
most every  civilized  country,  coming  there 
to  buy  their  instruments. 

No  one  seemed  able  to  tell  us  exactly  how 
to  get  to  the  place;  but  by  an  all-day  ride 
from  Dresden,  changing  at  Chemnitz  and 
waiting  two  hours,  then  dropping  slowly 
down  hill  all  the  rest  of  the  way  through 
the  Erzgebirge,  stopping  at  every  twist  in 
the  road,  we  finally  arrived  at  Markneu- 
kirchen. 
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I    had    a   growing  premonition,  as   we  most  ungetatable  village  was  the  apotheosis 

came   nearer  our   station,   that   the   town  of  the  commonj)lace — a  real  achievement 

itself  would  not  be  picturesque,  although  in  that  line. 

many  hamlets  we  passed  were  so  to  a  de-        Never  mind,  su})pose  the  houses  were 

gree,  with  their  thatched  roofs  and  half-  drab  and  suppose  it  did  look  more  like  a 


.><M^  p*)&m-t*i  Ti$ii^ 


The  town. 


timbered  sides,  and  their  flocks  of  gray 
geese  reflected  in  the  edge  of  some  tiny  pond. 
The  town  was  not  at  the  station,  but 
twenty  minutes  away  up  the  mountain 
side.  As  we  drove  up  in  the  bus  to  the  one 
inn  of  any  pretensions,  the  Hotel  Zur  Post, 
I  was  quite  disappointed  in  the  looks  of 
the  town.  After  travelling  all  day  through 
countless  towns  of  more  or  less  paintable- 
ness,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of  Europe,  this 


small  English  manufacturing  town  than 
the  last  stronghold  of  hand-made  musical 
instruments  in  the  world — that  was  only 
the  outside.  There  were  originally  two 
towns,  Mark  and  Neukirchen,  and  they 
became  merged — and  as  neither  would  con- 
sider its  name  in  the  light  of  a  maiden  name 
to  be  dropped  at  the  wadding,  the  two 
names  were  spliced — so  it  is  Markneu- 
kirchen.     It  is  built  in  a  valley  and  up  the 


Drawn  by  James  Mo>it^o)iiery  Flagg. 


An  instrument  maker  at  work. 


M\U  rtlcWOfflfeKK  Tt-\Q^ 


An  old  violin  maker. 


side  of  a  mountain — on  the  opposite  moun- 
tain is  a  huge  gray  shaft  raised  in  the  honor 
of  Bismarck. 

In  the  daytime  there  seem  to  be  few 
people  on  the  streets,  but  at  night  and  well 
into  the  most  disreputably  small  hours  of 
the  morning  the  noise  and  the  singing  and 
laughing  going  on  prevents  strangers  from 
getting  much  sleep. 

I  found  that  the  son-in-law  of  the  land- 
lord, a  nervous,  snappy  and  intelligent 
young  man,  could  speak  a  few  disjointed 
English  sentences,  and  he  told  me  the  man 


I  wanted  to  see  in  regard  to  making  draw- 
ings of  the  instrument-makers  at  work  was 
a  son  of  "the  modern  Stradivarius,"  as  the 
best  violin  maker  was  called. 

I  called  at  their  house  the  next  morning, 
and  as  young  Albert,  luckily  for  me,  spoke 
English  quite  well,  I  interested  him  in  my 
desire  to  make  pictures  of  the  different 
instrument  makers  at  work.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  his  father,  a  fine-looking  old 
gentleman,  who  would  resemble  Tolstoi  if 
Tolstoi  had  a  kindly  expression. 

It  took  a  deal  of  coaxing  on  his  son's 
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part  to  get  the  old  gentleman  to  sit  for  me.  looking  at  some  German  posters  on   the 

lie  refused  pointl)hink  first,  but  was  finally  wall,  while  he  argued  in  a  low  tone  to  a 

cajoled  into  it  by  his  son,  who  has  lived  thick-headed  owner  of  a  brass-horn  fac- 

four  years  in  New  York  and  was  interested  tory.      This   fellow  was  utterly  unmoved 

in  Americans.     This  young  violin  maker's  by  my  friend's  eloquence  and  could  see 


Varnishing  a  mammoth  bass-viol. 


kindness  and  interest  in  an  absolute  stranger 
was  most  agreeable  and  unusual. 

He  quite  took  entire  charge  of  me  and 
my  project,  stopping  work  and  changing 
from  felt  slippers  and  overalls  into  street 
clothes,  no  end  of  times,  to  take  me  to  dif- 
ferent factories  and  introduce  me  to  the 
owners  and  explain  my  errand  and  argue 
them  into  sitting  for  me.  In  only  one 
instance  was  he  unsuccessful — I  stood  apart 


no  reason  for  allowing  anyone  to  make  a 
drawing  in  his  shops. 

As  we  went  out  into  the  street,  I  with 
my  arms  full  of  sketching  boards,  camp- 
stool  and  colors,  he  holding  an  umbrella 
over  us  both,  he  snapped  out  between  his 

teeth, 

"He  iss  a  tam  fool,  that's  all!" 
The  "  Stradivarius  "  workshop,  like  prac- 
tically all  the  shops,  was  in  connection  with 


Where  the  mandoHns,  guitars  and  harps  are  made. 


his  home.  They  take  a  great  pride  in  their 
craft,  as  for  generations  their  family  have 
made  viohns  in  this  same  town.  Albert 
had  an  old-fashioned  bench,  on  which  he 
sat  to  carve  out  the  violin  necks,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  his  great 
grandfather.  In  a  store-room  at  the  top 
of  their  house  were  tier  on  tier  of  violins  in 
the  rough  without  varnish.  These  are 
kept  for  two  years  to  season  before  the 
finishing  work  is  begun.  All  the  wood  for 
these  instruments  is  maple  and  is  obtained 
in  Bohemia,  which  lies  across  the  border. 
The  wood  for  the  back  and  front  of  the 
violin  comes  in  one  wedge-shaped  piece 
split  by  a  saw  almost  through  its  width. 
In  the  beginning  this  is  split  and  the 
halves  are  cut  and  slightly  hollow^ed  and 
trimmed  up  with  a  miniature  steel  plane 
about  two  inches  long.  In  a  little  ofhce 
leading  down  into  the  workshop  stands  a 
showcase.  Here  they  keep  the  finished 
instruments,  and  very  handsome  some  of 
them  are,  in  different  tones  of  reds  and 
browns  to  suit  individual  tastes.  As  a 
recreation  they  sometimes  make  miniature 
violins  not  over  five  inches  long  and  exact 
in  every  detail.  One  violin  was  exhibited 
with  great  pride — it  was  very  elaborately 


carved  and  the  neck-piece  was  surmounted 
with  a  carved  head  of  the  famous  Joachim. 

They  make  violins  for  a  number  of 
American  firms  and  take  many  of  the 
American  technical  journals. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  their  amazed 
incredulity  when  they  showed  me  some 
musical  instrument  journal  printed  in  Chi- 
cago, and  I  confessed  never  having  seen  the 
paper  before. 

The  "  Stradivarius  "  brothers  tried  to  out- 
do each  other  in  their  kind  attention  to  me, 
a  stranger  with  absolutely  no  claim  on 
them.  Their  simplicity  and  genuineness 
and  their  just  pride  in  their  excellent  work- 
manship was  interesting  and  touching. 

The  father,  w^ithout  saying  anything  un- 
necessary, handed  me  a  photograph,  which 
was  one  of  himself  wearing  on  his  coat  the 
decoration  given  him  by  the  King  of 
Saxony  for  his  violins. 

The  brothers,  after  I  had  made  my 
drawing,  asked  me  if  my  wiie  and  I  would 
be  at  home  in  the  evening.  I  told  them  we 
would.     "Well,  then,  we  will  call  on  you." 

They  clipped  some  roses  in  their  little 
garden  for  me  to  deliver  to  my  wife.  In 
the  evening  they  called  and  we  four  sat 
in  the  little  dining-room — that  being  the 
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only  reception  room  in  the  "Post" — and 
talked  of  America. 

Albert  told  us  his  father  was  sixty-five 
years  old,  l^ut  that  it  was  seldom  that  he 
got  to  bed  Ijcfore  one  or  two  o'clock — a 
distinctly  German  trait,  it  seems — and  was 
up  every  morning  ready  to  work  by  six 
o'clock.  While  we  talked  and  drank  beer 
the  Oberkellner's  understudy,  a  very  dirty 
little  boy  in  a  miniature  dress-suit,  shyly 
shoved  a  dog-eared  book  into  Albert's 
hand.  It  was  a  text-book  on  the  English 
language,  and  he  laughed  at  the  child  good 
humoredly  after  glancing  at  the  book  and 
said,  "He  w^ants  to  go  to  America — every- 
body in  Markneukirchen  wants  to  go,  yes. 
When  I  started  to  New  York,  four  years 
ago,  they  all  said  take  me  with  you!" 

That  night,  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  to 
sleep  on  account  of  the  boisterous  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  hall  outside  our  room, 
I  got  up  and  looked  at  my  w^atch — it  was  a 
quarter  to  two.  I  opened  the  door  and 
poked  my  head  out.  On  the  landing  stood 
four  Russians,  who  were  guests  of  the 
hotel;  their  four  heads  were  close  together 
under  the  gas-light  and  they  were  having  a 
very  lively  time.  I  cleared  my  throat  to 
attract  their  attention  and  said,  "Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  cut  that  noise  out — we 
w^ould  like  to  go  to  sleep!" 

The  four  heads  turned  toward  me  slowly, 
then  revolved  back  again  in  silence;  then 
one  of  the  quartette  said,  "Sleepy!"  in 
English;  then  they  all  laughed  —  in  Rus- 
sian— and  calmly  resumed  the  debate. 

The  next  morning  I  went  with  Albert  to 
a  man's  shop  where  the  mandolins,  guitars 
and  harps  were  made.  His  factory  was  at 
the  back  of  his  house,  across  a  courtyard,  up 
some  narrow  and  rickety  stairs.  He  em- 
ployed quite  a  number  of  men.  The  pro- 
prietor himself  posed  for  me  in  the  act  of 
polishing  a  Hungarian  guitar.  They  es- 
corted me  personally  from  the  office  across 
the  yard  and  into  the  workrooms,  as  they 
said  they  kept  a  very  ferocious  dog  at  large 
and  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  go 
about  alone. 

I  felt  exceedingly  sociable  that  morning: 
While  I  was  working,  the  animal  walked 
into  the  room  past  my  camp-stool.  I  kept 
right  on  w^orking,  although  his  tail  whisked 
my  drawing  board. 

Then  there  was  the  proprietor  of  a  bass- 
viol  factory.     He  was  persuaded  to  pose 


in  the  act  of  applying  varnisli  to  a  mam- 
moth instrument.  All  about  the  room  on 
the  walls  hung  bisected  patterns  of  the 
bass-viol  backs  and  fronts  that  suggested  a 
dressmaking  or  tailoring  establishment. 

Next  to  the  violin  making,  the  most  in- 
teresting work  to  watch  was  men  who 
make  brass  tubas,  trombones,  etc.  The 
factory  w^as  quite  a  large  one. 

The  young  manager  of  the  place  was  an 
officer  in  the  Reserves  and  had  lived  in 
South  Africa;  whereas  Albert's  English 
had  a  distinct  New  York  flavor,  this  Ger- 
man spoke  with  a  marked  English  accent. 

He  was  very  courteous,  and  when  I  con- 
cluded that  the  smell  of  gases  was  too  over- 
powering for  me  down  in  the  furnace  room, 
he  ordered  two  men  to  drive  a  stake  into 
the  ground  just  outside  the  door,  to  which 
he  fastened  my  umbrella,  and  I  sat  outside 
protected  from  the  rain  and  made  my 
drawing.  I  don't  see  how  those  men  ever 
stood  those  awful  gases. 

After  the  sheet  of  brass  is  shaped  into 
the  horn  melted  lead  is  poured  down  into 
them,  and  w^hen  that  hardens  they  are 
ready  to  be  bent.  This  is  done  on  a  huge 
windlass  with  hea\y  iron  chains. 

The  man  who  was  detailed  to  pose  for 
me  held  a  six-foot  iron  ladle  full  of  hot 
lead  for  a  half  hour,  without  resting  it 
against  anything! 

When  they  put  the  tubas  in  the  fire  the 
most  gorgeous  lilacs  and  cherry  and  lemon- 
yellow  flames  spring  up  and  envelop  the  horn . 

In  the  foreground  I  was  just  starting  to 
draw  in  a  bucket  that  was  on  the  floor  when 
a  workman  moved  it.  I  got  up  and  placed 
it  back  in  its  original  position  and  said  to 
the  man  in  English,  "Please  leave  that 
bucket  there."  If  I  had  only  gone  on  with 
my  drawing  and  said  nothing,  it  would 
have  been  all  right,  but  that  started  him 
off — misinterpreting  my  gestures  and,  of 
course,  not  understanding  a  single  w'ord 
of  English,  he  tried  in  every  way  to  be  of 
assistance.  He  shoved  the  bucket  all  over 
the  floor,  always  keeping  an  eye  on  me  to 
see  when  he  had  fixed  it  to  suit;  finally,  in 
despair,  I  motioned  dow^nward  with  the 
flat  of  my  hands.  A  great  w^hite  light 
dawned  on  that  grimy  Saxon — he  sat  down 
on  the  bucket  with  a  grin  of  triumph !  W^ell, 
I  had  to  go  and  push  him  away. 

At  four  o'clock  a  whistle  blew  and  all 
the  workmen,  long,  short,  lean  and  fat  ones, 
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Melted  lead  is  poured  into  the  horn-shaped  sheet  of  brass. 
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all  in  blue  blouses,  piled  out  into  the  damp 
yard  and,  after  refreshing  themselves  with 
coffee,  they  set  to  and  pitched  pfennigs. 
Even  the  old  men  with  gray  bristling  pom- 
padours and  philosophical  brows  took  their 
turns  at  the  sport. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the 
Gerwerbe  Museum,  a  smallish  building  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  street. 

There  they  had  a  wonderfully  complete 
collection  of  musical  instruments  of  all 
times  and  countries,  from  the  tom-toms  of 
Africa  and  the  Japanese  guitars,  to  an 
antique  Swiss  church  organ  on  which  the 
stout  little  spectacled  caretaker  played  a 
few  chords.  Albert  showed  me  a  case 
with  some  violins  which  had  been  made 
years  ago  by  some  ancestor  of  his. 

We  were  attracted  to  the  street  later  by 
the  familiar  air  of  Sousa's  ''Stars  and 
Stripes."  The  brass  band  in  frock  coats  and 
shiny  top-hats  were  playing  a  concert  in  the 
little  fenced-in  band-stand  in  the  Square. 

The  workmen  in  the  town  have  numer- 
ous bands  of  their  own,  and  the  instruments 
they  play  on  are  those  made  by  themselves. 

There  is  a  young  boys'  band  which 
marches  quickly  through  the  streets  on 
certain  occasions,  followed  by  scores  of 
children.    They  play  one  tune  for  miles,  it 


seems — no  sooner  finishing  it  than  they 
start  over  again,  much  to  their  own  joy. 

The  Stradivarius  family  took  us  Sunday 
afternoon  to  their  Schutzer  Park,  where  a 
string  orchestra  plays  Wagner,  w^hile  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  and  master  workmen, 
with  their  wives  and  hordes  of  children,  sit 
under  the  trees  drinking  beer  and  eating 
sausages  and  bread  in  the  flickering  sun 
and  shadow. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  sights  in  the 
town  is  the  black  dachshund  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  Zur  Post.  He  stations 
himself  in  the  doorway  of  the  Hotel  and 
when  a  guest  arrives  immediately  examines 
him  and  follows  him  upstairs  to  see  which 
room  he  takes.  Satisfied  as  to  that,  down 
he  trots  again  to  his  post  and  waits  for  the 
next.  If  another  dog  goes  by  the  door, 
he  rushes  out  at  him  and  hurries  him  away 
from  the  hotel.  That  dachshund  was  the 
busiest  little  dog  I  ever  saw. 

Markneukirchen  was  just  as  hard  to  get 
away  from  as  it  was  to  get  to.  There  are  no 
through  trains  to  anywhere  except  to  Plauen, 
a  few  miles  away,  where,  evidently,  no  one 
before  had  ever  bought  a  first-class  ticket. 

The  demand  for  two  put  the  ticket  agents 
out  tremendously,  and  finally  they  wrote  t\NO 
out  with  pen  and  ink. 
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Let  others  have  the  maple  trees, 

With  all  their  garnered  sweets. 
Let  others  choose  the  mysteries 

Of  leafy  oak  retreats. 
I'll  give  to  other  men  the  fruit 

Of  cherry  and  the  vine. 
Their  claims  to  all  I'll  not  dispute 

If  I  can  have  the  pine. 

I  love  it  for  its  tapering  grace, 

Its  uplift  straight  and  true. 
I  love  it  for  the  fairy  lace 

It  throws  against  the  blue. 
I  love  it  for  its  quiet  strength. 

Its  hints  of  dreamy  rest 
As,  stretching  forth  my  weary  length, 

I  lie  here  as  its  guest. 
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No  Persian  rug  for  priceless  fee 

Was  e'er  so  richly  made 
As  that  the  pine  hath  spread  for  me 

To  woo  me  to  its  shade. 
No  kindly  friend  hath  ever  kept 

More  faithful  vigil  by 
A  tired  comrade  as  he  slept 

Beneath  his  watchful  eye. 

But  best  of  all  I  love  it  for 

Its  soft,  eternal  green; 
Through  all  the  winter  winds  that  roar 

It  ever  blooms  serene. 
And  strengthens  souls  oppressed  by  fears, 

By  troubles  multiform. 
To  turn,  amid  the  stress  of  tears, 

A  smiling  face  to  storm. 


MY   LADY    OF   THE    CANYON 


By   Bcnjaniin   Thome  Gilbert 

I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  J-  I  O  N  S     ]i  V     W  .     II  K  R  H  E  R  T     D  U  N  T  O  N 
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HE  first  person  who  trusts 
you  wholly,  who  looks  at 
you  with  eyes  that  say  "The 
king  can  do  no  wrong," 
leaves  a  big,  clean  streak  of 
light  in  a  fellow's  life  that 
stands  by  him.  At  least  so  it  affected  me. 
I  had  put  in  a  couple  of  hard  months  in 
the  San  Miguel  Mountains  making  a  report 
on  a  silver  and  lead  proposition  up  there; 
but  I  wanted  money  quickly — much  quick- 
er than  I  could  earn  it — so  I  added  a  still 
harder  week  down  at  Telluride,  sitting  up 
nights  with  a  faro-bank  dealer  to  make  sure 
he  got  all  I  had  made  that  fall. 

The  day  I  saw  my  last  fifty  pass  over 
the  green  baize  cloth  I  took  the  train  for 
Cripple  Creek,  where  I  had  a  good  posi- 
tion awaiting  me.  I  felt  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable, due  to  too  much  rye  whiskey  and 
too  little  sleep ;  otherwise  the  obliquity  of 
my  conduct  troubled  me  but  little. 

The  train  was  running  through  all  those 
deserted  mining  towns  that  are  strung  along 
the  canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  and  about  noon 
we  pulled  into  one  that  was  larger  than  the 
rest  and  looked  more  desolate.  There 
wasn't  even  a  hungry  cur  to  be  seen  up  the 
main  street,  and  the  only  living  evidence 
left  from  the  general  wreckage  was  a  tiny 
waif  of  humanity  awaiting  our  arrival  on 
the  platform.  A  slip  of  a  girl,  dressed  in  a 
calico  gown,  red  stockings,  moth-eaten 
jacket  and  scant  worsted  "enchanter"  or 
"fascinator,"  I  think  she  called  it,  thrown 
over  her  head  and  shoulders.  The  child 
had  a  much-mended  pair  of  kid  gloves, 
which,  like  the  rest  of  her  costume,  were 
scrupulously  clean,  but  after  you  had 
seen  her  face,  clean  cut  and  refined,  and 
looked  into  the  gray  eyes  that  were  so  utter- 
ly fearless  of  evil,  you  forgot  her  funny 
olothes  and  the  starved  length  of  wrist  that 
showed  between  where  sleeve  left  off  and 
glove  began,  and  wanted  to  take  off  your 
hat  and  apologize  for  having  even  noticed 
her  clothes.   She  came  down  the  aisle  to  the 


seat  in  front  of  me,  tugging  along  an  old- 
fashioned  carpet-bag  which  was  almost  as 
big  as  she,  and  quite  as  threadbare. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  I  saw  her  swallow 
hard,  and  just  one  big  tear  ran  down  her 
nose  and  splashed  on  the  window  ledge ; 
then  she  sat  up  very  straight  and  looked 
steadily  ahead. 

The  conductor  came  in  a  moment  later 
and  I  saw  her  extract  a  ticket  from  an  im- 
mense purse  she  carried  and  lay  it  on  the 
window-sill  just  as  the  occupant  of  the  seat 
in  front  raised  his  window.  A  blast  of  air 
shot  in,  whirling  her  ticket  up  and  out  the 
rear  door  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robin- 
son, and  she  running  after  it. 

I  followed  down  the  aisle,  and  when  she 
reached  the  door  caught  her,  for  our  car 
was  the  rear  end  of  the  train  and  the  old 
caboose  was  bucking  and  pitching  around 
those  curves  like  an  outlaw  broncho. 

The  ticket  was  clean  gone,  and  she  saw  it 
was. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  went  back 
to  her  seat. 

The  conductor  had  seen  the  scurry  down 
the  car  and  readily  accepted  the  explana- 
tion, saying: 

"I'm  sorry  you  lost  it,  miss,  but  I  have 
to  collect  a  ticket  from  every  passenger." 

"How  much  is  it,  please,  to  Cripple 
Creek  ?  "  The  chin  was  quivering,  but  the 
voice  was  steady  as  she  pulled  out  the  big 
purse  from  her  pocket. 

"The  fare  is  six  dollars.  You're  small 
enough  for  half  fare,  I  reckon."  It  was 
quite  plain  that  the  conductor  found  his 
duty  most  uncongenial  that  morning. 

The  little  face  grew  w^hite  and  drawn. 
"I  have  only  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents  left. 
Will  you  please  stop  the*  train  so  I  can  go 
back?" 

"Let  me  buy  the  ticket,"  I  interposed 
hastily,  and  dove  down  into  my  pocket  for 
the  change. 

"Thank  you,  but  I'd  rather  not.  Please 
stop  the  train." 
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It  was  patent  to  me  tliat  she  meant  every 
word  of  it  and  1  resorted  to  intri<^ue  with  a 
})recious  iJi;uih}-  feeling. 

"Can't  she  t;o  on  my  ticket,  conductor?" 
He  understood  the  tintinnaljulation  of  my 
off  eve  and  rose  to  the  occasion  sj)len(hdly. 

"  Yes,  tliat  would  Ije  all  right  enough,  only 
she  will  have  to  occupy  the  seat  with  you." 

A  great  look  of  relief  and  gratitude  came 
into  her  face.  This  was  evidently  a  proposi- 
tion which  her  self-respect  could  entertain. 

"Would  you  mind  having  me  in  your 
seat?"  The  gray  eyes  demanded  al^solute 
truthfulness,  and  I'm  sure  I  looked  my 
words  as  I  said  with  my  very  best  bow, 
"  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure," 
and  the  transfer  was  made. 

The  afternoon  passed  with  bewildering 


raj)i(iity.  We  became  great  friends,  and  I 
was  entertained  and  charmed  beyond 
measure  with  this  cjuaintly  serious  little 
maiden,  though  1  had  some  cjualms  at  the 
way  she  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a 
])arag()n  of  all  the  virtues  and  a  final  au- 
thority upon  the  earth  beneath  and  the 
heavens  above. 

She  was  journeying  to  the  station  next  to 
Cripple  Creek,  where  her  married  sister, 
who  had  preceded  her  some  three  months, 
would  meet  her  and  convey  her  to  a  mining 
camj)  in  the  mountains  in  which  she  was  to 
help  generally  in  the  work  of  keeping  a 
miner's  boarding-house. 

Her  name  was  Jennie,  and  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  been  left  employed  her 
in  washing  small  linen,  a  sort  of  blanchis- 
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She  was  quite  worn  out. — Page  i8i. 


sense  de  fin,  and  the  money  with  which  to 
make  the  journey  she  had  earned  with  her 
own  small  hands,  which  bore  the  marks  of 
toil.  Of  her  history,  beyond  the  fact  that 
her  parents  were  Rhode  Islanders  and  both 
-dead,  I  could  gather  little,  but  her  English 
was  excellent,  and  in  every  line  of  her  face 
and  body  the  marks  of  good  breeding  were 
apparent.  When  she  found  I  was  from  the 
East  I  had  to  answer  many  questions. 

Where  had  I  come  from  ? 

I  told  her  of  the  big  warehouses  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  old  farm  in  Vermont  where  we 
went  in  June. 

She  was  sure  that  they  missed  me.  ''Why 
had  I  come  out  West?" 

''Because  things  went  wrong  one  year; 
the  warehouse  caught  fire  and  a  steamer 
was  lost.  We  got  a  mortgage" — mortgage 
seemed  a  pretty  big  word. 

"I  know  what  a  mortgage  is ;  we  had  one 
and  a  foreclosure  before  father  died,"  she 
said. 

"And  so  we  are  working  to  pay  off  that 
mortgage,"  I  continued. 

"And your  brothers — what  are  they  do- 
ing?" 

I  told  her,  and  she  repeated  after  me: 


"One  is  just  out  of  college  and  hasn't  start- 
ed to  work  yet?" 

"Oh!"  a  long  pause,  and  then: 

"He  doesn't  work  ?  He  just  plays  cards 
in  bar-rooms?" 

I  explained  as  gently  as  I  could  that  we 
had  milder  forms  of  diversion  in  the  East. 

"I  have  a  brother,  Phil.  He  is  very  good 
to  me,"  she  affirmed.  "He  used  to  pay  for 
all  my  board  and  clothes  and  kept  me  in 
school  and  he  sends  me  money  even  yet, 
but  we  haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time." 
Then  added,  with  a  tinge  of  color  mounting 
into  the  wan  cheeks,  "Still  I  know  he  loves 
me  very,  very  much." 

"Have  you  a  sister?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion, and  when  I  answered: 

"I  did  have  one  many  years  ago,  but  she 
is  dead,"  a  tiny  hand  crept  into  mine  and 
pressed  it  in  sympathy,  making  me  aware 
of  a  loss  I  had  never  before  felt. 

There  was  a  fiery  furnace  of  thirst  burn- 
ing me  from  lips  to  toes,  whiskey  calling  for 
more  whiskey,  but  I  had  become  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  anxious  to  shine  in  her 
eyes,  so  I  let  the  confounded  throat  go  on 
sizzling. 

Nightfall  saw  our  arrival  at  Oro  Junc- 
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I  found  myself  staring  into  the  barrel  before  I  grasped  the  idea  that  it  was  a  hold-up. — Page  182. 
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tion,  where  we  were  obliged  to  wait  over 
until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  for  the 
Cripple  Creek  train. 

A  big  bowl  of  clam  chowder,  some  hot 
biscuits,  a  pile  of  buckwheat  cakes  and 
maple  syrup  to  finish  up,  fortified  us  for  the 
night,  which  we  passed  in  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, she  cuddling  up  at  my  side  and  occu- 
pying the  major  half  of  my  great-coat.  I 
didn't  sleep  much  myself,  but  she  put  in 
some  long,  steady  pulL  while  I  sat  there  in  a 
state  I  can't  describe,  only  it  must  have  been 
something  like  that  a  father  feels. 

Four  o'clock  arrived  all  too  soon  for  me, 
and  it  came  hard  to  pile  out  and  sit  in  the 
icy  passenger  coach  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start.  We  were  both  shivering  before  long, 
so  I  took  her  forward  into  the  smoking-car, 
which  was  filled  with  miners  and  tobacco- 
smoke,  but  glorified  by  a  red-hot  stove  at  one 
end,  near  which  a  miner  gave  her  his  seat. 

The  heat  waves  from  that  busy  little 
stove  were  just  about  the  most  comforting 
things  I  had  struck  in  a  long  time,  but  my 
Lady  of  the  Canyon  seemed  distressed  about 
something,  and  a  minute  later  stood  up  on 
tiptoe  and  whispered  the  cause  of  her  per- 
turbation to  me. 

''It  wasn't  a  'lady's  car'  that  we  were 
in,"  and  I  saw  her  distress  was  so  genuine 
at  this  breach  of  etiquette  that  back  we 
went  into  the  bleak  and  lonely  propriety  of 
the  "lady's"  car,  where  I  shortly  bribed  the 
brakeman  into  building  us  a  fire  of  our  own. 

The  train  climbed  steadily  up  toward 
the  gold-fields,  and  at  every  mile  I  felt  more 
unhappy  about  parting  from  Jennie.  You 
know  I'm  not  altogether  a  little  terra-cotta 
saint,  but  since  her  good-by  I  think  I've 
been  a  heap  cleaner  and  better  man.  She 
didn't  say  much,  but  ended  with,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  ask  God  to  make  Phil  just  like  you." 

You  see,  a  fellow  couldn't  cut  loose  much 
after  that. 

Her  sister  was  to  meet  her  at  Oro,  and  the 
mining  camp  where  they  were  going  was 
some  five  miles  in  the  mountains. 

I  was  forbidden  to  carry  her  carpet-bag 
any  farther  than  the  car  door;  some  feeling 
which  I  couldn't  understand,  but  quite  re- 
spected, made  her  wish  to  meet  her  sister 
alone,  so  when  the  car  stopped  I  retired 
and  watched  her  unobtrusively  from  a  rear 
window. 

There  wasn't  the  sign  of  a  woman  on  the 
platform,  and  she  went  up  to  a  man  loung- 
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ing  by  the  baggage  truck  and  questioned 
him.  I  saw  him  wave  an  explanatory  pipe 
down  the  trail  which  led  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  she  turned  her  back  upon 
the  station  and  set  off  resolutely  into  the 
unknown. 

I  jumped  off  and  hurriedly  asked  the  man 
what  information  she  had  obtained  from 
him,  and  he  told  me  that  she  had  inquired 
the  trail  to  Eclipse.  That  meant  that  she 
intended  to  walk  it,  and  I  climbed  slowly 
back  into  the  car. 

The  five  minutes'  wait  which  the  train 
made  at  Oro  seemed  Hke  five  hours,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  looking  back  as  we 
pulled  out  and  seeing  the  tiny  figure  far 
down  the  trail,  just  where  it  entered  a  tall 
narrow  canyon,  still  lugging  the  huge  carpet- 
bag and  trudging  steadily  ahead  into  the 
great  mountain  wilderness.  ^ 

Cripple  Creek  was  ten  minutes  further 
on  by  train,  and  it  was  imperative  for  me  to 
show  up  that  morning.  I  rushed  to  the 
company's  office,  reported,  and  was  back 
on  the  road  toward  Jennie  with  a  span  of 
horses  in  half  an  hour. 

About  a  mile  from  Oro  I  picked  up  a  for- 
lorn little  heap  of  carpet-bag  and  girl  which 
I  found  under  a  big  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
trail.  She  was  quite  worn  out,  and  as  I  car- 
ried her  to  the  wagon  the  lump  in  my  throat 
was  in  a  condition  it  hadn't  been  in  for 
years  when  I  saw  the  wearied  droop  of  her 
body,  though  the  gray  eyes  still  smiled  up 
bravely  into  mine. 

She  was  so  happy  at  seeing  me  that  I 
would  have  been  repaid  for  a  drive  round 
the  world  and  back  again,  just  to  get  the 
gladness  of  her  welcome. 

An  inquiry  at  the  post-office  at  Eclipse 
revealed  the  fact  that  Jennie's  letter  an- 
nouncing her  arrival  was  still  reposing 
there.  Mails  were  an  uncertain  quantity  in 
the  district  in  those  days.  We  found  that 
her  sister  had  moved  to  another  mining 
camp,  some  twelve  miles  the  other  side  of 
Cripple  Creek.  I'm  free  to  confess  that  by 
this  time  the  idea  of  adopting  Jennie  had 
gripped  me  hard  and  I  would  have  given 
half  the  money  I  ever  expected  to  see  to 
any  good-natured  villain  who  would  have 
eloped  with  the  sister  and  taken  her  to  China 
for  good. 

Then  I  drifted  away  in  a  dream  of  the 
years  to  come:  Jennie  at  school,  spending 
her  summers  on  a  certain  old  farm  in  Ver- 
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mont;  Jennie  being  finished;  Jennie  and  I 
back  in  Europe;  Jennie's  marriage  and 
white-haired  old  Grandpa  Cal  with  her  chil- 
dren in  his  lap  and  a  gold-mine  to  make  her 
happy.  Oh,  I  tell  you  I  was  bewitched  with 
her  and  I  wanted  her  for  keeps. 

At  the  general  office  of  the  company  I  got 
my  final  instructions  and  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  to  pay  off  the  miners  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  besides  learning  from  a 
miner  who  had  just  come  down  from  the 
camp  that  Jennie's  sister  was  really  there. 

You  remember  Cripple  Creek  in  those 
days;  every  other  shanty  on  the  main  street 
either  a  saloon  or  a  dance-house,  and  the 
town  marshal  easily  the  hardest  worked 
man  in  the  camp. 

We  set  off  on  horseback,  Jennie  mounted 
behind  me,  as  the  road  had  not  yet  been 
broken  where  we  were  going,  and  it  was  a 
pack-train  camp  as  far  as  supplies  went. 

The  trail  led  up  through  a  huge  cleft  in 
the  mountains  at  first,  and  then  struck  off  at 
right  angles,  following  the  bed  of  a  water- 
course up  a  big  arroya.  Like  all  West- 
ern trails,  it  doubled  and  twisted  and  somer- 
saulted across  the  gulch,  sometimes  cling- 
ing high  up  on  the  walls  to  avoid  a  particu- 
larly big  nest  of  bowlders  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  below,  or  again  ambled  easily  along 
where  the  creek  bottom  widened  out  in  rip- 
ples and  shallows. 

Of  a  sudden,  as  my  horse  poked  his  nose 
around  the  angle  of  a  big  rock,  the  bridle 
was  seized  by  a  sinewy  hand,  and  I  found 
myself  staring  into  the  barrel  of  a  Colt's  six- 
shooter  before  I  grasped  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  hold-up. 

When  I  did  it  made  me  feel  unhappy, 
for  it  meant  losing  my  job  when  I  re- 
ported the  fifteen  hundred  gone,  with  an 
ugly  suspicion  hanging  over  me.  I  was 
pretty  desperate  under  the  circumstances 
and  kept  my  eye  peeled  to  take  a  long 
chance  if  the  opportunity  came,  but  at  pres- 
ent there  w^as  no  chance,  so  I  inquired  what 
I  could  do  for  him. 

"You  can  present  me  with  whatever  gold 
and  valuables  you  happen  to  have  about 


you,  especially  the  pay  for  the  Lucky  Vag- 
abond mine,"  he  answered. 

The  tone  was  as  suave  as  my  own,  but  the 
glint  in  the  eye  back  of  the  gun  savored  of 
business  to  be  accomplished  with  firmness 
and  despatch. 

I  heard  behind  me  a  little  gasp  as  Jennie, 
peering  forward,  saw  my  predicament,  and 
in  the  instant  of  time  his  eyes  flickered  to 
her  face  and  back  to  mine  a  subtle  look  of 
surprise  softened  his  expression.  After  that 
the  eyes  never  left  mine  for  a  second  and 
the  Colt's  was  kept  pointed  insistently  in 
my  direction. 

* '  What  are  you  doing  with  that  httle  girl  ? ' ' 

Before  I  could  frame  a  reply  Jennie  com- 
menced speaking,,  and  in  a  few  graphic 
words  pictured  our  journey  together,  end- 
ing with  the  words  spoken  so  softly  they 
were  just  a  whisper : 

"He  has  been  so  very,  very  good  to  me, 
and  I  want  my  own  brother  to  be  just  like 
him." 

He  hesitated,  glanced  longingly  at  my 
saddle-bags  and  said:  "Stranger,  I'm  going 
to  change  my  request;  just  let  the  child 
hand  me  that  gun  of  yours  as  a  keepsake 
and  we'll  let  the  rest  of  the  outfit  stay  where 
it  is." 

A  long  chance — and  I  took  it.  "  Give  it 
to  him,  Jennie,"  I  replied. 

She  reached  around,  drew  out  mv  thirtv- 
eight,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "I'll  try  and  re- 
turn it  some  day.  Good  luck  to  you, 
stranger,"  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  Jennie,  he 
stepped  behind  the  rock  and  was  gone. 

We  rode  on  for  a  minute  in  silence,  though 
I  could  feel  the  great  sobs  shaking  the  tiny 
body,  then  I  lifted  her  in  front  of  me  and 
held  the  dear  face  close  to  my  shoulder. 

"You  won't  say  that  we  were  stopped, 
will  you  ?  "  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
her  break  down,  and  I  felt  mighty  sober  my- 
self as  I  answered: 

"I  shall  keep  quiet,  Jennie,  because — be- 
cause  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  utter  trust  and 
said,  "Because  that  was  Phil." 
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E  had  a  very  cold  winter  that 
year — a  great  deal  of  snow, 
which  froze  as  it  fell  and 
laid  a  long  time  on  the  hard 
ground.  We  woke  up  one 
morning  in  a  perfectly  still 
white  world.  It  had  snowed  heavily  during 
the  night,  and  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  glistening  white  carpet  which  stretched 
away  to  the  "sapinette"  at  the  top  of  the 
lawn  without  a  speck  or  flaw.*  There  was 
no  trace  of  path  or  road,  or  little  low  shrubs,  * 
and  even  the  branches  of  the  big  lime-trees 
were  heavy  with  snow.  It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  day — blue  sky  and  a  not  too  pale 
winter  sun.  Not  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  had 
ventured  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  road 
were  footprints  deep  in  the  snow  where  evi- 
dently the  keepers  and  some  \vorkmen  had 
passed.  Nothing  and  no  one  had  arrived 
from  outside,  neither  postman,  butcher  nor 
baker.  The  <://</ was  in  a  wild  state;  but 
I  assured  him  we  could  get  on  with  eggs  and 
game,  of  which  there  was  always  a  provision 
for  one  day  at  any  rate. 

About  eleven,  Pauline  and  I  started  out. 
We  thought  we.  would  go  as  far  as  the  lodge 
and  see  what  was  going  on  on  the  high- 
road. We  put  on  thick  boots,  gaiters  and 
very  short  skirts,  and  had  imagined  we 
could  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  keepers; 
but,  of  course,  we  couldn't  take  their  long 
stride,  and  we  floundered  about  in  the 
snow.  In  some  places  where  it  had  drifted 
we  went  in  over  our  knees. 

There  was  nothing  visible  on  the  road — 
not  a  creature,  absolute  stillness;  a  line  of 
footprints  in  the  middle  where  some  laborer 
had  passed,  and  the  long  stretch  of  white 
fields,  Vjroken  by  lines  of  black  poplars  run- 
ning straight  away  to  the  forest. 

While  we  were  standing  at  the  gate  talk- 
ing to  old  Antoine,  who  was  all  muffled  up 
with  a  woollen  comforter  tied  over  his  caj), 
and  socks  over  his  shoes,  we  saw  a  small 


moving  object  in  the  distance.  As  it  came 
nearer  we  made  out  it  was  the  postman,  also 
so  muffled  up  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 
He  too  had  woollen  socks  over  his  shoes, 
and  said  the  going  was  something  awful, 
the  "  Montague  de  ^larolles"  a  sheet  of  ice; 
he  had  fallen  twice,  in  spite  of  his  socks  and 
pointed  stick.  He  said  neither  butcher  nor 
baker  would  come — that  no  horse  could  get 
up  the  hill. 

We  sent  him  into  the  kitchen  to  thaw,  and 
have  his  breakfast.  That  was  one  also  of 
the  traditions  of  the  chateau;  the  postman 
always  breakfasted.  On  Sundays,  when 
there  was  no  second  delivery,  he  brought 
his  little  girl  and  an  accordion,  and  remained 
all  the  afternoon.  He  often  got  a  lift  back 
to  La  Ferte,  when  the  carriage  was  going  in 
to  the  station,  or  the  chef  io  market  in  the 
donkey-cart.  Now  many  of  the  postmen 
have  bicycles. 

We  had  a  curious  feeling  of  being  quite 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  The  chil- 
dren, Francis  and  Alice,  were  having  a  fine 
time  in  the  stable-yard,  where  the  men  had 
made  them  two  snow  figures — man  and 
woman  (giants) — and  they  were  pelting 
them  with  snowballs  and  tumbling  head- 
long into  the  heaps  of  snow  on  each  side  of 
the  gate,  where  a  passage  had  been  cleared 
for  the  horses. 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  little  coasting  and  inaugurate 
a  sled  we  had  had  made  with  great  difficulty 
the  year  before.  It  was  rather  a  long  opera- 
tion. The  wheelwright  at  IMarolles  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  had  no 
idea  what  we  wanted.  Fortunately  Francis 
had  a  little  sled  which  one  of  his  cousins 
had  sent  him  from  America;  and  with  that 
as  a  model,  and  many  explanations,  the 
wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith  produced 
really  a  very  creditable  sled — quite  large,  a 
seat  for  two  in  front,  and  one  behind  for  the 
person  who  steered.     Only  when  the  sled 
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was  finished  the  snow  had  disappeared!  It 
rarely  lasts  long  in  France. 

We  had  tJie  sled  brought  out — the  runners 
needed  a  little  re])airing — and  the  next  day 
made  our  first  attempt.  There  was  not 
much  danger  of  meeting  anything.  A  sort 
of  passage  had  been  cleared,  and  gravel 
sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  but 
very  few  vehicles  had  passed,  and  the  snow 
was  as  hard  as  ice.  All  the  establishment 
"assisted"  at  the  first  trial,  and  the  stable- 
boy  accompanied  us  with  the  donkey  who 
was  to  pull  the  sled  up  the  hill. 

We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  starting, 
Pauline  and  I  in  front,  Francis  behind;  but 
as  soon  as  we  got  fairly  on  the  slope  the 
thing  flew.  Pauline  was  frightened  to  death, 
screaming  and  wanted  to  get  off;  but  I 
held  her  tight,  and  we  landed  in  the  ditch 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Half-way  down 
(the  hill  is  steep  but  straight,  one  sees  a 
great  distance)  Francis  saw  the  diligence 
arriving;  and  as  he  was  not  quite  sure  of 
his  steering-gear,  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  take  no  risks,  and  steered  us  straight  into 
the  ditch  as  hard  as  we  could  go.  The  sled 
upset;  we  all  rolled  ojff  into  the  deep  soft 
snow,  lost  our  hats,  and  emerged  quite  white 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  diligence  had  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  There  were  only  two  men  in  it  be- 
sides the  driver,  the  old  Pere  Jacques,  who 
was  dumbfounded  when  he  recognized  Mad- 
ame Waddington.  It  seems  they  couldn't 
think  what  had  happened.  As  they  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  they  saw  a  good 
many  people  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau; 
then  suddenly  something  detached  itself 
from  the  group  and  rushed  wildly  down  the 
hill.  They  thought  it  was  an  accident, 
some  part  of  a  carriage  broken,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  collect  their  senses  the 
whole  thing  collapsed  in  the  ditch.  The 
poor  old  man  was  quite  disturbed — couldn't 
think  we  were  not  hurt,  and  begged  us  to 
get  into  the  diligence  and  not  trust  ourselves 
again  to  such  a  dangerous  vehicle.  How- 
ever we  reassured  him,  and  all  walked  up 
the  hill  together,  the  donkey  pulling  the 
sled,  which  was  tied  to  him  with  a  very 
primitive  arrangement  of  ropes,  the  sled 
constantly  swinging  round  and  hitting  him 
on  the  legs,  which  he  naturally  resented  and 
kicked  viciously. 

We  amused  ourselves  very  much  as  long 
as  the  snow  lasted,  about  ten  days — coasted 


often,  and  made  excursions  to  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  with  the  sled  and  the  donkey. 
We  wanted  to  skate,  but  that  was  not  easy 
to  arrange,  as  the  ponds  and  "tourbieres'* 
near  us  were  very  deep,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
venture  with  the  children.  I  told  Hubert, 
the  coachman,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
to  see  what  he  could  fmd.  He  said  there 
was  a  very  good  pond  in  the  park  of  the 
chateau  of  La  Ferte,  and  he  was  sure  the 
proprietor,  an  old  man  who  lived  there  by 
himself,  would  be  quite  pleased  to  let  us 
come  there. 

The  old  gentleman  was  most  amiable — 
begged  we  would  ccme  as  often  as  we  liked 
— merely  making  one  condition,  that  we 
should  have  a  man  on  the  bank  (the  pond 
was  only  about  a  foot  deep)  with  a  rope  in 
case  of  accidents.  .  .  .  We  went  in  nearly 
every  afternoon,  and  made  quite  a  com- 
fortable installation  on  the  bank:  a  fire, 
rugs,  chairs  and  a  very  good  little  goutcr^ 
•the  grocer's  daughter  bringing  us  hot  wine 
and  biscuits  from  the  town. 

It  was  a  perfect  sight  for  La  Ferte.  The 
whole  town  came  to  look  at  us,  and  the 
carters  stopped  their  teams  on  the  road  to 
look  on — one  day  particularly  when  one  of 
our  cousins,  Maurice  de  Bunsen,*  was  stay- 
ing with  us.  He  skated  beautifully,  doing 
all  sorts  of  figures,  and  his  double  eights 
and  initials  astounded  the  simple  countr}^ 
folk.  For  some  time  after  they  spoke  of 
*'r Anglais"  who  did  such  wonderful  things 
on  the  ice. 

They  were  bad  days  for  the  poor.  We 
used  to  meet  all  the  children  coming  back 
from  school  when  we  went  home.  The 
poor  little  things  toiled  up  the  steep,  slippery 
hill,  with  often  a  cold  wind  that  must  have 
gone  through  the  thin  w^orn-out  jackets  and 
shawls  they  had  for  covering,  all  carrying 
their  satchels  and  remnants  of  dinner. 
Those  that  came  from  a  distance  always 
brought  their  dinner  with  them,  generally  a 
good  hunk  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  choco- 
late, the  poorer  ones  bread  alone,  very  often 
only  a  stale  hard  crust  that  couldn't  have 
been  very  nourishing.  They  were  a  very 
poor  lot  at  our  little  village,  St.  Quentin, 
and  we  did  all  we  could  in  the  way  of  warm 
stockings  and  garments;  but  the  pale, 
pinched  faces  rather  haunted  me,  and  Hen- 
rietta and  I  thought  we  would  try  and  ar- 
range with  the  school  mistress,  who  was 

*  To-day  British  Embassador  at  Madrid. 


It  must  rouse  such  bitter  and  angry  feeling  where  these  poor  creatures  see  carriages  rolHng  past. — Page  196. 


wife  of  one  of  the  keepers,  to  give  them  a 
hot  plate  of  soup  every  day  during  the 
winter  months.  W.,  who  knew  his  people 
well,  rather  discouraged  us — said  they  all 
had  a  certain  sort  of  pride,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  and  might  perhaps  be  offended 
at  being  treated  like  tramps  or  beggars;  but 
we  could  try  if  we  liked. 

We  got  a  big  kettle  at  La  Ferte,  and  the 
good  Mere  Cecile  of  the  Asile  lent  us  the  tin 
bowls,  also  telling  us  we  wouldn't  be  able  to 
carry  out  our  plan.  She  had  tried  at  the 
Asile,  but  it  didn't  go;  the  children  didn't 
care  about  the  soup — liked  the  bread  and 
chocolate  better.  It  was  really  a  curious 
experience.  I  am  still  astonished  when  I 
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think  of  it.  The  soup  was  made  at  the 
head-keeper's  cottage,  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods. 

We  went  over  the  first  day  about  eleven 
o'clock — a  cold,  clear  day,  a  biting  wind 
blowing  down  the  valley.  The  children 
were  all  assembled,  waiting  impatiently  for 
us  to  come.  The  soup  was  smoking  in  a 
big  pot  hung  high  over  the  fire.  We,  of 
course,  tasted  it,  borrowing  two  bowls  from 
the  children  and  asking  Madame  Labbey 
to  cut  us  two  pieces  of  bread,  the  children 
all  giggling  and  rather  shy.  The  soup  was 
very  good,  and  we  were  quite  pleased  to 
think  that  the  poor  little  things  should  have 
something  warm  in  their  stomachs.     The 
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first  depressing  remarlc  was  made  by  our 
own  coachman  on  the  way  home.  His  little 
daughter  was  living  at  the  keeper's.  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  did  not  see  Celine  with  the  other 
children."  "Oh,  no,  Madame;  she  wasn't 
there.  We  pay  for  the  food  at  Labbey's; 
she  doesn't  need  charity." 

The  next  day,  equally  cold,  about  half 
the  children  came  (there  were  only  twenty- 
seven  in  the  school);  the  third,  five  or  six, 
rather  shamefaced;  the  fourth,  not  one; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  keeper's  wife 
begged  us  to  stop  the  distribution;  all  the 
parents  were  hurt  at  the  idea  of  their  chil- 
dren receiving  public  charity  from  Madame 
Waddington.  She  had  thought  some  of  the 
very  old  people  of  the  village  might  like 
what  was  left ;  but  no  one  came  except  some 
tramps  and  rough-looking  men  who  had 
heard  there  was  food  to  be  had,  and  they 
made  her  very  nervous  prowling  around  the 
house  when  she  was  alone,  her  husband 
away  all  day  in  the  woods. 

W.  was  amused — not  at  all  surprised — 
said  he  was  quite  sure  we  shouldn't  succeed, 
but  it  was  just  as  well  to  make  our  own  ex- 
perience. We  took  our  bowls  back  sadly 
to  the  Asile,  where  the  good  sister  shook  her 
head,  saying,  "Madame  verra  comme  c'est 
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difBcile  de  faire  du  bien  dans  ce  pays-ci;  on 
ne  pense  qu'a  s'amuser."  And  yet  we  saw 
the  miserable  little  crusts  of  hard  bread,, 
and  some  of  the  boys  in  linen  jackets  over 
their  skin,  no  shirt,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
never  had  a  good  square  meal  in  their  lives. 

I  had  one  other  curious  experience,  and 
after  that  I  gave  up  trying  anything  that 
was  a  novelty  or  that  they  hadn't  seen  all 
their  lives.  The  French  peasant  is  really 
conservative;  and  if  left  to  himself,  with  no 
cheap  political  papers  or  socialist  orators 
haranguing  in  the  cafes  on  the  eternal  topic 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  would  be  quite 
content  to  go  on  leading  the  life  he  and  his 
fathers  have  always  led — would  never  want 
to  destroy  or  change  anything. 

I  was  staying  one  year  with  Lady  Derby 
at  Knowsley  in  Christmas  week,  and  I  was 
present  one  afternoon  w^hen  she  was  making 
her  annual  distribution  of  clothes  to  the 
village  children.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
some  ulsters  and  some  red  cloaks  she  had 
for  the  girls.  They  were  so  pleased,  too — 
broad  smiles  on  their  faces  when  they  were 
called  up  and  the  cloaks  put  on  their 
shoulders.  They  looked  so  warm  and  com- 
fortable, when  the  little  band  trudged  home 
across  the  snow.     I  had  instantlv  visions 
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of  my  school  children  attired  in  these 
cloaks,  climbing  our  steep  hills  in  the  dark 
winter  days. 

I  had  a  long  consultation  with  Lady 
Margaret  Cecil,  Lady  Derby's  daughter — a 
perfect  saint,  who  spent  all  her  life  helping 
other  people — and  she  gave  me  the  cata- 
logue of "  Price  Jones,"  a  well-known  Welsh 
shop  whose  ''specialite"  was  all  sorts  of 
clothes  for  country  people,  schools,  work- 


men's families,  etc.  I  ordered  a  large  col- 
lection of  red  cloaks,  ulsters,  and  llannel 
shirts  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  they 
promised  to  send  them  in  the  late  summer, 
so  that  we  should  find  them  when  we  went 
back  to  France. 

We  found  two  large  cases  when  we  got 
home,  and  were  quite  pleased  at  all  the  nice 
warm  cloaks  we  had  in  store  for  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  first  real  cold  days  began, 
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about  the  end  of  November,  the  women 
used  to  ai)i)ear  at  the  cliateau  asking  for 
warm  clotlies  for  the  children.  The  first 
one  to  come  was  the  wife  of  the  "garde  de 
Jk)rny" — a  sHght,  pale  woman,  the  mother 
of  nine  small  children  (several  of  them  were 
members  of  the  school  at  St.  Quentin,  who 
had  declined  our  soup,  and  I  rather  had 
/heir  little  pinched,  bloodless  faces  in  my 
mind  when  I  first  thought  about  it).     She 


that;  my  little  girl  couldn't  wear  it."  I,  as- 
tounded: "Jiut  you  don't  see  what  it  is — a 
good,  thick  cloak  that  will  cover  her  all  up 
and  keep  her  warm."  ''Oh,  no,  Madame, 
she  couldn't  wear  that;  all  the  people  on 
the  road  would  laugh  at  her  I  Cela  ne  se 
parte  pas  dans  notre  pays"  (that  is  not  worn 
in  our  country). 

I  ex[)lained  that  I  had  several,  and  that 
she  would  see  all  the  other  little  girls  with 


The  big  gates  were  open. — Page  193. 


had  three  with  her— a  baby  in  her  arms,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  of  six  and  seven,  both  bare- 
legged, the  boy  in  an  old  worn-out  jersey 
pulled  over  his  chest,  the  girl  in  a  ragged 
blue  and  white  apron,  a  knitted  shawl  over 
her  head  and  shoulders.  The  baby  had  a 
cloak.  I  don't  believe  there  was  much  on 
underneath,  and  the  mother  was  literally  a 
bundle  of  rags,  her  skirt  so  patched  one 
could  hardly  make  out  the  original  color, 
and  a  wonderful  cloak  all  frayed  at  the  ends 
and  with  holes  in  every  direction.  How- 
ever, they  were  all  clean. 

The  baby  and  the  boy  were  soon  pro- 
vided for.  The  boy  was  much  pleased  with 
his  flannel  shirt.  Then  we  produced  the 
red  cloak  for  the  girl.  The  woman's  face 
fell;    ''Oh,  no,  Madame,  I  couldn't  take 


the  same  cloaks;  but  I  got  only  the  same 
answer,  adding  that  Madame  would  see — 
no  child  would  wear  such  a  cloak.  I  was 
much  disgusted — thought  the  woman  was 
capricious;  but  she  was  perfectly  right:  not 
a  single  mother,  and  Heaven  knows  they 
were  poor  enough,  would  take  a  red  cloak, 
and  they  all  had  to  be  transformed  into  red 
flannel  petticoats.  Every  woman  made  me 
the  same  answer:  "Every  one  on  the  road 
W'Ould  laugh  at  them." 

I  w^as  not  much  luckier  with  the  ulsters. 
What  I  had  ordered  for  big  girls  of  nine  and 
ten  would  just  go  on  girls  of  six  and  seven. 
Either  French  chfldren  are  much  stouter 
than  English,  or  they  wear  thicker  things 
underneath.  Here  again  there  was  work  to 
do — all  the  sleeves  were  much  too  long; 
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my  maids  had  to  alter  and  shorten  them, 
which  they  did  with  rather  a  bad  grace. 

A  most  interesting  operation  that  very 
cold  year  was  taking  ice  out  of  the  big  pond 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  ice  was  several 
inches  thick,  and  beautifully  clear  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond;  towards  the  edges  the 
reeds  and  long  grass  had  all  got  frozen  into 
it,  and  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  the  big 
blocks  out.  'We  had  one  of  the  farm  carts 
with  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  and  three  or 
four  men  with  axes  and  a  long  pointed  stick. 
It  was  so  solid  that  we  all  stood  on  the  pond 
while  the  men  were  cutting  their  first  square 
hole  in  the  middle.  It  was  funny  to  see  the 
fish  swimming  about  under  the  ice. 

The  whole  village  of  course  looked  on, 
and  the  children  were  much  excited  and 
wanted  to  come  and  slide  on  the  ice,  but  I 
got  nervous  as  the  hole  got  bigger  and  the 
ice  at  the  edges  thinner,  so  we  all  adjourned 
to  the  road  and  watched  operations  from 
there. 

There  were  plenty  of  fish  in  the  pond,  and 
once  a  year  it  was  thoroughly  drained  and 
cleaned — the  water  drawn  off,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond,  which  got  choked  up  with 
mud  and  weeds,  cleared  out.  They  made 
a  fine  haul  of  fish  on  those  occasions  from 
the  small  pools  that  w^ere  left  on  each  side 
while  the  cleaning  was  going  on. 

Our  ice-house  was  a  godsend  to  all  the 
countryside.  Whenever  any  one  w^as  ill, 
and  ice  was  wanted,  they  always  came  to 
the  chateau.  Our  good  old  doctor  was  not 
at  all  in  the  movement  as  regarded  fresh  air 
and  cold  water,  but  ice  he  often  wanted. 
He  was  a  rough,  kindly  old  man,  quite  the 
type  of  the  country  practitioner — a  type 
that  is  also  disappearing,  like  everything 
else.  Everybody  knew  his  cabriolet  (with 
a  box  at  the  back  where  he  kept  his  medicine 
chest  and  instruments),  with  a  strong  brown 
horse  that  trotted  all  day  and  all  night  up 
and  down  the  steep  hills  in  all  weathers.  A 
very  small  boy  was  always  with  him  to  hold 
the  horse  while  he  made  his  visits. 

Our  doctor  was  very  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  never  refused  to  go  out  at  night.  It 
was  funny  to  see  him  arrive  on  a  cold  day, 
enveloped  in  so  many  cloaks  and  woollen 
comforters  that  it  took  him  some  time  to 
get  out  of  his  wraps.  He  had  a  gruff  voice, 
and  heavy  black  overhanging  eyebrows 
w^hich  frightened  people  at  first,  but  they 
soon  found  out  what  a  kind  heart  there  was 
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beneath  such  a  rough  exterior,  and  the  chil- 
dren  loved  him.  He  had  always  a  box  of 
liquorice  lozenges  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
which  he  distributed  freely  to  the  small 
ones. 

The  country  doctors  about  us  now  are  a 
very  different  type — much  younger  men, 
many  foreigners.  There  are  two  Russians 
and  a  Greek  in  some  of  the  small  villages 
near  us.  I  believe  they  are  very  good.  I 
met  the  Greek  one  day  at  the  keeper's  cot- 
tage. He  was  looking  after  his  wife,  who 
was  very  ill.'  It  seemed  funny  to  see  a 
Greek,  with  one  of  those  long  Greek  names 
ending  in  "popolo,"  in  a  poor  little  French 
village  almost  lost  in  the  woods;  but  he 
made  a  very  good  impression  on  me — was 
very  quiet,  didn't  give  too  much  medicine 
(apothecaries'  bills  are  always  such  a  terror 
to  the  poor),  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  woman. 
He  came  still  in  a  cabriolet,  but  his  Rus- 
sian colleague  has  an  automobile — indeed  so 
have  now^  many  of  the  young  French  doctors. 
I  think  there  is  a  little  rivalry  between  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  foreigners,  but  the  latter 
certainly  make  their  way. 

What  is  very  serious  now  is  the  open  war- 
fare between  the  cure  and  the  school-master. 
When  I  first  married,  the  school-masters  and 
mistresses  took  their  children  to  church,  al- 
ways sat  with  them  and  kept  them  in  or- 
der. The  school-mistress  sometimes  played 
the  organ.  Now  they  not  only  don't  go  to 
church  themselves,  but  they  try  to  prevent 
the  children  from  going.  The  result  is  that 
half  the  children  don't  go  either  to  the 
church  or  to  the  catechism. 

I  had  a  really  annoying  instance  of  this 
state  of  things  one  year  when  we  w^anted  to 
make  a  Christmas  tree  and  distribution  of 
warm  clothes  at  Montigny,  a  lonely  little 
village  not  far  from  us.  We  talked  it  over 
wdth  the  cure  and  the  school-master.  They 
gave  us  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  were  both  much  pleased  to  have 
a  fete  in  their  quiet  little  corner.  I  didn't 
suggest  a  service  in  the  church,  as  I  thought 
that  might  perhaps  be  a  difficulty  for  the 
school-master. 

Two  days  before  the  fete  I  had  a  visit 
from  the  cure  of  Montigny,  who  looked  em- 
barrassed and  avv-k  ward,  had  evidently  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and  finally  blurted  out 
that  he  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't  be  present 
at  the  Christmas  Tree,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Reims  that  day.     I,  much  surprised 
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and  decidedly  put  out:  "You  are  going  to 
Kcims  the  one  day  in  the  year  when  we 
cx^me  and  make  a  fete  in  your  village?  It 
is  most  extraordinary,  and  surprises  me 
extremely.  The  date  has  ])een  fixed  for 
weeks,  and  I  hold  very  much  to  your  being 
there." 

He  still  persisted,  looking  very  miserable 
and  uncomfortable,  and  finally  said  he  was 
going  away  on  purpose,  so  as  not  to  be  at 
the  school-house.  He  liked  the  school- 
master very  much,  got  on  with  him  per- 
fectly; he  was  intelligent  and  taught  the 
children  very  well;  but  all  school-masters 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Church  or 
the  cure  were  "  mal  notes."  The  mayor  of 
Montigny  w^as  a  violent  radical;  and  surely 
if  he  heard  that  the  cure  was  present  at  our 
fete  in  the  school-house,  the  school-master 
would  be  dismissed  the  next  day.  The  man 
was  over  thirty,  with  wife  and  children ;  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  any  other 
employment;  and  he  himself  would  regret 
him,  as  his  successor  might  be  much  worse 
and  fill  the  children's  heads  wdth  impossible 
ideas. 

I  was  really  very  much  vexed,  and  told 
him  I  would  talk  it  over  with  my  son  and 
see  what  we  could  do.  The  poor  little  cure 
was  much  disappointed,  but  begged  me  not 
to  insist  upon  his  presence. 

A  little  later  the  school-master  arrived, 
also  very  much  embarrassed,  saying  prac- 
tically the  same  thing — that  he  liked  the 
cure  very  much.  He  never  talked  politics, 
nor  interfered  in  any  w^ay  wdth  his  parish- 
ioners. Whenever  any  one  was  ill  or  in 
trouble,  he  was  always  the  first  person  to 
come  forward  and  nurse  and  help.  But  he 
saw  him  very  little.  If  I  held  to  the  cure 
being  present  at  the  Christmas  Tree,  of 
course  he  could  say  nothing;  but  he  would 
certainly  be  dismissed  the  next  day.  He 
was  married — had  nothing  but  his  salary; 
it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  him. 

I  was  very  much  perplexed,  particularly 
as  the  time  was  short  and  I  couldn't  get  hold 
of  the  mayor.  So  we  called  a  family  coun- 
cil— Henrietta  and  Francis  w-ere  both  at 
home — and  decided  that  we  must  let  our 
fete  take  place  without  the  cure.  The 
school-master  was  very  grateful,  and  said  he 
would  take  my  letter  to  the  post-office.  I  had 
to  write  to  the  cure  to  tell  him  what  we  had 
decided,  and  that  he  might  go  to  Reims. 

One  of  our  great  amusements  in  the  win- 


ter was  the  hunting.  We  knew  very  well 
the  two  gentlemen,  Comtes  de  B.  and  de  L., 
who  hunted  the  Villers-Cotterets  forest,  and 
often  rode  with  them.  It  was  beautiful  rid- 
ing country — stretches  of  grass  alongside 
the  hard  highroad,  where  one  could  have  a 
capital  canter,  the  only  difikulty  being  the 
quantity  of  broad,  low  ditches  made  for  the 
water  to  run  off.  Once  the  horses  knew 
them  they  took  them  quite  easily  in  their 
stride,  but  they  were  a  little  awkward  to 
manage  at  first.  The  riding  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Roman  Campagna,  which  was 
my  only  experience.  There  was  very  little 
to  jump;  long  straight  alleys,  with  some- 
times a  big  tree  across  the  road,  occasion- 
ally ditches;  nothing  like  the  very  stiff  fences 
and  stone  walls  one  meets  in  the  Campagna, 
or  the  slippery  bits  of  earth  {tuja)  where  the 
horses  used  to  slide  sometimes  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  way.  One  could  gallop  for 
miles  in  the  Villers-Cotterets  forest  with  a 
loose  rein.  It  was  disagreeable  sometimes 
when  we  left  the  broad  alleys  and  took  lit- 
tle paths  in  and  out  of  the  trees.  When  the 
w^ood  was  thick  and  the  branches  low,  I 
was  always  afraid  one  would  knock  me  off 
the  saddle  or  come  into  my  eyes.  Some 
of  the  meets  were  most  picturesque;  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  the  forest  at  a  great  carre- 
joiir,  alleys  stretching  off  in  every  direction, 
hemmed  in  by  long  straight  lines  of  winter 
trees  on  each  side,  with  a  thick  high  under- 
growth of  ferns,  and  a  broad-leaved  plant  I 
didn't  know,  w^hich  remained  green  almost 
all  winter.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  people 
arriving  from  all  sides,  in  every  description 
of  vehicle — breaks,  dog-carts,  victorias, 
farmer's  gigs — grooms  with  led  horses, 
hunting  men  in  green  or  red  coats,  making 
warm  bits  of  color  in  the  rather  severe  land- 
scape. The  pack  of  hounds,  white  with 
brown  spots,  big,  powerful  animals,  gave 
the  valets  de  chiens  plenty  to  do.  Apparently 
they  knew  all  their  names,  as  w^e  heard  fre- 
quent admonitions  to  Comtesse,  Diane  (a 
very  favorite  name  for  hunting  dogs  in 
France),  La  Grise,  etc.,  to  keep  quiet,  and 
not  make  little  excursions  into  the  woods. 
As  the  w^ords  were  usually  accompanied  by 
a  cut  of  the  whip,  the  dogs  understood  quite 
well,  and  remained  a  compact  mass  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  There  was  the  usual  fol- 
lowing of  boys,  tramps,  and  stray  bucherons 
(woodmen),  and  when  the  day  was  fine,  and 
the  meet  not  too  far,  a  few  people  would 
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come  from  the  neighboring  villages,  or  one 
or  two  carriages  from  the  livery  stables  of 
Villers-Cotterets,  filled  with  strangers  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the-  show  and  the 
prospect  of  spending  an  afternoon  in  the 
forest.  A  favorite  meet  was  at  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Ivors,  standing  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest  not  far  from  us.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  long  street,  a  church,  and  a 
chateau  at  one  end.  The  chateau  had  been 
a  fine  one,  but  was  fast  going  to  ruin,  unin- 
habited, paint  and  plaster  falling  off,  roof 
and  walls  remaining,  and  showing  splendid 
proportions,  but  had  an  air  of  decay  and 
neglect  that  was  sad  to  see  in  such  a  fine 
place.  Theowner  never  lived  there;  had  sev- 
eral other  places.  An  agent  came  down  oc- 
casionally, and  looked  after  the  farm  and 
woods.  There  was  a  fine  double  court-yard 
and  enormous  communs,  a  large  field  only 
separating  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  for- 
est. A  high  wall  in  fairly  good  condition 
surrou nded  the  garden  and  small  park .  O  n 
a  hunting  morning  the  little  place  quite 
waked  up,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  the 
dogs  and  horses  grouped  under  the  walls 
of  the  old  chateau,  and  the  hunting  men 
in  their  bright  coats  moving  about  among 
the  peasants  and  carters  in  their  dark-blue 
smocks. 

The  start  was  very  pretty — one  rode 
straight  into  the  forest,  the  riders  spreading 
in  all  directions.  The  field  was  never  very 
large — about  thirty — I  the  only  lady.  The 
cor  de  chasse  was  a  delightful  novelty  to  me, 
and  I  soon  learned  all  the  calls — the  deboiiche 
the  vue  and  the  hallalli,  when  the  poor 
beast  is  at  the  last  gasp.  The  first  time  I 
saw  the  stag  taken  I  was  quite  miserable. 
We  had  had  a  splendid  gallop.  I  was  pi- 
loted by  one  of  the  old  stagers,  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  forest,  and  who  promised 
I  should  be  in  at  the  death,  if  I"  would  follow 
him,  "mais  il  faut  me  suivre  par  tout,  avez- 
vous  peur  ?  "  As  he  was  very  stout,  and  not 
particularly  well  mounted,  and  I  had  a 
capital  English  mare,  I  was  quite  sure  I 
could  pass  wherever  he  could.  He  took  me 
through  all  sorts  of  queer  little  paths,  the 
branches  sometimes  so  low  that  it  didn't 
seem  possible  to  get  through,  but  we  man- 
aged it.  Sometimes  we  lost  sight  of  the 
hunt  entirely,  but  he  always  guided  himself 
by  the  sou  id  of  the  horns,  which  one  hears 
at  a  great  oistance.  Once  a  stag  bounded 
across  the  road  just  in  front  of  us,  making 


our  horses  shy  violently,  but  he  said  that 
was  not  the  one  we  were  after.  I  wondered 
how  he  knew,  but  didn't  ask  any  questions. 
Once  or  twice  we  stopped  in  the  thick  of  the 
woods,  having  apparently  lost  ourselves  en- 
tirely, not  hearing  a  sound,  and  then  in  the 
distance  there  would  be  the  faint  sound  of 
the  horn,  enough  for  him  to  distinguish  the 
viie,  which  meant  that  they  were  still  run- 
ning. Suddenly,  very  near,  we  heard  the 
great  burst  of  the  hallali — horses,  dogs, 
riders,  all  joining  in;  and  pushing  through 
the  brushwood  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  big  pond,  almost  a  lake.  The 
stag,  a  fine  one,  was  swimming  about,  nearly 
finished,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 
and  his  breast  shaken  Avith  great  sobs.  The 
whole  pack  of  dogs  was  swimming  after 
him,  the  hunters  all  swarming  down  to  the 
edge,  sounding  their  horns,  and  the  master 
of  hounds  following  in  a  small  flatboat, 
waiting  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  with  his 
carabine  when  the  poor  beast  should  at- 
tempt to  get  up  the  bank.  It  was  a  sicken- 
ing sight.  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  retreated 
(we  had  all  dismounted)  back  into  the 
woods,  much  to  the  surprise  and  disgust  of 
my  companion,  who  was  very  proud  and 
pleased  at  having  brought  me  in  at  the  death 
among  the  very  first.  Of  course,  one  gets 
hardened,  and  a  stag  at  bay  is  a  fine  sight. 
In  the  forest  they  usually  make  their  last 
stand  against  a  big  tree,  and  sell  their  lives 
dearly.  The  dogs  sometimes  get  an  ugly 
blow.  I  was  really  very  glad  always  when 
the  stag  got  away.  I  had  all  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  the  hunt  without  having 
my  feelings  lacerated  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  sound  of  the  horns  and  the  unwonted 
stir  in  the  country  had  brought  out  all  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  village,  including  the  cure  and  the 
chatelaine  of  the  small  chateau  near,  soon 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  cure,  a  nice, 
kindly  faced  old  man,  with  white  hair  and 
florid  complexion,  was  much  interested  in 
all  the  details  of  the  hunt.  It  seems  the  stag 
is  often  taken  in  these  ponds,  les  etangs  de 
la  ramee,  which  are  quite  a  feature  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Villers- 
Cotterets  forest,  where  strangers  are  always 
brought.  They  are  very  picturesque,  the 
trees  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  the  ponds, 
and  when  the  bright  autumn  foliage  is 
reflected  in  the  water  the  effect  is  quite 
charming. 
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Mme.  de  M.,  the  chatelaine,  was  the  Sometimes,  when  we  had  people  staying 
type  of  the  grande  dame  FraiK^aise,  fine,  with  us,  we  followed  the  hunt  in  the  car- 
clear-cut  features,  black  eyes,  and  perfectly  riage.  We  put  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
white  hair,  very  well  arranged.  She  was  no  Villers-Cotterets  forest  on  the  box,  and  it 
longer  young,  but  walked  with  a  quick,  was  wonderful  how  much  he  could  see.  The 
light  step,  a  cane  in  her  hand.  She,  too,  was  meet  was  always  amusing,  but  when  once 
much  interested,  such  an  influx  of  people,  the  hunt  had  moved  off,  and  the  last  strag- 
horses,  dogs,  and  carriages  (for  in  some  glers  disappeared  in  the  forest,  it  didn't 
mysterious  way  the  various  vehicles  always  seem  as  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  catch- 
seemed  to  find  their  way  to  the  finish).  It  ing  them;  and  sometimes  we  would  drive  in 
was  an  event  in  the  quiet  little  village.  She  a  perfectly  opposite  direction,  but  the  old 
admired  my  mare  very  much,  which  in-  keeper  knew  all  about  the  stags  and  their 
stantly  won  my  affections.  She  asked  us  to  haunts,  when  they  would  break  out  and 
come  back  with  her  to  the  chateau — it  was  cross  the  road,  and  when  they  would  double 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk — to  and  go  back  into  the  woods.  We  were  wait- 
have  some  refreshment  after  our  long  day;  ing  one  day  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  at  one 
so  I  held  up  my  skirt  as  wxll  as  I  could,  and  of  the  carre jours, .  miles  away  apparently 
w^e  walked  along  together.  The  chateau  is  from  ever}^thing,  and  an  absolute  stillness 
not  very  large,  standing  close  to  the  road  in  around  us.  Suddenly  there  came  a  rush 
a  small  park,  really  more  of  a  manor  house  and  noise  of  galloping  horses,  baying 
than  a  ch§,teau.  She  took  us  into  the  draw-  hounds  and  horns,  and  a  flash  of  red  and 
ing-room,  just  as  stiff  and  bare  as  all  the  green  coats  dashed  by,  disappearing  in  an 
others  I  had  seen,  a  polished  parquet  floor,  instant  in  the  thick  w^oods  before  we  had 
straight-backed,  hard  chairs  against  the  time  to  realize  what  it  was.  It  was  over  in 
wall  (the  old  lady  herself  looked  as  if  she  a  moment — seemed  an  hallucination.  W^e 
had  sat  up  straight  on  a  hard  chair  all  her  saw  and  heard  nothing  more,  and  the  same 
life).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  w^as  an  intense  stillness  surrounded  us.  W^ehadthe 
enormous  palm-tree  going  straight  up  to  same  sight,  the  stag  taken  in  the  water,  some 
the  ceiling.  She  said  it  had  been  there  for  years  later,  when  we  were  alone  at  the  cha- 
years  and  always  remained  when  she  went  teau.  Mme.  A.  was  dead,  and  her  husband 
to  Paris  in  the  Spring.  She  was  a  widow,  had  gone  to  Paris  to  live.  We  were  sitting 
lived  alone  in  the  chateau  with  the  old  ser-  in  the  gallery  one  day  after  breakfast,  fin- 
vants.  Her  daughter  and  grandchildren  ishing  our  coffee,  and  making  plans  for  the 
came  occasionally  to  stay  with  her.  She  day,  when  suddenly  we  saw  red  spots  and 
gave  us  wine  and  cake,  and  was  most  agree-  moving  figures  in  the  distance,  on  the  hills 
able.  I  saw  her  often  afterward,  both  in  the  opposite,  across  the  canal.  Before  we  had 
country  and  Paris,  and  loved  to  hear  her  time  to  get  glasses  and  see  what  was  happen- 
talk.  She  had  remained  absolutely  ancien  ing,  the  children  came  rushing  in  to  say  the 
^^^iwe,  couldn't  understand  modern  life  and  hunt  was  in  the  woods  opposite,  the  horns 
ways  at  all.  One  of  the  things  that  shocked  sounding  the  hallali,  and  the  stag  probably 
her  beyond  words  was  to  see  her  grand-  in  the  canal.  With  the  glasses  we  made  out 
daughters  and  their  young  friends  playing  the  riders  quite  distinctly,  and  soon  heard 
tennis  with  young  men  in  flannels.  In  her  faint  echoes  of  the  horn.  We  all  made  a 
day  a  young  man  in  bras  de  chemise  w^ould  rush  for  hats  and  coats,  and  started  off  to 
have  been  ashamed  to  appear  before  ladies  the  canal.  We  had  to  go  down  a  steep, 
in  such  attire.  We  didn't  stay  very  long  slippery  path  which  was  always  muddy  in 
that  day,  as  we  wxre  far  from  home,  and  the  all  weathers,  and  across  a  rather  rickety 
afternoon  was  shortening  fast.  The  retraife  narrow  plank,  also  very  slippery.  As  we 
was  sometimes  long  when  we  had  miles  of  got  nearer,  we  heard  the  horns  very  well, 
hard  road  before  us,  until  we  arrived  at  the  and  the  dogs  yelping.  By  the  time  we  got 
farm  or  village  where  the  carriage  was  wait-  to  the  bridge,  which  w^as  open  to  let  a  barge 
ing.  When  we  could  walk  our  horses  it  was  go  through,  everything  had  disappeared — 
bearable,  but  sometimes  when  they  broke  horses,  dogs,  followers,  and  not  a  sound  of 
into  a  jog-trot,  which  nothing  apparently  horn  or  hoof.  One  solitary  horseman  only, 
could  make  them  change,  it  was  very  fatigu-  who  had  evidently  lost  the  hunt  and  didn't 
ing  after  a  long  day.  know  which  way  to  go.    We  lingered  a  little, 
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much  disgusted,  but  still  hoping  we  might  see 
something,  when  suddenly  we  heard  again 
distant  sounds  of  horns  and  yelping  dogs. 
The  man  on  the  other  side  waved  his  cap 
wildly,  pointed  to  the  woods,  and  started  off 
full  gallop.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hill  slope 
was  alive  with  hunters  coming  up  from  all 
sides.  We  were  nearly  mad  with  impatience, 
but  couldn't  swim  across  the  canal,  the 
bridge  was  still  open,  the  barge  lumbering 
through.  The  children  with  their  Frdulein 
and  some  of  the  party  crossed  a  little  lower 
down  on  a  crazy  little  plank,  which  I  cer- 
tainly shouldn't  have  dared  attempt,  and  at 
last  the  bargeman  took  pity  on  us  and  put 
us  across.  We  raced  along  the  bank  as  fast 
as  we  could,  but  the  canal  turns  a  great  deal, 
and  a  bend  prevented  our  seeing  the  stag, 
with  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  galloping  down 
the  slope  and  finally  jumping  into  the  canal, 
just  where  it  widens  out  and  makes  a  sort  of 
lake  between  our  hamlet  of  Bourneville  and 
Marolles.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  all  the 
hunters  dismounted,  walking  along  the  edge 
of  the  water,  sounding  their  hallali,  the 
entire  population  of  Bourneville  and  Ma- 
rolles and  all  our  household  arriving  in  hot 
haste,  and  groups  of  led  horses  and  valets 
de  Mens  in  their  green  coats  half-way  up 
the  slope.  The  stag,  a  very  fine  one,  was 
swimming  round  and  round,  every  now  and 
then  making  an  effort  to  get  up  the  bank, 
and  falling  back  heavily — he  was  nearly 
done,  half  his  body  sinking  in  the  water,  and 
his  great  eyes  looking  around  to  see  if  any- 
one would  help  him.  I  went  back  to  the 
barge  (they  had  stayed,  too,  to  see  the  sight), 
and  the  woman,  a  nice,  clean,  motherly 
body  with  two  babies  clinging  to  her,  was 
much  excited  over  the  cruelty  of  the  thing. 
"Madame  trouve  que  c'est  bien  de  tour- 
menter  une  pauvre  bete  qui  ne  fait  de  mal 
a  personne,  pour  s'amuser?"  Madame 
found  that  rather  difficult  to  answer,  and 
turned  the  conversation  to  her  life  on  the 
barge.  The  minute  little  cabin  looked  clean, 
with  several  pots  of  red  geraniums,  clean 
muslin  curtains,  a  canary  bird,  and  a  non- 
descript sort  of  dog,  who,  she  told  me,  was 
very  useful,  taking  care  of  the  children  and 
keeping  them  from  falling  into  the  water 
when  she  was  obliged  to  leave  them  on  the 
boat  while  she  went  on  shore  to  get  her  pro- 
visions. I  asked:  "i^ow  does  he  keep  them 
from  falling  into  the  water — does  he  take 
hold  of  their  clothes  ?"  "  No,  I  leave  them  in 


the  cabin,  when  I  am  obliged  to  go  ashore, 
and  he  stands  at  the  door  and  barks  and 
won't  let  them  come  out."  While  I  was  talk- 
ing to  her  I  heard  a  shot, andrealized  that  the 
poor  stag  had  been  finished  at  last.  It  was 
early  in  the  afternoon — three  o'clock,  and  I 
suggested  that  the  whole  chasse  should  ad- 
journ to  the  chateau  for  goUter.  This  they 
promptly  accepted,  and  started  off  to  fmd 
their  horses.  Then  I  had  some  misgivings 
as  to  what  I  could  give  them  for  goilter.  We 
were  a  small  party,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren. W.  was  away,  and  I  thought  tliat 
probably  the  chej^  who  was  a  sportsman  as 
well  as  a  cook,  was  shooting  (he  had  hired 
a  small  chasse  not  far  from  us) ;  I  had  told 
him  there  was  nothing  until  dinner.  I  had 
visions  of  twenty  or  thirty  hungry  men,  and 
an  ordinary  tea-table,  with  some  thin  bread 
and  butter,  a  pot  of  damson  jam,  and  some 
sables,  so  I  sent  off  Francis's  tutor,  the  stable- 
boy,  and  the  gardener's  boy  to  the  chateau 
as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  to  fmd 
somebody,  anybody,  to  prepare  us  as  much 
food  as  they  could,  and  to  sacrifice  the  din- 
ner at  once,  to  make  sandwiches — tea  and 
chocolate,  of  course,  were  easily  provided. 
We  all  started  back  to  the  house  up  the 
steep,  muddy  path,  some  of  the  men  with  us 
leading  their  horses,  some  riding  round  by 
Marolles  to  give  orders  to  the  breaks  and 
various  carriages  to  come  to  the  chateau. 
The  big  gates  were  open,  Hubert  there  to 
arrange  at  once  for  the  accommodation  of 
so  many  horses  and  equipages,  and  the  bil- 
liard and  dining-rooms,  with  great  wood- 
fires,  looking  most  comfortable.  The  chas- 
seurs begged  not  to  come  into  the  drawing- 
room,  as  they  were  covered  with  mud,  so 
they  brushed  off  what  they  could  in  the  hall, 
and  we  went  at  once  to  our  goilter.  It  was 
funny  to  see  our  quiet  dining-room  invaded 
by  such  a  crowd  of  men,  some  red-coated, 
some  green,  all  with  breeches  and  high 
muddy  boots.  The  master  of  hounds,  ]\I. 
Menier,  proposed  to  make  the  curee  on  the 
lawn  after  tea,  which  I  was  delighted  to  ac- 
cept. We  had  an  English  cousin  staying 
with  us  who  knew  all  about  hunting  in  her 
own  country,  but  had  never  seen  a  French 
chasse  a  coiirre,  and  she  was  most  keen 
about  it.  The  goilter  was  very  creditable. 
It  seems  that  they  had  just  caught  the  chej, 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  unusual 
sounds  and  bustle  on  the  hillside,  and  who 
had  also  come  down  to  see  the  show.    He 
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promptly  grasped  the  situation,  hurried 
i)ack  to  the  house,  and  ])roduced  beef  and 
mayonnaise  sandwiches,  and  a  splendid 
savarin  with  whip])ed  cream  in  the  middle, 
(so  we  naturally  didn't  have  any  dessert — but 
nobody  minded),  tea,  chocolate,  and  whis- 
key, of  course.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  get 
dark  we  all  adjourned  to  the  lawn.  All  the 
carriages,  the  big  breaks  with  four  horses, 
various  lighter  vehicles,  grooms  and  led 
horses  were  massed  at  the  top  of  the  lawn, 
just  where  it  rises  slightly  to  meet  the  woods. 
A  little  lower  down  was  Hubert,  the  hunts- 
man (a  cousin  of  our  coachman,  Hubert, 
who  was  very  pleased  to  do  the  honors  of 
his  stable-yard),  with  one  or  two  valets  de 
chiens,  the  pack  of  dogs,  and  a  great  whip, 
which  was  very  necessary  to  keep  the  pack 
back  until  he  allowed  them  to  spring  upon 
the  carcass  of  the  stag.  He  managed  them 
beautifully.  Two  men  held  up  the  stag — 
the  head  had  already  been  taken  off;  it  was 
a  fine  one,  w'ith  broad,  high  antlers,  a  dix 
cars.  Twice  Hubert  led  his  pack  up,  all 
yelping  and  their  eyes  starting  out  of  their 
heads,  and  twice  drove  them  back,  but  the 
third  time  he  let  them  spring  on  the  carcass. 
It  was  an  ugly  sight,  the  compact  mass  of 
dogs,  all  snarling  and  struggling,  noses  down 
and  tails  up.  In  a  few  minutes  nothing  w-as 
left  of  the  poor  beast  but  bones,  and  not 
many  of  them.  Violet  had  les  honneurs  dii 
pied  (the  hoof  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  the 
stag),  w^hich  is  equivalent  to  the  "brush" 
one  gives  in  fox-hunting.  She  thanked  M. 
M.,  the  master  of  hounds,  very  prettily 
and  said  she  would  have  it  arranged  and 
hang  it  up  in  the  hall  of  her  English  home, 
in  remembrance  of  a  lovely  winter  after- 
noon, and  her  first  experience  of  what  still 
remains  of  the  old  French  venerie.  The 
horns  sounded  again  the  ciiree  and  the  de- 
part, and  the  whole  company  gradually  dis- 
persed, making  quite  a  cortege  as  they 
moved  down  the  avenue,  horses  and  riders 
disappearing  in  the  gray  mist  that  was 
creeping  up  from  the  canal,  and  the  noise  of 
wheels  and  hoofs  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

We  were  pottering  about  in  our  w^oods 
one  day,  waiting  for  Labbez  (the  keeper)  to 
come  and  decide  about  some  trees  that  must 
be  cut  down,  when  a  most  miserable  group 
emerged  from  one  of  the  side  alleys  and 
slipped  by  so  quickly  and   quietly  that  we 


couldn't  speak  to  them.  A  woman  past 
middle  age,  lame,  unclothed  really — neither 
shoes  nor  stockings,  not  even  a  chemise — 
two  sacks  of  coarse  stuff,  one  tied  around 
her  w^aist  half  covering  her  bare  legs,  one 
over  her  shoulders;  two  children  with  her, 
a  big  overgrown  girl  of  about  twelve,  equally 
without  clothing,  an  old  black  bodice  gap- 
ing open  over  her  bare  skin,  held  together 
by  one  button,  a  short  skirt  so  dirty  and 
torn  that  one  wondered  what  kept  it  on,  no 
shoes  nor  stockings,  black  hair  falling 
straight  down  over  her  forehead  and  eyes; 
the  boy,  about  six,  in  a  dirty  apron,  also  over 
his  bare  skin.  I  was  horrified,  tried  to 
make  them  turn  and  speak  to  me,  but  they 
disappeared  under  the  brushwood  as  quick- 
ly as  they  could,  "evidently  up  to  no  good," 
said  W.  In  a  few  moments  the  keeper  ap- 
peared, red  and  breathless,  having  been  run- 
ning after  poachers — a  woman  the  worst  of 
the  lot.  We  described  the  party  we  had  just 
seen,  and  he  w^as  wildly  excited,  wanted  to 
start  again  in  pursuit,  said  they  were  just 
the  ones  he  w^as  looking  for.  The  woman 
belonged  to  a  band  of  poachers  and  vaga- 
bonds they  could  not  get  hold  of.  They 
could  trace  her  progress  sometimes  by  the 
blood  on  the  grass  where  the  thorns  and 
sharp  stones  had  torn  her  feet.  It  seems 
they  were  quite  a  band,  living  anywhere  in 
the  woods,  in  old-charcoal  burners'  huts  or 
under  the  trees,  never  staying  two  nights  in 
the  same  place.  There  are  women,  and 
children,  and  babies,  who  appear  and  dis- 
appear, in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Many  of  them  have  been  condemned,  and 
have  had  two  wrecks  or  a  month  of  prison. 
One  family  is  employed  by  one  of  the  small 
farmers  near,  w^ho  lets  them  live  in  a  tum- 
ble-down hut  in  the  midst  of  his  woods,  and 
that  is  their  centre.  We  passed  by  there 
two  or  three  days  later,  when  we  were  riding 
across  the  fields,  and  anything  so  miserable 
I  never  saw,  the  house  half  falling  to  pieces, 
no  panes  of  glass,  dirty  rags  stuffed  in  the 
windows,  no  door  at  all,  bundles  of  dirty 
straw  inside,  a  pond  of  filthy  w^ater  at  one 
side  of  the  house,  two  or  three  dirty  children 
playing  in  it,  and  inside  at  the  opening 
where  the  door  should  have  been  the  same 
lame  w^oman  in  her  two  sacks.  She  glow- 
ered at  us,  standing  defiantly  at  the  opening 
to  prevent  our  going  in,  in  case  we  had  any 
such  intention.  I  suppose  she  had  vari- 
ous rabbits  and  hares  hung  up  inside  she 
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couldn't  have  accounted  for.  There  was 
no  other  habitation  anywhere  near;  no  cart 
or  vehicle  of  any  kind  could  have  got  there. 
We  followed  a  narrow  path,  hardly  visible 
in  the  long  grass,  and  the  horses  had  to  pick 
their  way — one  couldn't  imagine  a  more 
convenient  trysting-place  for  vagabonds 
and  tramps.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
things  should  go  on  at  our  doofs,  so  to 
speak,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  them. 
Our  keepers  and  M.  de  M.,  whose  property 
touches  ours,  have  had  various  members  of 
the  gang  arrested,  but  they  always  begin 
again.  The  promiscuity  of  living  is  some- 
thing awful,  girls  and  young  men  squatting 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  room  on  heaps  of 
dirty  rags.  There  have  been  some  arrests 
for  infanticide,  when  a  baby's  appearance 
and  disappearance  was  too  flagrant,  but  the 
girls  don't  care.  They  do  their  time  of 
prison,  come  out  quite  untamed  by  prison 
discipline,  and  begin  again  their  wild,  free 
life.  One  doesn't  quite  understand  the 
farmer  who  gives  any  shelter  to  such  a  bad 
lot,  but  I  fancy  there  is  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  his  hares  and  rabbits  must  be  left 
unmolested. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  keepers  w^hen  they 
suspect  poachers  are  in  their  woods.  When 
the  leaves  are  oif  they  can  see  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  Avith  their  keen,  trained  eyes 
make  out  quite  well  when  a  moving  object 
is  a  hare,  or  a  roebuck,  or  a  person  on  all 
fours,  creeping  stealthily  along.  They  have 
powerful  glasses,  too,  which  help  them  very 
much.  They,  too,  have  their  various  tricks, 
like  the  poachers.  As  the  gun-barrel  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance  when  the  sun  strikes  it, 
they  cover  it  with  a  green  stuff  that  takes 
the  general  tint  of  the  leaves  and  the  woods, 
and  post  themselves,  half  hidden  in  the 
bushes,  near  some  of  the  quarries,  where 
the  poachers  generally  come.  Then  they 
give  a  gun  to  an  under-strapper,  telling  him 
to  stand  in  some  prominent  part  of  the 
woods,  his  gun  well  in  sight.  That,  of 
course,  the  poachers  see  at  once,  so  they 
make  straight  for  the  other  side,  and  often 
fall  upon  the  keepers  who  are  lying  in  wait 
for  them.  As  a  general  rule,  they  don't 
make  much  resistance,  as  they  know  the 
keepers  will  shoot — not  to  kill  them,  but  a 
shot  in  the  ankle  or  leg  that  will  disable 
them  for  some  time.  I  had  rather  a  weak- 
ness for  one  poaching  family.  The  man 
was  young,  good-looking,  and  I  don't  really 


believe  a  bad  lot,  but  he  had  been  unfortu- 
nate, had  naturally  a  high  temper,  and 
couldn't  stand  being  howled  at  and  sworn 
at  when  things  didn't  go  exactly  as  the  pa- 
tron wanted;  consequently  he  never  stayed 
in  any  place,  tried  to  get  some  other  work, 
but  was  only  fit  for  the  woods,  where  he 
knew  every  tree  and  root  and  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  all  the  animals.  He  had  a 
pretty  young  wife  and  two  children,  who  had 
also  lived  in  the  woods  all  their  lives,  and 
could  do  nothing  else.  The  wife  came  to 
see  me  one  day  to  ask  for  some  clothes  for 
herself  and  the  children,  which  I  gave,  of 
course,  and  then  tried  mildly  to  speak  to 
her  about  her  husband,  who  spent  half  his 
time  in  prison,  and  was  so  sullen  and  scowl- 
ing when  he  came  out  that  everybody  gave 
him  a  wide  berth.  The  poor  thing  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  incoherent  de- 
fence of  her  husband.  Everybody  had  been 
so  hard  with  him.  When  he  had  done  his 
best,  been  up  all  night  looking  after  the 
game,  and  then  was  rated  and  sworn  at  by 
his  master  before  everyone  because  un  des 
Parisiens  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  a 
gun  when  he  had  one  in  his  hand,  and 
couldn't  shoot  a  hare  that  came  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  him,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  answer  tin  peu  vivement  peut-etre^  and  it 
was  hard  to  be  discharged  at  once  without 
a  chance  of  finding  anything  else,  etc.,  and 
at  last  winding  up  with  the  admission  that 
he  did  take  hares  and  rabbits  occasionally; 
but  when  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
house  and  the  children  were  crying  with 
hunger,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Madame  would 
never  have  known  or  missed  the  rabbits, 
and  after  all,  le  Bon  Dien  made  them  for 
everybody.  I  tried  to  persuade  W.  to  take 
him  as  a  workman  in  the  woods,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  back  as  underkeeper,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it,  said  the  man  was  per- 
fectly unruly  and  violent-tempered,  and 
would  demoralize  all  the  rest.  They  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  country,  and  the 
woman  came  sometimes  to  see  me,  but  she 
had  grown  hard,  evidently  thought  I  could 
have  done  something  for  her  husband,  and 
couldn't  understand  that  as  long  as  he  went 
on  snaring  game  no  one  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him — always  repeating  the 
same  thing,  that  a  Bon  Dieu  had  made  the 
animals  pour  tout  le  monde.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  an  awful  temptation  for  a  man  who 
has  starving  children  at  home,  and  who 
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knows  that  he  has  only  to  walk  a  few  yards 
in  the  woods  to  find  rabbits  in  plenty;  and 
one  can  understand  the  feeling  that  le  Bon 
Dieu  provided  food  for  all  his  children,  and 
didn't  mean  some  to  starve,  while  others 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  ac- 
customed to  seeing  women  work  in  the  fields 
(which  I  had  never  seen  in  America).  In 
the  cold  autumn  days,  when  they  were  pick- 
ing the  hetterave  (a  big  beet  root)  that  is 
used  to  make  sugar  in  France,  it  made  me 
quite  miserable  to  see  them.  Bending  all 
day  over  the  long  rows  of  beets,  which  re- 
quired quite  an  effort  to  pull  out  of  the  hard 
earth,  their  hands  red  and  chapped,  some- 
times a  cold  wind  whistling  over  the  fields 
that  no  warm  garment  could  keep  out,  and 
they  never  had  any  really  warm  garment. 
We  met  an  old  woman  one  day  quite  far 
from  any  habitation,  who  was  toiling  home, 
dragging  her  feet,  in  wretched,  half-worn 
shoes,  over  themuddy  country  roads,  who 
stopped  and  asked  us  if  we  hadn't  a  warm 
petticoat  to  give  her.  She  knev/  me,  called 
me  by  name,  and  said  she  lived  in  the  little 
hamlet  near  the  chateau.  She  looked  mis- 
erably cold  and  tired.  I  asked  where  she 
came  from,  and  w^hat  she  had  been  doing  all 
day.  ''  Scaring  the  crows  in  M.  A.'s  fields," 
was  the  answxr.  ''What  does  your  work 
consist  of ?"  I  asked.  ''Oh,  I  just  sit  there 
and  make  a  noise — beat  the  top  of  an  old 
tin  kettle  with  sticks  and  shake  a  bit  of  red 
stuff  in  the  air."  Poor  old  woman,  she 
looked  half  paralyzed  wdth  cold  and  fatigue, 
and  I  was  really  almost  ashamed  to  be  seated 
so  warmly  and  comfortably  in  the  carriage, 
well  wrapped  up  in  furs  and  rugs,  and  should 
have  quite  understood  if  she  had  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  abuse.    It  must  rouse  such  bit- 


ter and  angry  feeling  when  these  poor  creat- 
ures, half  frozen  and  half  starved,  see  car- 
riages rolling  past  with  every  appliance  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  I  suppose  what  saves 
us  is  that  they  are  so  accustomed  to  their 
lives,  the  long  days  of  hard  work,  the 
wretched,  sordid  homes,  the  insufficient 
meals,  the  quantities  of  children  clamoring 
for  food  .and  warmth.  Their  parents  ancl 
grandparents  have  lived  the  same  lives,  and 
anything  else  would  seem  as  unattainable 
as  the  moon,  or  some  fairy  tale.  There  has 
been  one  enormous  change  in  all  the  little 
cottages — the  petroleum  lamp.  All  ha\'e 
got  one — petroleum  is  cheap  and  gives  much 
more  light  and  heat  than  the  old-fashioned 
oil  lamp.  In  the  long  winter  afternoons, 
when  one  must  have  light  for  work  of  any 
kind,  the  petroleum  lamp  is  a  godsend.  W'e 
often  noticed  the  difference  coming  home 
late.  The  smallest  hamlets  looked  quite 
cheerful  with  the  bright  lights  shining 
through  the  cracks  and  windows.  I  can't 
speak  much  from  personal  experience  of  the 
inside  of  the  cottages — I  was  never  much 
given  to  visiting  among  the  poor.  I  suppose 
I  did  not  take  it  in  the  right  spirit,  but  I 
could  never  see  the  poetry,  the  beautiful, 
patient  lives,  the  resignation  to  their  humble 
lot.  I  only  saw  the  dirt,  and  smelt  all  the 
bad  smells,  and  heard  how  bad  most  of  the 
young  ones  were  to  all  the  poor  old  people. 
"Cela  mange  comme  quatre,  et  cela  n'est 
plus  bon  a  rien,"  I  heard  one  woman  remark 
casually  to  her  poor  old  father  sitting  hud- 
dled up  in  a  heap  near  the  fire.  I  don't 
know,  either,  whether  they  liked  to  have  us 
come.  What  suited  them  best  was  to  send 
the  children  to  the  chateau.  They  ahvays 
got  a  meal  and  a  warm  jacket  and  petti- 
coat. 
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2^^  HE  appeal  of  the  forces  of  the 
unknown  to  the  subjective 
Oriental  imagination  has  lit- 
tle of  the  material  in  it.  Yet 
there  is  the  awakening  of 
the  senses  through  unseen 
power,  as  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
and  through  novelty,  as  in  illumination  by 
electric  lights,  and,  but  more  visibly,  in  the 
trolley  traction  and  machine  energy  which 
are  typified  as  force  in  the  dynamo. 

Conspicuously  illustrative  of  the  impact 
of  the  modern  spirit  on  the  Hindu  mind  is 
the  mingling  of  the  most  recent  application 
of  electrical  energy  wdth  one  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial  religious  festivals.  Let  us  trans- 
port ourselves  in  fancy  to  Mysore,  the  po- 
tential Native  State  of  Southern  India, 
when  devoutly  minded  Hindus  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  impressive  spectacle  of  the 
Dussera,  the  feast  of  the  initiation  of  all 
kinds  of  enterprises,  w^arlike  and  peaceful. 
The  preparations  completed  and  the  day 
arrived  we  may  see  the  splendid  procession 
to  the  Holy  Tank,  where  sacred  rites  are 
performed  to  the  arms  and  animals  of  the 
Maharajah  or  ruler;  we  may  view  with 
unglamoured  eyes  the  four  chosen  camels, 
the  imposing  troupe  of  royal  elephants  ca- 
parisoned in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  velvet ; 
we  may  watch  the  cavalcade  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  bearing  the  token  emblems;  we 
may  listen  to  the  shrill  native  music  while 
it  winds  its  way  along  the  route  bordered 
with  silken  streamers  and  artificial  flowers 
festooned  from  lines  of  masts;  we  may  ob- 
serve His  Highness  alight  from  the  glitter- 
ing state  elephant  and  after  performing  the 
ceremonial  piija  or  prayer  tribute  to  the 
banyan  tree  on  which  the  arms  are  piled, 
shoot  at  the  tree  with  bow  and  arrow;  we 
may  follow  his  return  pi*eceded  by  the  bala- 
wallas  dressed  in  green  and  yellow  and 
carrying  lantern-hung  lances;  we  may 
move  in  the  midst  of  this  chromatic  life  till 


we  see  His  Highness  again,  this  time  robed 
in  loose  flowing  saffron  silks  receiving  bare- 
foot the  sword  of  State  at  the  palace  door; 
we  may  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if  it  is  the 
unprogressive  Orient — for  Western  Inno- 
vation sweeps  along  in  the  machine  shape 
of  modern  motor  cars  electrically  driven, 
and  swathed  with  jessamine  garlands  and 
silk  cloths — symbols  of  their  deification — 
the  same  as  the  lordly  elephants,  the  digni- 
fied camels  and  the  magnificent  horses. 
The  animals,  typifying  movement  as  they 
do,  are  deified  at  this  festival  of  the  Dussera. 
Since  the  motor  car  with  its  stored  move- 
ment has  become  part  of  the  Maharajah's 
stable,  why  should  not  it  be  deified  along 
with  the  other  animals? 

A  sequence  of  events  accounts  for  the 
motors  taking  part  in  the  observance  of  the 
Dussera  at  Mysore.  Some  years  back  the 
then  Maharajah  was  possessed  with  the 
Western  spirit  of  doing  big  things.  The 
Kolar  gold  fields  were  among  the  most  val- 
uable resources  of  the  State.  Western  gold- 
seekers  had  found  them,  but  they  were 
worked  under  difficulties  owing  to  the  want 
of  power.  This  existed  in  the  Cauvery 
River,  the  stream  that  for  centuries  fur- 
nished the  means  of  irrigation  in  the 
Grand  Anient.  Western  imagination  in  the 
person  of  a  young  Canadian- American  of- 
ficer of  the  Royal  Engineers  supplied  the 
suggestion — transmit  the  power.  This  en- 
gineer officer  was  Major  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere 
presumably  of  French-Canadian  blood,  of 
British  citizenship  as  an  engineer  officer  in 
the  Imperial  Army,  of  Western  training,  of 
Yankee  association,  himself  not  an  electri- 
cian but  wdth  the  directing  mind  of  a  captain 
of  industry  in  seizing  mechanical  possibili- 
ties and  leaving  experts  to  work  out  the 
technical  results.  He  proposed  the  scheme 
of  what  was  at  that  time  (1898)  the  longest 
electrical  installation  in  the  world.  The 
West,  as  centred  at  Schenectady,  New  York, 
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and  as  represented  in  the  myriad  personal- 
ity of  the  General  Electric  Company,  was 
consulted.  The  General  Electric,  through 
some  of  its  leading  minds,  took  up  the 
project  with  these  results: 

A  generating  station  was  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cauvery  River,  where  it  flows 
through  a  deep  valley.  On  account  of  the 
bad  climate  in  the  valley  it  was  necessary 
to  erect  a  separate  station  house  at  the  top  of 
the  slope  and  to  make  arrangements  so  that 
the  electric  control  of  the  system  could  be 
accomplished  from  this  second  station,  which 
was  healthy  enough  to  serve  as  permanent 
working  quarters  for  the  American  opera- 
tors. Water  is  taken  from  the  Cauvery  River 
a  long  way  above  the  Cauvery  Falls  and 
carried  through  open  supply  channels  to 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  where  they  end  in  a 
forebay.  From  this  forebay  the  water  is 
taken  down  the  bluff  through  the  penstocks 
and  conducted  to  the  water  turbines,  which 
discharge  into  the  river.  Eleven  water  tur- 
bines are  in  operation  at  the  generating  sta- 
tion and  the  necessary  energy  for  exciting 
the  alternators  wuth  which  they  are  con- 
nected is  furnished  by  three  water-wheel 
driven  G.  E.  direct-current  generators  of  75 
kilowatts,  125  volts.  The  generating  sta- 
tion is  connected  by  cables  with  the  step- 
up  transformer  station  and  through  these 
cables  the  total  electrical  energy  generated 
by  the  alternators  is  transmitted  to  a  main 
switchboard  and  from  there  to  the  low-ten- 
sion windings  of  a  number  of  step-up  trans- 
formers which  convert  the  electrical  energy 
into  3 5, 000  volts.  There  are  installed  8,200 
kilowatts  in  air-blast  step-up  transformers. 
From  the  high-tension  windings  of  these 
transformers  the  energy  is  distributed 
through  a  high-tension  switchboard  to  the 
different  transmission  lines  that  lead  to 
central  sub-stations  in  the  territory  that  is 
served.* 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  motors  in- 
stalled for  mining  work  in  the  gold  fields, 

*  Three  transmission  lines  were  originally  employed,  two 
of  them  to  the  Kolar  step-down  station  which  applies  power 
to  tlie  various  industrial  establishments  in  the  ^old  fields  and 
the  third  one  to  the  city  of  Bangalore.  A  large  part  of  the 
power  transmitted  to  Bangalore  is  converted  into  2,200  volt, 
60-cycle  single-i)hase  alternating  current  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing frccjuency  changer  sets.  This  single-phase  current  is 
used  tf)  feed  constant-current  transformers  and  arc  lamps  in 
accordance  with  the  reciuirements  of  the  G.  E.  series  arc 
lighting  system. 

A  remarkable  installation  is  that  of  a  t.ooo  kilowatt  G.  E. 
rotary  condenser  installed  in  the  ste|)-d(»wn  station  on  the 
Kolar  gold  lields,  wiiidi  is  used  to  raise  the  power  factor  of 
the  Kolar  lines,  that  is  to  say  to  adjust  the  svstem  to  the  small- 
est pcjssible  current  per  kilowatt  tousumed  energy. 


the  increasing  demand  for  electric  light  in 
Bangalore  and  the  desire  to  introduce  elec- 
trical illumination  in  the  city  of  Mysore, 
large  extensions  of  the  power-plant  have 
been  carried  out.  These  include  a  third 
line  to  the  gold  fields,  a  second  one  to  Banga- 
lore and  two  new  lines  to  the  city  of  Mysore. 

An  installation  of  importance  in  the 
Kolar  gold  fields  concerns  the  electrification 
of  a  number  of  mine  hoists.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  General  Electric  Company  fur- 
nished three  motor  generator  sets  of  400 
kilowatts  each,  each  set  consisting  of  a  550 
volt  direct-current  motor  direct  connected 
to  a  2,300  volt  3-phase  alternating-current 
generator.* 

The  results  of  this  distributed  electric 
power  had  something  more  in  them  than 
supplying  industrial  establishments, increas- 
ing the  gold  output,  and  lighting  Hindu 
cities  in  one  section  of  the  country.  The 
appeal  was  to  the  universal  mind  of  India 
by  the  force  of  example. 

In  the  North  once  I  travelled  across  the 
edge  of  the  Jodhpur-Bikaneer  desert  on  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  which  the  ruler  of  a 
Native  State  of  Rajputana  had  constructed 
in  order  that  his  domain  might  be  in  and 
not  out  of  the  world.  There  is  a  mixed 
goods  and  passenger  train  w^ith  natives 
chiefly  of  the  coolie  class  as  the  passengers. 
But  sometimes  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner 
or  a  native  of  high  caste  wants  to  use  this 
rail  route.  So  a  toy-like  coach  is  provided 
where  one  may  make  up  his  bed  and  also 
whence  he  may  pass  to  the  "  cafe  car'*  and, 
sitting  along  the  bench,  may  get  a  pretty 
good  dinner.  To  the  Englishman  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  this  meal  is  the  measure  of 
civilization  in  Rajputana  and  he  speaks  ap- 
provingly of  the  enlightened  Rajah  who 
makes  it  possible.  But  to  the  American 
something  else  is  more  indicative  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  the  button  which  he  touches 
in  his  little  sleeping  compartment  and  turns 
on  the  electric  light.  The  train  carries  a 
dynamo  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  lighting  one's 
berth  even  before  the  enterprising  American 

*  This  hoisting  scheme  is  laid  out  by  taking  energy  from 
the  Kolar  step-ilown  station  at  J, 300  volts,  3-phase,  and 
transmitting  it  to  the  synchronous  motors  of  the  us  kilowatt 
sets  which  load  up  a  large  storage  batterv  iluring  the  Ukul 
pau.ses  of  the  hoist.  The  energy  reifuireil  for  the  hoists  at 
their  largest  loads  is  obtained  from  the  us  kilowatt  motiur 
generator  sets  with  the  assistance  of  a  storage  batterv  ami  a 
booster  set,  the  total  energy  being  again  transformed  bv  the 
kilowatt  motor  generator  .sets  into  such  of  .5,,ioo  volts  alternat- 
ing {phase  character  and  being  transmitted  iu  this  form  to 
the  Ituist  motors  over  long  distance:!. 
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railways  provided  this  facility  on  their 
luxurious  sleeping-car  trains. 

If  the  Rajah  of  Rajputana  had  kindled 
with  the  ambition  for  modern  electrical  in- 
vention who  could  tell  where  the  spark  that 
had  been  struck  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore  would  end  ?  The  flaming  spirit  of 
emulation  responded  from  the  heart  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  Maharajah  of  Kashmir 
looked  about  him  and  saw  famed  industries 
decaying.  Competitive  European  machine 
inventions  were  imitating  and  absorbing  the 
prized  shawl  product  of  the  hand-looms; 
silk  and  other  native  manufactures  were 
suffering  depreciation  through  the  scarcity 
of  the  fuel  supply.  The  natural  means  of 
reparation  and  restoration  were  there.  The 
influencing  Western  mind  was  also  within 
touch.  Major  de  Lotbiniere  was  communi- 
cated with  and  to  his  plausible  presenta- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  electricity  for  re- 
newing the  ancient  industries  of  Kashmir 
was  due  the  initiative  of  the  Maharajah  and 
the  Durbar  or  State  Council. 

What  could  this  Himalayan  region,  cele- 
brated in  poetry  and  song,  offer  to  the 
modern  engineer  ?  Travellers'  tales  of  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  passed  through  the  re- 
fining fire  of  Moore's  imagination,  still 
have  some  semblance  of  reality  in  the  land 
as  it  is  even  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  panoramic  brightly  colored  life  is  best 
seen  in  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
a  Himalayan  Venice,  beloved  of  English 
civilian  and  military  officials  who  cheer- 
fully journey  2,000  miles  to  take  their  out- 
ing there.  It  is  the  old,  old  East;  yet  its 
canals  and  island  gardens  show  a  wonder- 
ful simihtude  to  the  old,  old  West  that 
exists  to-day  thirty  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  at  Xochimilco,  which,  with  its 
canals  and  floating  gardens,  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  uncontaminated  Aztec 
customs,  perfectly  reproduces  what  Cortez 
saw  four  centuries  ago. 

The  life  of  Srinagar  may  be  viewed  from 
the  first  bridge  or  the  seventh  bridge  or  any 
one  of  the  bridges  between.  It  may  be 
seen  at  close  view  in  an  evening  or  a  morn- 
ing walk  along  any  of  the  canals,  through 
the  alley-like  streets  or  mingling  with  the 
crowding  denizens  of  the  bazaar;  or  a  drive 
may  be  taken  which  will  disclose  how  ex- 
tensive a  city,  or  rather  group  of  cities,  is 
this  Himalayan  Venice  with  its  population 
jumbled  along  the  river  and  canal  banks. 


Then  it  will  be  understood  that  though  the 
censuses  of  Kashmir  are  not  frequent  the 
first  impression  of  perhaps  50,000  inhabi- 
tants must  be  multiplied  by  three. 

The  artist  delights  in  this  labyrinth  of 
rude  wooden  architecture — peaked  roofs; 
upper  and  lower  balconies  latticed  and  lac- 
quered into  screens ;  arched  windows;  walls 
of  mud  plaster  and  reeds;  unpainted  boards 
and  unglazed  bricks;  flat  turf  roofs,  covered 
with  birch  brush,  weeds  or  plants,  and 
forming  a  genuine  garden;  and  again  the 
complexity  of  tiny  box  upper  stories,  raft- 
ers, beams,  slats,  rickety  stairways,  pro- 
jecting balconies  and  overhanging  latticed 
windows.  It  is  all  graphically  picturesque 
in  its  ramshackleness,  and  one  hears  with 
regret  the  benison  of  the  local  official,  who 
has  lived  in  modern  places,  on  the  fire  which 
destroyed  one  section  of  Srinagar,  and  his 
hope  for  yet  other  conflagrations,  till  all 
may  be  swept  away  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  metropolis. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  climb  up 
Takht  i  Suleiman  peak,  and,  if  the  breath 
gives  out  before  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu 
Temple  at  the  top  are  reached,  from  any 
one  of  the  several  half-way  stages  the  view 
of  Srinagar,  the  emerald  valleys  and  the 
encircling  mountain  ranges  with  their  snowy 
chaplets  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  sense  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful.  The  harsh  angles 
of  the  ramshackle  buildings  are  confused 
and  blended  in  a  dim  outline  that  takes 
away  their  roughness.  The  groves  of  silver 
poplars  soften  the  contour,  the  white  birches 
bleach  the  water  banks,  while  the  leafy  Per- 
sian chenars,  in  their  spreading  foliage  sur- 
passing the  English  oak  or  the  Ohio  maple, 
stand  out  majestically  as  monarchs  of  the 
landscape.  Characteristic  of  the  two  relig- 
ions that  dwell  harmoniously  under  the 
Hindu  ruler  are  the  Hindu  Temple  and  the 
quaint  wooden  mosque  of  the  Moslems. 

Dall  Lake  hardly  seems  more  than  a 
mirror  spread  over  the  land.  One  wonders 
even  whether  it  may  not  be  a  mirage.  But 
it  is  no  mirage,  no  dream,  for  you  may  come 
down  from  the  mountain-side  and  float 
across  it.  The  boatmen  smoothly  propel 
their  craft  through  the  river  flood-gates  and 
the  chain  of  canals  past  the  island  gardens, 
across  the  liquid  floor  of  mosses  and  grasses 
into  the  crystal  clear  water,  the  serpentine 
stems  of  the  plant-life  floating  in  green 
festoons  and  wreaths.     The  lotus  stalks 
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bend  with  Grecian  grace  and  their  flat  cir- 
cular leaves  rest  contentedly  on  the  water's 
surface,  l^ut  unfortunately  the  time  of  bloom 
is  past.  Yet  if  the  lotus  is  lost  there  is 
compensation.  The  chenar  trees  are  be- 
ginning to  blush  and  flame  with  the  crimson 
and  scarlet  warmth  of  nature's  blood-red 
dyes.  The  sight  of  one  is  as  of  a  wide 
spreading  torch  at  the  water's  edge,  every 
leaf  a  living  coal  and  every  branch  a  glowing 
forge.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  Kashmir  winter. 

And  there  is,  too,  that  perfection  of 
beauty  which  is  found  in  the  reflected  sky 
and  mountain  range  and  forest.  The  cac- 
tus stalks  are  shown  with  a  sharpness  of 
outline  that  makes  you  hesitate  to  reach 
for  them  in  fancy  lest  they  prick  the  finger ; 
the  granite  veining  looks  as  if  traced  by  a 
needle,  so  delicately  precise  is  it  in  the  mir- 
roring. The  ruined  Hindu  Temple  at  the 
summit  of  Takht  tempts  one  to  scrape  the 
damp  moss  from  its  gray  stones;  the  snow 
of  the  peaks  lures  to  a  school-boy  header 
into  the  drifts;  the  fleecy  clouds  underneath 
the  water  churn  with  the  melting  colors  of 
gold  and  blue  and  purple  and  crimson ;  and 
most  wonderful  of  ail  is  the  nearness  of  the 
reflected  vault  of  lapis  lazuli,  so  close  that  In- 
finity, Eternity,  seems  there,  and  to  reach  it 
no  plunge  necessary — only  a  gentle  stretch- 
ing out.  Thus  the  impression  of  the  senses 
at  sunset  on  Dall  Lake. 

Sometimes  the  boatmen  and  boatw^omen 
appear  to  give  way  to  this  impression;  at 
other  times  and  oftener  they  talk  of  the 
hardship  of  their  lives,  of  the  closeness  with 
which  visitors  bargain,  of  the  plague  of 
mosquitoes  on  the  house -boats,  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  earning  an  honest  living  in 
these  days.  That  all  Kashmirans  are  liars 
and  cheats,  as  recorded  in  the  books  of 
veracious  or  mendacious  travellers,  they 
deny.  Are  not  their  own  exactions  reason- 
able? But  there  is  no  gainsaying  that 
times  are  not  what  they  w^ere  in  the  flourish- 
ing days  of  the  Kashmir  handicrafts,  and 
the  visitor  must  allow  for  the  particular  ex- 
actions to  which  he  is  subjected.  Shawl 
worker,  silk -weaver,  hand -loom  carpet - 
craftsman,  gunsmith,  w^ood-carver,  artificer 
in  papier-mache,  maker  of  "modern  an- 
tiquities," copper  or  silver  metal- w^orker, 
lapidary  in  Ladakh  jade  or  Tibetan  tur- 
quoise— it  is  the  same  tale  of  good  old  times 
and  decadent  native  industries.  Have  I  not 
done  business  with  them  all  in  the  modest 


volume  which  a  traveller's  purse  permits, 
and  do  I  not  know  it  from  their  own  lips? 
And  moreover  I  understand  the  possibilities 
of  the  Kashmir  arts  and  handicrafts  from 
the  knowledge  gleaned  during  several  visits 
to  the  excellent  Sri  Pratap  Singh  Museum 
where  examples  may  be  seen. 

Hand  arts  may  not  all  be  restored ;  many 
of  them  must  yield  to  machine  craft,  but 
old  industries  may  be  revived  and  fresh 
ones  be  developed  which  w^ill  improve  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  add  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  State;  and  it  is 
this  that  is  sought  in  the  installation  of 
hydro-electric  power. 

The  crooked  courses  of  the  Jhelum  River 
are  alluring  in  their"  waywardness;  a  car- 
riage road  that  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
I  GO  miles  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  and  runs  precipitous  sus- 
pended over  the  river-bed  far  below,  satisfies 
the  adventurous  longing  for  new^  sensations; 
but  the  practical  picturesqueness  is  in  the 
leaping  cascades  and  the  foaming  torrents 
that  spill  the  waters  which  gush  from  the 
mountain  sides.  Here  is  the  unbridled 
force  that  has  been  going  to  waste  for  ages 
to  which  the  constructive  and  imaginative 
mind  of  the  twentieth  century  engineer  from 
Western  lands  applies  itself,  and  calculates 
mathematically  that  1,000,000  horse-power 
dashes  and  whirls  in  these  cascades. 

The  engineering  problem  is  to  convert  it 
into  trained  and  humanized  energy;  the 
means  of  conversion,  electricity.  The  pur- 
poses contemplated  and  the  results  antici- 
pated are  various.  Coal  of  good  quality  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  these  Himalayan 
mountains,  and  the  forests  in  supplying  the 
daily  fuel-needs  of  the  population  already 
are  too  much  denuded,  so  that  nothing  is 
left  for  the  industries  requiring  steam- 
power.  Far  away  from  the  manufacturing 
world  as  Kashmir  is,  her  rulers  have  dis- 
covered that  this  is  the  industrial  age  and 
hand  arts  are  not  enough  even  for  this  re- 
mote community.  The  mulberry  tree  flour- 
ishes, the  silk-worm  thrives,  but  in  the  State 
silk  factory  some  means  besides  carbon  fuel 
must  be  found  for  heating'the  2,000  filature 
basins.  So  the  inspiration  came  to  heat 
them  by  electricity. 

The  native  agricultural  products  require 
oil  crushing,  wool,  rice  and  husking  mills; 
all  of  these  can  be  operated  cheaply  by 
electrical  power. 
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An  area  of  100,000  acres  is  sul)merged  by 
the  too  voluminous  How  of  tlie  Jhclum. 
This  area  needs  reclamation,  and  by  means 
of  reclamation  the  100,000  acres  will  be  pro- 
ducing rice  and  ])roviding  a  large  addition 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kashmir.  This  region  is  to  be  relieved  of 
the  annual  floods  by  means  of  a  fleet  of  dip- 


applications  of  electricity,  but  the  Western 
imagination  when  given  j)lay  in  the  mystical 
East  sometimes  finds  scope  for  extraordi- 
nary application  of  new  forces.  Such  is 
the  daring  dream  of  converting  the  free  air 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  white  limestone 
of  the  Kashmir  hills,  just  as  free  and  almost 
as  abundant,  into  the  means  of  fuller  life 


Electric  plant  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff. 
(Cauvery  Power  Transmission,  Cauvery,  India.) 


per  and  hydraulic  dredges,  the  project  being 
to  lower  the  bed  of  the  Jhelum  fifteen  feet 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  Wular 
Lake  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  valley 
and  enters  the  hills.  Next  to  changing  the 
course  of  riotous  rivers  nothing  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  engineer  than  to  deepen 
their  beds.  In  the  case  of  the  Jhelum  the 
new  force  is  to  be  applied  through  electri- 
cally operated  dredges  deepening  the  out- 
fall of  the  river  and  then  cutting  drainage 
channels  from  the  inundated  lands  into 
Wular  Lake. 

These  are  what  may  be  called  ordinary 


for  the  crops  which  spring  from  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  Punjab — in  short  terms,  more 
wheat  to  the  acre  by  means  of  fertilizers  or 
artificial  manures.  Danish  chemists  dis- 
covered that  by  the  agency  of  powerful 
electric  currents  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  can 
be  extracted  and  mixed  with  lime  so  as  to 
obtain  nitrate  of  lime.  Norwegian  manu- 
facturers, with  plentiful  limestone  about 
them,  converted  their  abounding  waterfalls 
into  electrical  furnaces  and  these  two  ele- 
ments, air  and  lime,  were  combined  and 
fertilizers  became  the  output  of  the  factories. 
Agriculturists  may  not  yet  be  fully  satis- 


Transmission  line  at  Hulli  Ballah  River. 
(Cauvery  Power  Transmission,  Cauvery,  India.) 


fied  whether  this  new  artificial  fertiHzer  is 
equal  or  superior  to  the  Chilean  nitrate  of 
soda  or  saltpetre;  Chile's  government  ex- 
perts may  discover  new  possibilities  in  the 
vast  white  stretches  which  have  added  so 
prodigiously  to  the  wealth  of  that  country 
and  may  argue  that  this  source  of  natural 
richness,  instead  of  nearing  exhaustion  in 
another  third  of  a  century,  is  inexhaustible. 
That  will  not  affect  the  value  of  the  new 
fertilizer  to  India  because  the  first  question 
is  of  distance,  transportation  and  freight 
rates. 

Some  years  ago  when  among  the  Chilean 
saltpetre  fields  I  speculated,  as  everyone 
does,  on  their  possible  exhaustion,  and  sub- 
sequently followed  with  keen  interest  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  German  chemists  which  as- 
sured the  world  that  the  means  of  keeping 
soils  productive  would  still  exist;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  chalky  Kashmir  hills  and  the 
swirling  torrents  of  the  Jhelum  the  possi- 
bilities of  new  discoveries  become  immedi- 
ate. Here  are  the  two  prime  raw  materials 
— air  and  limestone.  Near  Rampur,  60  miles 
from  Srinagar,  are  the  producers  of  the 
third  agency — the  power-house  and  the  con- 


trolling works  for  drawing  the  water  from 
the  river-bed,  the  masonry  and  wooden 
flume  along  the  hillside  terminating  in  the 
forebay  400  feet  above  the  river.  The  Jhe- 
lum has  a  fall  for  eighty  miles  of  its  length 
averaging  thirty-one  feet  per  mile  and  in 
places  much  greater,the  minimum  discharge 
being  30,000  gallons  per  second.  Plentiful 
force  here  for  silk  factories  and  other  mills; 
for  lighting  the  Himalayan  Venice,  the  whole 
valley  and  the  neighboring  British  Indian 
province  of  Hazra;  for  operating  the  elec- 
trical dredges  to  reclaim  the  rice  lands; 
and  then  power  to  spare  inexhaustibly  for 
high-heated  furnaces  to  oxidize  the  azote 
of  the  air,  convert  it  into  azotic  acid  to  be 
in  turn  concentrated  in  the  granite  chimneys 
into  nitric  acid  and  received  into  wooden 
chimneys  filled  with  quicklime,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  nitric  acid  and  converts  it  into 
nitrate  of  lime. 

Inexhaustible  possibilities  these,  but  not 
to  be  tested  on  too  large  a  scale  in  the  be- 
ginning, for,  when  the  problems  of  manufac- 
turing are  settled,  there  is  yet  to  be  developed 
the  market  for  the  product.  The  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  Punjab  lie  at  hand; 
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the  soil  yearns  for  fresh  fertiHzation  to  aid 
the  sun's  rays,  but  the  Hindu  cuUivator  is 
slow  in  the  improvement  of  his  lands.  No 
one  familiar  witli  his  inherited  conservatism 
would  expect  him  of  his  own  initiative  to 
adopt  a  fertilizer  even  though  cheap,  easily 
obtainable,  and  abundant.  Yet  the  pater- 
nalism of  government  in  India,  whether  in 


A  railroad  line  200  miles  in  length  linking 
Kashmir  with  the  Northwestern  Railway 
system,  and  involving  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  of  British  India,  was  a 
feature  of  the  original  plans  of  hydro-electric 
installation.  Subsequent surveysand studies 
seemed  to  show  that  at  first  a  steam  railway 
was  more  feasible ;  but  whether  the  railroad 


General  view  exterior  of  power  house. 
(Cauvery  Power  Transmission,  Cauvery,  India.) 


the  British  Territory  or  in  the  Native  States, 
has  some  faculty  of  initiation.  On  a  small 
scale  artificial  manuring  may  be  attempted 
and  the  scheme  for  supplying  it  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  lime  is  also  on  a  modest  scale 
such  as  to  render  it  purely  experimental. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  small  factory  capa- 
ble of  producing  1,000  tons  of  nitrate  of 
lime  annually,  which  would  demonstrate  th^ 
practicability  of  the  manufacture  and  test 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  scheme; 
but  beyond  the  1,000  tons  in  the  processes 
of  the  years  are  millions  of  tons.  The  proj- 
ect of  combining  the  atmosphere  and  the 
limestone  cliffs  of  Kashmir  by  means  of 
electrical  energy  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Niag- 
ara manufactories  in  which  Western  forces 
of  nature  are  dominated  by  Western  minds. 


be  steam  or  electric  traction  its  construction 
will  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the  electric 
installation. 

For  the  young  West  of  the  New  World 
this  enterprise  in  the  heart  of  the  Orient  has 
a  magnetic  attraction.  The  progressive 
ruler  of  the  Native  State  whg  sought  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  by  means  of 
electrical  energy  looked  not  to  Europe  but 
to  the  land  of  the  initiative.  I  have  ex- 
plained that  Major  de  Lotbiniere,  the  guid- 
ing spirit  and  the  responsible  head  of  the 
enterprise,  is  a  Canadian- American.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  turn  to 
his  old  associations  in  order  to  bring  the 
project  to  a  successful  conclusion?  The 
installation  as  conceived  and  planned  is  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenec- 


Channels  from  rock  cutting  to  power  station. 
(Cauvery  Power  Transmission,  Cauvery,  India.) 


tady.  The  dredges  that  are  to  deepen  the 
bed  of  the  Jhelum  River  are  of  Milwaukee 
and  embody  the  experience  of  the  makers 
in  scooping  the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  tur- 
bine wheels  which  utilize  the  water-power 
are  made  in  San  Francisco. 

How  completely  the  Western  spirit  per- 
meates and  dominates  this  enterprise  I  felt 
one  morning  when  stopping  at  a  dak  bunga- 
low or  stage  house  to  get  some  breakfast. 
A  group  came  in  whose  members  had  the 
same  purpose.  While  satisfying  healthy  ap- 
petites the  talk  was  of  the  similarity  of  the 
Kashmir  topography  to  some  parts  of 
Mexico,  of  experiences  in  Brazil,  of  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  shambling  and  sheepish  coolie 
laborers,  of  the  Kashmir  emerald  mines  and 
the  intention  later  to  go  to  the  Pamir  passes 
or  to  Tibet  to  prospect  for  gold,  for  no  com- 
pany of  pioneering  Americans  ever  gathers 
in  distant  regions  without  discussing  that 
chance.  The  discussion  also  was  of  the 
technical  plans  to  be  worked  out,  of  prob- 
lems yet  unattempted  and  of  difficulties 
already  developed,  of  expedients  for  over- 
coming them,  of  results  appearing  and  of 
greater  results  to  come — desultory  talk  of 
passing  interest  in  itself  but  of  intense  and 


instructive  suggestiveness  in  the  spirit  shown 
of  hope,  or  determination,  and  of  confidence ; 
the  spirit  of  the  young  West,  of  America, 
moulding  and  applying  the  new  force  of 
electrical  energy  to  the  civilization  which 
the  old  East  is  assimilating. 

Out  of  one  project  grows  the  idea  of 
similar  enterprises.  There  is  a  plan  for 
utilizing  the  tremendous  force  which  lies 
beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  in  the  wasted 
waters  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  proposed  to 
supply  electricity  for  lighting  the  forts  and 
military  cantonments  scattered  over  a  large 
territory  and  also  for  the  stations  and  yards 
along  the  railway  lines.  The  enterprise 
contemplates  the  construction  of  trolley 
lines  spreading  out  through  the  dense  popu- 
lations of  northern  India  and  an  electric 
railway  from  Peshwar  up  the  Khyber  Pass 
to  the  British  outpost  station  there.  When 
I  write  this  article  this  project  is  receiving 
favorable  consideration  from  the  British 
Government.  In  some  form  within  the 
next  few  years  it  will  be  adopted. 

Apropos  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  prog- 
ress of  electricity  a  query  is  raised  regard- 
ing Tibet.  Is  the  roof  of  the  world  less 
susceptible  to  this  progress  than  Kashmir, 
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The  second  bridge  at  Srinager,  Kashmir,  a  Himalayan  Venice. 


which  may  be  called  the  eaves?  The 
answer  may  be  given  that  the  conditions 
are  not  the  same,  for  Kashmir  is  habitable 
by  a  large  number  of  people,  in  altitudes 
ranging  from  2,500  to  10,000  feet,  while 
Tibet  at  14,000  to  20,000  feet  could  not  sus- 
tain a  large  population.  Yet  should  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  British  political 
mission  to  Lhassa  with  its  military  accom- 
paniment be  the  prospecting  of  the  Hima- 
layas for  gold,  and  discoveries  of  that  pre- 
cious metal  be  made,  the  water-power 
would  be  utilized  as  in  the  Kolar  gold  fields 
of  Mysore. 

The  influence  of  the  electrical  element  in 
one  of  its  primary  forms  already  is  seen. 
During  the  British  invasion  the  '^ lineman" 
was  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  troops 
and  communication  with  the  rear  was  kept 
up  by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  ap- 
paratus. To-day  remote  recesses  of  the 
Chumbi  Valley  in  Tibet  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  world's  centres,  London,  New 
York,  Hongkong,  for  the  messages  are  trans- 
mitted to  Darjeeling,  the  Indian  gateway  to 
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the  Tibetan  passes,  retelegraphed  to  Cal- 
cutta or  Bombay  and  then  cabled  to  their 
destination. 

This  electric  spark  keeps  the  lonely 
frontier  exile  in  touch  with  the  Western  civ- 
ilization of  which  he  is  the  living  message. 
Sometimes  the  reminder  may  be  too  pointed 
for  personal  comfort,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
British  official  stationed  at  the  last  camp 
through  which  intercourse  with  the  Grand 
Lama  is  conducted.  China  also  is  repre- 
sented, and  by  a  mandarin,  so  that  the 
rivalry  is  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  re- 
spective nations.  The  jolly  subalterns  hunt 
and  roam  at  will  and  in  their  camp  discard 
the  conventional  dress.  The  Government 
representative  of  higher  grade  solemnly 
arrays  himself  and  dines  in  solitary  state. 
Why?  Because  the  mandarin  has  been  in 
London  and  knows  that  this  institution  of 
evening  dress  at  dinner  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  British  Empire  rests.  If  the  Eng- 
lishman sat  down  in  boots  and  hunting 
jacket,  as  do  the  subalterns  further  along 
the  valley,  the  mandarin  would  hear  of  it, 


Srinager  in  winter,  showing  the  fourth  bridge. 


and  he  never  fails  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Confucian  Empire  by  apparelling  him- 
self in  the  silken  robes  fitting  for  an  Ori- 
ental dignitary  at  dinner.  The  British  offi- 
cial confesses  in  confidence  that  he  might 
chance  it  and  consult  his  comfort,  but  there 
is  the  fatal  telegraph  wire  which  warns  him 
that  if  he  were  to  ignore  conventionality  the 
news  might  get  out  and  a  message  come 
from  the  Government  House  in  Calcutta  or 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London  asking  what 
German  intrigue  was  afloat  in  the  Chumbi 
Valley  that  he  should  be  so  remiss.  So  he 
wearily  dresses  for  dinner  and  perhaps 
damns  the  invention  which  brings  the  re- 
mote East  so  near  to  the  West. 

There  are  possible  religious  uses  to  which 
electrical  power  may  be  applied  in  the 
Tibet  region.  I  heard  the  suggestion  at 
Darjeeling  when  watching  the  wandering, 
ragged  brown-robed  priests  twirl  their 
prayer-wheels  while  the  devout  kept  up  the 
refrain, 

O  soul  that  in  the  lotus  dwells, 
O  jewel  of  the  sacred  flower. 


In  some  of  the  monasteries  the  prayer-wheel 
is  as  big  as  a  barrel  and  is  worked  by  an 
arrangement  of  pulleys  and  ropes.  My 
travelling  companion  remarked  that  since 
many  of  the  monks  were  feeble  old  ones, 
and  others  lazy  young  ones,  the  continuance 
of  the  praying  should  be  assured  by  intro- 
ducing electricity  as  the  motor-power  with 
which  to  turn  the  wheels  and  keep  the 
Sanscrit  text  revolving.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  proposition  is  any  more  whimsical  than 
was  the  original  suggestion  for  lighting  the 
tombs  of  the  Egyptian  rulers  of  5,000  years 
ago  by  incandescent  lamps,  but  the  tourists 
who  visit  Thebes  and  other  monuments  of 
the  Pharaohs  gratefully  acknowledge  how 
much  easier  sightseeing  is  rendered  by  this 
innovation.  The  convenience  of  the  trol- 
ley from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids  is  also  ad- 
mitted. 

Something  of  the  linking  of  the  Western 
world  with  the  Orient  by  the  subtle  power 
of  the  electric  current  was  shown  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  It  was  desir- 
able for  the  United  States  to  learn  the  atti- 
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Dall  Lake,  Kashmir. 
Dall  Lake  hardly  seems  more  than  a  mirror  spread  over  the  surface. 


tude  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Far  East 
towards  our  occupation  of  the  Phihppines. 
Where  should  this  information  be  had? 
The  suggestion  came  from  Minister  Straus 
in  Constantinople  that  the  pilgrims  from 
the  Philippines  to  Mecca  be  sounded  by 
means  of  the  telegraph.  The  line  had  been 
built  from  Damascus  to  Medina  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  military  and  pil- 
grimage purposes.  It  excellently  served  the 
end  of  securing  information  for  the  Ameri- 
can Minister. 

But  though  the  telegraph  had  been  in- 
stalled in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Sultan 
had  shown  no  hospitality  to  the  newer  de- 
velopment of  electrical  energy  which  in  the 
form  of  the  dynamo  symbolized  power. 
Yet  the  Western  spirit  of  innovation  at  last 
triumphed  and  some  franchises  were  granted 
for  electric  traction  and  lighting;  not,  to  be 
sure,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
but  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  waters  first  to  be  captured,  harnessed 
and  turned  to  docile  uses  are  those  of  the 
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Barada  and  its  tributary,  the  Abana  which 
Naaman  when  he  was  wroth  would  have 
trusted  to  cleanse  his  leprosy  instead  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  first  city  to  be  modernized  by  the 
introduction  of  electricity  was  the  one  with 
the  oldest  continuous  existence  known  to 
human  history;  the  city  which  is  as  it  has 
been  through  the  ages  —  Damascus,  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  near  Orient  with  Arab 
and  Greek,  Jew  and  Christian,  Moslem  and 
Infidel,  Kurd  and  Circassian,  Turk  and 
Tartar,  jostling  elbows. 

See  the  panorama  of  Oriental  life  as  it 
flashes  by!  There  goes  a  huge  flat-nosed 
negro  from  Mecca,  wrapped  in  an  ample 
cloak  tunic  and  blouse  to  keep  warm,  for 
the  breeze  from  the  towering  white  apex  of 
Mt.  Hermon  or  from  the  gray  anti-Lebanon 
range  is  not  always  as  the  hot  caress  from 
the  sun-beaten  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert : 
his  broad,  good-natured  face  radiates  child- 
ish delight,  and  it  must  be  his  first  visit  to 
Damascus. 


Windings  of  the  Jhelum  River  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  which  gave  rise  to  the  shawl  pattern. 

This  river  submerges  an  area  of  100,000  acres  and  electrically  operated  dredges  are  to  be  used  to  deepen  the  outfall  of  the  river  and  to  cut 

drainage  channels  from  the  inundated  lands  to  an  adjoining  lake. 


Here  wanders  a  lone  stranger  from  Bag- 
dad, tall  and  slim,  with  a  small,  well-formed 
head,  and  meditative  intellectual  features, 
wearing  a  silk  tunic,  a  black  undervest  or 
jacket,  his  turban  noticeable  by  its  fine  filet 
of  golden  threads.  He  strolls  with  curious 
yet  condescending  superiority. 

Yonder  pass  wild-looking  Kurds  who  do 
not  belie  their  looks,  driving  the  sheep  that 
they  have  brought  from  Mesopotamia. 
Following  them  go  stray  Circassians  with 
their  astrakhan  caps,  their  loose  sheep- 
skin cloaks  girdled  to  the  body,  their  belts 
studded  with  knives  and  less  warlike  im- 
plements— tall,  ungainly  and  unbearded, 
they  are  the  real  rustics  of  the  Orient. 

Here  in  the  coffee-houses  and  khans  or 
wayside  inns,  sitting  cross-legged,  smoking 
their  nargilehs,  are  Bedouins  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  desert  differing  markedly  in 
appearance. 

There  pass  a  group  of  heavy-bearded 
Druzes,  powerful  frames,  strong  physiog- 


nomies. Their  sheik  is  in  richly  brocaded 
scarf  and  blouse,  tunic  worn  with  the  grace 
of  a  Roman  Senator  and  more  than  the 
dignity  of  an  English  chancery  Judge,  tur- 
ban of  embroidered  silk  surmounting  a  mas- 
sive head  set  on  square  shoulders,  a  heavy 
nose  and  the  jaw  of  a  mastiff.  With  them 
are  Druze  women,  fine  and  regular  features 
and  graceful,  sinuous  figures,  set  off  by  the 
orange  and  crimson-clad  shawls  of  silk  or 
cotton,  their  unveiled  faces  marking  them 
as  distinct  from  their  Mohammedan  sisters. 
The  Druzes  are  neither  Christian  nor  pagan, 
neither  Jew  nor  Moslem,  keepers  of  a  mys- 
terious faith,  believers  in  transmigration  and 
reincarnation,  the  portals  of  whose  creed 
none  may  enter  and  none  may  leave. 

Here  too  are  the  partly  westernized  Syr- 
ians, and  Maronites  of  Lebanon,  as  dis- 
tinctive in  dress  and  features  and  manner  as 
they  have  been  for  ages  immemorially. 

In  those  numberless  bazaars  in  which 
trading  is  carried  on  as  it  has  been  for 
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countless  centuries,  this  Oriental  life  pict- 
ures itself  as  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans. 
Here  are  the  primitive  blacksmith  forges 
worked  by  hand-bellows,  while  hammer  and 
chisel  keep  time  and  the  anvil  chorus  rings; 
the  squatting  horse-shoer  unconcernedly 
tying  the  tails  of  the  animals  that  are  to  be 
shod.     Over  there  is  the  woman  grinding 


day  in  January,  1907,  when  I  boarded  one 
of  the  orange-red  trolley  cars  that  were  sent 
out  of  the  power-house  on  trial  trips.  Grave 
elders  sto[)f)ed  their  leisurely  promenade  to 
watch  the  test  judicially ;  small  boys,  genuine 
street  Arabs,  escorted  the  car  in  delighted 
procession;  high-class  Mohammedan  ladies 
raised  their  veils  with  uncermonious  curi- 


The  power-station  for  electric  cars,  Damascus,  showing  waterfall. 


the  coffee  between  two  stones.  Here  in  the 
leather  bazaar  are  a  brace  of  diligent  arti- 
sans fashioning  the  goatskin  canteens  for 
the  Mecca  pilgrims ;  there  are  the  silk  weav- 
ers at  their  hand  looms;  here  the  potter; 
just  across  the  way,  the  wood-carver;  and 
wares  for  sale  in  all  the  stalls,  with  no  hurry 
or  rush,  but  courteous  and  dignified  discus- 
sion of  the  price  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Could  anything  startle  these  placid  cur- 
rents of  Oriental  life  out  of  the  channels  in 
which  they  have  moved  for  measureless 
time? 

I  do  not  say;  but  I  thought  there  were 
some  signs  of  emotional  undercurrents  the 


osity;  a  Dervish  dancing  priest  craned  his 
neck  until  his  green  cylinder  turban  w^as  at 
an  unpriestly  angle ;  the  dragoman  who  was 
escorting  a  party  of  Western  tourists  forgot 
his  role  as  a  target  for  questions  and  himself 
became  the  questioner,  asking  if  these  won- 
ders were  common  in  the  West  and  how  to 
pronounce  trolley,  seeking  vainly  an  equiva- 
lent term  in  Syrian- Arabic;  a  passing  cara- 
van of  camels  sniffed  contemptuously  as  the 
car  whizzed  by;  the  Damascus  hackman, 
scenting  a  possible  competitor,  reined  his 
Arab  steeds,  which  trembled  a  little  at  the 
invisible  locomotion;  a  straw-laden  donkey 
backed  into  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  block- 
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ing  it  completely  and  bringing  down  curses  fiingled  notions.  But  the  streetsof  Damascus 

from  the  si)ectators  whose  view  of  the  novel  have  ])een  wretchedly  bad  for  3,000  years 

thing  was  shut  off.  and  the  prospect  of  their  improvement  really 

Since  that  trial  trip  tlic  trolley  car  has  came  with  the  trolley  and  the  electric  light, 


Power-house,  Damascus. 


ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  Damascus  and  the 
electric  lights  have  dimmed  the  oil  lamps 
of  the  public  thoroughfares.  There  were 
conservatives,  old  fogy  tax-payers,  who 
grumbled  at  the  innovation,  pointed  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  streets  as  some- 
thing to  remedy  before  taking  up  with  new- 


because  these  typify  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  demands  municipal  improvements. 
Electric  lights  were  installed  in  the  Grand 
Mosque,  too.  The  same  thing  has  been 
done  in  the  mosques  of  Egypt  and  India, 
but  this  electrifying  of  the  chandeliers  in 
the  Grand  Mosque  of  Damascus  seems  to 


Laying  first  rail  of  the  electric  tramway,  Beyrout. 
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be  more  suggestive  of  change,  of  the  empire 
of  Islam  taking  to  the  new  forces  which  are 
of  the  West. 

The  power  for  the  trolleys  and  for  the 
lights  is  obtained  from  the  generating  sta- 
tion erected  a  few  miles  up  the  Barada 
River  by  the  Belgian  Company,  which  has 
the  concession.  It  is  capable  of  expansion 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  many  years 
will  elapse  before  the  introduction  of  electri- 
cal machinery  will  drive  out  the  hand-loom 
silk-weaver,  the  brass-worker,  the  inlay 
cabinet  worker,  the  goldsmith,  the  lock- 
maker,  the  carpet  weaver,  and  the  thousand 
hand  arts  for  which  Damascus  has  been 


famous  through  the  centuries.  Nor  is  swift 
change  either  desirable  or  necessary.  In- 
dustrial life  must  be  altered  and  social 
conditions  be  modified  gradually  as  is  best 
in  an  Oriental  country.  What  is  essential 
is  the  recognition  that  electrical  installation 
in  Damascus  means  its  installation  in  Bey- 
rout,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  even  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere.  Wise  men  from  the  W^est  once 
having  installed  the  new  force  in  the  old 
lands  which  constitute  the  Sultan's  domin- 
ions, will  continue  their  industrial  conquests 
through  this  realm  of  the  East,  even  to  pro- 
viding electrically  driven  irrigating  pumps 
for  the  ancient  wheat  fields  of  Babylonia. 


THE    MISSING   ST.    MICHAEL 

By  Francis  Cotton 

Illustration   by   F.  C.  Yohn 


^ENNIS,  our  Epicurean  sage, 
addressed  us  all  as  we  lolled 
on  his  terrace,  drank  his 
tea,  and  divided  our  atten- 
tion between  his  fluent  wis- 
dom and  his  spacious  view 
of  the  Valdarno. 

''The  question  is,"  he  repeated,  ''What 
will  Emma  do?  Will  she  be  brave,  or, 
rather  ordinary  enough,  to  act  for  herself 
and  him,  or  will  she  refuse  him  because  of 
what  she  thinks  we  will  think  of  them  both. 
As  we  calmly  sit  here  she  may  be  decid- 
ing. That  is  if  you  are  sure,  Harwood,  that 
Crocker  was  really  bound  for  Emma's  when 
you  saw  him." 

"How  could  anybody  mistake  his  beam- 
ing Emma  face?"  growled  Harwood.  "He 
was  marching  like  a  squad  of  Bersaglieri. 

"And  she  knows  that  Crocker  wants  it 
terribly  ?  "  added  the  Sage's  wife. 

"She  does,  indeed,"  sighed  Frau  Stern 
repentantly,  "for  that  demon  (pointing  to 
Harwood)  did  tell  me  and  I,  haf  babylike, 
told  her." 

"Here  is  the  case,  then,"  resumed  Den- 
nis: "She  knows  we  know  Crocker  wants 
her  and  it,  but  she  doesn't  know  he  doesn't 
know  she  has  it." 

"Precisely,  most  clearly  and  gracefully 
put,  my  dear,"  laughed  Mrs.  Dennis. 


"And  she  knows,  too,"  he  pursued  im- 
perturbably,  "that  we  may  think  he  wants 
her  merely  for  it." 

"Bravo ! "  puffed  Harwood  smokily  from 
his  camp-stool.  ' '  She  is  too  clever  to  expect 
any  weak  generosity  from  any  of  us.  She 
believes  we  will  think  the  worst.  And  won't 
we?   Viva  Nietsche,  and  perish  pity!" 

"Shame  upon  us,  then,"  cried  Frau  Stern. 
"She  will  gif  up  that  fine  young  man  for 
fear  of  our  talk ?     Never!" 

"She  will  send  him  awav,  dear  Frau 
Stern,  the  moment  he  gives  her  the  chance," 
declared  Dennis.  "What  else  can  she  do? 
She  can  never  take  the  chance  of  our  sur- 
mises. Behold  us,  the  destroyers!  The 
victims  are  prepared." 

"Can't  we  do  something  about  it?" 
Harwood  chuckled.  "Repent?  Be  as 
harmless  as  doves?  Let's  wTite  a  round- 
robin  solemnly  stating  that,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief,  he  wants  her  for 
herself  and  not  for  it." 

"Gently,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dennis,  as 
she  blew  out  Harwood's  poised  and  lighted 
match.  "You  surely  don't  imagine  Crocker 
will  propose  the  very  day  she  shows  it  to 
him." 

"My  dear,"  protested  Dennis,  "don't  we 
all  know  him  well  enough  to  understand 
that  any  shock  will  produce  that  effect  ?   If 
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his  mother  died  or  his  horse,  his  vines  got 
the  scale,  his  Ghirlandaio  sprung  a  crack, 
his  university  gave  him  an  honorary  de- 
gree— these  would  all  be  reasons  for  propos- 
ing to  Emma.  Dear  old  Crocker  is  like 
that;  any  jolt  would  affect  him  that  way." 

''Has  it  occurred  to  anybody  that  Emma 
may  have  foreseen  just  this  complication 
and  quietly  got  rid  of  it  first?"  suggested 
Mrs.  Dennis,  the  really  practical  member 
of  our  group,  adding,  "That's  how  I'd  have 
served  you  if  I'd  wanted  him." 

"Never,"  responded  Dennis.  "She  loves 
it  too  well,  and  then  she  would  feel  we  felt 
she  had  spirited  it  away  on  purpose." 

"Besides,"  continued  Ilarwood,  whose 
buried  aspirations  Emmawards  had  long 
ago  flowered  into  a  minute  analysis  of  her 
moods,  "she  is  true  blue,  you  know.  She 
will  never  serve  us  like  that.  She  may  im- 
molate the  mighty  Crocker  upon  the  altar 
of  our  collective  curiosity,  but  she  will  never 
dodge  us." 

"Cannot  we  all  go  back  to  our  own  coun- 
tries and  leave  them  alone,"  suggested  Frau 
Stern  almost  tearfully;  "but  no;  we  no 
longer  haf  countries.  Here  we  belong;  else- 
where the  air  is  too  strong  for  our  little 
lungs.  I  pity  us,  and  I  pity  more  those  poor 
young  people.  If  only  they  will  but  haf  the 
sense  to  trample  on  our  talk." 

"That,  too,  would  be  a  sensation,"  Den- 
nis added  cheerfully,  and  we  went  our  ways, 
as  usual,  without  having  reached  anything 
so  vulgar  as  a  conclusion. 

Meanwhile  Emma  Verplanck  stood  in 
the  loggia  of  her  tiny  villa  and  winced  in 
the  focus  of  the  curiosities  she  despised. 
She  scanned  the  white  road  that  rimmed 
her  valley  before  descending  sharply  to 
Florence  beyond  the  hill,  and  especially  the 
crescent  of  dust  where  an  approaching  fig- 
ure would  first  appear.  Now  and  then, 
as  if  for  a  rest,  her  eye  traced  the  line  of 
flaming  willows  down  toward  the  plunge 
of  her  brook  into  the  larger  valley,  or  the 
file  of  spectral  poplars  that  led  into  the 
vineyards  hanging  on  the  declivity  of 
Fiesole.  Above  all  the  gaunt  and  gashed 
bulk  of  Monte  Ceceri  glistened  hotly  against 
a  pale  blue  sky,  for  if  it  was  a  backward 
April,  the  first  stirring  of  summer  was  al- 
ready in  the  air.  She  thrilled  with  disgust 
as  she  asked  herseh  why  she  dreaded  this 
call.     Why  should  she  fear  lest  an  ele- 


mentary test,  a  very  simple  explanation 
such  as  she  planned  for  that  afternoon, 
should  compromise  an  established  friend- 
ship? Interrupting  this  self-examination, 
the  mighty  but  unwieldy  form  of  Morton 
Crocker  loomed  in  the  white  dust  crescent, 
and  his  premature  panama  swiftly  followed 
the  curve  of  the  low  gray  wall  towards  her 
gate.  As  his  steps  were  heard,  her  mind 
flew  to  the  forbidding  St.  Michael  on  his 
gold  background  in  her  den  and  she  could 
fairly  hear  Harwood  saying  to  all  of  us, 
"Three  to  one  on  the  Saint,  who  takes 
me?"  The  jangling  of  the  bell  recalled 
her  to  Crocker,  and  she  braced  herself  in 
the  full  sunlight  to  receive  him.  For  a 
moment,  as  he  loomed  in  the  archway,  she 
indulged  that  especial  pride  which  we  re- 
serve for  that  which  we  might  possess  but 
virtuously  deny  ourselves. 

Her  mingled  moods  produced  an  unusual 
softness.  Crocker  felt  it  and  wondered  as 
she  gave  him  her  hand  and  had  him  sit  for 
a  prudent  moment  outside.  All  the  hot 
way  up  the  valley  he  had  had  a  sense  of 
a  crisis.  It  was  odd  to  be  summoned 
whither  he  had  been  drifting  for  four  years, 
and  now  the  sight  of  Emma  disarmed,  per- 
plexed him.  It  seemed  ominous.  One 
finds  such  transparent  kindness  in  clever 
people  generally  at  parting,  when  one  would 
be  remembered  for  one's  self  and  not  for 
a  phrase.  Then  Crocker  for  an  instant 
glimpsed  the  wilder  hope  that  the  softening 
was  for  him  and  not  for  an  occasion.  Emma 
had  never  seemed  more  desirable  than  to- 
day. A  white  strand  or  two  in  her  yellow 
hair,  the  tiny  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  her 
steady  gray  eyes,  and  the  untimely  thinness 
of  her  long  white  fingers  made  him  eager 
to  ward  off  the  advancing  years  at  her  side, 
to  keep  intact,  as  it  were,  these  precious 
evidences  that  she  had  lived. 

Some  sense  of  his  tenderness  she  must 
have  had,  for  as  she  chatted  gravely  about 
his  farming,  about  the  lateness  of  the  almond 
blossoms,  about  everything  except  people, 
who  always  tempted  her  sharp  tongue,  her 
manner  became  almost  maternally  solici- 
tous. "To-day  you  shall  have  your  first 
tea  in  my  den,  Crocker  "  ( so  much  she  pre- 
sumed on  her  two  years'  seniority),  she  said 
at  last,  "and  you  are  commanded  to  like 
my  things."  "What  has  thy  servitor  done 
to  deserve  this  grace?"  he  managed  to  reply. 
"Nothing,"  she  said,  "graces  never  are  for 
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things.  Or,  rather,  you  poor  fellow,  you 
have  been  asked  to  tramp  out  here  in  this 
glare  and  really  deserve  to  sit  where  it  is 
cool."  As  they  walked  through  the  hall 
and  the  little  drawing-room  Crocker  still 
felt  uneasily  that  no  road  with  Emma  Ver- 
planck  could  be  quite  as  smooth  as  it  seemed. 

The  den  deserved  its  name,  being  a  tiny 
brown  room  with  a  single  arched  window 
that  looked  askance  at  the  cypresses  and 
bell  towers  of  Fiesole.  Beside  a  couch,  an 
Empire  desk,  and  solid  shelves  of  books, 
the  den  contained  only  a  couple  of  chairs 
and  the  handful  of  things  that  Emma  laugh- 
ingly called  her  collection.  As  Crocker 
took  in  vaguely  bits  of  Hispano-Moresque 
and  mellow  ivories,  a  broad  medal  or  so 
and  a  well-poised  Renaissance  bronze,  a 
Japanese  painting  on  the  lighted  wall,  and 
one  or  two  drawings  by  great  contempora- 
ries, Emma's  friends,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
quahty  of  everything.  A  sense  of  extreme 
fastidiousness  rebuked,  in  a  way,  his  more 
indiscriminate  zeal  as  a  collector.  Un- 
comfortably near  him  on  the  dark  wall  he 
began  to  be  aware  of  something  marvellous 
on  old  gold  when  tea  interrupted  his  ob- 
servations. Tea  with  Emma  was  always 
engrossing.  The  mere  practice  and  eti- 
quette of  it  brought  the  gentlewoman  in  her 
into  a  lovely  salience.  Her  hands  and  eyes 
became  magical,  her  talk  light  and  constant 
without  insistency.  A  symbolist  might  im- 
agine eternal  correspondence  between  the 
amber  brew  and  her  sunny  hair.  It  was 
easy  to  adore  Emma  at  tea,  and  generally 
she  did  not  resent  a  discreetly  pronounced 
homage.  But  this  afternoon  she  grew  al- 
most petulant  with  Crocker  as  they  talked 
at  random,  and  finally  laughed  out  impa- 
tiently: "I  really  can't  bear  your  ignoring 
my  St.  Michael,  especially  as  you  have  never 
seen  him  before  and.  may  never  see  him 
again.    St.  Michael,  Mr.  Morton  Crocker." 

''My  respects,"  smiled  Crocker,  as  he 
turned  lazily  toward  the  gilded  panel. 
There  was  the  warrior  saint,  his  lines  stiff, 
expressive  and  hieratic,  his  armor  glisten- 
ing in  gray-blue  fastened  with  embossed 
gilded  clasps;  here  and  there  gorgeous 
hints  of  a  crimson  doublet — the  unmistak- 
able enamel,  the  grave  and  delicate  tension 
of  a  masterpiece  by  that  rare  Venetian, 
Carlo  Crivelli.  Crocker  gasped  and  started 
from  his  seat,  losing  at  once  his  cup,  his 
muffin,  and  his  manners.  "By  Jove,  Miss 
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Verplanck,  Emma,  it's  my  missing  St. 
Michael.  Where  did  you  ever  find  it  ?  I 
must  have  it."  His  toasted  muffin  rolled 
unconsidered  beside  the  spoon  at  his  feet. 
Emma  retrieved  the  cup — one  of  a  precious 
six  in  old  Meissen — he  retained  the  saucer 
painfully  gripped  in  both  hands. 

"  I  was  afraid  it  was,"  she  answered,  ''but 
look  well  and  be  sure." 

"Of  course  we  must  be  sure.  You'll  let 
me  measure  it,  won't  you?  It's  the  only 
way."  Assuming  his  permission  he  climbed 
awkwardly  upon  the  chair,  happily  a  stout 
Italian  construction,  and  as  she  watched 
him  with  a  strange  pity,  he  read  off  from 
a  pocket  rule:  "One  metre  thirty-seven. 
A  shade  taller  than  mine,  but  there  is  no 
frame.  Thirty-one  centimetres;  the  same 
thing.  Yes,  it  is  my  missing  St.  Michael," 
and  as  he  climbed  down  excitedly  he  hur- 
ried on:  "How  strange  to  find  it  here.  I 
never  talked  to  you  about  it,  did  I  ?  That's 
odd,  too.  I've  been  hunting  for  it  for  years. 
You  didn't  know,  I  suppose.  I  want  it  aw- 
fully.   What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

For  Crocker,  this  fairly  amounted  to  a 
speech,  and  before  replying  Emma  gave 
him  time  to  sit  down,  and  thrust  another 
cup  of  tea  into  his  unwilling  hands.  Hav- 
ing thus  occupied  and  calmed  him,  she  said, 
"I'm  very  sorry,  I  hoped  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  something  else.  I  only  learned  last 
week  that  you  wanted  it.  You  have  seldom 
talked  about  your  collecting  to  me.  There's 
nothing  to  do  about  it.  I  wish  there  were. 
You  want  it  so  much.  But  I  can't  give  it 
to  you.  That  wouldn't  do.  And  I  won't 
sell  it  to  you.  I  wouldn't  to  anybody,  and 
then  that  wouldn't  do,  either.  So  there  we 
are.  Only  think  of  their  talk,  and  you'll  see 
the  situation  is  impossible." 

Crocker's  eyes  flashed.  "There's  a  lot 
we  might  do  about  it  if  you  will,  Emma. 
Damn  the  St.  Michael.  If  his  case  is  so 
complicated,  and  I  don't  see  it,  leave  him 
out  of  the  reckoning  between  us.  Can't 
you  see  what  I  need  and  want?" 

"They  wouldn't  see  it,  and  I'm  shame- 
fully afraid  of  them,"  she  said  simply,  and 
then  she  added  indignantly,  "How  could 
you  dare  to-day  ?  I  can't  trust  you  for  any 
perception,  can  I?" 

Not  perceiving  that  her  scruple  was  be- 
lated, Crocker  blurted  out  ruefully.  "I'm 
an  ass,  and  I'm  sorry  and  I'm  not.  It's 
what  I  have  wanted  to  say  these  many  days. 
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and  perhaps  it  might  as  well  be  so.  But 
I've  wounded  you  and  for  that  Vm  more 
than  sorry." 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it,"  Emma  said 
gently.  * '  Of  course  I'll  forgive  an  old  friend 
for  saying  a  little  more  than  he  should.  Only 
you  must  stop  here.  You'll  forgive  me,  too, 
for  owning  your  St.  Michael.  I'm  honestly 
sorry  it  happened  so.  I  would  dismiss  him 
if  I  could,  for  he  is  likely  to  cost  me  a  good 
friend.  But  he  creates  a  kind  of  impossi- 
bility between  us,  doesn't  he,  and  for  a  while 
it's  best  you  shouldn't  come,  not  till  things 
change  with  you.  It's  kindest  so,  isn't  it, 
Crocker?" 

There  was  more  debate  to  this  effect  be- 
fore the  impassive  St.  Michael,  until  at  last 
Crocker  agreed  impatiently,  ''You're  right, 
Emma,  or  at  least  you  have  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage, which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
And  yet  it's  all  wrong.  You  are  putting 
a  painted  saint  between  yourself  and  a 
friend  who  wants  to  be  more.  It's  logical, 
but  it  isn't  human.  As  for  their  talk, 
they'll  talk,  anyhow,  and  we  might  as  well 
stand  it  together.  I'm  probably  off  for  a 
long  time,  Emma.  I  hope  you'll  find  your 
St.  Michael  companionable.  When  you  de- 
cide to  throw  him  out  of  the  window,  let  me 
know.     Forgive  me  again.     Good-by." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  silently  and  fol- 
io v/ed  him  out  into  the  loggia.  As  she 
watched  him  striding  angrily  down  the  val- 
ley and  aw^ay  she  had  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  would  have  cried  if  she  were  not  Emma 
Verplanck. 

Crocker  was  right,  we  all  did  talk.  And 
naturally,  for  had  we  not  all  been  eagerly 
awaiting  the  collision  announced  by  the 
cessation  of  his  visits  and  the  rumor  that  he 
was  bound  north.  In  council  on  Dennis's 
terrace,  however,  we  came  to  no  unanimous 
reading  of  the  affair.  Generally,  we  felt 
that  even  if  Emma  wanted  a  way  out,  which 
we  guessed  to  be  the  fact,  she  would  never 
expose  herself  to  our  batteries,  and  with 
regret  we  opined  that  there  was  no  way, 
had  we  wished,  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
collective  formidableness.  On  all  sides  we 
divined  a  deadlock,  with  Dennis  the  only 
dissenting  voice.  He  insisted  scornfully 
that  we  none  of  us  knew  Emma,  that  we 
underestimated  both  her  emotional  capacity 
and  her  resourcefulness,  and,  finally,  in  a 
burst  of  rash  clairvoyancy  he  declared  that 


she  would  give  away  both  the  St.  Michael 
and  herself,  but  in  her  own  time  and 
manner,  and  with  some  odd  personal  res- 
ervation that  would  content  us  all.  We 
should  see. 

Given  the  rare  mixture  of  the  conven- 
tional and  instinctive  that  was  Emma  Ver- 
planck, something  of  the  sort  did  indeed 
seem  probable.  For  ten  years  she  had  in- 
habited her  nook,  becoming  as  much  of  a 
fixture  among  us  as  the  Campanile  below. 
She  came,  like  so  many,  for  the  cheapness 
and  dignity  of  it  primarily.  Here  her  lit- 
tle patrimony  meant  independence,  safety 
from  perfunctory  and  uncongenial  contacts 
at  home,  and  more  positively  all  those  ap- 
purtenances of  the  gentlewoman  that  she 
required.  But,  unlike  the  merely  thrifty 
Italianates,  she  never  became  blunted  by 
our  incessant  tea  giving  and  receiving. 
With  familiarity  the  ineffable  sweetness  of 
the  country  penetrated  her  wdth  ever-new 
impressions.  She  loved  the  overlapping 
blue  hills  that  stretched  away  endlessly  from 
the  rim  of  her  valley,  and  the  scarred  crag 
that  closed  it  from  behind.  She  loved  the 
climbing  white  roads,  her  chalky  brook — 
sung  as  a  river  by  the  early  poets — with  its 
bordering  poplars  and  willows  and  its  pro- 
cessional display  of  violets,  anemones,  prim- 
roses, blueflags,  and  roses.  She  loved  even 
better  that  constant  passing  trickle  of  fine 
intelligences  which  feeds  the  Arno  valley  as 
her  brook  refreshed  its  vineyard.  The  best 
of  these  came  gladly  to  her,  for  she  was  an 
open  and  a  disillusioned  spirit,  with  some- 
thing of  a  man's  downrightness  under  her 
sensitive  appreciation.  There  was  the 
calm  of  a  temperament  fined  but  not  dulled 
by  conformity  and  experience.  Mrs.  Den- 
nis, whose  sources  of  information  were  ex- 
cellent, said  it  was  rather  an  unhappy  girlish 
affair  with  an  unw^orthy  cousin.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  possible,  the  Verplancks 
always  married  cousins,  and  Emma,  it  was 
thought,  had  in  her  'teens  paid  sentimental 
homage  to  the  family  tradition.  In  any 
case  she  remained  surprisingly  youthful  un- 
der her  nearly  forty  years.  Her  capacity 
for  intellectual  adventure  seemed  only  to 
increase  as  she  passed  from  the  first  glow  to 
proved  impressions  of  books,  art,  persons, 
and  the  all-inclusive  Tuscan  nature. 

Her  Stuyvesant  Square  aunts,  w^ho  were 
authorities  on  self-sacrifice,  agreed  that  the 
only  sacrifice  Emma  had  made  in  a  thor- 
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oughly  selfish  life  was  the  purchase  of  the 
St.  Michael.  She  had  found  it,  on  a  visit 
in  Romagna,  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  family 
who  knew  its  value  and  needed  to  sell  it, 
but  dreaded  the  vulgarity  of  a  transaction 
through  the  antiquaries.  To  Emma,  ac- 
cordingly, whom  they  assumed  to  be  rich, 
they  offered  it  at  a  price  staggering  for  her, 
though  still  cheap  for  it.  From  the  first  she 
had  adored  it.  There  had  been  a  swift  ex- 
change of  dispatches  with  New  York,  and 
the  St.  Michael  went  home  to  Florence  with 
her.  After  that  adventure  the  small  vic- 
toria, the  stocky  pony,  and  the  solemn 
coachman  had  never  reappeared.  Emma 
walked  to  teas  or,  when  she  must,  suffered 
the  promiscuity  of  the  trams.  To  those  of 
us  who  knew  the  store  she  set  by  her 
equipage  its  exchange  for  the  St.  Michael 
indicated  a  fairly  fanatical  devotion.  To 
her  aunts  it  meant  that  she  had  spent  her 
principal  which,  in  their  eyes,  was  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  mysterious ' '  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  was  Dennis  who  speculated  most  au- 
daciously, and  perhaps  truly,  about  the  St. 
Michael.  When  he  learned  that  Emma 
secreted  it  in  her  den,  where  she  rarely  ad- 
mitted anyone,  he  maintained  that  it  had 
become  her  incorporeal  spouse.  The  dain- 
tiness with  which  it  fingered  a  golden  sword- 
hilt,  as  if  fearing  contamination,  symbolized 
the  aloofness  of  her  spirit.  The  solitary 
enjoyment  of  a  great  impression  of  art 
made  her  den  a  sanctuary,  absolving  her 
from  commoner  or  shared  pleasures.  And 
in  a  manner  the  Saint  was  the  type  of  the 
ultra-virginal  quality  she  had  retained 
through  much  contact  with  books  and  life. 
For  her  to  sell  the  St.  Michael,  Dennis  felt, 
would  be  a  sort  of  vending  of  her  soul,  to 
give  it  away  in  the  present  instance  would 
imply,  he  insisted,  an  instinctive  self-sur- 
render of  which  he  judged  her  incapable. 

To  Crocker's  side  of  the  affair  we  gave 
very  little  thought,  considering  that  he,  after 
all,  had  in  a  way  created  the  thrilling  im- 
portance of  the  St.  Michael.  But  our  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  the  unknown  was  one 
of  indifference,  and  Crocker  was  too  unlike 
us  to  permit  his  orbit  to  be  calculated.  The 
element  of  foible  in  him  was  almost  null. 
None  of  our  guesses  ever  stuck  to  him,  and 
we  had  grown  weary  of  rediscovering  that 
anything  so  simple  could  also  be  so  im- 
permeable to  our  ingenuity.     In  a  word, 


Crocker's  case  was  as  much  plainer  than 
Emma's  as  noonday  is  than  twilight.  When 
one  says  that  he  was  born  in  Boston  and 
from  birth  dedicated  to  the  Harvard  nine, 
eleven,  or  crew — as  it  might  befall ;  that 
he  was  graduated  a  candidate  for  the  right 
clubs,  that  he  took  to  stocks  so  naturally 
that  he  quickly  and  safely  increased  an 
ample  inherited  fortune,  and  this  without 
neglecting  horse,  or  rod,  or  gun;  finally  that 
he  carried  into  maturity  a  fine  boyish  ease 
— when  this  has  been  said  all  has  been  told 
about  Morton  Crocker  except  the  whimsi- 
cal chance  that  made  him  an  Italianate. 

Some  reminiscence  of  his  grand  tour  had 
beguiled  a  tedious  convalescence  and,  fol- 
lowing the  gleam  for  want  of  more  serious 
occupation,  he  had  set  sail  for  Naples  with 
a  motor-car  in  the  hold.  At  thirty-three  he 
brought  the  keenness  of  a  girl  to  the  gal- 
leries, the  towns,  and  the  ineffable  whole 
thing.  It  was  Tuscany  that  completed  his 
capture.  He  bought  a  villa  and,  as  his 
strength  came  back,  began  to  add  new 
vineyards  and  orchards  to  his  estate.  But 
this  was  his  play;  his  serious  work  became 
collecting  and  more  particularly,  as  has 
been  hinted,  the  quest  of  the  missing  St. 
Michael.  When  he  learned,  as  a  man  of 
means  soon  must,  that  good  pictures  may 
still  be  bought  in  Italy,  he  promptly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  covetousness  of  the  collector, 
and  the  motor-car  became  predatory.  Its 
tonneau  had  contained  surreptitious  Lottos 
and  Carpaccios.  Its  gyrations  became  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  Once  on  crossing  the  Alps  it 
had  been  searched  to  the  linings.  While 
Crocker  had  his  ups  and  downs  as  a  col- 
lector, from  the  first  his  sense  of  reality 
stood  him  in  stead.  Being  a  Bostonian  he 
naturally  studied,  but  even  before  he  at  all 
knew  why,  he  disregarded  the  pastiches 
and  forgeries,  and  made  unhesitatingly  for 
the  good  panel  in  an  array  of  rubbish. 

It  was  this  sense  for  reality  that  impelled 
him  to  settle  where  the  rest  of  us  merely 
perched.  Fifty  contadini  tilled  his  domain 
and  actually  began  to  earn  out  the  costly 
improvements  he  had  introduced.  His 
wine  and  oil  were  sought  by  those  who 
knew  and  were  willing  to  pay.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  the  major  passion  Crocker  walked 
up  and  down  the  grassy  roads  superintend- 
ing the  larger  operations.  His  muscular 
and  hulking  blondness — he  had  rowed  four 
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years — towered  above  the  dark  little  men 
who  served,  feared,  and  worshipped  him. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  us  who  preferred  to  live 
in  a  delightful  Cloud  Cuckoo  Town,  which 
happened  to  be  Florence  also,  he  had 
chosen  to  take  root  in  Tuscany. 

First  he  purged  his  castellated  villa  of  the 
international  abuses  it  had  undergone  for  a 
century.  It  had  hardly  regained  its  fif- 
teenth century  spaciousness  and  simplicity 
before  it  began  to  fill  up  again,  but  this 
time  with  pictures  and  fittings  of  the  time. 
In  all  directions  he  bought  with  enthusiasm, 
but  his  real  vocation,  after  the  cultivation  of 
Emma's  society,  soon  came  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  and  growing  altar-piece 
by  Carlo  Crivelli.  What  is  usually  a  frigid 
exercise,  a  mere  ascertainment  that  the  parts 
of  a  scattered  ancona  are  at  London,  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg,  Boston,  etc. — a  patient 
compilation  of  measurements,  documents 
and  probabilities;  what  is  generally  a  mere 
pretext  for  a  solid  article  in  a  heavy  journal 
— or  at  best  a  question  of  pasting  photo- 
graphs together  in  the  order  the  artist  in- 
tended— Crocker  converted  into  an  eager 
and  most  practical  pursuit.  Bit  by  bit  he 
gradually  reconstituted  his  Crivelli  in  its 
ancient  glory  of  enamel  on  gold  within  its 
ornate  mouldings.  The  quest  prospered 
capitally  until  he  stuck  hopelessly  at  the 
missing  St.  Michael. 

As  it  stood  for  a  couple  of  years  complete 
except  for  the  void  where  the  St.  Michael 
should  be,  the  altar-piece  represented  less 
Crocker's  abundant  resources  than  his  tire- 
less patience  and  energy.  He  had  picked 
up  the  first  fragment,  a  slender  St.  Cather- 
ine of  Alexandria  demurely  leaning  upon 
her  spiked  wheel,  at  a  provincial  antiquary's 
in  Romagna,  not  far  from  where  the  ancona 
had  been  impiously  dismembered.  Fortu- 
nately the  original  Gothic  frame  remained 
to  give  a  clue  to  other  panels.  Next,  word 
of  a  Crivelli  Madonna  with  Donors  at 
Christie's  took  him  post-haste  to  London. 
Frame,  period  and  measurements  proved 
that  it  was  the  central  panel,  and  the  tiny 
donors,  a  husband  and  wife  with  a  boy  and 
girl,  indicated  that  the  wings  had  contained 
two  female  and  two  male  saints.  Between 
the  St.  Lucy  (which  turned  up  more  than  a 
year  later  in  an  unheard-of  Swedish  collec- 
tion, and  was  had  only  by  a  hard  exchange 
for  a  rare  Lorenzo  Monaco  and  a  plausible 
Fra  Angelico)  and  the  sumptuous  St.  Au- 


gustine, which  was  brought  to  the  villa  in  a 
barrow  by  a  little  dealer,  there  was  a  longer 
interval.  Meanwhile  the  frame  had  been 
reconstructed,  and  a  niche  for  the  missing 
saint  rose  in  melancholy  emptiness.  A  little 
before  the  sensational  rencojitre  in  Emma's 
den,  the  chance  of  finding  a  rude  pilgrim 
woodcut  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  revealed  the 
saint's  identity.  This  ugly  print  informed 
the  faithful  that  the  ''prodigious  image"  of 
Our  Lady  existed  in  the  Church  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Borgo  San  Liberale.  One  might 
distinguish  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  five 
compartments  a  willowy  St.  Michael  in  ar- 
mor, like  Chaucer's  squire  in  a  black-letter 
folio,  or  if  the  identification  had  been  doubt- 
ful, there  was  the  name  below  in  all  letters. 

When  the  print  was  shown  to  the  schem- 
ing Harwood  over  the  afternoon  vermouth, 
he  suspended  a  long  discourse  on  the  con- 
temptible fate  of  being  born  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  it  came  over  him  with  a  blessed 
shock  that  Emma  had  the  missing  St.  Mi- 
chael. Penetrated  by  the  joy  of  the  situa- 
tion he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether 
to  give  the  initiative  to  the  man  or  the 
woman.  A  glance  at  Crocker's  uncom- 
promising sturdiness  convinced  him  that  on 
that  side  the  situation  might  be  quickly  ex- 
hausted. Emma  he  could  trust  to  do  it  full 
justice.  Excusing  himself  abruptly,  he  made 
for  Frau  Stern's  lodgings,  and  with  the 
taste  of  Crocker's  vermouth  still  in  his 
faithless  mouth,  told  her  that  Emma's  Cri- 
velli was  no  other  than  the  missing  St. 
Michael.  To  make  matters  sure  he  also 
bound  Frau  Stern  solemnly  to  secrecy. 
That  accomplished,  he  strode  whistling 
down  through  the  purple  twilight  to  his  well- 
earned  ]yiUo  at  Paoli's.  The  next  day  be- 
gan our  w^ondering  what  Emma  would  do. 

She  did,  as  is  known,  a  thing  that  her 
simple  Knickerbocker  ancestresses  would 
have  approved — presented  Crocker  to  the 
St.  Michael  and  left  the  decision  modestly 
to  the  men.  Behind  the  frankness  of  her 
procedure  lay,  perhaps,  a  curiosity  to  see 
how  Crocker  would  bear  himself  in  a  deli- 
cate emergency.  It  was  to  be  in  some 
fashion  his  ordeal.  Thus  she  might  at 
least  shake  the  appalling  equanimity  with 
which  he  had  passed  from  the  stage  of 
comrade  to  that  of  suppliant.  Not  that 
she  doubted  him;  nobody  did  that,  but  she 
resented  a  little  in  retrospect  his  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  great  quest.     Was  it  pos- 
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sible  that  for  these  five  years  he  had  chatted 
only  about  his  college  pranks,  his  fishing 
trips,  his  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the 
views?  As  she  reviewed  their  countless 
walks  and  teas,  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  had 
never  paid  her  the  compliment  of  being 
impersonal.  Well,  that  was  ended  now  at 
any  rate.  A  little  misgiving  filled  her  that 
she  had  never  revealed  the  presence  of  the 
St.  Michael  to  so  good  a  play-fellow.  A 
delicacy,  knowing  his  incorrigible  zeal  as  a 
collector,  had  restrained  her,  and  then,  as 
Dennis  had  guessed,  her  den  was  her 
sanctuary,  admission  to  which  implied  an 
intimacy  difficult  to  concede.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  rupture  had  pro- 
duced in  a  milieu  consumed  by  the  desire  to 
guess  what  Emma  would  do  at  least  one 
person  who  was  solely  interested  in  what 
Crocker's  next  move  might  be.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  singularly  calculable  life  he 
had  become  an  object  of  genuine  curiosity. 

He  acted  with  his  usual  simplicity.  To 
Emma  he  wrote  a  brief  note  upbraiding 
her  for  fearing  the  voices  of  the  valley,  pro- 
fessing his  eagerness  to  return  when  the  St. 
Michael  had  been  put  out  of  the  reckoning, 
and  declaring  that  if  it  were  not  soon  he 
would  willy-nilly  come  back  and  see  how 
things  were  between  them.  It  was  a  letter 
that  wounded  Emma,  yet  somehow  warmed 
her,  too,  and  from  its  reception  we  found 
her  in  an  unwonted  attitude  of  noncon- 
formity to  the  verdicts  of  the  valley.  She 
began  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  this  or  that 
human  specimen  under  our  diminishing 
lenses  with  the  unsubtle  and  disconcerting 
bluntness  of  Morton  Crocker  himself.  The 
phenomenon  kept  alive  our  waning  interest 
during  nearly  a  year  of  waiting.  As  for 
Crocker  he  gave  it  out  ostentatiously  that 
he  was  bound  for  a  wonderful  Cima  in 
Northumbria  and  afterward  was  to  try  dry- 
fly  fishing  on  the  Itchen.  Beyond  that  he 
had  no  plans.  All  this  was  characteristic- 
ally the  truth;  he  bought  the  Cima,  wrote 
of  his  baskets  to  Harwood,  but  stayed  away 
past  his  melons,  his  grapes  and  his  olives. 
By  early  winter  we  heard  of  him  shooting 
the  moose  in  New  Brunswick,  and  later 
organizing  a  system  of  art  education  in  the 
Massachusetts  schools,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  brisk  days  of  March  that  we  learned  the 
west  wind  was  bringing  him  our  way  again. 

Meanwhile  Emma  had  acquired  a  few 
more  gray  hairs  and  had  resolutely  declined 


to  dispossess  herself  of  the  St.  Michael. 
A  couple  of  months  after  Crocker's  leave- 
taking,  a  note  had  come  to  her  from  Crespi, 
the  unfrocked  priest  and  consummate  anti- 
quarian, who,  to  the  point  of  improvising  a 
chej  d^oeiivre,  will  furnish  anything  that  this 
gilded  age  demands.  Crespi  most  respect- 
fully begged  to  represent  an  urgent  client, 
a  Russian  prince,  who  desired  a  fine  Cri- 
velli.  Would  the  most  gentle  Miss  Ver- 
planck  haply  part  with  hers?  The  price 
would  be  what  she  chose  to  name.  It  was 
no  question  of  money,  but  of  obhging  a 
client  whom  Crespi  could  ill  afford  to  dis- 
appoint. Emma  curtly  declined  the  offer. 
The  St.  Michael  was  valued  for  personal 
reasons  and  was  not  for  sale.  Six  weeks 
later  came  a  more  insidious  suggestion. 
The  Director  of  the  Uffizi,  learning  that  she 
possessed  a  masterpiece  of  a  school  sparsely 
represented  in  the  first  Italian  gallery, 
pleading  that  such  an  object  should  not 
pass  from  Italy,  and  representing  a  number 
of  generous  art-lovers  who  desired  to  add 
it  to  the  collections  under  his  care,  made  the 
following  offer,  trusting,  however,  not  to 
any  pecuniary  inducement  but  to  her  loy- 
alty as  an  honorary  citizen  of  Florence. 
The  price  named  was  something  less  than 
the  London  value,  but  its  acceptance  would 
have  perpetually  endowed  the  Victoria,  and 

perhaps .     If  the  malicious  Harwood 

had  not  passed  the  word  that  the  offer  was 
a  ruse  of  the  wily  Crocker  we  all  believed 
that  she  would  have  accepted.  Indeed,  we 
regretted  her  obduracy.  It  would  have 
been  such  a  capital  way  out,  with  no  sacri- 
fice of  her  scruples  nor  waiver  of  our  col- 
lective impressiveness.  Failing  such  a  com- 
promise, we  felt  only  too  sure  that  the 
barbaric  Crocker  would  one  day  demolish 
us  in  Emma's  eyes.  So  Harwood  came  in 
for  mild  reprehension,  the  Sage  Dennis  re- 
marking with  some  asperity  that  when  the 
gods  have  provided  us  with  farces,  comedies, 
and  tragedies  in  from  one  to  five  acts  it  is 
unseemly  to  string  them  out  to  six  or  seven. 
Early  March,  then,  saw  the  deadlock  un- 
broken. The  St.  Michael  had  not  been 
dislodged.  Emma  still  was  unw^avering  so 
far  as  we  knew.  We  were  unable,  had  we 
willed,  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  deterrent 
attributes.  But  the  situation  had  changed 
to  this  extent  that  Crocker  was  said  to  be  on 
his  way  down  to  oversee  a  new  system  of 
spring  pruning  in  person. 
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Emma  took  his  aj)proach  with  something 
between  terror  and  an  unwonted  resigna- 
tion. From  the  day  when  lie  had  phmted 
himself  firmly  beside  her  firephvce  with  a 
boyish  wonder  at  finding  himself  so  much 
at  home,  he  had  represented  the  incalcu- 
lable in  her  carefully  planned  life.  Declin- 
ing to  accept  the  attitude  of  other  people 
toward  her,  he  had  almost  upset  her  atti- 
tude toward  herself.  He  was  the  first 
man  since  the  scapegrace  cousin  who  had 
neither  feared  nor  yet  provoked  her  sharp 
tongue.  While  he  relished  her  wit,  it  had 
always  been  with  an  unspoken  deprecation 
of  its  cutting  edge.  He  gave  her  a  queer 
feeling  of  having  allowances  made  for  her — 
a  condescension  that  in  anybody  but  this 
big,  likable  boy  she  would  have  requited 
with  sarcasm.  But  against  him  the  cJievctix 
de  jrise  she  successfully  presented  to  the 
world  seemed  of  no  avail.  He  knew  it  was 
not  timber  but  twigs,  and  that  at  worst  one 
was  scratched  and  not  impaled.  Day  by 
day  she  watched  the  cropping  of  the  long 
line  of  flaming  willow  plumes  that  escorted 
her  brook  toward  the  level.  The  line 
dwindled  as  the  shorn  pollards  gave  up 
their  withes  to  bind  the  vines  to  the  dwarf 
maples.  She  felt  the  miles  between  herself 
and  Crocker  lessening,  and  (at  rare  mo- 
ments) her  scruples  ready  to  be  garnered 
for  some  sweet  and  ill-defined  but  surely 
serviceable  use.  But  she  w^ould  not  have 
been  Emma  Verplanck  if  the  manner  of  her 
not  impossible  surrender  had  not  troubled 
her  more  than  the  act  itself.  Any  lack  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  might 
still  spoil  things.  She  had  a  whimsical 
sense  that  any  one  of  the  flaming  wil- 
lows might  refuse  its  contribution  to  the 
vineyard  should  the  pruner  approach  wath 
anything  short  of  a  persuasive  ^^con  per- 
messo.^^ 

Crocker's  ''by  your  leave"  was  so  far 
from  persuasive  that  it  left  her  with  a  pan- 
icky desire  to  run  away — again  a  new  sen- 
sation.    He  wrote: 

Dear  Emma — 

We  have  had  an  endless  year  to  think  it  over, 
and  the  only  change  on  my  side  is  that  I  need 
you  more  than  ever.  I  will  go  away  for  real 
reasons,  for  your  reasons,  but  for  no  others.  If 
it  is  only  their  talk  that  separates  us,  their  talk 
has  had  twelve  good  months  and  shall  have  no 
more.  I  must  see  you.  May  I  come  to-morrow 
at  the  old  hour  ?  As  always  yours, 

Morton  Crocker. 


Something  Ijetwecn  wrath  and  dismay  was 
the  result  of  this  challenge.  She  sat  down 
to  answer  him  according  to  his  impudence, 
and  the  words  would  not  come.  The  great- 
ness of  the  required  sacrifice  came  over  her 
and  therewith  the  desire  to  temporize.  The 
voice  of  many  Knickerbocker  ancestresses 
spoke  in  her,  and  between  herself  and  a  real 
emergency  she  interposed  the  impenetrable 
buckler  of  a  conventionality.     She  wrote: 

Pension  Schalck,  Bad  Weisstein, 

Austrian  Tyrol. 
Mv  Dear  Crocker — 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  you  and  talk  over 
your  trip,  but  you  see  by  this  address  it  is  for  the 
present  impossible.      As  always, 

Cordially  yours, 

Emma  Verplanck. 

When  Crocker  found  Emma's  valley  as 
effectually  barred  as  if  a  battery  guarded 
the  approaches,  he  gave  way  to  a  deep  re- 
sentment. Instinctively  hating  anything 
like  a  trick,  to  be  tricked  by  Emma  at  this 
point  was  intolerable.  His  gloom  was  such 
that  he  confided  to  the  malicious  Harwood 
a  profound  disgust  wdth  the  irreality  of  the 
life  Italianate.  The  podere  should  be  sold 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  put  in  order.  Such 
pictures  as  the  Italian  Government  coveted 
it  should  keep,  the  rest  should  go  to  the 
Museum  at  Boston.  He  himself  would 
grow  orange  trees  in  North  Cuba  where 
there  were  things  to  shoot  and,  thank 
heaven,  no  civilization.  Harwood  came 
breathlessly  to  Dennis's  with  the  tale,  gloat- 
ing openly  that  there  was  to  be  a  seventh 
act  if  not  an  eighth. 

A  long  hard  day  with  his  bailiff  and  the 
peasants  restored  Crocker's  poise.  He 
looked  for  the  hundredth  time  over  into 
Emma's  valley  and  divined  her  attitude. 
Dreading  an  interview,  she  had  left  the  way 
open  to  parley.  She  virtually  pleaded  for  a 
delay.  It  was  a  new  and,  in  a  way,  de- 
lightful sensation  to  be  feared.  For  the 
first  time  in  any  human  relation  he  ex- 
ploited a  personal  advantage  and  wrote, 
addressing  Bad  Weisstein: 

Dearest  Emma — 

You  have  wanted  a  delay.  Well,  you  have  it 
— probably  a  week  already.  Make  the  most  of 
it,  for  two  weeks  from  this  date — I  give  you  time 
to  recover  from  your  journey — I  am  coming  for 
tea  in  the  old  way.  Meanwhile  you  can  hardly 
imagine  the  impatience  of 

Yours  more  than  ever, 

Morton  Crocker. 
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Whether  Crocker  or  Emma  was  more 
miserable  during  the  fortnight  even  Dennis 
could  not  have  told.  But  there  was  in  his 
woe  something  of  the  sublime  stolidity  of 
the  man  who  is  going  to  stand  up  to  be  shot 
or  reprieved,  whereas  she  suffered  the  un- 
certainty of  the  soldier  who  has  been  drawn 
to  make  up  the  ''firing  party"  for  a  com- 
rade. She  feared  that  she  would  not  have 
courage  enough  to  despatch  him,  and  then 
she  feared  she  would.  Meantime  the  days 
passed,  and  she  woke  up  one  morning  with 
an  odd  little  shiver  reminding  her  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  get  a  note  to  him 
by  way  of  Bad  Weisstein.  Nor  had  she 
the  heart  to  move  to  a  nearer  coign  of  con- 
structive absence.  Of  half  measures  she 
was,  after  all,  a  foe.  Her  determination  to 
send  Crocker  aw-ay  daily  increased,  and  the 
implacable  St.  Michael  seemed  to  command 
that  course.  ''  You  are  not  for  him.  You 
represent  a  whole  artificial  world  in  which 
he  cannot  breathe.  I,  the  finest  incarna- 
tion of  the  most  exquisite  mannerism  of  a 
bygone  time,  am  your  spiritual  spouse,  and 
you  may  not  lightly  renounce  me.  You 
have  devoted  yourself  to  graceful  irrealities 
and  must  now  abide  by  your  choice."  Thus 
the  St.  Michael  had  spoken  in  a  dream  in 
the  troubled  hours  before  daybreak,  and 
when  Emma  went  to  her  den  late  the  next 
morning  she  confronted  him  and  admitted, 
"  You  are  right,  St.  Michael.  It's  all  true." 
That  afternoon  Crocker  was  coming  for 
tea,  and  if  her  New  York  aunts  could  have 
known,  even  they  would  have  granted  that, 
for  the  second  time  in  a  thoroughly  selfish 
life,  Emma  was  displaying  capacities  for 
self-sacrifice. 

As  Emma  and  Crocker  shook  hands  that 
afternoon,  one  might  see  that  both  had  aged 
a  little,  but  he  most.  Something  of  the  ap- 
peaHng  boyishness  had  gone  out  of  his  eyes. 
He  had  become  her  contemporary.  A  cer- 
tain moral  advantage,  too,  had  passed  to 
his  side  and  she,  whose  prerogative  it  had 
been  to  take  the  leading  part,  now  waited 
for  him  to  begin.  As  if  on  honor  to  do 
nothing  abruptly,  he  sketched  his  year  for 
her — his  sports  and  committees,  his  kins- 
folk and  hers,  their  fresh,  invigorating,  half- 
made  land.  She  listened  almost  in  silence 
until  he  turned  to  her  and  said. 

"With  me,  Emma,  it  is  and  always  will 
be  the  same.  You  know  that.  Has  any- 
thing changed  with  you?" 


"  I  don't  think  so,  Crocker?  How  can  I 
tell?  I'm  glad  you're  here,  in  spite  of  the 
shabby  trick  I've  played  you.  Let  me  say 
just  that  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  an  old 
friend." 

"  No,  I  must  have  more  than  that  or  less. 
I  want  much  more  than  that." 

"  You  want  too  much.  You  want  more 
than  I  can  give  to  anybody.  O!  Why 
can't  you  see  it  all?  You  are  alive,  even 
here  in  Florence  but,  I,  I  am  no  longer  a 
real  person  that  can  love  or  be  loved. 
Can't  you  see  that  I  am  only  a  sensibility 
that  absorbs  the  sweetness  of  this  valley,  a 
mere  bundle  of  scruples  and  fears,  a 
weathercock  veering  with  the  talk  of  the 
rest  of  them  ?  Think  of  that  and  take  back 
what  you  have  thought  about  me." 

"Emma,  you  admit  a  need,  and  that  is 
very  sweet  to  me.  You  want  some  one  to 
strengthen  you  against  all  this  that  you  call 
the  valley.     Mightn't  that  helper  be  I?" 

"You  shan't  be  committed  to  anything 
so  hopeless." 

"It  isn't  as  hopeless  as  it  seems.  The 
strength  of  the  valley  is  only  in  its  weak- 
ness, and  we  shall  be  strong  together." 

"  I  have  forgotten  how  to  be  strong,  for 
years  I  have  only  been  clever." 

"You'd  be  dull  enough  with  me  as  you 
well  know.  I  can  do  that  for  both.  But  don't 
talk  as  if  there  were  some  fate  between  us. 
There  can  be  none  except  your  indifference, 
and  I  believe  you  do  care  a  little  and  will 
more." 

"Of  course  I  care,  Crocker,  but  not  as 
you  wish.  You  have  refreshed  me  in  this 
opiate  air.  You  have  represented  the  real 
country  I  have  exchanged  for  this  illusion, 
the  real  life  I  might  have  lived  had  I  been 
braver  or  more  fortunate.  But  you  can 
have  no  part  in  what  I  have  come  to  be. 
Go,  for  both  our  sakes." 

"Not  for  any  such  reason.  I  can't  sur- 
render my  happiness  for  a  phrase;  I  can't 
leave  you  to  these  delusions  about  yourself." 

"It  is  no  delusion;  I  wish  it  were.  It's 
in  my  blood  and  breeding.  For  genera- 
tions my  people  have  lived  the  unreal  life. 
I  am  the  fine  flower  of  my  race,  and  in 
coming  to  this  valley  of  dreams  and  this  no- 
life  I  am  merely  fulfilling  a  destiny — a  fate, 
as  you  say — and  coming  to  my  own." 

"But  Emma,  the  worthy  Verplancks?" 


No,  listen  to  me.     For  generations  the 
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Verplancks  have  been  what  people  ex- 
pected them  to  be,  incarnate  formuhis  of 
etiquette  and  timid  Hving.  They  took 
their  color  from  the  gossiping  society  in 
which  they  seemed  to  live.  They  pru- 
dently married  other  Verplancks,  cousins  or 
cousins'  cousins.  They  hoarded  their  little 
fortunes  without  increasing  them,  and  if 
what  they  called  the  rabble  had  not  peopled 
New  York  and  raised  the  price  of  land, 
which  my  people  were  merely  too  stolid  to 
sell,  we  should  long  ago  have  gone  under  in 
penury.  We  have  led  nobody  and  made 
nothing,  but  have  been  maintained  by 
stronger  forces  and  persons,  toward  w^hom 
we  have  always  taken  the  air  of  doing  a 
favor.  That  mistake  at  least  I  shall  not 
make  with  you,  Crocker.  I  want  you  to 
feel  the  full  nullity  of  me.  As  I  see  you  now 
I  have  a  twinge  because  my  great  grand- 
father, who  was  a  small  banker,  would 
have  called  yours,  who  was  a  farmer — you 
see  I  have  looked  you  up — not '  Mister '  but 
'  My  Good  Man.'  " 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  and  Crocker 
groped  for  a  reply.  "All  this  may  be  true, 
Emma,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  yet  mean 
very  little  to  you  and  me.  Besides,  I'm 
quite  willing  you  should  call  me  your  Good 
Man.     In  fact,  I'd  rather  like  it." 

"  You  must  take  me  seriously — you  shall. 
I  cannot  marry.  I'm  married  already. 
Dennis  says  I  am.  Come  and  see  my 
bridegroom."  And  she  fairly  dragged  the 
bewildered  Crocker  into  her  den  and  set  him 
once  more  before  the  missing  St.  Michael. 

"There  he  is,  an  incarnated  weakness 
and  fastidiousness.  His  hand  is  too  deli- 
cate to  draw  his  own  sword.  If  he  really 
cast  out  Satan,  it  must  have  been  by  merely 
staring  him  down.  His  helmet  rests  with 
no  weight  upon  his  curled  and  perfumed 
locks — his  buckles  are  soft  gold  where  iron 
should  be.  He  represents  the  dull,  col- 
lective, aristocratic  intolerance  of  Heaven 
for  the  only  individualist  it  ever  managed  to 
produce.  He  pretends  to  be  a  warrior  and 
is  as  feminine  as  your  St.  Catherine.  He  is 
the  imperturbable  champion  of  celestial 
good  form,  and  Dennis,  who  sees  through 
things,  says  he  is  my  spiritual  husband.  He 
is  the  weakest  of  the  weak  and  is  too  strong 
for  you,  Crocker." 

For  a  space  that  seemed  minutes  they 
faced  each  other,  Emma  excited,  w  ith  a  dif- 
fused indignation  that  defied  impartially 


the  missing  St.  Michael  and  the  puzzled 
man  before  her;  Crocker  with  a  perplexity 
that  renewed  the  old  boyish  expression  of 
his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking,  and,  as 
he  thought,  the  tension  of  Emma's  attitude 
relaxed,  she  forgot  to  look  at  the  St.  Michael 
and  wondered  at  the  even,  steady  patience 
of  the  big  likable  boy  she  was  dismissing. 
She  pitied  him  in  advance  for  the  futile 
argument  he  must  be  revolving.  She  had 
dispatched  him  as  in  duty  bound  and  was 
both  sorry  and  glad. 

But  his  counterplea  when  it  came  was  of 
a  disconcerting  briefness  and  potency.  He 
said  very  slowly,  "  Yes,  I  see  it  all.  There 
is  your  spiritual  husband;  there  are  they" 
(indicating  the  valley  with  a  sweep  of  a  big 
hand),  "and  there  are  you,  Emma,  caught 
in  a  web  of  baffling  and  false  ideas;  and 
here  am  I,  a  real  man  who  loves  you,  fearing 
neither  the  St.  Michael  nor  them"  (another 
gesture)  "nor  your  doubts.  I  set  myself, 
Morton  Crocker,  your  lover,  against  them 
all  and  take  my  own  so." 

There  was  a  frightened  second  in  which 
his  sturdy  arms  closed  about  her.  There 
was  a  little  shudder,  as  the  same  big  hand 
that  had  defied  the  valley  sought  her  head 
and  pressed  it  to  his  shoulder.  When  Em- 
ma at  last  looked  up  the  mockery  she  always 
carried  in  her  eyes  had  given  place  to  a  new 
serenity,  and  her  hand  reached  up  timidly 
for  his. 

Crocker  and  Emma — we  now^  instinc- 
tively gave  him  the  precedence — were  in- 
considerate enough  to  remove  themselves 
without  making  clear  the  fate  of  the  no 
longer  missing  St.  Michael.  We  still  spec- 
ulated indolently  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
afterpiece  in  which  we  assumed  this  ex- 
hero  of  our  comedy  might  yet  appear.  Then 
we  learned  that  Emma  was  to  be  married 
without  delay  from  the  stone  manor  house 
under  the  Taconics  where  her  people  had 
dwelt  since  patroon  days.  Only  a  handful 
of  friends  with  Crocker's  nearest  kin  and 
her  inevitable  New  York  aunts  were  to  be 
present.  These  venerable  ladies  had  ad- 
mitted that  in  marrying,  even  opulently,  out 
of  the  family,  Emma  had  once  more  shown 
velleities  of  self-sacrifice.  Then  we  heard 
of  Crocker  and  Emma  on  his  boat  along 
the  coast  "Down  East."  Later  we  w^ere 
shocked  by  rumors  of  a  canoe  trip  through 
Canadian  waterways.     Hereupon  the  usu- 
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ally  benevolent  Dennis  protested  as  he 
glanced  approvingly  at  the  well-kept  Tus- 
can landscape.  "Crocker  needn't  rub  it 
in,"  he  opined.  ''Why,  it's  the  same 
scrubby  spruce  tree  from  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  to  James's  Bay — and  Emma,  who 
hated  being  bored!  Why,  it's  marriage  by 
capture;  it's  barbaric."  "It's  worse;  it's 
rheumatic,"  shuddered  Harwood  as  he  de- 
clined Marsala  and  took  whiskey.  "But 
he'll  have  to  bring  her  back  to  civilization 
some  time,  if  only  to  hospital.  We  shall 
have  her  again."  "  He  will  bring  her  back, 
but  we  shall  never  have  her  again,"  said 
Dennis  solemnly.  "  She  has  renounced  us 
and  all  our  works."  "Renouncing  our 
works  isn't  so  difficult,"  smiled  Mrs.  Den- 
nis, and  then  the  talk  drifted  elsewhere,  to 
new  Emmas  who  were  just  beginning  to 
eat  the  Tuscan  lotus. 

Before  the  year  had  turned  to  June  again 
we  had  nearly  forgotten  our  runaways, 
when  a  quite  unusual  activity  about  her 
villa  and  Crocker's  warned  us  that  they 
wxre  coming  back.  Only  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  her  things  went  across  the  river, 
for  it  appeared  that  they  meant  to  keep  the 
villino  on.  Harwood  had  seen  in  transit  a 
box  which  he  thought  corresponded  to  the 
St.  Michael's  stature,  but  was  not  sure.  In  a 
few  days  came  a  circular  note  from  Crocker 
through  Dennis  saying  that  they  were  fairly 
settled  and  he  glad  to  see  any  or  all  of  us. 
She,  however,  was  still  fatigued  by  the  jour- 
ney and  must  for  a  time  keep  her  room. 

Harwood  straightway  volunteered  to  un- 
dertake the  preliminary  reconnaissance, 
while  Frau  Stern  engaged  to  penetrate  to 
Emma  herself. 

On  a  beatific  afternoon  we  sat  in  council 
on  Dennis's  terrace  awaiting  the  envoys. 
Below  the  misty  plain  rose  on  and  on  till  it 
gathered  into  an  amber  surge  in  Monte 
Morello  and  rippled  away  again  through 
the  Fiesolan  hills.  Nearer,  torrid  bell- 
towers  pierced  the  shimmering  reek,  like 
stakes  in  a  sweltering  lagoon.  In  the  centre 
of  all  the  great  dome  swam  lightly,  a  gigantic 
celestial  buoy  in  a  vaporous  sea.  The  spell 
that  bound  us  all  was  doubly  potent  that 
day.  The  sense  of  a  continuous  life  that 
had  made  the  dome  and  the  belfries  an 
inevitable  emanation  from  the  clean  crum- 
bling earth,  lulled  us  all,  and  we  hardly 
stirred  w^hen  Harwood  bustled  in,  saying, 
"  Cheer  up.     I  have  seen  Crocker,  and  it 


isn't  there."  "You  mean,"  said  the  cau- 
tious Dennis,  "  that  Crocker  still  possesses 
only  the  hole,  aperture,  frame,  or  niche 
that  the  missing  St.  Michael  may  yet  adorn. 
"I  only  know  that  it  isn't  there  now," 
growled  Harwood.  "I  deal  merely  in 
facts,  but  you  may  get  theories,  if  you  must 
have  them,  from  Frau  Stern,  who  heroically 
forced  her  way  to  Emma  over  Crocker's 
prostrate  form." 

As  he  spoke  we  heard  Frau  Stern's  timid, 
well-meaning  ring,  and  in  a  moment  her 
smile  filled  the  archway. 

"  We  don't  need  to  ask  if  you  have  news," 
cried  Mrs.  Dennis  from  afar. 

"Iflhafnews.  Guess  what  it  is.  It  is  too 
lovely.  You  cannot  think  ?  Well,  there  will 
be  a  baby  next  autumn,  what  you  call  it?  " 

"Michaelmas,  I  suppose,"  grunted  Har- 
wood through  his  pipe-smoke  and  subsided 
into  indifference. 

"  All  this  is  most  charming  and  interest- 
ing, Frau  Stern,"  expostulated  Dennis, ' '  but, 
as  our  enthusiastic  friend  Harw^ood  delicate- 
ly hints,  what  we  really  let  you  go  for  was  to 
locate  the  Missing  St.  Michael." 

"  I  haf  almost  forgot  that,"  she  apologized 
as  she  nibbled  her  brioche,  "  Emma  was  so 
happy."  But  for  the  bothersome  St.  Mi- 
chael there  is  no  change.  I  saw  it  in  what 
she  calls  her  new  den.  She  laughed  to  me 
and  said, "  I  cannot  let  him  have  it,  you  see, 
you  would  all  say  he  married  me  for  it." 

"  Bravo! "  shouted  Dennis  and  Harwood 
in  unison,  and  the  Sage  added  with  unction, 
"  So  she  has  not  been  able  to  renounce  us 
utterly." 

"  It  is  not  now  for  long,"  rejoined  Frau 
Stern,  "  it  is  only  to  the  time  we  haf  said." 

"  Michaelmas,"  repeated  Harwood  dis- 
gustedly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  pursued  tranquilly, 
"  Emma  told  me  in  confidence, '  To  Crocker 
I  cannot  give  it  because  of  you  all,  but  to  our 
child  I  may,  and  it  shall  do  with  it  what  it 
will.'  Now  do  you  prevail.  Misters  Dennis 
and  Harwood?" 

"  We  are  a  bit  downcast  but  not  discom- 
fited," acknowledged  Dennis,  w^hile  Har- 
wood remained  glumly  within  his  smoke. 
"  Emma  has  escaped  us,  but  she  still  pays 
us  the  tribute  of  a  subterfuge.  It  is  enough, 
w^e  will  forgive  her,  even  if  her  way  lies  from 
us  dozers  here.  For  to-day  the  same  sun- 
shine drenches  her  and  us.  It  is  a  bond. 
Let  us  enjoy  it  while  we  may." 
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HENRY    BEYLE- STENDHAL 
By  James  Huneker 

With  a  Porikait 


2^^^^jHE  fanciful  notion  that  psy- 
chical delicacy  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding 
physical  exterior  should  have 
received  a  death-blow  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  Beyle, 
better  known  as  Stendhal.  Chopin,  Shel- 
ley, Byron  did  not  in  personal  appearance 
contradict  their  verse  and  music ;  but  Sten- 
dhal, possessing  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
was,  as  Hector  Berlioz  cruelly  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs:  "A  little  pot-bellied  man  with  a 
spiteful  smile,  who  tried  to  look  grave." 
Sainte-Beuve  is  more  explicit.  ''Physical- 
ly his  figure,  though  not  short,  soon  grew 
thick-set  and  heavy,  his  neck  short  and  full- 
blooded.  His  fleshy  face  was  framed  in 
dark  curly  hair  and  whiskers,  which  before 
his  death  were  assisted  by  art.  His  forehead 
was  fine:  the  nose  turned  up,  and  somewhat 
Calmuck  in  shape.  His  lowxr  lip,  which 
projected  a  little,  betrayed  his  tendency  to 
scoff.  His  eyes  were  rather  small,  but  very 
bright,  deeply  set  in  their  cavities,  and  pleas- 
ing when  he  smiled.  His  hands,  of  which 
he  was  proud,  were  small  and  daintily 
shaped.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
grew  heavy  and  apoplectic.  But  he  always 
took  great  pains  to  conceal  the  symptoms  of 
physical  decay  even  from  his  own  friends." 
Henri  Monnier,  who  caricatured  him,  ap- 
parently in  a  gross  manner,  denied  that  he 
had  departed  far  from  his  model.  Some 
one  said  that  Stendhal  looked  like  an 
apothecary — Homais,  presumably,  or  M. 
Prudhomme.  His  maternal  grandfather. 
Doctor  Gagnon,  assured  him  when  a  youth 
that  he  was  ugly,  but,  he  consolingly  added, 
that  no  one  would  reproach  him  for  his 
ugliness.  The  piercing  and  brilliant  eye 
that  like  a  mountain  lake  could  be  both 
still  and  stormy,  his  eloquent  and  ironical 
mouth,  pugnacious  bearing,  Celtic  profile, 
big  shoulders  and  well  modelled  leg,  made 
an  ensemble,  if  not  alluring,  at  least  striking. 
No  man  with  a  face  capable  of  a  hundred 
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shades  of  expression  can  be  ugly.  Further- 
more, Stendhal  was  a  charming  causeur, 
bold,  copious,  witty.  With  his  conversation 
he  paid  his  way  into  society,  he  drolly  re- 
marked. And  this  god  or  monster,  as  he 
was  alternately  named  by  his  enemies  and 
admirers,  could  be  the  most  impassioned  of 
lovers.  His  life  long  he  was  in  love;  Prosper 
Merimee  declares  he  never  encountered  such 
furious  devotion  to  love.  It  was  his  master 
passion.  Not  Napoleon,  not  his  personal 
ambitions,  not  even  Italy  w^re  such  factors 
in  Stendhal's  life  as  his  sentimental  attach- 
ments. His  career  was  a  sentimental  edu- 
cation. This  ugly  man  with  the  undistin- 
guished features  was  a  haughty  cavalier,  an 
intellectual  Don  Juan,  a  tender,  sighing 
swain,  a  sensualist  and  ever  lyric  where  the 
feminine  was  concerned.  But  once  seated, 
pen  in  hand,  the  wise,  w^orldly  cynic  was 
again  master.  ''My  head  is  a  magic-lan- 
tern," he  said.  The  word  "logic"  was  al- 
ways in  his  mouth.  And  his  literary  style 
is  on  the  surface  as  unattractive  as  was  the 
man ;  the  inner  ear  for  the  rhythms  and  so- 
norities of  prose  was  missing.  That  is  the 
first  paradox  in  the  Beyle-Stendhal  case. 

Few  writers  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  more  neglected;  yet,  what  a  chain  of 
great  critics  his  w^ork  begot.  Commencing 
with  Goethe  in  1818,  who,  after  reading 
"Rome,  Naples  and  Florence,"  wrote  that 
the  Frenchman  attracted  and  repulsed  him, 
interested  and  made  him  impatient,  but  it 
w^as  impossible  to  separate  himself  from  the 
book  until  its  last  page.  What  makes  the 
opinion  remarkable  is  that  Goethe  calmly 
noted  Stendhal's  plagiarism  of  his  own 
"Italian  Journey."  About  1831  Goethe 
was  given  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  "  and  told 
Eckermann  of  its  worth  in  warm  terms. 
After  Goethe  another  world-hero  praised 
Stendhal's  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme": 
Balzac  literally  exploded  a  bouquet  of  pyro- 
technics, calling  the  novel  a  masterpiece 
of  observation,  and  extolling  the  Waterloo 
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picture.  Sainte-Beuve  was  more  cautious. 
He  dubbed  Stendhal  a  ^'romantic  hussar," 
and  said  that  he  was  devoid  of  invention; 
a  Hterary  Uhhin,  for  men  of  letters,  not  for 
the  pubHc.  Shortly  after  his  sudden  death, 
M.  Bussiere  wrote  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  Stendhal's  "clandestine  celeb- 
rity." Taine's  trumpet-call  in  1857  pro- 
claimed him  as  the  great  psychologue  of 
his  century.  And  later,  in  his  ''  English 
Literature," Taine  wrote:  "His  talents  and 
ideas  were  premature,  his  admirable  divi- 
nations not  understood.  Under  the  exte- 
rior of  a  conversationalist  and  a  man  of  the 
world  Stendhal  explained  the  most  esoter- 
ic mechanisms — a  scientist  who  noted,  de- 
composed, deduced;  he  first  marked  the 
fundamental  causes  of  nationality,  climate, 
temperament;  he  was  the  naturalist  who 
classified  and  weighed  forces  and  taught  us 
to  open  our  eyes."  Taine  was  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  Stendhal;  read  carefully  his 
"  Italian  Pilgrimage,"  or  "  Thomas  Grain- 
dorge."  He  so  persistently  preached  Sten- 
dhalism — beylisme^  as  its  author  preferred  to 
term  his  vagrant  philosophy — that  Sainte- 
Beuve  reproved  him.  Melchior  de  VogiAe 
said  that  Stendhal's  heart  had  been  fabri- 
cated under  the  Directory  and  from  the  same 
wood  as  Barras  and  Talleyrand.  Brune- 
tiere  saw  in  him  the  perfect  expression  of 
romantic  and  anti-social  individualism. 
Caro  spoke  of  his  "serious  blague,"  while 
Victor  Hugo  found  him ' '  somniferous. "  But 
M crime e,  though  openly  disavowing  dis- 
cipleship,  acknowledged  privately  the  abid- 
ing impression  made  upon  him  by  the  com- 
panionship of  Beyle.  Much  of  Merimee  is 
Stendhal  better  written,  better  composed. 

About  1880  Zola,  searching  a  literary 
pedigree  for  his  newly  born  "naturaHsm, " 
pitched  upon  Ste.ndhal  to  head  the  move- 
ment. The  first  Romantic — he  employed 
the  term  Romanticism  before  the  rest — the 
first  literary  Impressionist,  the  initiator  of 
Individualism,  Stendhal  forged  many  for- 
mulas, was  a  matrix  of  genres^  literary  and 
psychologic.  Paul  Bourget's  incompara- 
ble "Essays  in  Contemporary  Psychology  " 
definitely  placed  Beyle  in  the  niche  he  now 
occupies.  This  was  in  1883.  Since  then  the 
swelling  chorus  headed  by  Tolstoy,  Georg 
Brandes,  and  the  amiable  fanatics  who  ex- 
humed at  Grenoble  his  posthumous  work, 
have  given  to  the  study  of  Stendhal  fresh 
life.     We  see  how  much  Nietzsche  owed  to 


Stendhal;  see  in  Dostoievsky's  Raskolnili- 
kow — "Crime  and  the  Punishment" — a 
Russian  Julien  Sorel;  note  that  Bourget 
from  "  Le  Disciple"  to  "  Sensations  d'lta- 
lie,"  is  compounded  of  his  forerunner,  the 
dilettante  and  cosmopolitan  who  wrote 
"  Promenades  dans  Rome "  and  "  La- 
miel."  What  would  Maurice  Barres  and 
his  "Culte  du  Moi"  have  been  without 
Stendhal — who  employed  before  him  the 
famous  phrase  "deracination"?  Amiel, 
sick-willed  thinker,  did  not  alone  invent :  "  A 
landscape  is  a  state  of  soul";  Stendhal  had 
spoken  of  a  landscape  not  alone  sufficing;  it 
needs  a  moral  or  historic  interest.  Before 
Schopenhauer  he  described  Beauty  as  a 
promise  of  happiness;  and  he  invented  the 
romance  of  the  petty  European  Principality. 
Meredith  followed  him,  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  "  Prince  Otto"  patterned 
after  Meredith.  The  painter-novelist  Fro- 
mentin  mellowed  Stendhal's  procedure; 
and  dare  we  conceive  of  Meredith  or  Henry 
James  composing  their  work  without  having 
had  a  complete  cognizance  of  Beyle-Sten- 
dhal. "  The  Egoist"  is  beylistne  of  a  superi- 
or artistry;  while  in  America  our  most  exqui- 
site and  whimsical  artist,  Henry  B.  Fuller, 
shows  sympathy  for  Beyle  in  his  "  Chevalier 
Pensieri-Vani "  and  its  sequel.  Surely  the 
Prorege  of  Arcopia  had  read  the  "  Char- 
treuse." And  in  the  gracious  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  Edith  Wharton  the  Stendhal  touch 
is  not  absent.  In  England,  after  the  timid 
and  rather  dull  essay  by  Haywood  (prefixed 
to  E.  P.  Robbin's  excellent  translation  of 
"Chartreuse"),  Maurice  Hewlett  has  con- 
tributed an  eloquent  introduction  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Chartreuse"  and  calls  him 
"a  man  cloaked  in  ice  and  fire."  Anna 
Hampton  Brewster  was  possibly  the  first 
American  essavist  to  introduce  to  us  Sten- 
dhal  in  her"  St.  Martin's  Summer."  Saints- 
bury,  Dowden,  Benjamin  Wells,  Count 
Liitzow  have  since  written  of  him;  and  in 
Germany  the  Stendhal  cult  is  growing, 
thanks  to  Arthur  Schurig,  L.  Spach,  and 
Friedrick  von  Oppeln-Bronikowski. 

It  has  been  mistaken  criticism  to  range 
Beyle  as  only  a  "literary  "  man.  He  despised 
the  profession  of  literature,  remarking  that 
he  wrote  as  one  smokes  a  cigar.  His 
diaries  and  letters  and  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Colomb,  and  his  friend  Me- 
rimee, betray  this  pose — a  greater  poser 
and  mystijicateur  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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find.  He  lal)()rcd  like  a  slave  over  his  ma- 
terial, and  if  he  affected  to  take  the  Civil 
Code  as  his  model  of  style  it  nettled  him, 
nevertheless,  when  anyone  decried  his  prose. 
His  friend  Jacquemont  spoke  of  his  detest- 
able style  of  a  grocer;  Balzac  called  him  to 
account  for  his  carelessness.  Flattered, 
astounded  and  cynical  as  was  Stendhal  by 
the  panegyric  of  Balzac,  his  letter  of  thanks 
shows  that  the  reproof  cut  deeply.  He 
abused  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael 
and  George  Sand  for  their  highly  colored 
imagery  and  flowing  manner.  He  even 
jeered  at  Balzac,  saying  that  if  he — Beyle 
— had  written  "It  snows  in  my  heart"  or 
some  such  romantic  figure,  Balzac  would 
then  have  praised  him. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Casimir  Stry- 
ienski  and  his  colleagues  we  may  study 
the  different  drafts  Stendhal  made  of  his 
novels.  He  seldom  improved  by  repetition. 
The  truth  is  that  his  dry,  naked  method  of 
narration,  despite  its  clumsiness,  despite  the 
absence  of  plan,  is  excellently  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  his  ideas.  He  is  a  psychologue. 
He  deals  with  soul-stuff.  An  eighteenth  cen- 
tury man  in  his  general  ideas.and  feelings  he 
imitated  the  seventeenth  century  and  Mon- 
tesquieu; he  derives  from  Montaigne  and 
Chamfort,  and  his  philosophy  is  colored  by 
a  study  of  Condillac,  Hobbes,  Helvetius, 
Cabanis,  Destutt  Tracy  and  Machiavelli. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  Diderot  and  the  En- 
cyclopaedists, a  philosophe  of  the  salons,  a 
■petit  maitre,  a  materialist  for  whom  noth- 
ing exists  but  his  ideas  and  sensations.  A 
French  epicurean,  his  pendulum  swings  be- 
tween love  and  war;  the  adoration  of  energy 
and  the  adoration  of  pleasure.  What  com- 
plicates his  problem  is  the  mixture  of  war- 
rior and  psychologist.  That  the  man  who 
followed  Napoleon  through  his  campaigns, 
serving  successfully  as  a  practical  commis- 
sary and  fighter,  should  have  been  also  an 
adorer  of  women  was  less  strange  than  that 
he  should  have  proved  to  be  the  possessor  of 
such  vibrating  sensibility.  He  read  Voltaire 
and  Plato  during  the  burning  of  Moscow — 
which  he  described  as  a  beautiful  spectacle 
— and  he  never  failed  to  present  himself  be- 
fore his  kinsman  and  patron,  Marshal  Daru, 
with  a  clean-shaved  face,  even  when  the 
grand  army  was  a  mass  of  stragglers. 

''You  are  a  man  of  heart,"  said  Daru, 
Frenchman  in  that  phrase.  When  Napo- 
leon demanded  five  millions  of  francs  from  a 


German  province,  Stendhal — who  adopted 
this  pen-name  from  the  archa,'ologist  Winck- 
lemann's  birthplace,  a  Prussian  town — 
raised  seven  millions  and  was  in  consequ- 
ence execrated  by  the  people.  Napoleon 
asked  on  receiving  the  money  the  name  of 
the  agent,  adding  "  It's  well."  We  are  con- 
strained to  believe  Merimee's  assertion  that 
Stendhal  was  the  soul  of  honor,  and  incap- 
able of  baseness,  after  this  proof.  At  a 
time  when  plunder  was  the  order  of  the 
day's  doings  the  poor  young  aide-de-camp 
could  have  pocketed  with  ease  at  least  a  mil- 
lion of  the  excess  tax.  He  did  not  do  this, 
nor  did  he,  in  his  letters  or  memoirs,  betray 
any  remorse  for  his  honesty. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  that  Beyle  was  the 
dupe  of  his  fear  of  being  duped.  This  was 
confirmed  by  M  crime  e  in  the  concise  Httle 
study  prefixed  to  the  Correspondence.  It 
is  doubtful  if  these  two  men  were  drawn 
to  each  other  save  by  a  certain  contemptu- 
ous way  of  viewing  mankind.  Stendhal 
was  the  more  sentimental  of  the  pair;  he 
frequently  reproached  Merimee  for  his  cold 
heart.  He  had  also  a  greater  sense  of  humor. 
That  each  distrusted  the  other  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Augustin  Filon,  in  his  brochure  on 
Merimee,  said  that  ''the  influence  exercised 
by  Stendhal  on  Merimee  during  the  decisive 
years  in  which  his  literary  eclecticism  was 
formed,  was  considerable,  and  even  more 
than  Merimee  himself  was  aware."  But  the 
author  of  Carmen  was  the  greater  artist. 
The  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  has  de- 
scribed Beyle's  relation  to  Balzac  as  "that 
of  the  reflective  to  the  observant  mind;  of 
the  thinker  in  art  to  the  seer.  We  see  into 
the  hearts  of  Balzac's  characters,  into  the 
'dark-red  mill  of  passion'  which  is  the  motive 
force  of  their  action;  Beyle's  characters 
receive  their  impulse  from  the  head,  the 
'open light-and-sound chamber';  the  reason 
being  that  Beyle  was  a  logician,  and  Balzac 
a  man  of  an  effusively  rich  animal  nature. 
Beyle  stands  to  Victor  Hugo  in  much  the 
same  position  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to 
Michel  Angelo.  Hugo's  plastic  imagina- 
tion creates  a  supernaturally  colossal  and 
muscular  humanity  fixed  in  an  eternal  at- 
titude of  struggle  and  suffering;  Beyle's 
mysterious,  complicated,  refined  intellect 
produces  a  small  series  of  male  and  female 
portraits,  which  exercise  an  almost  magic 
fascination  on  us  with  their  far-away,  enig- 
matic expressions,  and  their  sweet,  wicked 
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smile.  Beyle  is  the  metaphysician  among 
the  French  authors  of  his  day,  as  Leonardo 
was  the  metaphysician  among  the  great 
painters  of  the  Renaissance." 

According  to  Bourget,  Beyle's  advent  in- 
to letters  marked  the  tragic  dawn  of  pes- 
simism. Is  it  precise  to  call  him  a  pessi- 
mist ?  He  was  of  too  vigorous  a  temper,  too 
healthy  in  body  to  be  classed  with  the  de- 
cadents. His  was  the  soul  of  a  sixteenth 
century  Italian,  one  who  had  read  and  prac- 
tised the  cheerful  scepticism  of  Montaigne. 
As  he  served  bravely  w^ien  a  soldier,  so, 
stout  and  subtle  in  after  life,  he  waged  war 
with  the  blue  devils — his  chief  foe.  Disease 
weakened  his  physique,  weakened  his  men- 
tality, yet  he  fought  life  to  its  dull  end. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  victim  of  the  persecu- 
tion-mania, but  he  had  plenty  of  reasons  for 
his  suspicions.  He  was  pursued  by  the  secret 
police,  and  this  led  him  to  all  sorts  of  comi- 
cal disguises  and  pseudonyms.  And  to  the 
last  he  experienced  a  childish  delight  in  the 
invention  of  odd  names  for  himself. 

Felix  Feneon,  in  speaking  of  Arthur  Rim- 
baud, asserted  that  his  work  was,  perhaps, 
''outside  literature."  This,  with  some  modi- 
fication, may  be  said  of  Beyle.  His  stories 
are  always  interesting;  they  ramble  and  halt, 
digress  and  wander  into  strange  places;  but 
the  psychologic  vision  of  the  writer  never 
weakens.  His  chief  concern  is  the  mind 
or  soul  of  his  characters.  He  hitches  his 
kite  to  earth,  yet  there  is  the  paper  air- 
ship floating  above  you,  lending  a  touch  of 
the  ideal  to  his  most  matter-of-fact  tales. 
He  uses  both  the  microscope  and  scalpel. 
He  writes,  as  has  been  too  often  said,  indiffer- 
ently; his  formal  sense  is  nearly  nil;  much 
of  his  art  criticism  mere  gossip;  he  has  little 
feeling  for  color;  yet  he  describes  a  soul  and 
its  manifold  movements  in  precise  terms, 
and  while  he  is  at  furthest  remove  from  sym- 
bolism, he  often  has  an  irritating  spiritual 
suggestiveness.  The  analogue  here  to  plas- 
tic art — he,  the  least  plastic  of  writers — is 
unescapable.  Stendhal,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  is  an  incomparable  etcher  of  char- 
acter. His  acid  phrases  "bite"  his  arbi- 
trary lines  deeply;  the  sharp  contrasts  of 
black  and  white  enable  him  to  portray, 
without  the  fiery-hued  rhetoric  of  either 
Chateaubriand  or  Hugo,  the  finest  split 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  Never 
color,  only  nuance;  and  the  slash  and  sweep 
of  a  drastic  imagination. 


He  was  an  inveterate  illusionist  in  all 
that  concerned  himself;  even  with  himself 
he  was  not  always  sincere;  and  he  usually 
wrote  of  himself.  His  many  books  are  a 
masquerade  behind  which  one  discerns  the 
posture  of  the  mocker,  the  sensibility  of  a 
reversed  idealist,  and  the  spirit  of  a  bit- 
ter analyst.  This  sensibility  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  sensibilite  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  salon,  a  literary  affectation; 
nor  is  it  the  poetic  sensibility  of  a  Maurice 
de  Guerin.  Rather  it  is  the  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  Swift  combined  with  an  unus- 
ual receptivity  to  sentimental  and  artistic 
impressions.  Vanity  ruled  in  Stendhal. 
Who  shall  say  how  much  his  unyielding 
spirit  suffered  because  of  his  poverty,  his 
enormous  ambitions.  His  motto  might  have 
been :  Blessed  are  the  proud  of  spirit,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  Kingdoni  of  Earth.  He 
wrote  in  1 8 1 9 :  "I  have  had  three  passions  in 
my  life.  Ambition — 1800-1811;  love  for  a 
woman  who  deceived  me,  1811-1818;  and 
in  18 1 8  a  new  passion."  But  then  he  was 
ever  on  the  verge  of  a  new  passion,  ever  de- 
ceived— at  least  he  believed. himself  to  be 
— and  he,  the  fearless  theoretician  of  pas- 
sion, often  was,  he  has  admitted,  in  prac- 
tice, the  timid  amateur.  He  planned  the 
attack  upon  a  woman's  heart  as  a  general 
plans  the  taking  of  an  enemy's  citadel. 
He  wrote  "  L 'Amour  "  for  himself.  He  de- 
fined the  rules  of  the  game,  but  shivered 
when  he  saw  the  battlefield.  Magnificent 
he  was  in  precept,  though  not  always  in  ac- 
tion. He  was  for  this  reason  never  hlase, 
despite  continual  grumblings  over  his  ennui. 
In  his  later  years  at  Civita  Vecchia  he 
yearned  for  companionship  like  a  girl,  and, 
a  despiser  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  he 
suffered  from  the  nostalgia  of  the  boulevard. 
He  adored  Milan  and  the  Milanese,  but 
Italy  finally  proved  too  much  for  his  nerves, 
/'ai  tant  vu  le  soleil,  he  confessed.  Con- 
tradictory and  fantastic,  he  hated  all  author- 
ity. Merimee  puts  down  to  the  account  of 
the  sour  old  abbe  Raillane,  who  taught  him, 
the  distaste  he  entertained  for  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Yet  he  enjoyed  its  aesthetic  side. 
He  was  its  admirer  his  life  long  notwith- 
standing his  jibes  and  irreligious  jests,  just 
as  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  reason  of  his 
capacity  for  reaction  under  depressing  cir- 
cumstances. But  how  account  for  the 
monstrous  hatred  of  his  father  ?  The  elder 
Beyle  was  penurious  and  as  hard  as  flint. 
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He  nearly  starved  his  son,  for  whom  he 
had  no  affection.  Henry  could  not  see 
him  salute  his  mother  without  loathing  him. 
She  read  Dante  in  the  original,  and  her 
son  assured  himself  that  there  was  Italian 
blood  on  her  side  of  the  house.  His  hatred , 
too,  of  his  Aunt  Seraphie  became  a  mania. 
It  has  possibly  enriched  fiction  by  the  por- 
trait of  Gina  of  the  resilient  temperament, 
the  delicious  Duchess  of  Sanseverina.  All 
that  she  is  his  Aunt  Seraphie  was  not,  and 
with  characteristic  perversity  he  makes  her 
enamoured  of  her  nephew  Fabrice  del 
Dongo.  Did  he  not  say  that  parents  and 
masters  are  our  first  enemies  when  we  enter 
the  world  ? 

Henry  Beyle  admired  Shakespeare,  Mo- 
zart, Rossini,  Canova — with  whom  he  was 
acquainted — Correggio,  Cimarosa  and  his 
merry  little  opera*''  II  MatrimonioSegreto," 
Ariosto,  Byron  and  the  ballets  of  Vigano. 
Gayetyand  tenderness  in  art  attracted  him. 
Of  Correggio' s  voluptuous  grace  and  virtu- 
osity he  never  tired.  The  sparkling  music 
of  Rossini  found  in  him  a  champion  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  unpatriotic  to 
listen  to  any  but  French  composers.  He 
loved  Lombard  and  Florentine  art,  despised 
Rubens  and  the  Dutch  school.  His  criti- 
cisms of  music  and  painting  are  chiefly  in- 
teresting for  what  they  tell  us  of  his  tem- 
perament. He  called  himself  "observer  of 
the  human  heart"  and  was  taken  by  a  cau- 
tious listener  for  a  police  spy.  He  seldom 
signed  the  same  name  twice  to  his  letters. 
He  delighted  to  boast  of  various  avocations; 
little  wonder  the  Milanese  police  drove  him 
out  of  the  city.  He  said  that  to  be  a  good 
philosopher  one  must  be  sec^  clear  and  with- 
out illusions.  Perspicacious,  romantic,  deli- 
cate in  his  attitude  toward  women,  he  could 
be  rough,  violent,  suspicious.  He  scandal- 
ized George  Sand,  delighted  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set;  Madame  Lamartine  refused  to  receive 
him  in  her  drawing-room  at  Rome.  His  in- 
tercourse with  Byron  was  pleasant.  He  dis- 
liked Walter  Scott  and  called  him  a  hypo- 
crite— possibly  because  there  is  no  freedom 
in  his  love  descriptions.  Lord  Byron  in  a 
long  letter  expostulated  with  Stendhal,  de- 
fending his  good  friend,  Scott;  but  Stendhal 
never  quite  believed  in  the  poet's  sincerity; 
indeed,  suspecting  himself,  he  suspected 
other  men's  motives.  He  had  stage-fright 
when  he  first  met  Byron — whom  he  wor- 
shipped.    A  tremulous  soul  his,  in  a  rude 


envelope.  At  Venice  he  might  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer and  Ivcopardi,  Ijut  he  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  place  to  care  for  new  faces. 

He  said  that  without  passion  there  is 
neither  virtue  nor  vice.  (See  Taine's  varia- 
tion on  this  theme.)  A  dagger  thrust  is  a 
dignified  gesture  when  prompted  by  pas- 
sion. After  the  Napoleonic  disaster,  Sten- 
dhal had  lost  all  his  hopes  of  preferment, 
he  kept  his  temper  admirably,  though  occa- 
sionally calling  his  old  chief  bad  names.  It 
was  a  period  of  the  flat,  stale,  platitudinous 
and  bourgeois.  "  In  the  nineteenth  century 
one  must  be  either  a  monster  or  a  sheep," 
wrote  Beyle  to  Byron.  A  patriot  is  either  a 
dolt  or  a  rogue.  My  country  is  where  there 
are  most  people  like  me — Cosmopolis.  The 
only  excuse  for  God  is  that  he  does  not  exist. 
Verse  was  invented  to  aid  the  memory. 
A  volume  of  maxims,  witty  and  immoral, 
might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Stendhal  that  would  equal  Rivarol  and 
Rochefoucauld.  "I  require  three  or  four 
cubic  feet  of  new  ideas  per  day  as  a  steam- 
boat requires  coal,"  he  told  Romain  Colomb. 
What  energy,  what  lassitude  this  man  pos- 
sessed. He  spoke  English — though  he  wrote 
it  imperfectly — and  Italian;  the  latter  excel- 
lently because  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy. 

Nietzsche,  in ''Beyond  Good  and  Evil," 
described  Stendhal  as,  "that  remarkable 
man  who,  with  a  Napoleonic  tempo ^  trav- 
ersed his  Europe,  in  fact  several  centuries 
of  the  European  soul,  as  a  surveyor  and 
discoverer  thereof.  It  has  required  two 
generations  to  overtake  him  one  w-ay  or 
other;  to  divine  long  afterward  some  of 
the  riddles  that  perplexed  and  enraptured 
him — this  strange  Epicurean  and  man  of 
interrogation,  the  last  great  psychologist  of 
France." 

Stendhal  said  that  Shakespeare  knew  the 
human  heart  better  than  Racine ;  yet  despite 
his  English  preferences,  Stendhal  is  a  psy- 
chologist of  the  Racinien  school.  When  an 
English  company  of  players  went  to  Paris 
in  1822,  Stendhal  defended  them  by  pen 
and  in  person.  He  was  chagrined  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  should  hiss  "  Othello  "  or 
"The  School  for  Scandal."  He  despised 
chaiiviiiisme ^  he  the  ideal  globe-trotter.  He 
scornfully  remarked  that  in  181 9  Parisian 
literary  logic  could  be  summed  up  thus: 
"This  man  does  not  agree  with  me,  there- 
fore he  is  a  fool;  he  criticises  my  book;  he 
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is  my  enemy,  therefore  a  thief,  an  assassin, 
a  brigand  and  forger.  "  Narrow-minded- 
ness could  never  be  imputed  to  Stendhal. 
Nor  was  he  a  modest  man — that  ''virtue  of 
the  mediocre." 

How  much  Tolstoy  thought  of  the 
Frenchman  may  be  found  in  his  declara- 
tion that  all  he  knew  about  war  he  learned 
first  from  Stendhal.  "I  will  speak  of  him 
only  as  the  author  of  the  '  Chartreuse  de 
Parme'  and  '  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.'  These 
are  two  great  inimitable  works  of  art.  I  am 
indebted  for  much  to  Stendhal.  He  taught 
me  to  understand  war.  Read  once  more  in 
the  'Chartreuse  de  Parme'  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Who  before  him 
had  so  described  war — that  is,  as  it  is  in 
reality?"  In  1854  they  said  Balzac  and 
Hugo;  in  1886,  Balzac  and  Stendhal. 
Some  day  it  may  be  Stendhal  and  Tolstoy. 
The  Russian  with  his  slow,  patient  amass- 
ing of  little  facts  but  follows  Stendhal's 
chaplet  of  anecdotes.  He  said  that  the 
novel  should  be  a  mirror  that  moves  along 
the  highway;  a  novel,  he  writes  elsewhere, 
is  like  a  bow,  the  violin  which  gives  out  the 
sound  is  the  soul  of  the  reader.  And  Gon- 
court  assimilated  this  method  with  surpris- 
ing results.  Stendhal  first  etched  the  soul 
of  the  new  overman,  the  superior  young 
man  and  woman — Julien  Sorel  and  Matilde 
de  la  Mole.  They  are  both  immoralists. 
Exceptional  souls,  in  real  life  they  might 
have  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison.  Stendhal 
is  the  original  of  the  one ;  the  other  is  the 
source  of  latter-day  feminine  souls  in  revolt, 
the  souls  of  Ibsen  and  Strindberg.  Laclos' 
' '  Les  Lia isons  Dangereuses ' '  and  Marivaux 
he  has  re-molded — Valmont  is  a  prototype 
of  Julien  Sorel. 

J.  J.  Weiss  has  said  that  profound  im- 
morality is  probably  an  attribute  common 
to  all  great  observers  of  human  nature.  It 
would  require  a  devil's  advocate  of  unusual 
acuity  to  prove  Stendhal  a  moral  man  or 
writer.  His  philosophy  is  materialistic.  He 
wrote  for  the  "happy  few"  and  longed  for 
a  hundred  readers,  and  wished  his  readers 
to  be  those  amiable  unhappy  souls  who  are 
neither  moral  nor  hypocritical.  His  egoism 
brought  him  no  surcease  from  boredom. 
His  diaries  and  letters  and  memoirs,  so  rich 
in  general  ideas,  are  valuable  for  the  student 
of  human  nature.  The  publication  of  his 
correspondence  was  a  revelation — a  very 
sincere,  human  Stendhal  came  into  view. 


His  cosmopolitanism  is  unaffected.  His 
chapters  are«mosaics  of  facts  and  sensations. 
His  manner  of  narrative  is,  as  Bourget  says, 
a  method  of  discovery  as  well  as  of  exposi- 
tion. His  heroes  and  heroines  delve  into 
their  motives,  note  their  ideas  and  sensations. 
With  a  few  exceptions  modern  romancers, 
novelists,  psychologists  of  fiction  seem  shal- 
low after  Stendhal;  Taine  confesses  to  read- 
ing "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir"  between  thirty 
and  forty  times.  Stendhal  disliked  America. 
To  him  all  things  democratic  were  abhor- 
rent. He  loathed  the  mass,  upheld  the  class; 
an  individualist  and  aristocrat  like  Ibsen,  he 
would  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of  equality. 
The  French  Revolution  was  useful  only  be- 
cause it  evolved  a  strong  man.  Napoleon. 
America  being  democratic  would  never  pro- 
duce art,  tragedy,  music  or  romantic  love! 
It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  exist  only 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  their  fellow 
artists.  Shelley  is  the  poet's  poet,  Meredith 
the  novelist's  novelist.  Stendhal  is  a  store- 
house for  psychologues.  His  virile  spirit  in 
these  times  of  vapid  socialistic  theories  is  a 
sparkling  and  sinister  pool  wherein  all  may 
dip  and  be  refreshed,  perhaps  poisoned.  He 
is  not  orthodox  as  thinker  or  artist — but  it  is 
a  truism  that  the  wicked  of  a  century  ago 
may  be  the  saints  of  to-morrow.  To  read 
him  is  to  increase  one's  wisdom;  he  is  only 
dangerous  to  fools.  Like  Schopenhauer  and 
Ibsen  he  did  not  flatter  his  public,  and  now 
he  has  his  own  public.  And  nothing  would 
have  amused  this  charming  and  cynical  man 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  his  canonization 
in  the  church  of  world  literature.  He  gayly 
predicted  that  he  would  be  understood  about 
1880-1900;  but  his  impertinent  shadowpro- 
jects  far  into  the  twentieth  century.  Will  he 
be  read  in  1935  ?  he  has  asked. 


II 


The  labors,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
of  Casimir  Stryienski,  Francois  de  Nion, 
L.  Belugon,  Arthur  Chuquet,  Henry  Cor- 
dier,  Pierre  Brun,  Ricciotto  Canudo,  Oc- 
tave Uzanne,  Hugues  Rebell  —  to  quote 
the  names  of  a  few  devoted  Stendhalians — 
have  enabled  us  to  decipher  Stendhal's 
troubled  life.  M.  Stryienski  has  unearthed 
at  Grenoble  a  mass  of  manuscript,  journals, 
tales,  half -finished  novels,  and  they  have 
been  all  published.  Was  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Stendhal  Club 
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after  the  appearance  of  that  interesting  book, 
"  Soirees  du  Stendhal  Club,"  by  Stryienski? 
The  compact  little  study  in  the  series,  "  Les 
Grands  Kcrivains  Franyais  "  by  Edouard 
Rod,  and  Colomb's  biographical  notice  at 
the  head  of  "  Armance,"  and  Stryienski's 
**  Etude  Biographique  "  are  the  principal 
references  for  Stendhal  students.  And  this, 
too,  despite  the  evident  lack  of  sympathy  in 
the  case  of  INI.  Rod.  It  is  a  minute,  pains- 
taking etude,  containing  much  fair  criticism ; 
fervent  Stendhalians  need  to  be  reminded 
of  their  master's  defects  and  of  the  danger 
of  self-dupery.  If  Stendhal  were  alive  he 
would  be  the  first  to  mock  some  of  his  dis- 
ciple's enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
parvenu,  as  he  puts  it.  But  Rod,  after  ad- 
mitting the  wide  influence  of  Stendhal  upon 
the  generations  that  followed  him,  patroniz- 
ingly concludes  by  a  quotation:  '4es  petits 
livres  ont  leurs  destinees."  What,  then,  does 
he  call  great  if  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  "  and 
"La  Chartreuse  de  Parme"  are  "little 
books"? 

Marie-Henry  Beyle  was  born  at  Grenoble, 
Dauphiny,  January  23,  1783.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  23rd,  1842,  stricken  on  the  rue 
Neuve-des  Capucines  by  apoplexy.  Colomb 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  and  had 
his  dying  friend  carried  to  his  lodgings.  He 
was  buried  in  Montmartre  Cemetery,  fol- 
lowed there  by  Merimee,  Colomb  and  one 
other.  Upon  his  monument  is  an  epitaph 
composed  a  short  time  before  he  died.  It 
is  in  Itahan  and  reads:  Arrigo  Beyle,  Milan- 
ese, Scrisse,  Amb,  Visse.  Ann.  59.  M.2. 
Mori  2.  23  Marzo.  MDCCCXLH.  (Henry 
Beyle,  Milanese.  Wrote,  Loved,  Lived.  59 
years  and  2  months.  He  died  at  2  a.m.  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  1842.)  This  bit  of  mysti- 
fication was  quite  in  line  with  Beyle's  career. 
As  he  was  baptized  the  English  Henry 
he  preferred  to  be  known  in  death  as  the 
Milanese  Harry.  Pierre  Brun  says  that 
there  was  a  transposition  in  the  order  of 
Scrisse,  Amb,  Visse;  it  should  read  the  re- 
verse. The  sculptor,  David  d'Angers,  made 
a  medallion  of  the  writer  in  1825.  It  is  re- 
produced in  the  Rod  monograph,  and  his 
son  designed  another  for  the  tomb.  This 
singular  epitaph  of  a  singular  man  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  Charles 
Monselet  called  him  a  renegade  to  his  family 
and  country.  Which  is  uncritical  tomfool- 
ery. Stendhal  was  a  citizen  of  the  world 
— and  to  the  last  a  Frenchmian.     And  not 


one  of  his  cavilling  contemporaries  risked  his 
life  with  such  unconcern  as  did  this  same 
Henry  Beyle  in  the  Napoleonic  campaigns. 
As  Merimee  has  drawn  for  us  the  best  por- 
trait of  Stendhal,  so  Colomb,  his  earliest 
companion,  wrote  the  most  valuable  life. 
Stryienski,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 
Colomb  attenuated,  even  erased  many  ex- 
pressions of  Stendhal's,  and  that  he  also  at- 
tempted to  portray  in  fairer  colors  his  hero. 
But  deep-dyed  Stendhalians  will  not  have 
their  master  transformed  into  a  tame  cat  of 
the  Parisian  salons.  His  wickedness  is  his 
chief  attraction,  they  think.  An  oft-quoted 
saying  of  Stendhal^s  has  been,  Stryienski 
shows,  tampered  with:  "A  party  of  eight 
or  ten  agreeable  persons,"  said  Stendhal, 
"where  the  conversation  is  gay  and  anec- 
dotic, and  where  weak  punch  is  handed 
around  at  half  past  twelve,  is  the  place  where 
I  enjoy  myself  the  most.  There,  in  my  ele- 
ment, I  infinitely  prefer  hearing  others  talk 
to  talking  myself.  I  readily  sink  back  into 
the  silence  of  happiness;  and  if  I  talk,  it  is 
only  to  pay  my  ticket  of  admission."  What 
Stendhal  wrote  was  this:  "Un  Salon  de 
huit  ou  dix  personnes  dont  toutes  les  f emmes 
ont  eu  les  amants."  The  touch  is  unmis- 
takable. 

Henry  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Centrale 
of  Grenoble.  When  ten  years  of  age  Louis 
XVI  was  executed  and  the  precocious  boy, 
to  annoy  his  father,  displayed  undisguised 
glee  at  the  news.  He  served  the  mass,  an 
altar  boy  at  the  Convent  of  the  Propagation, 
and  revealed  unpleasant  traits  of  character. 
His  father  he  called  by  a  shocking  name, 
but  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was 
seven,  he  never  forgot.  He  loved  her  in  true 
Stendhalian  style.  His  maiden  aunt  Sera- 
phic ruled  the  house  of  the  elder  Beyle, 
and  Henry's  two  sisters,  Pauline — the  fa- 
vorite of  her  brother — and  Zenaide,  most 
tyrannically.  His  young  existence  was 
a  cruel  battle  with  his  elders,  excepting  his 
worthy  grandfather.  Doctor  Gagnon,  an 
esprit  jort  of  the  approved  eighteenth  cen- 
tury variety.  On  his  book-shelves  Henry 
found  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  d'Holbach,  and 
eagerly  absorbed  them.  A  great-aunt 
taught  him  that  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard 
w^as  the  best  quality  of  a  man.  When  he 
heard  of  his  aunt's  death  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  and  passionately  thanked  the 
God  in  whom  he  had  never  believed.  His 
father  Cherubin- Joseph  Beyle  was  chevalier 
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of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  his  family  of  old 
though  not  noble  stock.  Its  sympathies  were 
aristocratic,  royalist,  and  Henry,  certainly 
not  a  radical  in  politics,  loved  to  annoy  his 
father  by  his  Jacobin  o])inions.  He  in  turn 
was  ridiculed  by  the  Dauphinois  when  he 
called  himself  de  Stendhal.  Not  a  lovable 
boy,  certainly,  and,  it  is  said,  scarcely  a 
moral  one.  At  school  they  nicknamed  him 
**la  Tour  ambulante"  because  of  his  thick- 
set figure.  He  preferred  mathematics  to  all 
other  studies  as  he  contemplated  entering 
l'£  cole  Poly  technique.  November  10,1799, 
found  him  in  Paris  with  letters  for  his  cousins 
Daru.  They  proved  friendly.  He  was  after- 
ward, through  the  influence  of  Pierre  Daru, 
minister  of  war,  made  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
commissary  and  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State.  He  served  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
following  Napoleon  through  the  Saint  Ber- 
nard pass  two  days  later.  Aide-de-camp  of 
General  Michaud,  he  displayed  sang-jroid 
under  fire.  He  was  present  at  Jena  and 
Wagram,  and  asked  during  a  day  of  fierce 
fighting:  "Is  this  all?*'  War  and  love 
only  provoked  from  this  nonchalant  person 
the  same  question.  He  was  always  dis- 
appointed by  reality;  and,  as  Rod  adds, 
"Is  this  all?"  might  be  the  hit  motiv  of 
his  life.  Forced  by  sickness  to  retire  to 
Vienna,  he  w^as  at  the  top-notch  of  his  life 
in  Paris  and  Milan,  1810-1812.  He  left 
a  brilliant  position  to  rejoin  the  Emperor 
in  Russia.  In  1830  he  was  nominated  con- 
sul at  Trieste,  but  Metternich  objected  be- 
cause of  Stendhal's  reputation  as  a  political 
intrigant  in  Milan  ten  years  earlier,  a  rep- 
utation he  never  deserved;  he  was  sent  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  led  a  dull  existence, 
punctuated  by  trips  to  Rome,  and,  at  long 
intervals,  to  Paris.  From  181 4  to  1820  he 
lived  in  Milan,  and  in  love,  a  friend  of 
Manzoni,  Silvio  Pellico,  Monti.  The  police 
drove  him  back  to  Paris,  and  he  says  it  was 
the  deadliest  blov/  to  his  happiness.  For  a 
decade  he  remained  here,  leading  the  life 
of  a  man  around  towm,  a  sublimated  gos- 
sip, dilettante,  surface  idler;  wdthal,  a  hard 
worker.  A  sybarite  on  an  inadequate  in- 
come, he  was  ever  the  man  of  action.  Em- 
broiled in  feminine  intrigues,  sanguine,  clair- 
voyant, and  a  sentimentalist,  he  seldom  con- 
templated marriage;  once,  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia, a  young  woman  of  bourgeois  extrac- 
tion tempted  him  by  her  large  dot;  but  in- 
quiries made  at  Grenoble  killed  his  chances. 
Vol.  XLIIL— 24 


Indeed,  he  was  not  the  stuff  from  which  the 
ideal  husband  is  moulded.  He  did  not  en- 
tertain a  high  opinion  of  matrimony.  He 
said  that  the  Germans  had  a  mania  for 
marriage,  which  institution  is  servitude  for 
men.  On  a  trip  down  the  Rhone  in  1833 
he  met  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset 
going  to  Italy,  to  that  Venice,  which  was 
the  poet's  Waterloo  and  Pagello's  victory. 
Stendhal  behaved  so  madly,  so  boisterously, 
and  uttered  such  paradoxes  that  he  offended 
Madame  Dudevant-Sand,  who  openly  ex- 
pressed her  distaste  for  him.  De  Musset 
had  a  pretty  talent  for  sketching  and  drew 
Stendhal  dancing  at  the  inn  before  a  ser- 
vant. It  is  comical  and  full  of  verve.  He 
also  wrote  some  verse  about  the  French 
consul  at  Civita  Vecchia: 

Ou  Stendhal,  cet  esprit  charmant, 
Remplissait  si  devotement 
Sa  sinecure. 

Sinecure  it  was,  though  enmii  ruled;  but 
he  had  his  memories  and  Rome  was  not  far 
away.  In  1832,  while  at  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  age. 
Fifty  years  would  soon  arrive.  He  de- 
termined to  write  his  memoirs.  And  we 
have  the  "Vie  de  Henri  Brulard,"  "Souve- 
nirs d'Egotisme"  and  the  Journal  (1801- 
1814).  In  their  numerous  pages,  for  he 
was  an  indefatigable  graphomaniac,  may 
be  found  the  thousand  and  one  experiences 
in  love,  war,  diplomacy  that  made  up  his 
life.  His  boasted  impassibility,  like  Flau- 
bert's, does  not  survive  the  test  of  these 
letters  and  intimate  confessions.  Merimee, 
too,  wrote  to  Jenny  Dacquin  without  his 
accustomed  mask.  Stendhal  is  the  most 
personal  of  writers;  each  novel  is  Henry 
Beyle  in  various  situations,  making  various 
and  familiar  gestures. 

His  presence  was  welcome  in  a  dozen 
salons  of  Paris.  He  preferred,  however,  a 
box  at  la  Scala,  listening  to  Rossini  or 
watching  a  Vigano  ballet,  and  near  by  his 
beloved  Angela.  But  after  seven  years 
Milan  was  closed  to  him,  and  as  he  was 
known  in  a  restricted  circle  at  Paris  as  a 
writer  of  powxr,  originality,  and  as  an 
authority  on  music  and  painting,  he  re- 
turned there  in  1821.  He  frequented  the 
salon  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  whose  ideology 
and  philosophic  writings  he  admired. 
There  he  saw  General  Lafayette  and  wrote 
maliciously   of    this    hero,    who,    though 
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seventy-five,  was  in  love  with  a  Portuguese 
girl  of  nineteen.  The  same  desire  to  startle 
that  animated  Baudelaire  kept  Beyle  in 
hot  water.  He  was  a  visitor  at  the  home 
of  Madame  Cabanis,  of  M.  Cuvier,  of  Mad- 
ame Ancelot,  Baron  Gerard,  and  Castel- 
lane,  and  on  Sundays  at  the  salon  of  Eti- 
enne  Delacluze,  the  art  critic  of  the  Dehats, 
and  a  daily  visitor,  at  Madarrte  Pasta's. 
He  disliked,  in  his  emphatic  style,  Victor 
Cousin,  Thiers  and  his  host,  Delacluze.  For 
Beyle  to  dislike  a  man  was  to  announce  the 
fact  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  he 
usuall}'  did  so  with  a  brace  of  bon-mots 
that  set  all  Paris  laughing.  Naturally, 
his  enemies  retaliated.  Some  disagreeable 
things  were  said  of  him,  though  none  quite 
so  sharp  as  the  remark  made  by  a  certain 
Madame  Celine.  ''Ah!  I  see  M.  Beyle  is 
wearing  a  new  coat.  Madame  Pasta  must 
have  had  a  benefit."  This  witticism  was 
believed  because  of  the  long  friendship  be- 
tween the  Italian  cantatrice  and  the  young 
Frenchman.  He  occupied  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  same  building,  though  it  is 
said  the  attachment  was  platonic. 

The  women  friends,  the  love  passages, 
sentimental  adventures  and  Henry  Beyle- 
Stendhal!  There  is  in  France  a  growing 
literature  on  the  theme,  an  ever-enthralling 
one  for  the  French  man  of  letters.  Henry 
began  at  a  tender  age.  He  had  suffered  a 
calf's  love  for  his  Aunt  Camille  Poncet. 
School-boy  passions  he  had  entertained  for 
Mademoiselles  Kably  and  Victorine  Bigil- 
lion.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  rebuffs  he 
had  experienced:  Adele  Rebuff  el,  Charlotte, 
Felipe — he  met  her  in  the  salon  of  Dugazon, 
professor  of  declamation  where  Henry  was 
studying  for  the  stage — Mademoiselle  Rol- 
andeau,  Metilde.  This  last  named  was  one 
of  his  great  passions.  She  was  Madame 
General  Mathilde  Dembowsky,  and  Henry 
loved  her  from  1818  to  1824,  and  vainly. 
She  died  in  1825,  believing  that  Henry  was 
Pasta's  cavalier  servente.  Countess  Kas- 
sera,  Mademoiselle  Vigano,  Alexandrine — 
an  unfortunate  experience — Countess  Du 
Long  and  the  Marquise  des  R.,  Mademoi- 
selle De  Cosse,  Tinneka,  Madame  Daru, 
and  Celine.  More  serious  was  his  passion 
for  the  actress,  Melanie  Guilbert-Louason. 
He  adored  her,  but  only  enjoying  a  paternal 
pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  he  did  not 
make  much  progress.  His  description  of  his 
jealousies  is  minute.    He  followed  the  lady 


to  Marseilles,  where  he  took  a  position  in  a 
business  house  so  as  to  earn  sufficient  monev 
for  living  expenses;  his  father,  having  heard 
of  his  foil}',  had  stopped  his  allowance. 
Melanie's  marriage  to  a  Russian,  Baskow 
by  name,  cured  Henry. 

In  1800  he  met,  at  Milan,  Signora  Angela 
Pietragua.  He  loved  her.  Eleven  years 
later,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  this  love 
was  revived.  He  burst  into  "tears  when 
he  saw  her  again.  ''It's  the  Chinese" 
(quello's  e  Chinese!),  explained  the  massive 
Angela  to  her  father.  Even  that  love-tap 
did  not  disconcert  the  furnace-like  affec- 
tion of  Henry.  This  Angela  made  him 
miserable  by  her  coquetries.  The  historic 
list  is  continued  with  such  names  as  the 
Countess  Palffy,  Menta,  Elisa,  Livia  B., 
Madame  Azur — so  Stendhal  had  named 
her — Mina  de  Grisheim,  la  petite  P.  .  .  . 
Madame  Jules.  There  were  many  others. 
The  feminine  characters  in  his  novels  and 
tales  are  drawn  from  life.  His  essay  on 
"Love"  is  a  centaine  of  experiences  crys- 
tallized into  maxim^s  and  epigrams.  This 
man  of  too  expansive  heart,  who  confessed 
to  such  trepidation  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  he  loved,  displayed  surprising  deli- 
cacy. His  chief  interest  in  woman  was  her 
intelligence;  where  he  could  not  respect  he 
could  not  love.  His  sensibility  was  easily 
hurt;  he  abhorred  the  absence  of  taste. 
Love  was  for  him  a  mixture  of  moonshine, 
esprit  and  physical  beauty.  A  very  human 
man  was  Henry  Beyle,  though  he  never 
viewed  woman  exactly  from  the  same  angle 
as  Dante.  Or,  perhaps,  his  many  Bea- 
trices proved  to  be  geese. 

Stryienski  relates  that,  on  their  return 
from  Italy  in  i860.  Napoleon  III  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  visited  Grenoble  and  in 
the  municipal  lil:)rary  saw  a  portrait  of 
Stendhal.  "But  tha't  is  M.  Beyle,  is  it 
not  ? "  cried  the  Empress.  "How  comes  his 
portrait  here?"  "He  was  born  at  Gren- 
oble," responded  Gariel,  the  librarian. 
She  remembered  him,  this  amusing  mature 
friend  of  her  girlhood.  The  daughters 
of  Madame  de  Montijo,  Eugenie  and  Paca 
met  Beyle  through  Merimee,  who  was  in- 
timate with  their  mother.  The  two  girls 
liked  him;  he  spun  for  them  his  best  yarns, 
he  initiated  them  into  new  games,  in  a 
word,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  house- 
hold, and  there  are  two  letters  in  the  pos- 
session of  Auguste  Cordier,  one  addressed 
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to  Beyle  by  E.  Guzman  y  Palafo,  dated 
December,  1839,  when  the  future  Empress 
ot  the  French  was  thirteen ;  the  other  from 
her  sister  Paca,  both  affectionate  and  of  a 
charm.  The  episode  was  a  pleasant  one 
in  the  life  of  Jkyle. 

Merimee  also  arranged  a  meeting  be- 
tween Victor  Hugo  and  Beyle  in  1829  or 
1830.  Sainte-Beuve  was  present  and  in 
a  letter  to  Albert  Collignon,  pul)lished  in 
"Vie  litteraire,"  1874,  he  writes  of  the  pair 
as  two  savage  cats,  their  hair  bristling,  and 
both  on  the  defensive;  Hugo  knew  that 
Beyle  was  an  enemy  of  poetry,  of  the 
lyric,  of  the  "ideal."  The  ice  was  not 
liroken  during  the  evening.  Beyle  had  an 
antipathy  for  Hugo,  and  Hugo  thoroughly 
disliked  Beyle — who  was  "different,"  and, 
as  the  latter  has  said,  "difference  engen- 
ders hatred."  And  if  we  had  the  choice  to- 
day between  talking  with  Hugo  or  Beyle,  is 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  selection? — Beyle 
the  raconteur  of  his  time. 


HI 


Even  in  our  days  of  hasty  production  the 
numerous  books  of  Stendhal  provoke  re- 
spectful consideration.  What  leisure  they 
had  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century! 
What  patience  was  shown  by  the  indus- 
trious man  who  worked  to  ward  off  ennui! 
He  must  have  written  twenty-five  volumes. 
In  1906  the  Mercurede  France  printed  nine- 
teen newly  discovered  letters  to  his  London 
friend,  Sutton  Sharpe  (Beyle  visited  Lon- 
don occasionally;  he  corresponded  with 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  and  once  he 
spent  an  evening  at  a  club  in  the  company 
of  the  humorist,  Theodore  Hook).  But 
the  titles  of  many  of  his  books  suffice;  the 
majority  of  them  are  negligible.  Who  wishes 
to  read  his  lives  of  Rossini,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Metastasio?  His  life  of  Napoleon,  post- 
humously published  in  1876,  is  of  more  in- 
terest ;  Beyle  had  seen  his  subject  in  the  flesh 
and  blood.  His  "  Racine  et  Shakespeare  " 
is  worth  while  for  the  Stendhalian;  none 
but  the  fanatical  kind  would  care  to  read 
the  "  History  of  Painting  in  Italy."  There 
is  the  Correspondence,  capital  diversion, 
ringing  with  Stendhalian  wit  and  prejudice; 
And  "  Promenades  dans  Rome  "  is  a  classic ; 
not  inferior  are  "  Memoires  d'un  Touriste," 
or  "  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence."  Indeed, 
the  influence  of  the  "  Promenades  "  has  been 


pronounced.  His  three  finished  novels  are . 
"Armance,"  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir" — 
which  derives  its  title  not  from  the  gambling 
game  but  from  the  army  and  the  priest- 
hood, red  and  black — and  "La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme."  The  short  stories  show  him 
at  his  best,  his  form  being  enforced  to  con- 
cision, his  ideogra])hic  style  suiting  the  brief 
passionate  recitals  of  love,  crime,  intrigue 
and  adventure — for  the  most  part,  old  Ital- 
ian anecdotes  recast.  "  L'Abbesse  de  Cas- 
tro "  could  hardly  have  been  better  done  by 
Merimee.  In  the  same  volume  are  "  Les 
Cenci,"  "  Vittoria  Accoramboni,"  "  Vanina 
Vanini"  and  "  La  Duchesse  de  Palliano," 
all  replete  with  dramatic  excitement  and 
charged  with  Italian  atmosphere.  "  San 
Francesca  a  Ripa  "  is  a  thrilling  tale;  so  are 
the  stories  contained  in  "  Nouvelles  Ine- 
dites,"  "Feder"  ("le  Mari  d'Argent"), 
"Le  Juif"  ("Filippo  Ebreo")— the  lat- 
ter Balzac  might  have  signed;  and  the  un- 
finished novel,  "  Le  Chasseur  Vert,"  which 
was  at  first  given  three  other  titles:  "  Leu- 
wen,"  "I'Orange  de  Malte,"  "Les  Bois 
de  Premol."  It  promised  to  be  a  rival  to 
"  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  " ;  Lucien  Leuwen,  the 
young  cavalry  officer,  is  Stendhal  himself, 
and  he  is,  like  Julien  Sorel,  the  first  pro- 
genitor of  a  long  line  in  French  fiction;  dis- 
illusioned youths  who,  after  the  electric 
storms  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  appari- 
tion, end  in  the  sultry  dilettantism  of  Jean, 
due  d'Esseintes  of  Huysmans' "  A  Rebours." 
From  Beyle  to  Huysmans  is  not  such  a 
remote  modulation  as  might  be  imagined. 
Nor  are  those  sick  souls  of  Goncourt, 
Charles  Demailly  and  Coriolis,  without  the 
taint  of  beylisme.  Lucien  Leuwen  is  a 
highly  organized  young  man  who  goes  to  a 
small  provincial  town  where  his  happiness, 
his  one  love  affair,  is  wrecked  by  the  mal- 
ice of  his  companions.  There  is  a  sincerer 
strain  in  the  book  than  in  some  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

"Armance,"  Stendhal's  first  attempt  at 
fiction,  is  unpleasant;  the  theme  is  an  im- 
possil)le  one — pathology  obtrudes  its  ugly 
head.  Yet,  Armance  de  Zohilhoff  is  a  crea- 
ture who  interests;  she  was  sketched  from 
life,  Stendhal  tells  us,  a  companion  to  a 
lady  of  left-handed  rank.  She  is  an  un- 
happy girl  and  her  marriage  to  Octave  de 
Malivert  is  a  tragedy.  Lamiel,  a  posthu- 
mous novel,  published  by  Casimir  Stryienski 
in  1888,  contains  an  avant-propos  by  Sten- 
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d  "dated  from  Civita  Vecchia,  May  25, 
Cr^^  (His  ])rcfaces  are  masterpieces  of 
Jiumor  and  ironical  malice.)  It  is  a 
'  disagreeable  fiction — Lamiel  is  the 
criminal  woman  with  all  the  stigmata  de- 
scribed by  Lombroso  in  his  "  Female  Delin- 
quent." She  is  wonderfully  portrayed  with 
her  cruelty,  coldness  and  ferocity.  She, 
too,  like  her  creator,  exclaimed,  ''Is  this 
all  ?  "  after  her  first  experience  in  love.  She 
becomes  attached  to  a  scoundrel  from  the 
galleys,  and  sets  fire  to  a  palace  to  avenge 
his  death.  She  is  burned  to  cinders.  A 
hunchback  doctor,  Sansfin  by  name,  might 
have  stepped  from  a  page  of  Le  Sage. 

The  Stendhal  heroines  betray  their  pa- 
ternity. Madame  de  Renal,  who  sacrifices 
all  for  Julien  Sorel,  is  the  softest-hearted, 
most  womanly  of  his  characters.  She  is  of 
the  same  sweet,  maternal  type  as  Madame 
Arnoux  in  Flaubert's  ''L'  Education  Senti- 
mentale,"  though  more  impulsive.  Her 
love  passages  with  Julien  are  the  most  orig- 
inal in  French  fiction.  Mathilde  de  la 
Mole,  pedant,  frigid,  perverse,  snobbish, 
has  fighting  blood  in  her  veins.  Lamiel  is 
a  caricature  of  her.  What  could  be  more 
evocative  of  Salome  than  her  kneeling  be- 
fore Julien's  severed  head  ?  Clelia  Conti  in 
"  Chartreuse  "  is  too  much  like  the  conven- 
tional heroine  of  Italian  romance.  She  is  too 
sentimental,  too  prudish  with  her  vow  and 
its  sophistical  evasion.  The  queen  of  Sten- 
dhal women  is  Gina,  la  diichesse  Sanseverina. 
She  makes  one  of  the  immortal  quartet  in 
nineteenth  century  fiction — the  other  three 
being  Valerie  Marneffe,  Emma  B  ovary  and 
Anna  Karenina.  Perhaps  if  Madame  de 
Chasteller  in  "  Le  Chasseur  Vert "  had  been 
a  finished  portrait,  she  might  have  ranked 
after  Gina  in  interest.  That  lovable  lady, 
with  the  morals  of  a  grande  dame  out  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  will  never  die.  She 
embodies  all  the  energy,  tantalizing  charm 
and  paradox  of  Beyle.  And  a  more  vital 
woman  has  not  swept  through  literature 
since  Shakespeare. 

Zola  places  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  "  above 
"  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  ";  so  does  Rod. 
The  first  novel  is  more  sombre,  more  tragic; 
it  contains  masterly  characterizations,  but 
it  is  depressing  and  in  spots  duller  than 
the  "  Chartreuse."  Its  author  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  ego  to  become  a  master- 
historian  of  manners.  Yet  w^hat  a  book 
is    the   "Chartreuse"    for    a    long    day  I 


What  etched  landscapes  are  in  it — notably 
the  descriptions  of  Lake  Como!  What 
evocations  of  enchanting  summer  after- 
noons in  Italy  floating  down  the  mirror-like 
stream  under  a  blue  sky  and  with  the  en- 
trancing Duchess!  The  episodes  of  Par- 
mesan court  intrigue  are  models  of  obser- 
vation and  irony.  Beyle's  pen  was  never 
more  delightful,  it  drips  honey  and  gall. 
He  is  master  of  dramatic  situations;  wit- 
ness the  great  scene  in  which  the  old  Duke, 
Count  Mosca  and  Gina  participate.  At  the 
close  you  hear  the  whirring  of  the  theatre 
curtain.  Count  Mosca,  it  is  said,  was  a 
portrait  of  IMetternich;  rather  it  is  one  of 
Stendhal's  friend.  Count  de  Saurau.  In 
sooth,  he  is  also  very  much  like  Stendhal, 
Stendhal  humbly  awaiting  orders  from  the 
woman  he  loves.  That  Mosca  was  a  tre- 
mendous scoundrel  we  need  not  doubt; 
yet,  like  Metternich  and  Bismarck,  he 
could  be  cynical  enough  to  play  the  game 
honestly.  Despite  the  rusty  melodramatic 
machinery  of  the  book,  its  passionate  sil- 
houettes, its  Pellico  prisons,  its  noble  ban- 
dit, its  poisons,  its  hair-breadth  escapes, 
duels  and  assassinations — these  we  must 
accept  as  the  slag  of  Beyle's  genius — there 
is  ore  rich  enough  in  it  to  compensate  us 
for  the  longeurs. 

Of  his  disquisition,  "  De  I'Amour,"  with 
its  famous  theory  of  "crystallization,"  much 
could  be  written.  Not  founded  on  a  basic 
physiological  truth  as  is  Schopenhauer's 
doctrine  of  love,  Beyle's  is  wider  in  scope, 
if  more  superficial.  It  deals  more  with 
manners  than  fundamentals.  It  is  a  manual 
of  tactics  in  the  art  of  love  by  a  superior 
strategist.  His  knowledge  of  woman  on 
the  social  side,  at  least,  is  unparalleled.  His 
definitions  and  classifications  are  keener, 
deeper  than  Michelet  or  Balzac's.  "Fem- 
mes!  femmes!  vous  etes  bien  toujours  les 
memes,"  he  cries  in  a  letter  to  a  fair  cor- 
respondent. It  is  a  quotidian  truth  that 
no  one  before  him  had  the  courage  or  clair- 
voyancy  to  enunciate.  Crowded  with  crisp 
epigrams  and  worldly  philosophy,  this  book 
on  Love  may  be  continually  studied  with- 
out exhausting  its  wisdom  and  machiavel- 
lianism.  From  1823  to  1833  only  seventeen 
copies  were  sold  of  this  tribute  to  the  power 
and  fantasy  of  passion. 

Stendhal  as  an  art  or  musical  critic  cannot 
be  taken  seriously,  though  he  says  some 
illuminating  things;  embedded  in  platitudes 
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may  be  found  shrewd  aperciis  and  flashes 
of  insight;  but  the  trail  of  the  "gifted  am- 
ateur" is  over  them  all.  At  a  time  when 
Beethoven  was  in  the  ascendant,  when 
Berlioz — who  hailed  from  the  environs 
of  Grenoble — was  in  the  throes  of  the  "new 
music,"  when  Bach  had  been  rediscovered, 
Beyle  prattles  of  Cimarosa.  He  provoked 
Berlioz  with  his  praise  of  Rossini — "les 
plus  irritantes  stupidites  sur  la  musique, 
dont  il  croyait  avoir  le  secret,"  wrote  Ber- 
lioz of  the  Rossini  biography.  Lavoix  went 
further:  "Ecrivain  d'esprit  .  .  .  fanfaron 
d'ignorance  en  musique."  Poor  Stendhal! 
He  had  no  f.air  for  the  various  artistic  move- 
ments about  him,  although  he  had  un- 
wittingly originated  several.  He  praised 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  never  mentioned 
Bach  or  Beethoven  or  Chopin;  music  for 
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him  meant  opera  music,  some  other  "di- 
vine adventure"  to  fill  in  the  background 
of  conversation.  Conversation!  In  that  art 
he  was  a  virtuoso.  To  dine  alone  was  a 
crime  in  his  eyes.  A  gourmet^  he  cared  more 
for  speech  than  eating.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  about  Weber's  "  Freischiitz," 
and  Meyerbeer  he  did  not  very  much  like; 
"he  is  said  to  be  the  first  pianist  of  Europe," 
he  wrote;  at  the  time,  Liszt  and  Thalberg 
were  disputing  the  kingdom  of  the  key- 
board. It  was  Stendhal,  so  the  story  goes, 
who  once  annoyed  Liszt  at  a  musicale  in 
Rome  by  exclaiming  in  his  most  elliptical 
style:  ^'Mon  cher  Liszt,  pray  give  us  your 
usual  improvisation  this  evening!  " 

As  a  plagiarist  Stendhal  was  a  success. 
He  "adapted"  from  Goethe,  translated  en- 
tire pages  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
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the  material  of  his  history  of  "  Painting  in 
Italy  "  lie  i)ilfcre(i  from  Lanzi.  More  hare- 
faced  still  was  liis  wholesale  aj)i)roijriati()n 
of  Carpani's  "ITaydine,"  which  he  coolly 
made  over  into  French  as  a  life  of  Haydn. 
The  Italian  author  {protested  in  a  Paduan 
journal,  Giornale  dclV  Italiaria  Lcttera- 
tura^  calling  Stendhal  by  his  absurd  pen 
name:  ''M.  Louis- Alexander-Cesar  I^om- 
bet,  soi-disant  Fran^ais  auteur  des  Hay- 
dine."  The  original  book  appeared  in 
1812  at  INlilan.  Stendhal  published  his 
plagiarism  at  Paris,  18 14,  but  asserted  that 
it  had  been  written  in  1808.  He  did  not 
stop  at  mere  piracy,  for  in  i8t6  and  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  Constitittionnel  he  fabri- 
cated a  brother  for  the  aforesaid  Bombet 
and  wrote  an  indignant  denial  of  the  facts. 
He  spoke  of  Cesar  Bombet  as  an  invahd 
incapable  of  defending  his  good  name !  The 
life  of  Mozart  is  a  very  free  adaptation  from 
Schlichtegroll's.  When  Shakespeare,  Han- 
del and  Richard  Wagner  plundered,  they 
plundered  magnificently.  Stendhal's  steal- 
ings were  absurd.      He  amused  Goethe, 


hence  he  was  pardoned,  while  the  ill-used 
C^irpani  is  embalmed  in  Stendhal's  amber. 
Irritating  as  are  his  inconsistencies,  his 
prankishness,  his  bomba.stic  affectations 
and  j)retensions  to  a  sujjerior  immorality, 
Stendhal's  is  nevertheless  an  enduring  fig- 
ure in  French  literature.  His  power  is  now 
felt  in  Germany,  where  it  is  augmented 
by  Nietzsche's  popularity,  Nietzsche,  who, 
after  Merimee,  was  Stendhal's  greatest 
pupil.  Pascal  had  his  "abyss,"  Stendhal 
had  his  fear  of  ennni — it  was  almost  path- 
ologic, this  obsession  of  boredom.  One  side 
of  his  many-sided  nature  was  akin  to  Pepys, 
a  French  Pepys,  w^ho  chronicled  immortal 
small  beer.  However,  it  is  his  heart's  history 
that  will  make  this  protean  old  faun  eter- 
nally youthful.  As  a  prose  artist  he  does 
not  count  for  much.  But  in  the  current 
of  his  swdft,  clear  narrative  we  do  not  miss 
the  peacock  graces  and  colored  splendors 
of  Flaubert  or  Chateaubriand.  Stendhal 
delivers  himself  of  a  story  rapidly;  he  is 
all  sinew.  And  he  is  the  most  seductive 
spiller  of  souls  since  Saint-Simon. 


ALHAMBRA    SONG 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

WouLDST  thou  be  comrade  to  the  rose 

Yet  of  the  thorns  complain  ? 
Wouldst  pine  for  rarer  pearls  than  those 
The  diver  seeks  where  Aden  flows, 
Yet  fear  to  tempt  the  main? 

See  where  upon  the  twilight  hills 

Zuleikha's  lamp  awakes; 
There's  not  a  nightingale  that  thrills 
These  vales  with  song  as  sweet  as  fills 

The  heart  that  sings  and  breaks. 

But  should  thy  panting  lips  refuse 

In  love's  fond  lists  to  vie 
With  nightingale,  thou  else  must  choose 
Within  yon  lamp  thyself  to  lose — 

A  moth — and  give  no  sigh. 


THE    UNKNOWN 

By  George   Hibbard 
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N  that  world  which  a  Geor- 
gian writer  has  deftly  de- 
scribed as  lying  ''within  the 
precincts  of  a  billet-doux^' 
my  Uncle  Horace  has  been 
and  is  a  notable  person. 
With  the  democracy  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone one  must  admit,  however,  that  the 
confmes  of  this  modish  microcosm  have 
been  largely  extended.  As  this  may  be  in 
the  modern  equivalent  of  that  society  which 
was  once  to  l)e  found  at  Vauxhall  and  the 
Battery,  and  now  appears  in  Park  Lane 
and  Fifth  Avenue's  Park  Lane,  over  against 
the  boscage  of  the  eastern  side  of  Central 
Park,  he  holds  an  exceptional  position. 

Indeed,  as  everyone  knows,  he  fills  a  long- 
felt  want.  The  demand  for  him  has  been 
continuous,  only,  unlike  the  usual  conse- 
quence with  the  commercial  article,  that  de- 
mand has  not  been  met  by  the  supply. 
True  art  cannot  be  duplicated,  much  less 
multiplied.  There  is  only  one  Uncle  Hor- 
ace, and  society  may,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  be  said  to  use  no  other.  These  facts 
were  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  anew  by 
what  I  heard  that  late  December  morning 
at  the  club,  and  by  the  very  singular  re- 
sults which,  in  the  dim,  though  not  reli- 
gious, light  of  five-o'clock  tea-tables  agitated 
several  teacups,  and  in  smoking-rooms 
forced  the  rekindling  of  a  number  of  ciga- 
rettes which  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  in 
the  intensity  of  discussion. 

When  Ogden  Armstrong  cast  himself 
into  an  arm-chair  and  glanced  at  the  bright, 
Christmas-crowded  Avenue,  he  had  no  more 
idea,  I  feel  assured,  of  confessing  to  Uncle 
Horace  the  secret  of  his  heart  than  he  had 
of  volunteering  information  as  to — let  us 
say — the  number  of  his  watch.  I,  sitting 
near  by,  found  myself  wondering  how  quick- 
ly the  almost  hypnotic  influence  which  all 
felt  to  confide  in  Uncle  Horace  would  mani- 
fest itself.  The  overture  sounded  even  be- 
fore I  was  prepared  for  the  first  note. 

"You  were  a  great  friend  of  my  father, 
sir,"  Ogden  began,  suddenly  looking  at 


Uncle  Horace,  but  speaking  measurably, 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself.  "I've 
heard  that  when  years  ago  there  was  a  lot 
of  nonsense  about  his  fighting  a  duel  with 
Colonel  Floyd  Wraybourne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  you " 

"I  recollect,"  Uncle  Horace  interposed, 
"that  I  did  take  a  hand — slightly — in  the 
complication  in  question.  Let  me  see.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and " 

"I  remember,"  Ogden  continued,  "when 
I  was  a  little  shaver  watching  through  the 
banisters  of  the  big  staircase  when  there  was 
a  dinner  party,  and  seeing  you  then.  I  wish 
that  you  would  understand,  because  I  may 
appear  to  have  done  so,  that  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  regard  in  which  you  were  held 
by  my  father  and  mother." 

"Youth  must  have  its  way,"  Uncle  Hor- 
ace answered  lightly,  "and  can  have  but 
little  time  for  age.  Though  there  may  be 
times  when  age  may  be  of  service — as  now. " 

Ogden  looked  up,  distinctly  puzzled,  and 
then  suddenly  laughed. 

"You're  right,  sir,  though  I  don't  know 
how  you  knew,"  he  said.  "I  spoke  as  I 
did,  I  suppose,  because  I  w^as  at  my  wit's 
end,  and  seeing  you  there  I  considered  how 
close  you  had  always  been  to  my  family.'^ 

"Exactly,"  Uncle  Horace  responded  with 
a  tone  which  at  once  opened  the  way  for 
further  communications. 

"It's  all  about  Barbara  W^interton,'^ 
Ogden  continued,  insensibly  falling  at  once 
into  the  directness  of  communication  which 
Uncle  Horace  always  inspired.  "I  don't 
care  about  Jack,  there,"  he  said,  discovering 
me  as  he  inspected  the  room  to  be  sure  that 
there  was  no  listener.    "He  knows  already." 

"The  course  of  true  love — "Uncle  Hor- 
ace prompted  pointedly.     "  Of  course." 

"I  ought  to  be  in  a  padded  cell,"  Ogden 
resumed,  "not  here  in  a  padded  chair.  I'm 
absolutely  distracted  with  worry  and  anx- 
iety, and  could  easily  become  violent  at 
any  moment.  After  one  has  been  the  slave  of 
a  girl  for  years — ever  since  she  came  out — 
has  never  looked  at  another  or  thought  of 
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another,  and  when  she  confesses  that  she 
likes  you — and  has  almost  agreed  to  marry 
you " 

Ogden  paused  gloomily. 

"Then  to  find  that  the  ground  has  been 
cut  out  from  under  your  feet,  the  wind  taken 
out  of  your  sails,  to  slip  up  at  the  finish. 
It's  maddening." 

''Something,  I  take  it,"  said  Uncle  Hor- 
ace encouragingly,  ''has  transpired " 

''Transpired  1"  Ogden  fumed  furiously. 
"The  Earl  of  Crome  has  happened — has 
taken  place — has  occurred,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean." 

"I've caught  sight  of  him  about  the  club." 

"That  English  infant — he's  just  come  of 
age — that  Britannic  gosling  with  the  down 
still  on  himl"  Ogden  denounced  wildly. 
"What  can  she  see  in  him ? " 

"Precisely,"  observed  Uncle  Horace, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  answering  a  ques- 
tion rather  than  asking  it.  "What  do 
American  heiresses — American  girls — find 
in  foreigners,  anyway?" 

"That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  Ogden 
propounded  violently.  "He  isn't  a  bad 
fellow,  only  he's  unfledged  according  to  our 
ideas.  And  I  believe  he's  really  in  love 
with  her,  though,  of  course,  they  are  all 
brought  up  to  consider  a  dot  needful." 

"An  American  young  man,"  mused 
Uncle  Horace,  "an  American  young  girl, 
and  a  title.  The  elements  seem  hardly 
new.     The  situation  is  familiar." 

"Well,  anything  always  is  new  when  it 
happens  to  one's  self,"  Ogden  answered. 

"Very  true.  However,  the  problem  is 
typical,"  Uncle  Horace  continued.  "And 
Miss  Barbara  favors  Crome?" 

"  She's  playing  with  him  like  mad.  She 
appears  to  have  forgotten  completely  about 
me,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  him.  Yes- 
terday she  kept  telling  me  that  he  had  the 
right  or  was  required,  because  of  some  feudal 
obligation,  to  give  the  King,  at  his  corona- 
tion, a  pair  of  gloves  or  old  shoes  or  some- 
thing. She  evidently  found  that  attractive." 

Uncle  Horace  nodded. 

"Then  she's  reading  up  a  whole  period 
of  English  history  because  some  ancestor 
of  his  was  in  a  conspiracy  and  no  one  agrees 
whether  he  should  have  had  his  head 
chopped  off  or  not.  I  could  tell  them  pre- 
cious quickly." 

The  slow  wagging  of  Uncle  Horace's 
head  grew  more  full  of  meaning. 
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"She's  perfectly  entranced  because  there's 
a  hole  down  in  Crome  Castle  where  every 
earl,  when  he  comes  of  age,  has  to  go  and 
read  a  hidden  document.  He  is  -supposed 
never  to  smile  again,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I've  caught  Crome  grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat.  Barbara,  when  I  called  her 
attention  to  it,  insisted  there  was  something 
sad  and  forced  about  his  expression." 

Uncle  Horace's  chin  came  up  with  a  jerk 
as  he  rose  briskly  to  his  feet  with  purpose  in 
every  motion. 

"You  wish  to  marry  Miss  Barbara?" 

"Mr.  Van  Duren,"  asserted  Ogden  sol- 
emnly, "that's  what  I've  wanted  the  most 
for  a  long  time,  and  what  I  w^ant  more  than 
anything  now." 

"Very  well,"  approved  Uncle  Horace. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  Ogden  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Nothing,"  Uncle  Horace  remarked, 
whereupon  he  added,  "Never  mind  what 
happens,  do  not  do  anything  at  all." 

"You're  joking,  sir,"  he  remonstrated. 

"All  I  ask  of  you,"  Uncle  Horace  di- 
rected, "is  that  no  matter  how  you  find 
yourself  placed,  you  will  behave  in  a  per- 
fectly and  simply  natural  manner." 

Ogden  stared  the  amazement  he  felt. 

"Well,"  he  whistled,  "that's  not  a  large 
order.  Only  it  seems  too  easy.  Like  find- 
ing it,  you  know." 

We  left  him  staring  after  us  with  increas- 
ing perplexity. 

'  'A  very  proper  ari^angement, "  applauded 
Uncle  Horace,  as  I  followed  him  down  the 
club  steps  and  round  the  corner  into  the 
Avenue.  "The  families  have  always  know^n 
each  other.  It  will  keep  the  Winterton 
money  in  the  country — keep  Armstrong 
out  of  mischief .     Excellent  in  everyway." 

"Where  are  you  going  now  ? "  I  ventured 
mildly  to  inquire,  as  Uncle  Horace  strode 
on  inattentive  to  my  presence. 

"I  think,  my  dear  boy,"  he  replied,  "that 
we  both  know  Mrs.  Winterton  sufficiently 
well  to  be  able  to  stop  and  ask  her  to  give  us 
a  little  luncheon." 

"W^hat  for?"  I  pursued  blankly. 

To  this,  however.  Uncle  Horace  made  no 
response,  nor  did  he  speak  again  even  when 
we  stood  before  the  broad  portal  of  the  great 
Winterton  dwelling.  Into  one  of  the  small- 
er drawing-rooms  Barbara  Winterton  her- 
self finally  fluttered  to  receive  us  and  in- 
form us  that  there  had  been  a  mistake. 
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''  Mamma,"  she  explained  cheerfully,  'Ms 
lunching  as  an  incurable  idiot.  That 
sounds  rather  frightful  and  unfilial.  She 
is,  you  know,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
managers,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  they  go 
and  eat  just  what  the  idiots  have — to  see 
it's  all  right.'* 

''Then,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  apparently 
with  entire  content,  "you  will  try  to  console 
us  for  her  absence  and  give  us  a  bite  of 
something." 

The  more  mature  responsibilities  of  host- 
ess sat  very  prettily  on  Barbara.  Uncle 
Horace,  I  knew,  watched  her  with  satis- 
faction as  he  chose  the  simplest  of  the  com- 
plicated viands  presented  to  him.  During 
the  time  we  remained  at  the  table  he  said 
nothing  at  all  significant.  I  had,  in  fact, 
begun  to  wonder,  for  Uncle  Horace  general- 
ly holds  a  very  definite  purpose  in  view,  and 
takes  the  shortest  cut  to  it.  To  be  sure,  I 
had  not  always  been  able  to  detect  at  once 
the  true  bearings  of  his  remarks  or  his  ac- 
tions, and  I  imagined  that  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  others,  that  something  might  have 
escaped  me. 

However,  when  at  last  we  had  passed  on, 
paused  in  the  smoking-room  and  Uncle 
Horace  sat  with  a  cigarette  between  his  fin- 
gers, he  broke  forth  suddenly. 

"Ogden  Armstrong  is  at  home." 

''I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  away," 
replied  Barbara  in  some  surprise.  "In 
fact,  I  don't  think  that  he  has,  for  I  don't 
believe  I  remember  a  day  when  he  hasn't 
come  to  see  me." 

"  Really  ?  "  observed  Uncle  Horace  dryly. 

"Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Barbara  demanded. 

"Nothing — nothing,"  Uncle  Horace  re- 
plied quickly. 

"When  people  say  nothing  like  that  they 
always  mean  something,"  she  said,  eying 
him. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 

"My  dear,  I  don't  want  to  see  you  make 
a  mistake." 

"You  are  more  provoking  than  an  oracle, 
more  vexatious  than  the  sphinx,"  Barbara 
commented  pettishly. 

Uncle  Horace  did  not  reply,  but  con- 
tinued rolling  the  cigarette  in  his  fingers  as 
he  studied  it  thoughtfully. 

"My  position  sometimes  is  extremely 
difficult,"  he  resumed  slowly.  "With  the 
accumulation  of  years  I  have  come  to  have 


such  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  those  about 
us.  My  dear,  I'm  a  perfect  safe-deposit 
vault  of  family-secret  and  personal  episodes ; 
so  that  frequently  I  am  placed  in  an  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing  situation  by  what  has 
been  entrusted  to  me.  As  this  is  so  pe- 
culiarly an  individual  matter  with  Ogden,  I 
am  in  even  more  of  a  dilemma." 

"What  about  Ogden?"  asked  Barbara, 
bending  a  little  forward  with  her  elbow  on 
her  knee  and  her  chin  in  her  little  hands. 

"When  he  first  told  you  about  the  sec- 
ond of  June — "  Uncle  Horace  advanced 
deliberately. 

"But  he  never  has  mentioned  anything 
about  any  second  of  June,"  Barbara  Win- 
terton  interrupted  impatiently. 

Uncle  Horace  sat  suddenly  and  stiffly 
erect,  gazing  at  her  with  close  attention. 

"Do  you  mean,"  he  inquired  with  marked 
seriousness,  "that  he  has  said  nothing  to 
you  about  a  month  when  he  disappeared 
from  sight  and  no  one  knew  or  knows  where 
he  was?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  Barbara  replied  swiftly. 

"Or  the  three  pencil-marks?"  Uncle 
Horace  continued  in  an  even  more  search- 
ing tone. 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Or  what  happened  on  the  Nykaia  ?  " 

"No,"  exclaimed  Barbara  breathlessly, 
while  she  leaned  farther  forward,  her  bright- 
ening eyes  intently  agaze. 

"Or  about  a  certain  Illustrious  Person- 
age who  must,  however  and  forever,  remain 
nameless?" 

"No,"  Barbara  cried  wildly. 

"  Or  the  problem  which  he  was  forced  to 
face?" 

"No,"  Barbara  repeated,  as  if  human 
endurance  could  go  no  further. 

"The  moss  rose?  "  Uncle  Horace  spoke 
with  the  gentlest  solicitude.  "Surely  he 
must  have  informed  you  about  the  moss 
rose." 

"He  hasn't,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  never 
heard  the  least  about  any  of  these  things 
before." 

"Neither  has  John,"  he  said,  looking  at 
me.  "However,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
trust  him  often,  and  if  I  have  been  indis- 
creet he  makes  no  difference  now." 

"  Go  on;  you  must  tell  me  at  once,"  Bar- 
bara began. 

Uncle  Horace  deposited  his  cigarette  in 
an  ash-tray,  came  to  his  feet  and  walked 
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toward  the  broad  window  reaching  to  the 
floor.  There  he  stood  with  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  gazing  out  at  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  Park. 

"And  yet  I  am  not  altogether  surprised," 
he  pursued,  suddenly  turning.  ''If  Ogden 
has  not  spoken,  he  undoubtedly  has  some 
good  reason  for  it.  I  wish,  though,  to  as- 
sure you  solemnly  and  upon  my  honor  that 
there  was  nothing  in  all  this  that  would  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  your 
marrying  him." 

I  expected  her  to  resent  this,  but  she  did 
not. 

''Uncle  Horace,"  she  hurried  on,  for  he 
was  Uncle  Horace  to  all  youthful  society, 
"what  is  this  ?    A  story  about  Ogden  Arm- 
strong?    Who  would  beheve  it?  " 

"You  will  readily  understand,"  he  re- 
plied, disregarding  her,  "that  I  am  in  hon- 
or bound.  Of  course  anything  that  Ogden 
may  see  fit  to  communicate  to  you " 

At  that  very  instant  Mrs.  Winterton  en- 
tered. Uncle  Horace  turned  with  what 
appeared  a  guilty  start  to  receive  her  en- 
thusiastic greeting.  Even  in  her  own  house 
Mrs.  Winterton  never  gave  the  impression 
of  stable  equilibrium.  Rather  did  she  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  like  a  perfect  sphere  she 
might  readily  shift  into  other  conditions  of 
equal  permanence,  and  with  this  was  always 
the  impression  that  some  sudden  change 
was  imminent.  Pausing,  in  a  manner  be- 
tween courses,  in  her  own  smoking-room, 
she  talked  to  us.  The  feeling  of  unrest  grew, 
and  only  waiting  for  the  moment  of  possi- 
ble departure,  I  watched  the  daughter.  A 
wTinkle  of  thought  was  lined  in  her  smooth 
forehead.  Her  soft  lips  were  more  firmly 
set.  While  her  eyes  appeared  introspec- 
tive, I  noticed  that  they  were  unusually 
keen.  She  said  but  httle,  and  this,  I  could 
understand,  was  because  she  thought  the 
more.  Indeed,  she  hardly  appeared  to 
note  our  farewells,  and  in  so  far  as  she  did 
to  welcome  them,  so  absorbed  w^as  she  with 
her  own  cogitations. 

Outside  I  eagerly  attacked  Uncle  Horace. 

"If  Ogden  has  not  said  anything,  why  did 
you  go  on?"  I  challenged. 

He  smiled  as  a  kindly  intimation  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  be  catechized. 

"You  did  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with 
a  vengeance,  and  that  is  something  I  never 
knew  you  to  do  before." 

Again  his  blank  expression  informed  me 


that  this  was  one  of  the  times  when  nothing 
was  to  be  drawn  from  him. 

An  afternoon  and  another  had  passed, 
and  on  the  succeeding  one  I  again  found 
myself  at  the  club.  The  impact  of  New 
York  life  in  its  ceaseless  demand  on  the 
attention  had  driven  Armstrong,  Barbara 
Winterton,  and  the  Earl  of  Crome,  with  all 
their  particular  setting  of  affairs,  from  my 
mind.  When  I  viewed  Ogden  at  the  door 
peering  anxiously  ahead  I  had  to  make  a 
wide  cast  of  my  wits  to  strike  the  scent  of 
his  story. 

"Where  is  your  uncle?"  he  demanded 
earnestly  w^hen  he  saw  me. 

"Here,"  Uncle  Horace's  quietly  indulgent 
voice  answered  over  my  shoulder. 

"I  must  speak  with  you  at  once,"  Ogden 
continued,  coming  forward.  "As  Jack  has 
been  in  this,  it's  as  well  he's  present." 

Uncle  Horace,  without  further  remark, 
disposed  himself  in  his  wonted  judicial  at- 
titude. 

"I'm  going  to  begin  by  saying,"  Ogden 
pursued,  "I  don't  understand  at  all  what's 
happened.  You  remember  that  several 
days  ago  we  had  a  little  talk  in  the  other 
room.  I  lunched  and  went  down  on  Long 
Island  to  see  about  a  polo  pony.  As  soon 
as  I  came  back  to  my  place  Wilkins  told 
me  that  I  had  been  rung  up  by  the  same 
person  three  times,  and  that  the  instant  I 
returned  I  was  to  call  a  certain  number. 
Well,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Winterton's 
telephone,  and,  of  course,  I  was  surprised. 
When  I  got  the  house,  Barbara,  who  an- 
swered at  once,  told  me  that  she  had  been 
trying  to  speak  to  me  all  of  the  afternoon, 
and  urgently  insisted  that  I  should  come 
to  dinner.  I  \vas  to  dine  at  the  Bickways, 
but  she  made  me  break  my  engagement. 
Naturally,  I  was  astonished  at  her  sudden 
desire  to  see  me.  When  I'd  arrived  and 
as  soon  as  she  could  she  began.  The 
amazement  she  had  just  caused  me  was 
nothing  to  the  shock  I  experienced  then. 
What  in  the  very  name  of  sanity  did  she 
mean  by  questioning  me  about  the  second 
of  June?" 

I  glanced  at  Uncle  Horace,  whose  im- 
mobile countenance  retained  a  fixed  in- 
scrutability which  only  he  could  have 
preserved  from  rudeness. 

"And  what  happened  on  the  Nykaia?^^ 
stormed  Ogden.  "What  is  the  Nykaia — a 
yacht,  a  drawing-room  car  or  an  air-ship  ?  " 
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"Surely  you  did  not  pretend  not  to  know," 
remonstrated  Uncle  Horace  patiently. 

''Never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
And  three  pencil  marks?"  Ogden  contin- 
ued with  increasing  vigor.  "What  madness 
was  that?" 

"Really,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  raising  his 
eyebrows  in  a  manner  to  indicate  complete 
suspicion. 

"Then  she  talked  a  lot  about  an  Illus- 
trious Person  who  must  be  nameless,  and  if 
I  am  not  to  go  quite  demented  you  will  in- 
form me  why  she  kept  insisting  particu- 
larly upon  something  about  a  moss  rose. 
A  moss  rose!  I  never  knew  such  a  farrago 
of  nonsense.  She  declared  you  had  told 
her,  and  she  wanted  to  find  out." 

"Mrs.  Winterton  has  also  sent  for  me," 
Uncle  Horace  stated. 

"To  ask  questions,  too ? "  Ogden  inquired 
anxiously.     "And  you  said " 

"Naturally,  I  repHed  that  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  reveal  anything  about  a  mat- 
ter which  was  so  personal  to  you,  which 
you  evidently  wished  to  keep  secret.  That 
my  tongue  was  sealed  and  must  be  for  all 
time.  That  you  alone  in  the  world  had  the 
right  to  say  anything  or  could  say  anything. " 

"But  when  I  can't,"  Ogden  raved. 

"  Why  not  ? "  Uncle  Horace  asked 
mildly. 

"Because  I  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  whole  rigmarole.  Haven't  the 
faintest  idea  and  can't  tell  anything,  as  I 
assured  Barbara.  Since  then  I  have  not 
had  a  moment's  peace.  She  has  instituted 
herself  into  a  sort  of  an  informal  inquisi- 
tion. She  watches  me  as  a  particularly  sus- 
picious cat  does  a  singularly  elusive  mouse. 
She  hardly  lets  me  out  of  her  sight,  for  she 
doesn't  want  to  lose  a  chance  of  discovering 
something,  and  yet  she  won't  believe  any- 
thing. When  I  took  all  my  closest  friends 
to  her  to  swear  to  her  that  they  never  heard 
of  a  month  when  people  did  not  know  where 
I  was  she  merely  contends  that  they  didn't 
happen  to  know,  or  else  they  say  what  they 
do  because  they  are  such  friends.  I  can't 
account  for  every  hour  since  my  birth,  nor 
am  I  able  to  prove  an  alibi  when  I  don't 
know  from  where  or  what " 

He  paused  suddenly  as  a  shadowy  club 
servant  drew  near. 

"Please,  sir,  you  are  wanted  at  the  tele- 
phone." 

"I  know!"  said  Ogden,  jumping  up  and 


including  Uncle  Horace  and  myself  in  one 
glare.  "It's  Barbara.  She's  going  to  put 
me  through  the  third  degree  once  more." 

As  Ogden's  agitated  form  disappeared 
through  one  door,  at  precisely  that  moment 
a  figure  appeared  in  another.  The  new- 
comer looked  about,  advanced  slowly,  and 
cast  himself  listlessly  into  a  big  chair  which 
Ogden  had  just  left.  With  his  pink-and- 
white  complexion  and  carefully  smoothed 
hair  he  appeared  almost  boyish.  A  second 
glance  was  needed  to  discover  the  more 
mature  creases  about  the  eyes,  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  which  indicated  somewhat  more 
advanced  experience. 

"Lord  Crome,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  "we 
shall  regret  very  much  your  departure." 

I  caught  avidly  at  the  unexpected  in- 
formation. 

"Heard  I'm  off?  Didn't  believe  it  was 
generally  known,"  the  young  man  replied. 
"Going  to  the  West  to  see  about  some 
lands  and  mines  and  things  —  what  really 
brought  me  to  the  States.  Found  New 
York,  though,  so  attractive." 

"Manhattan  is  not  i^aea,"  remarked 
Uncle  Horace;  "but  there  are  Circes  by 
reason  of  whom  travellers  have  tarried." 

"If  you  mean,"  said  Crome,  "that  your 
New  York  girls  are  jolly  rippin',  you're 
right.  No  fellow  could  escape  'em, 
but " 

He  rose  as  aimlessly  as  he  had  sat  down. 

"As  a  stranger  you  do  not  like  to  say 
something,"  Uncle  Horace  hazarded,"  with 
which  I  must  agree.  They  are,  I  fear,  sad 
coquettes." 

"  They  know  how  to  flirt  and  throw  a  man 
away  like  an  old  glove,"  he  replied  fero- 
ciously as  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  glance  which  Uncle  Horace  gave 
me  I  could  read  nothing  but  mild  inquiry, 
though  I  also  was  eagerly  looking  at  him  as 
one  seeking  information. 

The  morning  after  my  return  from  Balti- 
more— where  a  hunt  ball  had  suddenly 
taken  me — found  me  in  the  Avenue  with 
the  full  brightness  of  the  clear  winter  sun- 
light dazzling  my  eyes.  Even  after  the 
briefest  absence  at  the  shortest  distance 
from  town  the  first  moments  of  the  returned 
Gothamite  stand  for  something  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  in  the  renewed  experience  is  a 
quickening  exhilaration.  The  stirring,  vis- 
ible power,  the  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacle, stirs  the  blood,  and  with  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  being  a  part  of  such  a  whole 
comes  an  added  dignity  and  inspiration. 
Christmas  Eve  had  made  the  display  even 
more  brilliant,  activity  more  intense.  I 
strolled  contentedly  downward,  savoring, 
with  a  New  Yorker's  inborn  sympathy,  the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds,  when  suddenly 
I  was  brought  to  a  stand-still.  A  voice 
caused  me  to  turn  quickly  to  the  curbstone, 
where  I  found  a  large  automobile  had  just 
drawn  up. 

"Jump  in!  Merry  Christmas!"  Uncle 
Horace  sang  out  cheerily.  "Didn't  know 
you  w^re  here.     Come  with  me." 

I  did  not  hesitate.  If  anywhere  I  could 
catch  up  the  lost  threads  of  gossip,  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  able  to  do  it  from  his  hands. 

"  Going  my  Christmas  rounds,"  he  ob- 
served. "Some  of  my  presents  I  make  in 
person,  like  the  next,  for  example." 

I  did  not  think  to  inquire  where  we  were 
bound,  so  with  some  surprise  I  found  that 
we  were  stopping  before  the  Winterton 
house. 

"Yes," he  informed  me,  in  our  gradual 
transit  from  the  car  to  the  small  boudoir 
where  early  and  intimate  visitors  were  re- 
ceived, "I've  got  a  little  gift  to  leave  here. 
Ah,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  as  Barbara 
entered,  and  he  held  both  her  hands  in  his, 
"as  you  see,  I'm  quite  white-haired  enough 
for  St.  Nicholas.  You  will  let  me  play  the 
part !" 

"Uncle  Horace!"  she  exclaimed  delight- 
edly. 

"If  you  will  send  someone  to  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  package  which  is  in  the  ton- 
neau."  When  a  servant  had  been  sum- 
moned and  despatched  Uncle  Horace  went 
on.  "Of  course  I  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  you." 

"What's  that?"  I  exclaimed,  for  I  had 
heard  nothing. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Barbara  declared  calmly, 
"Ogden  and  I  are  engaged.  The  general 
announcement  is  to  be  made  at  once.  But 
do  you  know.  Uncle  Horace,  I  want  to  tell 
you  I've  never  been  able  to  get  a  word  out 
of  him  about  any  of  those  things." 

He  stroked  his  mustachios,  being  of  the 
generation  which  have  them. 

"Perhaps  Ogden  is  right,"  he  answered 
thoughtfully.  "In  fact,  it  is  in  regard  to 
that  matter,  in  a  way,  I  have  come  to-day, 
having  been  in  a  fashion  an  accessory  both 
before  and  after  the  fact.'* 


At  that  moment  the  servant  entered  with 
a  package,  which  Uncle  Horace  took  from 
his  hands. 

"Here,"  he  said,  removing  the  wrapping 
and  disclosing  a  magnificent  antique  silver 
casket,  "here  is  something  I  want  to  give 
you — give  you  and  Ogden  with  a  Merry 
Christmas,  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  a  sin- 
cere wish  that  you  may  live  happily  ever 
afterward." 

Barbara — she  had  sat  on  his  knee  as  a 
little  girl — swiftly  kissed  his  lean  yellow 
cheek,  in  which  showed  a  faint  color. 

"This  is  not  the  work  of  Cellini.  It  was 
executed  by  that  Antonio  Scatzi  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  his  Memoirs,  mentioning  him 
as  the  only  man  in  any  way  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him.  You  will  note  one  peculiarity. 
Over  the  lock  you  observe  is  a  silver  seal 
completely  and  absolutely  closing  it  for- 
ever." 

"Why?"  Barbara  demanded  in  surprise. 

"I,  myself,"  Uncle  Horace  went  on  with 
painstaking  deliberation,  "  have  had  it  af- 
fixed. What  is  inside  of  the  box  I  do  not 
wish  you  ever  to  see.  You  promise  me 
solemnly,  sacredly,  on  your  honor,  that  you 
will  never  under  any  circumstances  make 
any  attempt  to  open  this." 

"But  why,  Uncle  Horace?"  Barbara 
demurred. 

.     "I  have  a  reason.     You  give  me  your 
word  and  I  may  trust  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  gasped  slowly. 

"Very  well.  Ogden  has  told  you  noth- 
ing, you  say,  about  what  has  perplexed  you. 
I  think  that  he  has  not  is  as  well.  As  well, 
therefore,  that  you  should  never  know  what 
this  contains." 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  other?" 

Uncle  Horace  hesitated. 

"There  is  a  very  close  connection.  I 
may  say  that  if  you  knew  about  what  was 
in  this  you  would  know  about  the  rest." 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  keep  from 
looking?" 

"I  have  your  word.  It  is  enough.  That 
is  your  duty,"  Uncle  Horace  said.  "For 
your  happiness  it  is  best.  After  my  death, 
perhaps — but  we  will  not  consider  the  topic. 
This  is  my  Christmas  present,  but  only  as  a 
forerunner  of  a  wedding  gift. 

A  portiere  parted  and  Ogden  stood  re- 
vealed. 

"I  can't  stay  in  hiding  any  longer.  I 
didn't  like  to  be  discovered  by  the  casual 
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stranger  here  at  this  ridiculously  early  hour. 
But  with  Mr.  Van  Duren  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference." 

Barbara  was  by  his  side. 

''See  what  Uncle  Horace  has  given  us  !" 
she  exulted. 

''Consider  it,"  declared  Uncle  Horace, 
with  real  solemnity,  "the  palladium  of  your 
future  household.  Guard  it  as  your  I.ares 
and  Penates." 

"I  will,"  said  Barbara  firmly.  "It  is 
truly  exciting  to  have  such  a  mystery  under 
one's  nose,  and  Ogden,  you  ought  not  to 
mind,  for  I  firmly  believe  if  I  had  not  been 
so  thrilled  and  curious  about  w^hat  Uncle 
Horace  said  I'd  never  have  wanted  to  see 
you  so  much  to  find  out  things  and  found 
out  myself  how  I  loved  you." 

And  then  and  there,  despite  our  presence, 
in  her  impulsive  way,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

They  w^ere  married  on  a  May  morning 
when  the  first  green  was  fringing  the  trees 
in  the  Park,  when  even  in  the  citv  everv 
breath  of  air  seemed  to  bring  the  scent  of 
opening  flowers.  As  we  left  the  heat  and 
hubbub  of  the  Winterton  house,  after  Bar- 
bara and  Ogden  had  been  sent  off  amid  vol- 
leys of  rice  and  a  fusillade  of  old  slippers, 
Uncle  Horace  and  I  made  our  way  down 
the  Avenue. 

"I  can't  help  thinking  you  had  a  hand  in 
it,"  I  observed.  "All  came  so  suddenly  at 
the  last — Crome  dismissed,  the  quickly  ac- 
quired new  interest  in  Ogden." 


"There  was  lacking  a  certain  element; 
I  merely  supplied  it,"  Uncle  Horace  an- 
swered with  the  air  of  a  scientist  making  a 
demonstration. 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"Simply  the  unknown,"  he  replied; 
"something,  my  dear  fellow,  which  neces- 
sarily attracts  every  woman  and  girl.  Why 
did  Eve  eat  the  apple  ?  Why  do  our  Ameri- 
can maidens  marry  foreign  titles?  It's  all 
part  of  the  same  principle.  Talk  of  men 
being  adventurous!  They're  nothing  to 
women.  That  women  are  so  is  indeed  one 
of  the  marvellous  arrangements  of  nature, 
or  they'd  never  be  willing  to  walk  blindfold 
into  matrimony  in  the  way  they  do.  There- 
fore, nature  has  implanted  in  their  gentle 
hearts  a  great  love  for  the  picturesque,  the 
dramatic  and  the  mysterious — a  great  long- 
ing to  try  the  unknown,  in  fact.  As  soon  as 
Barbara  found  that  there  was  something 
that  she  did  not  understand  about  Ogden, 
a  perfectly  normal,  nice  young  American 
business  man,  she  w^as  on  fire  with  curiosity. 
Her  imagination  had  some  chance  and 
play.  Why,  that  casket  which  I  gave  her, 
forbidding  her  to  open  it,  is  the  most  valu- 
able gift  they  could  have.  That  is  going 
to  be  a  source  of  endless  satisfaction  to 
her — secure  her  interest  in  Ogden  forever, 
for  it's  going  to  keep  her  contented  and 
guessing  always." 

"What  is  in  it,  really?"  I  asked  shortly. 

"Nothing,"  Uncle  Horace  replied  as  he 
made  a  swift  passado  with  his  walking-stick. 
"Absolutely  nothing." 


UNRETURNING 

By  Julia  C.  R.   Dorr 

Now  twice  ten  times  the  stately,  silent  years 

Have  kept  the  midnight  vigil,  and  passed  on 

To  the  dim  bourn  where  all  the  ages  sleep; 

And  twice  ten  times  the  watching  stars  have  seen 

The  glad  young  year  upspringing  with  the  dawn, 

Since  thou  didst  cross  this  threshold  to  return 

No  more,  no  more!     The  house  that  thou  didst  build 

Still  bears  thy  impress  as  in  days  of  old. 

It  hath  a  thousand  tongues,  and  every  one 

Is  eloquent  of  thee.     When  spring  returns, 

Each  flower  that  blooms  within  the  garden  bounds 

Misses  thy  presence,  and  the  broad  straight  paths 

Wait  for  the  footsteps  that  they  knew  so  well. 

The  roses  are  less  fair  than  when  thy  hand 

Trained  them  to  beauty  and  to  loveliness, 

Yet  for  thy  sake  they  lift  their  glowing  cups. 

Knowing  thy  wish  and  will.     The  winds  that  sigh 

Through  the  tall  sheltering  pines,  and  bend  the  ferns 

That  cluster  at  their  feet,  still  chant  of  thee 

In  low,  melodious  cadence.     And  at  night. 

When  earth  is  hushed,  and  dewy  calm  lies  deep 

On  field  and  woodland,  then  the  holy  stars 

Shine  on  thy  grave  as  once  they  shone  for  thee — 

Thou  who  wert  wont  to  call  them  by  their  names, 

Searching  the  violet  depths  with  reverent  eyes 

And  rapt,  hushed  vision,  as  the  serried  ranks 

Of  the  great  constellations,  one  by  one, 

Sought  each  its  destined  place,  and  planets  burned, 

And  the  whole  grand  processional  advanced 
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In  stately  splendor  up  the  darkening  skies: 
Belted  Orion,  with  his  glittering  sword, 
The  fair,  pale  Pleiads  and  the  Hyades, 
Red  Aldebaran,  Sirius  white  and  cold. 
And,  blazing  in  the  zenith,  fiery  Mars! 


Yea,  thou  didst  love  this  dear,  green  earth  of  ours, 

Its  mountain  peaks  and  its  far-rolling  seas, 

Its  summer  opulence,  its  winter  snows. 

Where  hath  thy  home  been  all  these  changeful  years? 

Is  it  so  fair  that  it  hath  blotted  out 

All  memory  of  this?     Eye  hath  not  seen, 

Nor  hath  ear  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived! — 

So  runs  the  story  of  that  other  world 

Of  which  we  dream  so  oft  while  knowing  naught. 

But  thou — thou  knowest  all!     The  mysteries 

That  vex  our  questioning  souls,  vex  thine  no  more, 

Now  thou  hast  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Life 

That  men  call  Death.     Yet  wheresoe'er  thou  art 

In  God's  great  universe,  dost  thou  not  turn 

Sometimes  from  larger  life  and  greater  joys 

To  this  small  leaf-clad  orb,  remembering  still 

Its  tender  loves  that  held  thy  soul  in  thrall  ? 


The  earth  is  silent;    silent  are  the  stars, 
The  midnight  heavens,  and  the  wide  fields  of  air; 
No  voice  replies;    no  word  or  sign  is  given! 
But,  be  it  soon  or  late,  the  day  will  come 
When  I  shall  hear  the  summons  to  go  hence — 
Whither  I  know  not.     Oh,  be  near  me  then! 
Keep  tryst  with  me  in  that  transcendent  hour 
And  I  shall  tremble  not,  nor  be  afraid! 


o 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  remarks  in 
Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  last  year's 
paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  Certain  Amer- 
icanisms" is  to  be  found  toward  the  end.  It  is 
a  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  essay.  It  reads  as  follows : 
"The  cardinal  object  of  all  who  love  the  Eng- 
lish language  should  be  to  maintain  its  strength 
and  purity,  and  the  greatest  enemies 
Language  "  to  Strength  and  purity  are  the  abuse 

which  warps  and  distorts  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  the  confusion  which  results 
from  efforts  to  reform  either  meanings  or  spell- 
ing to  suit  the  taste  and  fancy  of  individuals." 
Probably  this  seemed  at  first  sight  to  most 
readers  an  incontrovertible  statement — even  if 
they  felt  sure  that  the  ardent  advocates  of 
Simplified  Spelling  would  certainly  object  to 
its  implications.  Possibly  some  of  those 
readers  may  have  felt  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
liken  the  essayist  to  the  Katydid,  which  said 
"an  undisputed  thing,  in  such  a  solemn  way." 
But  many  a  seemingly  incontrovertible  state- 
ment has  been  disputed  of  late  and  many  a 
received  opinion  has  been  disestablished.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Lodge's  is  an  overstate- 
ment, even  if  it  cannot  be  termed  a  misstate- 
ment. What  does  he  mean  when  he  tells  us 
that  a  language  loses  strength  when  its  words 
are  "warped  and  distorted"  from  their  eariier 
meanings  ?  If  he  means  precisely  what  he  seems 
to  say,  then  his  statement  may  be  challenged. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  language  often  gains  in 
strength — or  at  least  it  gains  in  precision,  which 
is  a  very  important  element  of  strength — as 
words  are  forced  to  change  their  meaning,  or 
rather  to  surrender  a  part  of  the  meaning  they 
once  had.  Coleridge  declared  that  we  ought 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  imagination 
and  the  fancy;  and  we  have  since  generally 
accepted  his  view,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
seen  both  words  "warped"  from  the  larger 
meanings  they  had  before  Coleridge  made  his 
suggestion.  In  like  manner  we  now  accept  a 
difference  between  sensual  and  sensuous  ;  and 
the  differentiation  of  the  two  words  is  unde- 
niably useful,  although  it  is  the  result  of  a 
"distortion"  of  the  previous  significance  of  the 
two  words  when  they  were  considered  as 
synonyms.     This   differentiation   of  pairs   of 


words  is  going  on  steadily  and  it  is  making  the 
language  better  as  an  instrument  of  precision. 
But  it  is  a  process,  due  to  the  "taste  and  fancy 
of  individuals"  and  it  is  indistinguishable  from 
"warping  and  distortion" — except  in  so  far  as 
we  may  prefer  to  apply  these  terms  of  abuse 
only  to  the  changes  of  meaning  of  which  our  in- 
dividual taste  and  fancy  happen  to  disapprove. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Lodge  mean  exactly  by 
his  appeal  for  a  preservation  of  the  "purity"  of 
the  language?  He  has  had  many  predeces- 
sors in  this  appeal.  Notably  the  late  Lord 
Houghton  in  the  charming  little  lyric  he  once 
sent  to  an  American  lady.  But  what  does  the 
word  "purity"  mean  when  used  in  connection 
with  language  ?  Mr.  Lodge  might  find  it  very 
difficult  to  give  a  definition  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  modem  linguistic  scholars,  the 
most  of  whom  would  dismiss  any  discussion  of 
any  possible  purity  of  any  modem  language  as 
entirely  out  of  date.  The  idea  of  linguistic 
purity  belongs  to  a  past  generation;  and  it  is 
wholly  inacceptable  to  all  who  perceive  how 
every  language — and  English  above  all — is 
constantly  enriching  its  vocabulary  from  for- 
eign sources. 

Mr.  Lodge  cited  the  computation  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar  who  stated  that  the  vocabulary  of 
English  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
German.  Where  did  all  these  added  words 
come  from?  They  were,  most  of  them, 
benevolent  assimilations  from  other  tongues. 
The  vocabular}^  of  the  sea  is  largely  Dutch  and 
Scandinavian,  just  as  the  vocabulary  of  war 
is  largely  French.  English  unhesitatingly  took 
over  the  words  and  terms  that  it  needed  when- 
ever it  found  them  in  any  other  speech.  This 
is  what  it  did  at  the  beginning  and  this  is  what 
it  is  doing  now.  And  a  wholesale,  persistent 
and  incessant  borrowing  from  other  tongues  is 
quite  incompatible  with  any  theory  of  preserv- 
ing the  "purity"  of  English.  Indeed,  one 
chief  reason  for  the  strength  of  our  noble 
tongue,  for  its  variety  and  for  its  marv^ellous 
flexibility,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
never  accepted  the  theory  that  it  ought  to  keep 
itself  pure  and  undefiled.  English  is  not  now, 
and  never  has  been,  unspotted  from  the  world. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  levied  tribute  in  the 
four  comers  thereof,  and  it  has  found  its  profit 
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in  so  doing.  We  all  know  this  and  we  all  ap- 
prove of  it.  And  perhaps  this  justifies  a  sus- 
picion that  there  is  no  real  need  for  any  appeal 
to  preserve  the  "purity"  of  English,  unless  the 
appellant  first  defines  carefully  the  kind  of 
"purity"  to  be  preserved. 


A' 


^S  it  happens,  there  is  one  meaning  which  can 
be  put  into  the  plea  for  "purity"  and 
which  would  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. English  has  its  portals  unguarded  and  all 
sorts  and  condition  of  aliens  are  allowed  to  enter. 
Sometimes  they  take  out  their  papers  at  once 
and  become  citizens  of  our  language.  Some- 
times they  seem  to  be  unable  to  make 
FordSier"^  ^^  ^P  their  minds  whether  they  really 
want  to  be  naturalized  or  not.  Hotel 
and  charade  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  finally 
and  have  dropped  the  accents  which  betrayed 
their  alien  birth.  But  role  seems  to  hesitate 
still.  Is  role  good  English  now,  ready  to  be 
drafted  into  service  when  the  need  arises  ?  If 
it  is,  it  must  surrender  its  accent  sooner  or  later. 
With  pleasure  can  we  record  that  the  natural 
Enghsh  form  employee  seems  to  be  substituting 
itself  for  the  imported  employe.  But  how  about 
interne  and  externe?  They  fill  a  felt  want; 
they  have  come  to  stay;  they  are  welcome — 
but  why  do  they  still  parade  their  useless  tails  ? 
Has  not  the  time  come  for  us  to  write  intern 
and  extern? 

There  is  a  good  old  English  word  grill,  per- 
haps most  familiar  in  its  compound,  grill- 
room. Yet  the  decorators  persist  in  writing 
grille;  and  their  evil  practice  has  even  brought 
forth  the  hideous  horror  of  grille-room  to  be 
seen  now  on  more  than  one  sign  in  New  York. 
And  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  musical  ad- 
vertisements wherein  a  lady  who  plays  on  a 
concert-grand  is  presented  as  a  pianiste — as 
though  that  was  the  feminine  of  pianist.  In 
Great  Britain,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  news 
columns  of  the  theatrical  journals,  the  per- 
formers of  the  variety-stage  are  all  artistes, 
although  a  painter  is  only  an  artist.  Of  course, 
these  examples  illustrate  ignorance  chiefly,  but 
they  servT  also  to  show  the  advantage  of  ap- 
plying a  standard  of  purity  and  of  insisting  that 
words  received  into  English  should  behave  as 
though  they  were  to  the  manner  born. 

The  most  of  the  foreign  words  which  have 
not  yet  declared  their  intentions  are  French,  as 
is  natural  enough.  But  a  few  are  Latin  or 
Greek.  In  an  interesting  book  on  the  "Mad 
Folk  of  Shakespeare,"  published  not  half  a 


century  ago,  simile  is  printed  in  italics  as  if  it 
had  not  yet  won  its  way  into  our  language. 
Formula  and  gymnasium  are  words  acceptable 
and  needful;  no  one  disputes  that  they  are  to- 
day working  inhabitants  of  the  English  dic- 
tionary— and  yet  we  arc  continually  annoyed 
by  the  petty  pedantry  which  refuses  to  give 
them  the  plurals  demanded  by  English  usage, 
and  we  see  the  pages  of  writers  who  ought  to 
have  a  finer  feeling  for  the  proprieties  of  speech 
disfigured  by  jormida^  and  gymnasia.  And  we 
might  as  well  now  accept  syllabus  and  curricu- 
lum as  good  English  and  require  them  to  con- 
form to  our  habits  of  forming  the  plural. 
The  rules  of  the  original  foreign  languages 
need  not  be  obeyed  when  once  the  word  has 
set  foot  on  our  soil.  '  We  have  even  made  an 
English  singular  out  of  a  Latin  plural — 
opera. 

Just  now  the  issue  of  the  hour  is  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  the  vocabulary'  of  the 
automobile,  which  is  still  unduly  Gallic.  In 
print  garage  bears  no  mark  of  its  foreign 
birth;  and  perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  to  accept  it 
as  fully  adopted  into  our  own  tongue  by  pro- 
nouncing it  to  rhyme  with  disparage.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  tonneau  and 
chassis  and — above  all — with  limousine  ?  The 
French  have  frankly  gallicized  hijtek  and 
roshif  and  ponding.  Even  if  we  are  willing  to 
profit  by  their  admirable  example,  how  can  we 
anglicize  tonneau  and  chassis  and  limousine? 
And  then  there  is  chauffeur,  w^hich  is  apparently 
French  for  -fireman  or  stoker,  and  which  is 
therefore  not  the  most  appropriate  name  for 
the  mechanic  who  drives  a  gasoline  engine.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  we  cannot  accept  the  happy 
anglicization  which  obtains  in  one  of  the  re- 
moter English  counties,  where  this  indispen- 
sable luxury  is  called  a  shover. 


THAT  it  is  wxU  for  a  man  to  have  some  one 
spot  of  earth  to  which,  whether  present 
or  absent,  his  thoughts  turn  with  loyal 
affection,  seems  so  true  as  to  be  hardly  a  matter 
of  discussion.     Yet  I  have  a  friend  who,  by 
way  of  consoling  himself  for  the  trials  and  vexa- 
tions incident  to  a  profession  which  Concerning- 
does  not  permit  a  settled  habitation,  Attachment 
is  wont  to  refer  to  the  teachings  of  an  *°  ^^''^  ^"^^ 
eminent  writer  whom  he  justly  admires  and  to 
say  that  if  we  wish  to  attain  the  higher  plane  of 
sympathy  with  all  mankind,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  deeply  rooted  in  any  soil, 
and  must  recognize  that  undue  attachment  to 
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a  particular  locality  fosters  a  narrow,  provincial 
spirit.  "Our  allegiance  is  due  not  to  bits  of 
earth,"  he  quotes.  He  also  points  the  finger 
of  reprobation  at  my  friend  the  Young  Pro- 
fessor. Certainly  we  who  plume  ourselves  on 
belonging  to  the  more  enlightened  part  of  hu- 
manity dislike  to  be  accused  of  provincialism 
and  feel  that  we  are  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan. 
Yet  the  Young  Professor,  with  his  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  is 
to  me  a  joy. 

In  this  little  college  town  we  of  the  Faculty 
circle  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  uprooted  plants. 
We  have  been  brought  from  the  most  various 
localities  and  are,  as  it  were,  bedded  out  in 
foreign  soil,  where  we  flourish  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  our  adaptability.  Persons  of  our 
profession  do  not  always  have  a  feeling  of  per- 
manence, yet  so  long  as  we  stay  in  a  place  we 
try  to  become  acclimated — at  least,  most  of  us 
do.  My  friend,  the  Young  Professor,  is  an 
exception.  He  flourishes,  but  he  is  like  a 
plant  which  has  never  been  taken  out  of  the 
flower-pot.  He  accepts  the  western  showers 
and  sunshine  and  breathes  the  western  air,  but 
his  roots  are  still  embedded  in  the  bit  of  the 
Boston  Common  which  he  brought  along  with 
him.  He  is  a  delightful  young  man,  simple 
and  straightforward.  He  regards  our  strange 
ways  with  frank  curiosity  and  pleasure  and 
does  not  consciously  criticise  us,  but  when  he 
speaks  the  word  Boston,  he  involuntarily  lowers 
his  voice  a  little,  as  who  should  say,  God.  Al- 
though he  has  not  made  himself  entirely  at 
home  in  western  wilds — equally  wild  and 
equally  western  to  him,  whether  his  temporary 
abode  be  in  Central  New  York  or  beyond  the 
Mississippi — yet  he  is  always  friendly  to  his 
surroundings  and  is  almost  always  well  liked; 
while  even  those  who  resent  the  fact  that  he 
holds  himself  somewhat  apart  in  his  own  little 
plot  and  say  they  dislike  him,  find  their  com- 
pensation in  the  interest  and  vivacity  with 
which  they  discuss  him.  For  my  own  part,  he 
gives  me  nothing  but  pleasure,  but  I  find  my- 
self looking  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  curios- 
ity and  a  little  anxiety  to  the  time  when,  re- 
turning from  his  annual  visit  to  his  own  people, 
he  shall  bring  back  a  w^ife  with  him;  and  to 
the  years  when,  either  here,  or  in  some  other 
place,  equally  aHen,  he  shall  rear  a  family  of 
children.  Now  what  is  he — and  still  more, 
what  is  she — going  to  do  about  the  children  ? 
Will  they  be  allowed  to  take  root  in  their  native 
soil,  or  will  they  be  brought  up  as  little  exiled 
Bostonians,  in  true  colonial  spirit  ? 


In  this  same  town  I  knew  a  sad  case  of  a 
woman  who,  although  she  lived  here  many 
years,  was  always  homesick,  always  an  exile. 
In  the  intensity  of  her  loyalty  to  the  home  of 
her  affections  she  never  allowed  her  only  child 
to  be  at  home  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  In- 
creasing wealth  meant  only  increasing  detach- 
ment and  the  boy  grew  up,  feeling  always  that 
the  land  of  content  lay  to  the  eastward.  Yet 
when  he  went  back  to  the  old  haunts  of  his 
parents  he  was  not  at  home  there.  His  roots 
had  not  taken  hold  of  that  soil.  In  fact,  he 
had  no  hold  anywhere,  but  was  like  an  air- 
plant,  attractive,  but  rootless.  Home  and  the 
perfection  of  living  were  always  to  be  sought 
farther  on,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
without  a  country,  halting  only  where,  for  the 
time,  life  seemed  most  comfortable.  His  was 
not  a  happy  life  nor,  it  may  be  added,  was  it  a 
useful  one. 

But  our  little  town  supplies  us  with  some 
happier  examples.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Lady  from  Virginia  loves  her  native  soil.  To 
say  she  is  a  Virginian  is  to  say  that.  But  she 
has  the  happiest  way  of  accommodating  her- 
self to  new  conditions.  She  has  not  only  the 
tact  which  the  good  Lord  gives  in  such  large 
measure  to  the  Southern  woman;  she  has  a 
gracious  willingness  to  be  pleased  and  not 
merely  to  seem  so;  she  has  a  liberal  taste  in 
the  matter  of  places  and  people;  she  has  a  fine 
sense  of  humor;  and  she  has  a  strong  respect 
for  the  individuality  of  other  people — includ- 
ing her  own  children.  "Live  and  let  live"  is 
her  motto,  and  although  she  may  always  be 
first  of  all  a  Virginian,  she  is  yet,  in  a  large 
sense,  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

"Well,"  says  my  cosmopolitan  friend,  "that's 
what  I  meant." 


WE  have  been  told  of  late  that  we 
should  presently  be  afflicted  with  a 
revival  of  the  walnut  furniture  of 
fifty  years  ago.  There  seem  really  to  be  no 
indications  that  this  calamity  is  to  befall  us, 
hence  one  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
rumor  is  merely  the  fanciful  fruit  of  a  recent 
reminiscent  fondness  evinced  by  certain  of  our 
literary  men  for  that  period  in  Amer- 
ican life  which  coincided  with  the 
vogue  of  black  walnut.  Mr.  Howells 
has  for  some  time  made  no  bones  of  an  ap- 
parent conviction  that  those  were  the  halcyon 
days  of  America — the  truly  representative, 
honestly  American  days.     In  the  pages  of  this 
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magazine  Mr.  Henry  Fuller  has  imagined  a 
rich  and  cultivated  Western  woman  who  re- 
verts to  type  after  years  of  travel  and  sophistica- 
tion, and  discards  her  artistic  refmements,  one 
and  all,  in  favor  of  the  monstrous  carpets  and 
the  "boiled  dinners"  of  the  earlier  life  of  this 
country. 

One  fancies  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  giving  this  lady's  age  as  forty. 
The  reversion,  if  reversion  there  be,  is  apt  to 
occur  somewhat  later.  But  in  hinting  that 
her  case  is  not  singular,  that,  by  seeking,  one 
might  find  a  good  many  like  her,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  is  not  so  far  from  the  mark. 
The  psychology  of  such  intances,  however,  is 
likely  not  to  be  just  what  the  subjects  may 
think.  It  may  seem  to  them  that  what  they 
wish  is  to  go  back  to  a  simpler  life.  Was 
American  life  in  the  walnut  period  really 
simpler?  That  depends  on  our  understand- 
ing of  the  term.  Many  foolish  things  have 
been  said  about  the  simple  life.  There  is  only 
one  simple  life,  and  that  is  the  unified  life,  the 
life  set  toward,  and  in,  one  purpose,  and  letting 
the  non-essentials  go.  That  sort  of  life  may  be 
possible  when  one  washes  one's  own  dishes,  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  it  was  equally  possible  to 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sibly more  apt  than  nbt  to  be  realized  in  its  per- 
fection in  a  high  and  tense  state  of  civilization. 
There  are  theories,  and  theorists,  to  the  con- 
trary, but  the  practical  demonstration  of  his- 
tory points  to  a  number  of  philosophers,  and 
also  of  saints,  who  lived  without  bondage  to 
the  world  while  making  no  fuss  about  wanting 
to  do  away  with  its  superfluities.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  practical  demonstration  has  also 
shown  that  conditions  of  only  partly-organized 
social  life,  such  as  exist  in  new  communities, 
are  hable  to  breed  one  fault  very  foreign  to  the 
genuine  simple  life,  and  that  is  an  over-eager 
keenness  about  the  small  affairs  of  one's 
neighbors.     The  small  affairs  of  one's  neigh- 


bors may  safely  be  classed  among  the  non- 
essentials. When  Dr.  Holmes  made  that 
famous  remark  about  "not  being  curious  as  to 
your  neighbor's  effects  moving  in  constituting 
the  real  test  of  cultivation"  he  wrote  from  New 
England,  where  high  thinking  and  plain  livr 
ing  were  the  regnant  ideals.  They  are  by  no 
means  extinct  ideals  in  New  England  to-day. 
But  among  the  many  virtues  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander  no  one  has  yet  counted  the  virtue  of 
minding  one's  own  business  mainly.  And 
there  is  more  of  this  pleasant  faculty  in  the 
truly  simple  life  than  many  philanthropists 
will  admit. 

One  cannot  believe  that  the  American  life  of 
fifty  years  ago  was  simpler,  in  the  true  sense; 
but  it  was  homelier,  or  homey-er.  This  is  its 
appeal.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  American  life 
that  transitions  of  material  condition  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  often  in  one  generation, 
should  be  unprecedentedly  abrupt.  Mixed 
blood,  and  the  absence  of  long  tradition,  give 
us  great  adaptability  in  forming  new  tastes, 
adopting  new  standards.  But  it  may  be  that 
all  this  is  a  matter  of  the  higher  nerve-centres 
only.  The  subliminal  self  keeps  the  imprint 
of  the  earliest  influences  it  has  known,  and 
with  advancing  years  it  harks  back.  The 
phenomenon  is  familiar.  It  is  emotional,  and 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses. There  are  countless  Americans,  prom- 
inent in  all  manner  of  positions,  who  remember 
the  farm,  with  softened  kindliness  for  its  boy- 
hood associations.  Did  they  have  to  go  back 
to  it,  however,  they  would  feel  very  ill  at  ease. 
It  is,  indeed,  noticeable  that  they  never  do  go 
back.  INIoreover,  there  are  Americans  whose 
memories  are  not  of  the  farm,  nor  of  the  walnut 
period  in  any  of  its  implications.  Their  num- 
ber is  not  so  large,  to  be  sure;  yet  it  would  take 
hardihood  to  say  that  the  best  of  American  life 
and  ideals  has  escaped  them,  and  escaped  their 
forebears. 
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THERE  was  published  some  months  ago 
a  paper  by  an  expert  in  art  criticism,  in 
which  there  was  presented  a  question 
worthy  of  a  sentence  to  itself.  Why  is  it  that 
the  architects  of  our  time  and  their  critics  dis- 
agree so  absolutely,  and,  as  it  were,  unan- 
imously, with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
art  of  architecture  ?  For  the  critics,  including 
all  those  of  any  ability  and  experience  (it  is 
still  our  essay  writer  who  speaks),  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  promising  (since  nothing  has 
been  achieved)  in  the  works  of  architecture 
which  the  present  age  has  produced.  Archi'- 
tecture,  so  the  critic  says,  is  dead.  It  is  not  a 
living  art.  The  modiste  and  the  architect  meet 
on  a  common  ground:  they  know  something 
of  changing  fashions,  nothing  of  a  developing 
fine  art. 

And  yet  the  architects  continue  to  work — 
continue  with  some  enthusiasm  and  much 
energy  to  practice  their  profession.  We  have, 
then,  to  balance  the  real  indifference  of  the 
critic  to  all  that  the  architect  does  or  tries  to  do 
— we  have  the  complete  apathy  of  the  archi- 
tect toward  well-nigh  everything  the  critic  can 
conceivably  say — except  unstinted  praise. 

The  above  sentences  are  an  approximate 
quotation,  a  slightly  compressed  extract,  from 
the  opening  words  of  the  admirable  essay  I 
have  cited.*  And  now  I  quote  verbatim  a 
long  sentence,  because  it  is  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  worrying,  the  vexatious,  the  hope- 
less condition  of  things;  showing  the  error 
of  each  party  in  the  controversy: 

"Apparently  the  architect  has  completely 
departed  from  the  intellectual  highway  where- 
on (to  transmute  old  Hooker's  phrase)  'the 
general  and  perpetual  voice  of  man  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  Himself,'  and  the  critic  has 
retired  from  the  Present  and  cloistered  himself 
somewhere  in  the  Past,  making  of  architecture 
wholly  a  spectacle,  an  historical  panorama, 
not  (be  the  results  artistically  excellent  or 
otherwise)  a  real  and  continuing  element  of 
social  and  aesthetic  evolution." 

*  "The  Architect  and  the  Critic,"  by  H.  W.  Desmond, 
in  The  A  rchitcctural  Record,  April,  1906. 


The  above  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  Mr. 
Desmond's  first  brief  setting  forth  of  the  difli- 
cult  question  which  he  states,  and  yet  hardly 
tries  to  answer.  Another  paper  by  the  same 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  writer  had 
urged  a  similar  paradox,  in  comment  upon  a 
paper  of  my  own,  devoted,  many  years  ago,  to 
the  work  of  a  New  York  firm  of  architects.  Of 
that  work  and  of  the  critic  Mr.  Desmond  noted 
this  fact, — the  critic  had  assumed  that  the  best 
work  of  the  firm  was  in  its  freer,  and  lighter, 
and  less  classical  buildings.  Their  attempts 
in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  their  florid 
post-Renaissance  designs,  their  ingenious  adop- 
tion of  modem  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  very 
surface  of  walls  and  roofs,  their  bold  handling 
of  bay-windows  carried  upward  into  towers 
and  of  oriel  windows  corbelled  out  in  the 
comers  of  buildings,  and ,  not  less  than  these, 
their  vigorous  and  dashing  modifications  of 
the  old-fashioned  American  frame  house  cov- 
ered with  clapboards  or  shingles,  or  both,^ 
these  were  pronounced  mgre  attractive  by  far 
and  also  more  able,  more  skilful,  more  taste- 
ful, than  the  work  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  academic  rules  taught  in  our  archi- 
tectural departments.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Desmond,  in  his  article  printed  ten  years  after 
my  own,  said  pointedly  that  the  firm  of  archi- 
tects in  question  were  not  of  the  critic's  opin- 
ion, because  they  had  consistently  leaned  more 
and  more  toward  the  very  strict  methods  of 
neo-Classic  designing,  and  had  eschewed,  al- 
most altogether,  the  picturesque  methods  which 
the  critic  had  praised.  That  instance  might 
have  been  cited  by  Mr.  Desmond,  in  his  later 
and  very  recent  article,  as  further  evidence  of 
the  hopeless  disagreement  between  architect 
and  critic;  and  yet  hardly  so,  because  no 
artist,  however  good  a  judge  of  his  own  per- 
formances, will  ever  see  them  with  quite  the 
same  eye  as  that  used  by  even  his  most  friendly 
contemporary. 

Talk  of  the  Personal  Equation! — this  is  the 
one  case  in  which  there  is  no  escape  from  it! 
An  architect's  judgment  of  his  own  work  must 
be,  of  necessity,  modified  by  the  success  he  has 
had  with  it,  the  feeling  that  he  has  for  it  as 
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his  original  or  less  original  creation,  the  pleas- 
ure he  has  had  in  elaborating  the  design  and 
in  seeing  it  realized  in  solid  material.  To  him, 
thus  influenced  by  his  own  work,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil,  comes  his  contemporary, 
who,  however  sympathetic,  however  nearly  of 
the  same  school,  however  close  to  the  architect 
in  feeling  and  training,  is  still  a  different  man, 
with  different  experiences,  with  a  wholly  differ- 
ent way  of  approaching  the  judgment  of  the 
building  in  question.  That  cause  for  disa- 
greement, then,  is  to  be  accepted  at  once. 

And  it  is  assumed,  sometimes,  that  when  the 
critic  is  wholly  competent  to  create  something 
to  replace  the  building  which  he  disapproves 
—  the  fact  of  his  competence  introduces  an- 
other form  of  the  Personal  Equation.  I  was 
active  in  the  counsels  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  at  the  time  when  the  society 
was  trying  to  prevent  the  placing  of  a  monu- 
ment, assumed  unworthy,  in  about  the  most 
important  place  in  New  York  City;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  appear  before  the  Park  Com- 
mission of  that  day  to  oppose  the  advocates 
of  the  monument  and  of  its  location  on  the  im- 
portant site  alluded  to.  One  of  those  advo- 
cates stated  plainly  his  objections  to  the 
criticisms  of  a  sculptor's  work  by  sculptors; 
he  explained  that  any  artist,  on  hearing  of  a 
problem,  a  scheme,  a  plan,  a  notion  for  a 
monument,  would  at  once  form,  or  begin  to 
form,  his  own  design;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
could  not  possibly  be  a  good  judge  of  what 
another  sculptor  would  produce  or  had  pro- 
duced for  the  same  place,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  the  same  commemoration. 

How  can  this  be  answered?  Only  by  ad- 
mitting its  force  and  by  stating  very  plainly 
the  enormous  countervailing  advantage  of 
having  the  thoroughly  competent,  the  prac- 
tically skilled,  workman  for  critic.  It  may  be 
thought  (even  this!)  that  this  workman  may 
dehght  in  a  "solution  of  the  problem"  other 
than  his  own,  and  exult  in  the  discovery  of  a 
new  light  in  art. 

It  appears  that  this  evident  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  final  judgment — of  being  certain, 
is  not,  after  all,  greater  than  the  impossibihty 
of  being  certain  in  other  human  affairs.  The 
more  important,  the  more  interesting,  the  more 
profound  and  subtile  the  question,  the  less 
feasible  is  it  to  obtain  a  definite  and  categor- 
ical answer.  Nor  does  criticism  deal  with  the 
definite  and  categorical.  It  is  no  business  of 
the  critic  to  claim  absolute  rightness  for  his 
opinion  and  to  denounce  those  who  disagree 


with  him.  "Authority"  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
authority  in  matters  of  literature  and  art. 
The  critic's  business  is  to  address,  not  the 
artist,  but  the  public;  to  suggest  a  number  of 
considerations  which  perhaps  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  author  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
may  not  occur  readily  to  the  public — to  the 
readers  of  the  criticism.  It  is  not  his  business 
to  discriminate  in  his  remarks,  first  as  to  their 
importance;  second,  as  to  their  apparent 
safety.  His  work  is  of  the  nature  of  sugges- 
tion, but  some  part  of  it  may  be  insisted  on  a 
little  more  strongly  than  the  rest,  while  yet  he 
assumes  no  nearer  approach  to  omniscience 
than  he  allows  his  reader. 

If,  then,  the  architectural  critics  of  the  time 
are  denouncing  the  architecture  of  the  time, 
while  yet  the  architects  are  hard  at  work,  they 
probably  mean  something  different  from  that 
which  the  enthusiastic,  the  busy,  the  active 
and  absorbingly  occupied  architects  mean 
when  they  say  "architecture,"  and  it  may  be 
our  business  to  state  in  what  that  distinction 
consists. 

Ill 

The  architect,  as  he  practices  his  profession 
in  an  American  city,  has  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  occupations;  and  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  occupations,  even  when  artistic 
considerations  are  but  little  with  him.  He  has 
to  receive  general  instructions  from  a  com- 
mittee or  a  Board  of  Trustees  or  a  private 
person,  and  to  translate  them  into  intelligible 
terms,  into  terms  of  form  and  color,  of  light 
and  shade,  of  brick  and  mortar  and  slate. 
More  than  that;  the  instructions  given  by 
his  employers  will  have  to  do,  chiefly,  with  the 
required  interior  arrangements,  they  will  be 
devoted  to  matters  of  utility  and  economy, 
while  but  little  will  be  said  of  the  exterior  and 
its  design;  nothing  of  the  opportunities  for 
artistic  effect  in  the  halls  and  corridors  within. 
Perhaps  the  employer  will  have  seen  a  building 
in  another  city  which  he  likes  or  dislikes. 
In  the  case  of  a  countrj^  house,  perhaps  the 
lady  has  a  feeling  for  low  ceilings  and  an 
Elizabethan  style  of  design,  as  for  a  simple 
manor-house.  Farther  than  that,  the  instruc- 
tions or  the  demands  upon  the  artist  will 
hardly  go.  Perhaps  they  will  seem  to  him 
inconsistent,  or  inherently  impracticable.  Per- 
haps the  limit  of  cost  is  seen  at  once  to  be 
absurdly  miscalculated  for  the  requirements  of 
the  proposed  structure.     All  this  prehminary 
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matter  the  architect  will  have  to  modify,  to 
check,  to  reshape,  to  put  into  practical  working 
order.  Then,  too,  he  will  have  suggestions  to 
make.  I  remember  a  case  where  the  owner 
had,  in  the  near  suburb  of  a  New  England  city, 
a  great  square  plot  of  ground  with  a  rocky 
hillock  covered  with  oak  trees  in  the  middle 
of  it,  while  from  one  side  of  this  there  projected 
a  building  lot  about  70  by  150  feet  and  fronting 
on  a  "residential  avenue."  The  architect 
found  his  employer  full  of  the  idea  of  building 
his  house  upon  the  rocky  hill  and  among  the 
trees,  but  immediately  he  said:  "Do  not  ruin 
the  hillock,  do  not  destroy  twenty  of  those 
trees.  Keep  them  all  and  enjoy  them;  build 
your  house  on  the  narrow,  the  small,  the  pro- 
jecting lot,  and  let  the  whole  square  of  four 
hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  with  its  unusual 
rustic  conditions,  remain  uninjured  in  view 
of  your  dining-room  windows.  This  sugges- 
tion, which  was  adopted,  is  an  extreme  case, 
undoubtedly,  for  it  involved  the  abandonment 
of  that  which  had  been  assumed  as  the  ideal 
site;  and  yet^such  suggestions  as  that  are 
constantly  in  order,  the  architect  seeing  possi- 
bilities and  also  difficulties  which  have  not  oc- 
curred to  the  owner,  and  feeling  it  to  be  his 
very  first  duty  to  state  them  and  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  considered.  Then  comes  the 
making  of  the  design,  and  this,  in  spite  of  its 
character  as  a  fatiguing,  often  vexatious,  and 
always  laborious  task,  is  made  delightful  by  the 
sense  of  the  growing  completeness  of  a  worthy 
scheme,  and  by  a  development  from  nothing 
but  a  thought  to  what  is  destined  to  be  a  perma- 
nent entity.  Even  if  there  is  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  artistic  design  about  a  building,  the 
mere  planning  of  it  is  of  singular  interest — a 
kind  of  puzzle,  in  the  solution  of  which  one  never 
tires.  And  then,  as  the  building  grows  up,  there 
is  the  constant  enjoyment  mingled  with  respon- 
sibility connected  with  superintendence,  the 
watching  of  material  as  it  comes  to  the  ground 
and  as  it  goes  into  the  building,  and  the  delight 
in  seeing  the  result  of  a  thought  taking  shape 
in  physical  and  massive  form. 

When  the  architect  who  has  conceived  and 
carried  out  a  somewhat  important  building 
walks  through  it  after  its  completion,  after  the 
workmen  have  gone  and  the  dust  has  been 
cleared  away,  he  will  say  to  his  partner  or  to 
his  chief  assistant  or  to  himself,  "No  slouch  of 
a  building,"  or  words  to  that  effect;  and  the 
ofT-hand  remark  will  contain  more  genuine 
delight,  more  honorable  satisfaction,  more 
happiness,  really,  than  almost  any  words  of 


gratification    which    the    man    has    found    it 
natural  to  say  during  his  lifetime. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  less  worthy,  but  an 
honest  and  really  human,  pleasure  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  power  of  a  certain  kind — 
in  the  employment  of  scores  of  workmen  and 
the  expending  of  thousands  in  money  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  his  design,  and  under  his 
direction.  No  one  is  insensitive  to  that — even 
the  most  experienced,  the  most  hardened,  prac- 
titioner feels  differently  toward  a  piece  of  work 
of  that  worldly  importance,  and  to  a  less  costly 
or  less  self-asserting  work,  even  if  the  artistic 
thought  embodied  in  it  be  of  great,  even  supe- 
rior, importance. 

IV 

Will  the  reader  consider,  now,  how  very 
little  is  artistic  interest  concerned  in  the  pro- 
fessional pride,  the  professional  joy,  the  pro- 
fessional dignity  described  above  ?  Any  given 
design,  as  carried  out,  may  be  original  and 
worthy  of  immortality — or  may  be,  equally 
well,  taken  bodily  and  with  but  slight  changes 
from  a  French  periodical.  And  by  design  is 
meant  here,  not  the  whole  conception  of  the 
building  itself,  its  placing  upon  the  ground,  its 
frontage  with  relation  to  the  sun  and  the  street, 
the  weather  and  the  points  of  interest  around; 
nor  yet  the  internal  arrangement,  with  the  dis- 
position of  story  upon  story,  the  connection  of 
room  with  room,  the  opening  up  of  corridors 
and  their  connection  with  porches  of  entrance. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  something  of  the  archi- 
tect, of  the  student  of  his  duty,  of  his  trade,  of 
his  profession,  has  gone  into  these  consider- 
ations and  combinations.  By  "design"  is 
meant,  here,  the  artistic  treatment  of  a  front, 
a  group  made  up  of  two  fronts,  a  still  more 
elaborate  group  made  up  of  two  fronts  and  a 
tower  connecting  them;  or,  again,  a  porch,  a 
colonnade,  a  roof  with  dormers. 

Let  this  meaning  be  expressed  more  fully  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who,  though  interested 
in  these  questions,  have  yet  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  seeing  just  how  such  work  is  done. 
The  busy  architect  comes  back  from  the  distant 
city  53r  the  near  suburb,  in  which  he  has  looked 
over  and  "sized  up"  the  plot  of  ground  or 
building  site,  and  he  reaches  his  office  with 
many  notes,  with  a  survey  or  some  accurate 
measurements,  with  mental  memoranda  as  to 
requirements  of  interior  arrangement  and  of 
exterior  possibilities.  It  is  for  him  to  decide 
whether  to  shut  himself  up  and  deny  his  door 
to  importunate  visitors  and  to  spend  hours  in 
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careful  design;  or  to  call  in  his  high -paid, 
confidential  and  trustworthy  assistant,  and 
turn  the  thing  over  to  him.  I  have  no  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  either  method.  In  either  case 
the  plans  must  be  made — floor-plans,  cellar- 
plan,  roof-plan,  and  sections  which  correspond 
to  them — mainly  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  have  to  inhabit,  to  use  or  to 
frequent  the  building.  But  as  those  plans  and 
sections  grow,  the  exterior  wall  be  constantly 
in  the  designer's  mind  (he  being  supposed  a 
person  with  a  care  for  such  things),  and  he  will 
see  the  opportunities  for  a  striking  south  front, 
with  deep  projections,  where  the  sun  may 
throw  strong  shadows;  a  west  front  making 
a  right  angle  with  the  larger  south  front  and 
not  requiring  such  deep  recesses,  such  bold 
projections;  a  higher  east  end,  towering  up  two 
stories  above  the  rest  of  the  building  and  de- 
manding of  him  a  pointed  roof  with  tall 
chimneys  to  flank  it  and  also  to  do  their  work 
when  the  high  roof  is  in  place,  and  a  broad, 
low  roof  over  the  larger  stretch  of  building 
beyond,  this  tower-like  mass. 

Even  in  imagining  such  a  duty,  such  a  piece 
of  work  as  this,  one  makes  his  design  and  sees 
it  before  him  with  a  tolerably  near  approach 
to  possibility:  what  must  it  be,  then,  when  the 
possibility  is  at  the  doors  and  is  backed  up  by 
necessity — when  the  building  is  needed  within 
a  year?  But  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
modem  demand  for  haste,  the  designing  must 
be  done  off-hand,  and  inevitably  one  thinks  of 
a  facade,  a  tower,  a  chimney  or  a  group  of 
chimneys,  a  dormer  or  a  combination  of  two 
dormers  with  a  roof,  each  not  exactly  ''all  by 
itself,"  but  at  least  as  having  a  strong  individ- 
ual character.  Consider  any  public  building 
now  in  process  of  erection  or  recently  finished 
in  one  of  our  cities;  look  at  the  design  and 
note  how  often  a  front  must  have  been  de- 
signed by  itself,  how  commonly  a  porch  has 
been  conceived  as  a  fine  thing  without  too 
much  regard  for  the  remainder  of  the  structure. 
Where  a  building  is  rigidly  simple,  a  square 
city  comer  house,  it  may,  indeed,  be  sketched 
in  the  first  place  as  a  perspective  problem;  and 
so  may  a  cottage;  and  so  may  a  small  church, 
standing  free.  But  in  large  and  complex 
buildings  the  design  inevitably  falls  into  the 
getting  up  of  one  front  at  a  time,  one  porch  at 
a  time,  one  roof  at  a  time — though  always 
with  the  determination  and  the  conviction  that 
these  will  be  in  harmony,  each  with  the  other. 


Or  suppose  that  the  building  is  quite  im- 
p)ortant — a  City  Hall,  a  State  House  of  the  less 
grandiose  kind,  a  church  on  which  much 
money  and  labor  is  to  be  spent.  It  will  be 
found,  in  these  cases,  that  there  is  absolute 
necessity  of  pressing  the  work  more  rapidly 
than  can  be  done  if  one  artist  is  carrying  it  to 
completion.  Two  or  three  high-grade  drafts- 
men wull  be  set  to  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  their  senior,  upon  whom  a  kind  of 
trust  is  conferred  by  the  chief — the  man  we 
call  the  architect.  The  work  goes  on,  then, 
with  A  attending  to  the  great  south  front, 
B  trying  to  get  the  apse  into  shape  in  spite  of 
untoward  conditions  of  site  and  neighboring 
buildings,  C  dealing  with  the  interior  and 
trying  to  meet  the  architect's  demand  for  a 
certain  peculiar  effect  to  be  obtained  by  the 
height  of  the  walls  within,  above  the  window- 
sills,  the  opening  in  given  places  of  large  win- 
dows for  memorial  glass,  the  combination,  at 
an  awkward  comer,  of  an  entrance  porch, 
with  a  dignified  exterior  feature  of  some  kind. 

Undoubtedly  the  senior  draftsman  may  be  a 
competent  fellow,  and  all  his  assistants  ready 
and  sympathetic.  And  yet  the  necessity  of 
doing  all  this  in  the  shut  office,  in  the  drafting 
room,  and  by  and  through  the  minds  and 
hands  of  men  who  have  but  little  knowledge 
and  no  experience  of  construction — of  the 
right  use  of  materials — of  the  beauty  and  use 
of  stones  and  bricks,  wooden  beams  and  iron 
girders — will  tend  to  exclude  anything  like 
nobility,  sincerity,  real  significance  in  the 
building  when  finished.  The  needs  of  the 
occupants  will  be  met.  If  it  be  a  dwelling 
house,  their  windows  and  doors  and  fire- 
places, their  sitting  rooms  and  workrooms, 
corridors  of  circulation,  stairs  for  effect  and 
elevators  for  use,  all  these  will  be  well  com- 
bined. But  who,  or  what  influence,  will  make 
an  artistic  design  out  of  this  very  interesting 
group  of  associated  works?  To  do  that  is  to 
belong  to  a  more  artistic  age  than  ours. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  critic  despairs  of  seeing 
what  he  means  by  Architecture;  while  the 
practitioner,  hopeful  and  cheerful  in  his  work 
as  a  creator  and  an  administrator,  rarely  stops 
to  think  of  what  Architecture  was  in  the  good 
old  times:  in  450  B.C.,  in  1220  a.d.,  in  1440 
A.D.,  or,  if  you  please,  under  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  It  is  only  since  1789  that  there  has 
been  no  architecture  at  all — as  the  critic  under- 
stands architecture.  Russell  Sturgis. 


Drawn,  by  Henry  McCarter. 
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— "The  Gardens  of  Dellagio,"  page  269. 
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ACROSS  THE  CORDILLERAS  IN  WINTER 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 

Illustrations  drawn  jjy  H.  G.  Willlvmson  from  photographs 


^^^^^ggaHE  wall  of  the  Andes  begins 
at  the  Caribbean  and  runs 
all  the  way  down  the  west- 
ern edge  of  South  America 
until  it  trails  off  into  the 
Antarctic  like  a  jagged 
dragon's  tail.  It  is  a  very  high  wall  and 
a  very  wide  one — sometimes  scores  and 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  across — and 
except  in  a  few  places  all  but  impassable. 
There  is  the  Oroya  railroad  in  Central 
Peru,  the  highest  in  the  world,  which  will 
take  you  from  the  drow^sy  tropical  coast  at 
breakfast  time  and  by  early  afternoon  set 
you  on  the  roof  of  the  divide,  shivering  and 
breathing  fast,  fifteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  a 
railroad  up  to  Lake  Titicaca  from  Mol- 
lendo,  in  southern  Peru,  which  crosses  the 
shoulder  of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  about 
a  thousand  feet  lower  and  there  is  a  rail- 
road running  down  into  Chile  and  the  coast 
from  the  Bolivian  plateau.  The  only  rail- 
road highway  which  crosses  the  continent, 
however,  is  that  which  climbs  the  Chilean 
mountains  to  the  pass  of  Uspallata  and  runs 
thence  across  the  pampa  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Some  day  this  will  be  a  through  line  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  in  a  dozen  or  more  places 
tunnel  gangs  are  nibbling  under  the  upper 
Cordillera;  but  now  it  is  open  only  during 
the  summer  and  even  then  the  fourteen 
kilometers  over  the  Cutnbre,  or  summit  of 
the  pass,  must  be  made  by  stage.  In  win- 
ter no  attempt  is  made  to  cross,  and  from 
Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine  foothills,  over 
to  Los  Andes  on  the  Chilean  side — about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — the  road  is  closed. 
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The  Andes  in  these  parts  rise  to  appalling 
heights,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Aconcagua's 
twenty-four  thousand  feet,  and  the  pass  it- 
self is  at  not  far  from  thirteen  thousand — 
3,900  metres  to  be  exact.  During  the  win- 
ter— the  months  of  our  northern  summer — 
it  is  buried  in  snow,  the  deadly  temporal  is 
likely  at  any  time  to  whirl  down  on  the 
traveller,  and  crossing  the  cordillera  is  as 
different  a  thing  from  crossing  it  in  summer 
as  crossing  a  Montana  prairie  carpeted  with 
spring  violets  is  dift'erent  from  venturing 
into  it  during  a  blizzard,  when  a  man  may 
lose  his  way  and  freeze  to  death  a  furlong 
from  the  ranch-house  door.  Whoever  tries 
to  cross  after  the  first  of  June  is  supposed  to 
take  his  life  in  his  hands.  I  want  this 
thoroughly  understood.  The  earth  is  get- 
ting extremely  civilized  and  the  number  of 
things  reckoned  as  impossible  or  even  dan- 
gerous to  do  are  decreasing  every  day.  No 
man  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  can 
be  too  careful.  Before  I  went  to  South 
America  the  Chilean  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton told  me  that  he  had  got  across  once  the 
second  week  in  June,  but  only  at  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  men.  Acquaintances  in  Santiago 
assured  me  that  if  one  escaped  freezing  or 
starvation  one  was  always  likely  to  fall  a 
victim  to  rotos  who,  discharged  by  the  tunnel 
engineers  for  drunkenness,  had  become  em- 
bittered against  the  world  and  devoted  their 
lives  to  hiding  in  narrow  passes  and  rolling 
boulders  down  on  whomever  went  by.  And 
the  two  gifted  reporters  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Prensa — familiar  with  the  country  natur- 
ally, and  students  of  men — who  interviewed 
the  traveller  after  his  arrival  in  that  metropo- 
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lis,  declared  in  their  story  the  next  day  that 
the  '^fnolestias^'  and  ^' pcnurias"  which  he 
had  ''endured  during  this  via  cruets  were 
imposible  de  narrar  and  revealed  a  man  of 
courage  and  will  unconquerable."  That 
ought  to  prove  something. 

Least,  however,  this  should  seem  merely 
the  reckless  exploit  of  a  tenderfoot,  I  hasten 
to  explain  that  there  was  I  waiting  in 
Santiago,  there  was  the  distinguido  cancil- 
lero  Norte  Americano,  Senor  Root,  within  a 
few  days  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  most 
splendid  moments  of  his  continental  tour. 
Through  some  perverse  fate,  there  was  no 
mail-boat  sailing  round  through  the  Straits 
for  another  week,  the  voyage  would  take  at 
least  ten  days,  and  the  thought  of  limping 
into  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Aires  just  as  the 
parting  salutes  were  being  fired  and  the 
Charlestown  was  dropping  down  the  bay, 
was  not  to  be  borne.  So  here  was  the 
choice:  on  the  one  hand  a  week's  wait,  a 
racking  fortnight  by  sea  and  the  probability 
of  missing  the  festivities  in  Buenos  Aires; 
on  the  other,  avalanches,  bandits,  death 
and  destruction, but — the  fascinatingchance 
of  fairly  stepping  across  the  continent,  as  it 
were,  like  climbing  over  a  garden  wall. 
Three  days  in  the  snow,  the  local  down  to 
Mendoza  and  then,  if  one  caught  the  bi- 
weekly express,  Buenos  Aires  in  twenty- 
four  hours  more — five  days  instead  of  three 
weeks.  There  was  no  choice  here,  surely, 
so  I  packed  up  one  afternoon  and  took  the 
train  for  the  foothills. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  Andean  ram- 
part, blocking  the  eastern  sky-line,  melted  in 
the  afterglow  into  a  purple  and  amethyst 
mystery  and  became  at  once  beautiful  and 
vaguely  fearful;  when  the  newsboys  crying 
the  afternoon  papers,  the  dark-eyed  Chilean 
ladies  coming  out  to  drive,  the  crowded 
sidewalks,  the  lights  beginning  to  blink  in 
the  shops,  the  twilight  odors  of  flowers  and 
feminine  perfumes  and  Brazilian  coffee  and 
cigarette  smoke  made  the  Chilean  capital 
a  place  hard  to  leave  behind.  The  Val- 
paraiso express  whirled  up  to  Llai  Llai — 
which  you  pronounce,  cheerfully,  ''Yi! 
Yi!" — and  I  shifted  into  the  local  for  Los 
Andes.  I  slept  there  that  night  at  the  little 
hotel  whose  English  landlady  sniffed  the 
air  as  she  closed  my  shutters  and  prophesied 
snow,  and  the  next  morning,  after  emptying 
my  trunk  and  packing  my  luggage  in  two 
of  the  landlady's  empty  potato-sacks,  in 


bundles  of  thirty  kilos  each,  found  a  corner 
in  a  repair-car  bound  up  the  line.  Labo- 
riously we  panted  past  the  zone  of  farms, 
above  the  snow-line  presently,  and  the  chill 
breath  from  the  ice  chambers  of  the  upper 
levels  crept  down  and  pierced  one's  bones. 
At  last  the  end  of  the  road  and  Juncal,  at 
about  7,800  feet — a  station,  an  engineer's 
shack,  a  traveller's  posada,  little  blots  on  the 
expanse  of  white,  far  above  which,  climbing 
one  behind  another  and  vanishing  in  the 
chill,  steely  mist,  stretched  the  portals  of  the 
Cordillera. 

There  were  no  burden-carriers  readv,  al- 
though  the  amateur  bandit — a  British  rail- 
road superintendent — to  whom  I  had  paid 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  Chilean  "  to 
set  me  down  on  the  other  side,"  as  his  grace- 
ful euphemism  had  it,  had  promised  that 
they  were  waiting  all  along  the  line.  The 
trail  was  too  steep  and  rough  for  mules. 
And  as  the  afternoon  was  fair  and  I  was 
anxious  to  push  along  as  far  as  possible 
while  the  weather  held,  I  left  the  luggage 
to  be  brought  on  as  soon  as  men  could  be 
found  and  started  up  the  trail  alone. 

Juncal  diminished  to  a  polka-dot  in  the 
snow.  The  valley  sunk  and  widened,  the 
heads  of  foothills  lower  down  came  out. 
Up  above  meandered  the  trail,  like  some 
Jack-in-the-Beanstalk's  path  to  regions  un- 
known, and  beyond  it,  rising  endlessly, 
peaks  and  shoulders  of  naked  rock  and 
snow  disappearing  in  the  steely  mist.  Oc- 
casionally, down  the  stillness,  came  a  faint 
tick-tack — the  far-carried  sound  of  the  tun- 
nellers  nibbling  into  the  mountain  a  mile  or 
two  away.  And  presently,  after  a  climb  of 
seven  kilometers  and  about  a  thousand 
feet  up,  there  appeared  in  the  snow  some 
low  roofs  and  walls  which  looked  the  pict- 
ures of  winter  quarters  which  Arctic  ex- 
plorers bring  home. 

Winter -quarters  they  were  in  this  weather 
although  merely  to  house  the  commissary 
chief  of  the  tunnel  gangs,  and  likely,  as  a 
photograph  he  showed  me  later  proved,  to 
be  buried  under  forty  feet  of  snow  when  a 
temporal  came.  He  stood  in  the  low  door- 
way to  greet  me,  a  big,  bearded,  downright 
Scotchman,  little  dreaming,  I  daresay,  how 
welcome  in  this  silent  wilderness  that  wel- 
come seemed.  It  w^as  twilight  by  now — 
the  hour  which  the  Britisher's  teacup  fol- 
low^s  round  the  world.  It  was  ready  on  the 
table  and  w^ith  it  crisp  British  biscuits  and 
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the  inevitable  British  jam.  There  was  a 
fire  in  the  room,  which  was  more  than  could 
be  said  for  the  hotel  left  behind  in  Santiago, 
an  oil  stove  that  kept  the  place  piping  hot. 
There  were  bookcases  on  the  walls,  Kipling, 
Thackerav  and  Stevenson,  and  on  the  table 
the  ''Spectator,"  ''Pick  Me  Up"  and  "The 
Pink  Un."  There  was  the  company's  phy- 
sician, too — a  very  Dr.  Watson  of  a  doctor, 
who  came  in  from  skeeing,  presently,  in 
knickerbockers,  ruddy  and  cheerful,  and 
sat  down  with  us  to  tea.  The  Scotchman 
threw  up  his  hands  when  he  heard  what  I 
had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  walking,  be- 
came reassuringly  furious  when  he  heard 
that  the  luggage-carriers  had  not  been  pro- 
vided forthwith,  set  the  company's  tele- 
phone wire  burning  back  down  to  the  trail 
to  Los  Andes  and  on  up  the  pass  to  Caro- 
coles.  What  were  they  thinking  of,  what 
right  had  they  to  do  such  things,  how  could 
they  leave  this  poor  stranger  stranded  here 
in  the  mountains — now  in  English  and  in 
burring  Spanish,  while  I  sat  back  and 
beamed. 

When  the  big  lamp  had  been  lit  and  din- 
ner served,  from  some  recess  of  that  super- 
lative little  cave  appeared  our  providera^s 
wife — wonder  of  wonders  in  these  desolate 
mountains — a  gentle-voiced  English  speak- 
ing woman,  with  that  clear  northern  glance 
of  inteUigence  and  understanding  which 
the  gringo  somehow  often  misses  in  the 
prettier  eyes  of  the  Latin  Americans.  She 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
wrapping  us  about  in  a  certain  grateful 
sense  of  orderliness  and  God-fearing  dig- 
nity, and  we  dined  politely  and  well  that 
night  up  there  in  the  snow.  After  the  table 
was  cleared  we  gathered  round  the  stove 
and  smoked  and  talked  mightily  of  nations 
and  navies  and  wars,  as  strange  men 
thrown  thus  together  are  wont  to  do,  and 
the  world  seemed  a  very  good  old  world  in- 
deed, when  the  three  Indians  and  I  started 
up  the  trail  for  Carocoles  the  next  morning 
with  the  providera  waving  a  good-by. 

Portillo  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  slope 
as  Juncal  had  done.  In  spite  of  the  alti- 
tude and  the  weight  they  carried — one  with 
the  empty  steamer  trunk,  in  which  a  stick 
and  a  straw  hat  rattled  lugubriously,  the 
other  two  with  the  bag  and  gunny  sacks — 
they  chug-chugged  steadily  up  the  slope. 
We  met  the  Argentine  mail  coming  down — 
half  a  dozen  ponco-clad  burden-carriers 


who  gave  a  cheery  "  Buena^  Dias,  scnor  f" 
and  a  grin  and  a  "i/a'  yego'^  as  they 
stumped  away.  We  struck  Carocoles — a 
roomful  of  blueprints,  an  engineer,  more 
tinned  meat,  more  coffee — and  then,  just 
at  luncheon  time,  started  the  steep  climb 
over  the  Ciimbre.  It  was  close  to  twelve 
thousand  feet  now  and  like  climbing  a 
Gothic  roof.  We  took  turns  breaking  trail, 
each  man  stepping  into  the  footmarks  of 
the  man  ahead  and  every  fifty  yards  or  so 
the  burden-carriers  stopped  and  leaned  on 
their  staffs  and  puffing  in  a  strange  fashion 
like  steamboat  whistles  blowing  far  away, 
while  the  adventurous  mastiff  which  had 
followed  us  from  Carocoles  squatted  in  the 
snow,  panting  and  grinning  with  the  great- 
est good  humor.  We  had  been  at  it  stead- 
ily for  perhaps  two  hours  when  the  leader 
pointed  up  the  slope. 

"C/^m/(?/"  he  said,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  we  saw  a  figure  standing  out 
against  the  gray  sky. 

It  was  the  statue  which  the  two  nations 
set  there  when  they  signed  their  peace 
agreement.  It  stands  at  the  very  summit 
of  the  pass,  over  which  in  1825  the  great 
San  Martin  marched  his  men  into  Chile 
to  break  the  power  of  Spain,  on  the  line 
between  Chile  and  the  Argentine.  It  is  a 
statue  of  Christ,  standing  beside  a  cross, 
and  on  the  pedestal  two  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  sitting  back  to  back,  point  out  over 
the  tumbled  sea  of  peaks  and  valleys  to 
east  and  west. 

To  the  countries  who  set  it  there  it  means 
or  it  is  meant  to  mean,  an  everlasting  peace, 
and  to  us,  too,  it  meant  peace  and  that  the 
hardest  part  of  the  journey  was  over,  and 
we  unslung  burdens  and  rested  there  for  a 
moment,  in  great  cheerfulness,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  divide.  Then  we  sat  down  on 
our  sheepskins  and  slid  down  into  Argen- 
tina. It  was  done  with  great  eclat.  The 
chief  bandit  went  first,  with  my  legs  under 
his  arms,  as  though  we  were  schoolboys 
together;  the  other  two  followed,  the  packs 
and  the  trunk  piling  snow  before  them  like 
a  plough,  a  proceeding  calculated,  one 
might  fancy,  to  induce  strange  thoughts  in 
the  uneasy  stick,  umbrella,  straw  hat  and 
other  summer  vanities  locked  therein.  At 
the  foot  of  the  slope  was  Las  Cuevas,  one 
day  to  be  the  Argentine  end  of  the  tunnel, 
and  another  engineer's  camp.  Its  chief 
was   a   Norwegian,   the   providera  was  a 
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Frenchman  with  a  long  dehcatcly  curly 
beard  which  he  carefully  sprayed  with  a 
perfume  atomizer  before  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  that  night,  and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer was  an  American,  who  had  put  in 
machinery  all  over  the  world,  and  who 
averred  that  the  altitude  and  the  solitude 
got  on  his  nerves  so  that  a  man  might  come 
into  his  room  and  take  his  watch  from  under 
his  pillow  before  he  could  pull  a  gun,  even 
though  he  ''had  been  born  in  Boise  City 
and  seen  a  little  life  too."  We  had  just 
settled  once  again  that  night  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  Japanese  attacked 
Great  Britain  instead  of  Russia,  when  the 
telephone  buzzed  and  Carocoles  called 
across  the  Cumbre  that  another  white  man 
was  coming  over  and  if  I  could  wait  until 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  ^Ne  might  go 
down  together.  A  man  who  could  walk 
from  Juncal  to  Carocoles  in  one  day  and 
feel  like  crossing  the  Cumbre  before  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  was  worth  wait- 
ing for. 

He  came,  all  right,  a  lithe,  close-knit 
figure  in  riding  breeches  and  blue  serge 
coat,  swinging  down  the  slope  in  a  fashion 
that  showed  he  had  gone  'cross  country 
before.  He  had  no  baggage  but  a  battered 
kit  bag  which  contained  little,  apparently, 
but  the  trousers  that  matched  the  coat. 
With  this  outfit  he  was  ready  at  five  minutes' 
notice  for  the  town  or  "bush"  and  to  carry 
more  was  absurd.  You  could  always  buy 
clothes,  he  said,  throw  them  away  when  you 
moved  on  and  save  enough  on  baggage 
charges  to  buy  new  stuff  at  the  next  place. 
He  was  an  engineer — that  is  to  say,  he  had 
knocked  about  the  world  from  one  con- 
struction camp  to  another — and  it  was  quite 
true  to  South  America,  where  a  white  man 
with  mechanical  sense  is  valuable,  that  this 
unbranded  maverick,  who  might  have  been, 
from  his  face,  a  professional  bull-fighter  or 
a  bareback  rider  in  a  circus,  was  on  his  way 
to  England  to  buy  hydraulic  machinery  for 
some  South  Chilean  mines.  He  was  thirty, 
perhaps,  with  one  of  those  sinister,  yet  not 
unattractive  faces,  which  remind  one  of  a 
street-dog  whose  head  is  nicked  and  scarred 
with  many  battles.  He  talked  little,  asked 
no  questions  and  laughed,  when  he  did 
laugh,  harshly  and  rather  mirthlessly.  He 
had  come  from  Australia  originally,  the 
stick  he  swung  was  made  of  the  same  wood 
of  which  the  Fuegian  Indians  made  their 


bows,  and  he  could  ask  for  bread  or  its 
substitute  in  the  lingo  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
the  Zulu  country,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Australian  ''bush." 

He  spoke  of  the  remote  corners  of  the 
earth  as  men  do  of  shops  at  which  this  or 
that  thing  can  best  be  bought.  It  was 
"good"  down  here  in  South  America  now 
— no  use  going  to  the  Transvaal  any  more, 
nothing  in  Australia  for  him.  Whatever 
answered  to  him  for  the  rule-and-line  man's 
work  or  profession  seemed  something  wholly 
casual,  and  to  be  picked  up  or  caught, 
like  gold  or  trout.  I  was  a  fool  to  go  back 
to  the  States  by  way  of  Rio — why  in  hell 
didn't  I  take  the  New  Zealand  boat,  touch 
at  Cape  Town,  and  see  Australia?  You 
could  buy  a  bicycle  next  to  nothing  these 
days  and  the  roads  were  so  good  in  Austra- 
lia you  could  ride  all  over  the  place  and  see 
everything  worth  seeing  for  forty  dollars 
American. 

We  had  got  two  mules,  one  of  which  the 
muleteer  wanted  to  ride  and  one  of  which 
carried  the  baggage,  but  the  Australian  was, 
as  the  Los  Cuevas  providera  observed,  ^^nn 
diablo  a  andar,^^  and  we  swung  down  the 
slope  like  Indians.  And  in  that  thin  air, 
in  the  fresh  frostiness  of  morning,  nothing 
less  than  ropes  and  levelled  guns  could  have 
kept  a  live  man  on  a  mule.  We  had  just 
crossed  the  roof  of  the  continent,  on  our 
own  legs  and  lungs,  and  the  easy  slope 
stretched  below — down  to  the  foothills,  to 
the  panipa  far  below,  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  sea  and  the  long  up-trail  to  Europe  and 
the  States.  We  were  walking  down  the 
slope  of  the  world  and  the  world  lay  at 
our  feet. 

Aconcagua  heaved  up  on  the  left  through 
a  rift  in  the  valley,  vanishing  into  some 
gray  swirling  region  of  mist  and  snow. 
Fourteen  kilometers  brought  us  to  the 
steaming  baths  of  Puenta  del  Inca,  where 
a  winter-bound  hotel  keeper  dug  up  a  lunch 
from  his  stores  and  a  bottle  of  the  spicy 
Argentine  claret  to  wash  it  down,  and  then 
on  we  pushed.  Toward  sundown,  thanks 
to  a  telegram  sent  ahead  from  Puenta  del 
Inca,  a  fresh  mule  came  picking  his  way  up 
the  trail,  and  as  darkness  closed  in  the  snow 
gave  way  and  we  began  to  rattle  over  dry 
stones.  This  was  so  exhilarating  that  when 
we  reached  the  Paramillo  de  Las  Vacas, 
where  we  had  planned  to  spend  the  night, 
we  saddened  the  mule-driver  and  infuriated 
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the  mules  by  deciding  to  push  on  three  more 
kilometers  to  Zanjon  Amarillo,  to  which  the 
railroad  was  still  open  and  where  we  might 
catch  a  repair  train  the  next  day. 

Night  settled  down.  Every  few  hundred 
vards  we  had  to  make  wide  detours  where 
slides  had  heaped  the  roads  with  rocks; 
nothing  but  a  continuous  bombardment 
kept  the  mules  moving  at  all.  But  the 
thought  of  getting  back  to  a  railroad,  of  a 
lodging  for  the  night — to  my  disordered 
imagination  even  a  Ijath  seemed  possible — 
buoyed  us  on.  A  lone  light  presently 
sparkled  down  the  canyon.  We  reached 
the  deserted  station  and  unslung  the  packs. 
We  had  walked  and  ridden  forty-three  kilo- 
meters that  day — descending  to  slightly  be- 
low eight  thousand  feet — twenty-seven 
miles,  most  of  it  over  a  rough  snow  trail 
which  was  a  succession  of  frozen  mule- 
tracks  a  foot  or  two  deep.  We  were  just 
relaxing  in  that  self-congratulatory  coma 
which  follows  such  an  adventure  when  the 
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mule  driver,  who  had  disappeared  toward 
the  one  light  in  the  place,  came  back  with 
the  information  that  no];ody  would  take  us 
in.  It  could  not  i^e  possible.  Here  were 
two  travellers  with  money  in  their  belts, 
here  was  an  impoverished  Andean  station- 
master,  light,  fire,  food,  warmth — no,  it 
must  be  impossible.  I  went  myself.  A 
woman  opened  the  door,  a  scant  two  inches, 
no  more.  No,  she  had  no  food,  no  place 
for  us  to  sleep,  no  blankets  to  lend  us  to 
sleep  outside,  not  even  a  bite  of  bread  nor 
a  swallcnv  of  wine.  No  nothing — absolutj- 
niente  nada!  And  the  door  closed.  Ap- 
parently she  was  afraid  of  us.  There  were 
bandits  in  the  Cordilleni.  And  we  were 
they.  It  seems  amusing  now  but  it  didn't 
then.  It  was  a  vast  cosmic  tragedy — two 
heroes  poised  here  somewhere  between  two 
oceans,  in  a  rockv  desert  on  a  winter  nisjht, 
lame,  fagged,  no  food,  no  Ijlankets,  no  one 
to  appreciate  their  heroism..  The  mule 
man  came  at  last  to  the  rescue.     A  friend  of 
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his,  he  mumbled  in  his  queer  hngo,  three 
kilometers  further  down  the  canyon,  might 
take  us  in.  Was  it  possible  to  propel  our 
battered  carcasses  three  kilometers  more? 
Not  weeping,  but  half  way  to  tears,  as  Peer 
Gynt  would  say,  we  packed  the  outraged 
mules  again  and  started  down  the  track. 

Of  course  one  might  have  known  that 
there  would  be  trouble.  You  can't  fool  all 
the  mules  all  the  time.  I  got  dow^n  from 
mine  finally  after  vainly  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  other  two  by  kicking  a  steady 
tattoo  on  his  ribs  and  found  that  by  w^alking 
behind  him  he  also  could  be  induced  to 
walk.  The  instant  I  came  up  on  a  level 
with  his  head  he  stopped  as  though  turned 
to  stone.  I  had  just  worked  out  this  system 
when  a  light  twinkled  in  the  distance,  a  dog 
barked,  and  through  the  darkness  came  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  as  the  other  mules  were 
galvanized  to  life.  At  the  sound  my  mule 
started  as  though  shot  out  of  a  gun.  I  just 
managed  to  catch  the  pack  behind  the  sad- 
dle and  for  a  hundred  yards  we  pursued 
this  unequal  race  when,  just  as  we  were 
scrambling  up  a  gully,  I  was  struck  in  the 
chest  by  a  cannon  ball.  I  dropped  and 
rolled  down  the  stones  with  as  much  aban- 
don and  realism  as  though  I  were  being 
employed  by  a  biograph  agent  to  assist  in 
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manufacturing  a  view  of  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur.  Then  all  was  still.  The  events 
of  his  past  life  filed  in  quick  succession 
across  the  traveller's  brain,  as  he  stared  up 
at  the  unsympathetic  zenith.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  smell  of  dust  and  shrubs,  of 
stars  twinkling  far  overhead.  It  seemed 
sad  to  die  there,  so  far  from  home  and 
friends,  alone,  cut  off  in  one's  bloom  under 
these  cold  Andean  stars. 

Came  a  call — like  a  life-belt  to  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner — ^^  Patron!  Patron  I  ^^  It 
was  our  bandit,  another  of  those  charming 
professional  bandits  like  the  one  who  had 
slid  down  hill  with  me,  leading  my  mule 
and  w^anting  to  know  if  I  was  hurt.  My 
wind  returned.  I  was  not  dead,  only  a 
toothbrush  in  an  inside  pocket  was  shat- 
tered beyond  repair.  And  we  rode  on  to 
our  lodging  for  the  night,  the  mule  laughing 
lightly  on  the  way. 

It  was  a  stone  hut  like  a  little  cave  with  a 
corrugated  iron  roof  and  a  low  door 
through  which  shone  lamp  and  firelight. 
Our  host  stood  in  front  of  it,  a  mongrel, 
half-breed  sort  of  fellow,  keeping  back  his 
dogs.  This,  at  least,  should  have  been  a 
regular  bandit  and  this  is  what  he  did. 

''  Biiena^  nocJies,  senor  I'^  he  said,  and 
cursing  back  the  dogs,  he  took  me  by  the 
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hand  and  led  me  into  the  hut  as  though  I 
were  a  princess.  Supper  was  already  cook- 
ing on  the  stove  for  him  and  his  friends, 
who,  judging  by  the  wine  jug  and  the  half- 
drained  tumblers,  were  preparing  to  make 
a  night  of  it;  but  they  wrapped  their 
ponchos  about  them  and  withdrew  to  one 
side,  while  he,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
heart  with  abject  apologies  for  his  '' pobre 
casa/'  made  us  sit  down  on  the  only  bench. 
It  was  drawn  up  to  a  shelf-table  against  the 


wall  on  which  the  bloody  head  of  a  sheep, 
apparently  butchered  that  day,  stared  lugu- 
briously out  of  fishy  eyes.  He  brought  out 
some  of  the  unleavened  pie-crusty  bread  and 
the  spicy  native  wine,  while  his  wife,  cutting 
some  pieces  from  a  chicken  which  had  been 
boiled,  head  and  all,  down  to  the  very  bill, 
put  them  on  to  broil.  If  he  had  been 
brought  up  on  tales  of  Spanish  hospitality, 
he  could  have  done  no  more.  Continually 
he  apologized  for  his  poor  house,  every 
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move  made  near  us  was  with  a  ''con  su 
permiso,''^  and  when  we  tried  to  apologize 
for  our  intrusion  and  he  heard  that  the 
Austrah'an  had  once  worked  on  the  Caro- 
coles  division,  he  said  that  "to  have  work 
for  Hehnundson  was  worth  four  letters  of 
introduction."  He  was  an  Argentine  and 
his  wife  was  a  Chilean,  but  he  ''knew  the 
Ingles"  and  thought 
they  were  a  particu- 
larly fnie  gente.  When 
we  were  done  he  led  us 
with  great  ceremony 
into  the  little  white- 
washed, hermetically 
sealed  room  adjoining, 
containing  the  only 
bed  he  owned.  He 
brought  in  a  tumbler 
of  water  and  set  it  on 
the  box  beside  the  bed. 
'^Siempre  bueno,^'  he 
said,  looking  from 
the  glass  to  us,  and 
spreading  out  his 
hands.  And  then, 
when  he  had  us  there, 
two  tired  white  men 
supposedly  with 
money  in  their  clothes 
and  helpless  before 
him  and  his  friends, 
he  unslung  his  own 
revolver,  a  big  Colt's 
44,  and  with  as  much 
care  as  though  he  were 
sighting  a  cannon, 
laid  it  on  the  box  be- 
side the  glass  of 
water,  with  the  muzzle  pointed  toward  the 
door  and  ready  to  our  hands. 

We  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary  that  night 
while  the  bandits,  drinking  each  other's 
'^saluds^'  and  wailing  the  melancholy  cries 
with  which  the  mountaineers  drive  their 
mules,  sent  strange  storm-winds  blowing 
through  our  dreams.  The  next  morning 
we  flagged  a  wrecking  train,  and  with  that 
intoxicating  speed  which  only  those  who 
have  experienced  for  a  few  days  the  tragic 
littleness  of  a  human's  machinery  can  un- 
derstand, swept  down  to  Uspallata.  Here 
we  must  needs  sleep  on  the  station  floor 
that  night  and  wait  the  next  day  while  the 
wrecking-crew  shovelled  avalanches  off  the 
track.     We — the  Australian  and  an  Eng- 
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lishman  whom  I  had  met  on  a  West  Coast 
boat  and  never  exjjected  to  see  again — 
played  bridge,  shot  at  bottles,  and  vainly 
tried  to  lure  a  neighborhood  condor  into 
seeing  distance  by  climbing  half  way  up  a 
mountain,  lying  down  on  a  bare  rock  and 
pretending  to  be  dead,  and,  toward  sun- 
down, at  last  started  down  the  ninety-two 
kilometers  to  M  e  n  - 
doza.  In  a  tool-car, 
lit  only  by  our  cigar- 
e  1 1  e  s ,  we  swayed 
round  canons  and 
over  bridges,  rolled 
down  through  the 
foothills,  and  at  bed- 
time  climbed  out  of 
the  car  into  warm  air 
and  what  might  have 
been  a  Kansas  county- 
seat,  with  a  grocery 
store  on  the  corner 
and  long  streets  with 
elms  arching  over 
them,  lit  by  electric 
lights. 

All  our  movements 
the  next  day  were 
characterized  by  that 
exaggerated  1  e  i  s  ure  - 
liness,  amounting  al- 
most to  calculation, 
that  dreamy  benig- 
nity, which  men  who 
have  been  roughing 
it  for  a  time  exhibit 
when  they  find  them- 
selves  once  more 
lapped  in  the  infinite 
comforts  of  civilization.  Lazily  we  strolled 
across  the  sunshiny  court  to  the  bath-rooms 
and  wallowed  interminably  in  stone  tubs 
as  big  as  life -boats,  dressed  and  break- 
fasted with  exquisite  care,  and  drifted  about 
town  with  a  sort  of  moon-struck  purr. 

It  was  a  comfortable  little  city  of  thirty 
thousand  or  so,  with  broad  overhanging 
trees  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of  the  soil, 
of  agricultural  vigor  and  wholesomeness, 
different  from  the  average  Latin-American 
town.  Its  main  street  was  full  of  shops  for 
harness  and  farm  machinery,  and  in  some 
of  the  stores  machines  were  demonstrating 
as  at  a  county  fair.  Capable-looking  farmers 
watched  them — doubtless  from  the  vine- 
yards round  about — and  among  them  were 
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Italians  in  corduroys  and  with  bright  hand- 
kerchiefs around  their  necks,  a  husky,  thick- 
necked  breed,  different  from  most  of  the 
immigrants  who  flock  to  our  shores.  Down 
this  cobble-stoned  street,  which  was  wide, 
overhung  with  trees  rather  like  our  northern 
elms,  and  named  after  the  great  San  Mar- 
tin, they  had  their  corso,  or  carriage  parade 
that  afternoon.  Victorias  with  bells  on 
the  tongue  and  two-wheeled  country  carts 
pounded  over  the  cobble-stones  at  a  brisk 
trot,  so  that  the  band,  which  stood  in  a 
circle  on  the  broad  sidewalk,  was  complete- 
ly drowned  out.  But  the  happy  farmers 
and  Mendoza's  distingiiidas — husky,  hand- 
some young  Chloes,  dark-skinned  and  dark- 


eyed,  with  a  shadow  of  down  on  the  upper 
lip  and  painted  and  powdered  regardless — 
didn't  mind  this  in  the  least  and  rattled  en- 
thusiastically on,  beaming  from  ear  to  ear. 
There  was  a  certain  provincial  good  humor, 
a  rather  exhilarating  vulgarity  about  all  this 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  this  country  of 
princely  estancias,  of  cattle  and  wheat  and 
wine,  of  grazing  land,  stretching  flat  as  a 
sea  from  horizon  to  horizon — the  pastoral 
echo  of  the  raw,  splendid  metropolis  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

They  were  thriving,  provident  folk,  these 
Mendozians,  just  such  a  first  generation  as 
that  which  gathered  the  money  for  those 
who  are  sowing  the  wind  in  Buenos  Aires 
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to-day.  One  of  their  endowment  insurance 
organizations  had  just  celebrated  its  fifth 
anniversary — the  windows  of  its  office  on 
this  same  main  street  were  hung  with  copies 
of  a  paper  it  had  pubhshed  containing  re- 
ports of  its  progress  and  portraits  of  some 
of  its  sturdiest  subscribers.  On  the  middle 
page  was  a  large  family,  all  of  whom,  from 
the  bull-necked  father,  with  his  stubby 
fingers  set  firmly  on  his  knees,  to  the  baby 
in  arms,  had  paid  up  their  premiums  in  ad- 
vance and  were  star  members  of  the  '"  Caja 
Internacional.^'  One  enthusiastic  subscriber 
had  contributed  a  poem: 

International  Strong  Box 
Institution  powerful, 
Which  advances  ever  gloriously 
In  pursuit  of  its  high  ideal 

Arriba  los  corazones ! 
Nada  de  miedos  pueriles! 
Si  hoy  nos  contamiis  por  miles 
Pronto  seremos  millones  1 

More  in  the  real  Mendoza  manner  was 
a  dialogue  between  father  and  little  son, 
which  ran  as  follows: 

Nino:     Papa,  give  me  five  centavos. 

Padre:  Why  do  you  want  that,  my 
hijito  ? 

Nino:     To  buy  caramels. 

Padre:  Caranielas  I  Ah,  what  so  wretched 
things  are  those  caranielas !  You  will 
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make  yourself  sick  and  destroy  your  teeth. 
Never  eat  caramels,  my  hijito. 

Nino:     What  shall  I  buy  then  ? 

Padre:  Nothing,  my  boy,  because  you 
don't  need  anything.  Why  not  put  the  live 
centavos  which  I  give  you  every  day  to  some 
better  use? 

Nino:  And  what  should  I  do  with  them, 
Papaito  ? 

Padre:  Put  them  in  a  bank  which  I  will 
tell  you  about.  Then  at  the  end  of  a 
month  how  many  would  you  have  in  the 
Httle  bank?     Can  you  count  that  much? 

Nino:  Certainly,  papa ;  thirty  days  mul- 
tiplied by  five  will  give  me  one  hundred  and 
fifty  centavos. 

Padre:  Correct — a  dollar  and  a  half. 
That  little  sum  deposited  each  month  in  the 
Caja  I nternacional  will  bring  you  after 
twenty  years  a  good  pension  for  all  vour 
life. 

Nino:  Dios  miol  And  must  I  wait 
twenty  years  to  receive  the  pension  ? 

Padre:  Yes — the  time  is  long,  but  the 
sacrifice  you  make  is  insignificant,  and  be- 
sides, how  old  are  you  now  ? 

Nino:     Ten  years,  little  papa. 

Padre:  Very  well.  When  you  are  thirty 
and  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  will  it  not 
seem  a  great  joy  to  receive  every  month  a 
pension  ? 


Juncal,  on  the  Chilean  side,  at  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  seventy-eight  hundred  feet. 


Nino:  You  do  not  know,  papa,  how 
this  idea  pleases  me!  I'll  begin  to-day  to 
save  all  the  centavos  you  and  mamma  give 
me,  but — A  doubt  comes  to  me 

Padre:  Speak,  my  son,  what  may  that  l)e  ? 

Nino:  Tell  me,  papa,  if  rascals  should 
steal  all  the  money  in  the  Caja  Interna- 
cional,  how  could  it  pay  the  pensions  it 
promises  ? 

Padre:  That  is  impossible,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  all  the  money  des- 
tined to  pay  pensions  is  invested  in  great 
buildings,  houses,  land,  etc.,  which  produce 


large  incomes,  and  which,  as  you  can  very 
well  comprehend,  no  thief  can  steal  or  put 
in  his  pocket-Vjook.  And,  secondly,  I  must 
tell  you  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  Caja 
Internacional  are  all  honorable  men,  who 
watch  its  interests  tirelessly,  will  permit  no 
thefts  nor  irregularities. 

This  seems  to  prove  it,  and  after  the  father 
explains  how  the  pension  may  be  obtained 
before  twenty  years  by  paying  a  larger 
premium,  the  thrift}'  youngster  decides  to 
take  out  two  annuities. 

"  So  that  I  will  receive  two  pensions! "  he 
cries.  "  One  ten  years  from  now  and  the 
other  in  twenty.  Oh,  what  happiness ! 
Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  papa!  I 
want  no  more  caramels,  nor  sweets,  nor 
toys  of  any  kind!" 

Except  for  the  sight  of  this  quaint  corsOy 
whanging  up  and  down  the  Boulevar  San 
Martin,  delighted  with  itself  and  drowning 
out  the  band,  and  of  the  theatre  audience 
that  night  with  half  the  young  men  in  the 
parquet  in  their  hats  and  a  gentleman  in  a 
proscenium  box,  one  hand  on  the  hip, 
twirling  in  the  other  the  last  whisper  of  "e/ 
sport  Ingles,''  a  cane  fashioned  like  a  golf 
stick,  with  a  silver  cleek  for  a  handle — time 
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was  lacking  to  ])enetrate  very  deeply  into 
what  the  Mendoza  society  editor  called 
*'our  gran  mundo.^^  Indeed,  it  appeared 
that,  at  the  moment,  there  was  a  slight 
slump  in  the  activities  of  Mendoza's  gay 
world.  ''We  have  heard,"  admitted  the 
society  editor,  with  that  veiled  and  conserv- 
ative phraseology  necessary  in  communities 
of  moderate  size,  ''a  number  of  conversa- 


''  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  men  say 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  plan  attrac- 
tive things,  for  they  often  fmd  that  when, 
with  the  best  intentions,  they  have  gone  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  work,  they  are 
obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  thing,  owing 
to  insurmountable  oi)stacles. 

"The  fact  is,"  concludes  the  editor,  "the 
blame  is  on  both  sides.     Let  us  hope  that 
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tions  tending  to  devise  means  to  discover 
some  variation  in  the  programme  of  our 
distractions,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
wholly  and  exclusively  theatre-parties." 

There  had  been,  apparently,  a  lack  of 
team-work.  "It  would  always  be  easy," 
said  the  society  editor,  "  to  find  a  solution  in 
those  moments  of  crisis  which  occasionally 
assault  our  social  life  when,  in  spite  of  the 
general  desire,  not  a  single  -fiesta  is  realized,  if 
those  remedies  could  be  put  in  practice  which 
the  ladies,  without  troubling  much  about 
it,  hit  upon  in  their  informal  gatherings. 

"According  to  the  ladies,  they  are  more 
enthusiastic,  and  if  they  could  act  with  all 
the  freedom  which  the  masculine  sex  uses, 
we  should  never  have  to  lament  those  oc- 
casional seasons  of  boredom.  They  are 
often  overheard  to  make  vigorous  recrimi- 
nations against  the  young  men. 


the  good  intentions  now  active  may  succeed 
in  bringing  some  new  element  into  the  dis- 
tracciones  de  nuestro  gran  mundoJ^ 

From  this  metropolis  of  the  foothills,  the 
bi-weekly  express — a  compartment  sleeping- 
car,  what  looked  like  an  ordinary  Pullman, 
several  day-coaches  and  a  dining-car — like 
an  overland  train  at  home  except  for  the 
unfamiliar  width  necessitated  by  the  broad 
trans-continental  gauge — hurried  us  away 
the  next  evening  toward  Buenos  Aires.  All 
night  we  rode  and  the  next  morning  were 
whirling  eastward  at  fifty  miles  an  hour 
across  the  level  pampa.  It  was  raining, 
all  the  earth  was  saturated  and  hung  with 
mists,  and  under  this  mist,  although  the 
last  week  in  July,  and  midwinter,  the  cattle 
were  still  grazing  on  "green  feed."  The 
prairie  was  level  as  a  summer  sea — once  the 
track  was  laid  for  two  hundred  miles  with- 
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out  a  curve,  as  straight  as  a  line  ruled  across 
a  sheet  of  paper — from  horizon  to  horizon 
only  grass  and  cattle  and  more  cattle  and 
more  grass.  From  time  to  time  appeared 
a  station,  with  shabby  buildings  clumped 
round  about,  a  stockade,  grain  elevator 
perhaps,  a  few  bronzed  cattlemen  in 
ponchos^  boots  covered  with  pasty  mud. 
Nothing  else  broke  the  level  earth.  And 
after  the  West  Coast  deserts,  the  choked 
and  drowsy  jungles  of  the  North,  these 
infinite  open  stretches,  with  their  brown 
armies  of  long-horned  steers,  unrolling,  mile 
after  mile  and  hour  after  hour,  saturated 
with  moisture,  fertile,  enveloped  in  mists, 
seemed  limitless  as  a  sea,  suggested  a 
potentiality  and  fecundity  incalculable. 

Darkness  shut  down  on  the  prairie,  there 
came  more  frequent  stations,  suburbs  at 
last,  then  the  twinkling  extent  of  the  city. 
A  hotel  courier  in  uniform  put  me  into  a 
cab,  the  cab  rolled  quietly  off  to  the  hotel 
over  asphalt  streets  glistening  under  arc 
lamps  and  dripping  with  rain.  A  hall-boy 
and  a  chamber-maid,  in  neat  black  and 
white,  led  the  way  to  my  room  and  turned 
on  the  lights.  It  was  extremely  magnifi- 
cent. The  lamps,  shaded  in  rose-colored 
silk,  suffused  in  a  mellow  luxuriance  the 
brass  bedstead  with  its  counterpane  of  silk 
and  down  quilt  folded  at  the  foot,  the  win- 
dow curtains  of  heavy  rose-colored  silk,  the 
polite  writing-desk  with  its  candle,  wax, 
seal,  and  carefully  arranged  note  paper, 
bearing  the  monogram  of  the  house. 


The  majordomo  knocked  to  get  Sefwr^s 
name  and  to  ask  if  he  had  dined.  The 
luggage  followed  and  with  it  the  freshly 
starched  maid,  carrying  one  of  the  gunn\- 
sacks,  still  a  trifle  damp  and  smelly  from 
the  mountain  snows.  She  held  it  as  far  as 
she  could  at  arm's  length,  dropped  it  in  a 
corner  and  tripped  out  with  lifted  eye- 
brows. It  began  to  be  a  little  lonesome; 
gone  were  the  barl)arous  inns  of  the  prov- 
inces where  one  sent  the  half-ljreed  mozos 
away  laughing,  with  a  good-natured  push 
on  the  head.  I  ventured  to  the  door  and 
peered  down  into  the  inner  court.  The 
guests  had  mostly  finished  their  dinners 
and  were  taking  their  coffee  there.  There 
were  a  German  father  and  mother  and 
their  tall  son,  one  unmistakable  American 
female  voice,  the  inevitable  Britishers.  All 
were  in  evening  clothes,  all  emanated  the 
tourist's  vaguely  irritating  air  of  ignorance 
and  self-complacency.  Dinner  was  still 
being  served  in  the  room  adjoining, 
the  orchestra  feverishly  playing,  and  from 
there  and  up  from  the  inner  court  rose 
a  composite  breath,  of  heat,  the  odor  of 
food,  wine,  smoke  and  perfume,  of  flow- 
ing, aimless  talk,  the  unmistakable  breath 
of  a  city  hotel,  of  sophisticated  wealth  and 
worldliness.  It  was  a  long,  long  way  to 
Las  Cuevas  and  the  Cumbre  and  Port- 
illo,  and  the  walk  down  hill  that  frosty 
morning.  We  had  stepped  across  the  con- 
tinent indeed,  and  back  into  the  world 
again. 
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Their  gardens  of  enchantment  lean 

So  wooingly  along  the  lake! 
A  Soul  of  Fragrance — all  unseen — 

Steals  forth,  its  captive  souls  to  take! 

So  wooingly  those  gardens  lie 

Above  the  dreaming,  moonlit  lake — • 

And  walking  there,  in  days  gone  by, 
I  lost  my  heart — and  gained  heart-ache. 

Oh,  did  you  ])ass  their  open  gate? 

Or  did  you  fondly  pass  therethrough? 
Say,  did  you  tarry  there  till  late — 

And  did  my  heart  not  speak  to  you  ? 


THE    GENERAL    MANAGER 

By  Robert   Her  rick 


I  T.  L  U  S  T  RATIONS     BY     E  .     F  U  II  R 


gJHE  hostess,  rapidly  sweeping 
her  field  after  the  first  con- 
versational skirmish,  ob- 
served but  one  silent  spot  of 
discontent.  Mrs.  Bracefield, 
who  had  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  prize  men,  was  intently  study- 
ing the  arrangement  of  roses  in  front  of  her 
plate.  The  distinguished  lawyer  on  the 
lady's  left  was  still  gayly  occupied  with  his 
neighbor,  and  apparently  Harry  Stearns — 
her  latest  treasure — had  missed  fire  com- 
pletely with  the  clever  young  widow — who 
was  the  very  person  for  him  to  know.  The 
young  man's  eyes  were  travelling  furtively 
to  the  group  at  the  next  corner,  as  if  he 
were  getting  ready  to  cast  his  fly  in  that 
direction.  And  so,  at  the  risk  of  upsetting 
things  generally,  the  hostess  leaned  for- 
ward and  interposed: 

"Julie,  has  Mr.  Stearns  told  you  that 
Caracas  story  of  his?  You've  not  heard 
about  it,  I  suppose — ^you've  been  back  such 
a  short  time.  Do  get  him  to  tell  you  his 
marvellous  adventure." 

Mrs.  Bracefield,  thus  directly  stirred, 
gave  her  neighbor  a  dubious  glance,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  she  should  accord  him 
this  final  chance  to  retrieve  himself.  Her 
dark  eyebrows  wrinkled  inquiringly. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Marquis  means  the  Pen- 
berg  affair,"  the  young  man  explained  good- 
naturedly.  "There  was  a  lot  about  it  at 
the  time  in  the  papers.  You  see  old  Pen- 
berg  wrecked  a  bank — just  put  on  his  hat 
one  day  after  luncheon  and  walked  off  with 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  nobody  could  get 
on  his  track  for  some  weeks.  Then  the 
Star — that's  my  paper — had  a  straight  tip 
from  a  woman  who  wasn't  invited  to  go 
along,  as  she  had  expected,  that  our  man 
was  on  board  a  tramp  steamer  he  had 
chartered,  on  his  way  to  South  America. 
The  Star  gave  me  and  another  man  the  job 
to  hunt  him  up,  run  him  to  ground  and  get 
him  extradited,  if  it  could  be  done.  He 
led  us  a  good  chase  all  right  for  six  weeks. 
But  we  got  him!" 

"     "Tell  me  all  about  it,"  Mrs.  Bracefield 
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urged,  opening  her  large  eyes  in  genuine 
interest  for  the  first  time  that  evening. 
"How  did  you  manage  to  catch  him?" 

And  thereupon  the  Star  reporter  told  her 
plentifully  of  his  great  adventure,  warming 
to  the  story  as  it  unwound,  picturing  the  old 
defaulter  in  unpremeditated  strokes  of  curt 
slang,  with  some  final  remarks  on  criminal 
psychology  of  an  unbookish  nature. 

"But,"  commented  Mrs.  Bracefield,  as 
he  neared  the  end,  leaning  on  her  elbow 
and  facing  the  young  man,  with  total  neglect 
of  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  was  now 
looking  covetously  in  her  direction — "what 
a  splendid  story!" 

"  It  was  good  stuff,"  the  reporter  agreed 
simply,  mistaking  the  drift  of  her  words. 

' '  Aren't  you  going  to  do  something  with 
it?" 

"I  should  say  I  did  do  something  with 
it !  Columns  of  cable  for  two  w^eeks.  They 
played  it  up  front  page,  and  it  was  copied 
all  over  the  country." 

"  Oh,"  she  explained  wdth  a  little  laugh, 
"I  meant  something  worth  while — a  play 
or  a  book.     You  tell  it  so  aw^fuUy  well!" 

"What  for?  It  was  all  in  the  papers," 
he  replied  indifferently.  "  Most  everybody, 
I  guess,  has  forgotten  it  by  this  time.  But 
it  was  good  stuff!"  He  smiled  regretfully 
as  at  the  memory  of  a  youthful  exploit. 
"I'll  send  you  the  clippings,  if  you'd  like 
to  run  'em  over." 

"Bring  them,  instead,"  Mrs.  Bracefield 
corrected,  wdth  an  encouraging  smile  on  her 
little  mouth.  And  thus  peace  was  made 
between  them. 

The  reporter's  story  had  taken  them 
through  the  remaining  courses,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  looked  sulkily  at  the 
young  man  when  the  hostess  rose.  But 
Mrs.  Bracefield,  w^ithout  sparing  him  a 
glance,  turned  again  to  the  reporter,  a  swift 
little  stab  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"You  know  you  shouldn't  have  talked 
to  me  as  you  did  at  first — shouldn't  talk  like 
that  to  any  woman  you'd  just  met  for  the 
first  time,"  she  admonished. 

"Talk  how?     What  way?"     The  young 
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man's  face  showed  his  consternation,  and 
he  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  empty  wine 
glasses. 

''So— intimately!" 

"I  guess  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  any 
differently,"  the  young  man  replied,  trying 
to  recall  his  wandering  remarks  on  their 
sitting  down. 

"I'll  explain — when  you  come  to  see 
me!"  And  with  a  last  forgiving  smile,  her 
brown  head  slightly  lowered,  she  passed  in 
front  of  him  to  join  their  hostess.  .  .   . 

"My  dear,  I  didn't  have  a  moment  to 
explain  to  you,"  Mrs.  Marquis  murmured, 
linking  Mrs.  Bracefield  to  her.  "But  I 
thought  you  would  find  him  out — you're  so 
clever  about  people.  He's  raw,  but  he  is 
a  genius  in  his  way,  so  Bob  Cruttwell  says. 
His  story  in  the  Star  of  the  Penberg  capture 
was  marvellous — so  graphic,  so  funny,  too 
— and  he  showed  nerve !  Did  you  get  it  all 
out  of  him?  .  .  .  Where  does  he  come 
from  ?  .  .  .  Who  knows  ?  Out  of  the  West, 
East,  North:  he's  just  emerging  with  his 
talent  in  his  hand  !  But  they  say  he  drinks, 
and,  of  course,  wherever  he  comes  from,  it 
must  have  been  something — well,  rather 
plain!" 

"Rather!"  Mrs.  Bracefield  assented.  But 
she  made  a  movement  with  her  pretty  hand 
as  though  she  would  say  that  plainness 
didn't  count  in  such  cases — it  was  almost 
the  rule.  She  seemed  willing  to  hear  more 
about  the  young  man,  and  Mrs.  Marquis 
added  almost  earnestly : 

"You  might  do  so  much  for  him,  Julie, 
if  you  only  would!" 

"I?"  But  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
did  not  wholly  disclaim  this  flattering  at- 
tribution of  power. 

"  Yes,  if  you  would  only  take  him  on " 

"Take  him  on?"  Mrs.  Bracefield's 
brow  contracted  at  the  phrase. 

"  Oh,  you  know:  show  him  things,  teach 
him  to  manage  himself,  just  what  you  did 
for  Percy  Henderson — and  the  others.  He 
needs,  oh,  a  lot  of  things — direction,  in- 
spiration, perhaps,"  she  suggested  slyly. 
"He's  splendid  material,  I  am  sure." 

"Is  he  tractable?" 

"  That  depends,  of  course;  but  with  you, 
no  doubt — he's  really  a  nice  boy!" 

Mrs.  Bracefield,  animated  by  this  broad 
tribute  to  her  special  powers,  sipped  her 
coffee  and  mused. 

"He's  coming  to  see  me,  my  dear." 


"Good!" 

"I'll  look  him  over.  But  journalists," 
she  sniffed  dubiously,  "they've  never  been 
my  field,  exactly." 

"Everything  is  your  field,  Julie!"  the 
hostess  purred.  "Now  you  are  home  we 
are  all  going  to  run  more  smoothly.  You 
always  put  people  straight  on  the  track." 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear!"  the  young  widow 
protested,  stretching  her  slippered  foot  lux- 
uriously toward  the  fire.  "Tell  me  who 
else  is  doing  things." 


II 


There  was  no  one  present  to  record  that 
first  serious  conference  between  Mrs.  Brace- 
field and  the  young  journalist.  Probably 
the  latter  was  content  that  what  went  on 
in  the  little  drawing-room  should  be  hidden 
forever  in  the  unknown.  Mrs.  Bracefield's 
method  with  her  cases  combined  all  meth- 
ods, as  music  masters  sometimes  advertise; 
rather  it  was  a  special  method  for  each  case 
and  therefore  usually  successful  in  the  end. 
In  the  present  case  it  united  an  unexpect- 
edly large  amount  of  frank  criticism  with  a 
dash  of  personal  kindness,  a  touch  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  and  a  hint  of  maturing  age — 
though  both  were  young  enough  to  enjoy 
this  pose.  At  all  events  the  careless,  slangy 
young  man,  who  had  looked  at  life  too 
steadily  from  the  angle  of  Broadway  and 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  came  away  from  the 
Bracefield  house  at  dusk  very  sober.  He 
had  been  shown  wherein  his  dinner  con- 
versation was  unsuitable;  for  the  first  time 
he  suspected  his  vocabulary ;  and  he  glanced 
dubiously  at  the  more  striking  elements  of 
his  attire.  An  impatient  jerk  of  his  arm  as 
he  turned  the  first  corner  seemed  to  say — 

"Lord,  what  difference  does  it  make!" 
But  he  knew  already  in  his  heart  that  what- 
ever Mrs.  Bracefield  might  take  the  trouble 
to  say  or  imply  must  make  a  difference  to 
him  henceforth.  "And  I  guess  she  knows 
all  right  what  she's  about,"  he  added  in 
homely  homage.  .  .  . 

Apparently  Mrs.  Bracefield  had  come 
rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young 
reporter  was  good  enough  material  to  be 
in  her  field.  And  so,  starting  with  those 
newspaper  clippings  of  his  great  story,  she 
carefully  prepared  herself  on  the  new  case. 
That  was  her  way :  to  gather  all  the  tangi- 
ble facts  at  hand  and  prepare  from  them 
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in  the  delicate  aleml)ic  of  her  mind  a  search- 
ing summary  of  the  special  force  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  a  prescription — oh,  yes,  a 
very  definite  formula!  From  Stearns  she 
quickly  obtained  every  printed  word  that 
had  been  saved  from  the  scrap  basket — 
from  the  juvenile  contributions  to  fresh- 
water college  journalism  to  the  last  item 
run  through  the  typewriter  on  his  way  up- 
town to  see  her.  He  protested  always  that 
she  made  too  much  of  these  paper  scraps: 

''It's  just  the  mine-run,"  he  apologized 
modestly,  "so  much  per  day,  slate  and  coal 
mixed."  In  other  words,  the  things  seen 
with  a  pair  of  clear  black  eyes,  the  things 
heard  and  set  forth  in  all  the  zest  of  youth, 
in  all  the  delight  of  movement,  roar,  life! " 

''I  don't  take  them  seriously,"  she  ex- 
plained, laying  aside  the  last  bundle  he  had 
brought  in  and  preparing  to  go  out  with 
him,  "but  I  do  take  you  seriously.  There 
is  a  big  difference." 

She  smiled  wisely  as  she  looked  him 
over.  He  had  improved  vastly,  she  con- 
cluded, in  the  minor  details  of  shoes,  socks, 
ties.  And  his  manners  were  coming  on, 
his  way  with  people;  another  six  months 
would  see  that  side  of  her  task  completed 
— he  was  sensitive  to  distinctions.  Mrs. 
Bracefield  despised  the  social  sins  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Bohemia.  .  .  . 

"And  they  are  very,  very  good,  some  of 
the  things  you  do,"  she  continued,  sinking 
into  a  corner  of  the  hansom.  "I've  been 
all  over  them  again,  and  I  am  sure  " — her 
brows  contracted  judicially — "that  you 
have  it  in  you — the  real  thing !" 

The  young  man  had  heard  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  reporters  in  the  city,  but  it 
had  not  stirred  his  pulses  as  did  this  judg- 
ment from  Mrs.  Bracefield's  lips.  His  face 
became  serious  with  a  wondering  look  that 
nothing  could  have  brought  there  a  few 
months  before:  as  if  he  .were  straining  his 
eyes  to  see  what  was  a  little  beyond  the 
field  of  vision. 

"You're  good  to  bother  with  me,"  he 
murmured,  a  phrase  inadequately  describ- 
ing his  feeling,  that  w^as  always  on  his  lips 
these  days.  "  But  I  don't  see  it  as  large  as 
you  do.  Those  stories  are  all  right  for 
the  paper  of  course.  And  that's  enough, 
too,"  he  jerked  out,  a  bit  defiantly,  recol- 
lecting his  gaiety  in  dashing  off  those  lines 
of  the  moment  for  the  dollar  of  immediate 

joy- 


"But  it  isn't  enough!  And  that  is  just 
what  you  must  realize,"  she  corrected. 
"You  can  do  better  than  newspaper  stuff, 
merely  glanced  at  and  swept  into  waste. 
There  are  stories  hidden  in  your  para- 
graphs that  would  make  stunning  plays. 
And  you  must  do  a  play.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  on  that  point!" 

She  smiled  at  him  in  a  glow  of  successful 
divination. 

"  Play  it  is,  then !"  the  young  man  assented 
Hghtly.  "What  style  are  you  for?  Ro- 
mantic, Ibsen,  Shaw,  or  Fitch?" 

"Please!  I'm  perfectly  serious.  You 
could  write  as  good  a  play  as  Jaspers;  bet- 
ter, because  you  know  the  facts — life;  and 
Jaspers  has  nothing  but  the  manner.  He 
never  saw  anything  with  his  own  eyes." 

Jaspers,  whose  name  decorated  expan- 
sively the  bill-boards  as  the  author  of  the 
season's  "greatest  American  drama,"  had 
been  a  few  years  previously  Mrs.  Brace- 
field's  success.  In  fact  when  Bracefield 
died  it  was  supposed  that  the  dramatist 
might  step  in  due  season  into  the  vacant 
seat  beside  the  discoverer  of  his  talent. 
Instead,  he  had  written  this  successful 
play. 

"  I've  always  wanted  to  do  a  play,"  the 
young  man  admitted  shyly,  "but  I  never 
had  the  nerve — it  takes  so  much  experi- 
ence  " 

"Oh,  not  so  much.  You  can  do  it!" 
Mrs.  Bracefield  nodded  her  firm  chin  with 
conviction.  "  It's  harder  to  get  it  on — but 
leave  that  to  me !" 

The  look,  half  w^onder,  half  admiration, 
that  the  young  man  gave  her  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  confidence  was  no  longer 
blithe  and  boyish:  it  was  the  troubled  look 
of  the  man  who  sees  the  first  glow  of  distant 
light  in  his  soul.  The  increasing  intensity 
of  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  her  face  made 
her  look  away:  she  had  seen  that  look  be- 
fore in  men's  eyes,  in  other  cases.  She 
knew  that  it  was  the  birth-note  of  creative 
purpose,  and  with  it  went  admiration  for 
the  inspiring  intelligence,  and  subjection, 
which  might  turn  to  love.  That  also  could 
be  used,  if  skilfully  directed. 

"Yes,"  she  concluded  as  the  cab  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  concert  hall,  "you 
must  leave  the  newspaper,  and  devote  your- 
self to  something — big!  You've  had  all 
there  is  to  be  got  by  knocking  around  with- 
out purpose.     Now  for  your  real  work!" 
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And  as  the  soloist  launched  his  first  note, 
she  whispered,  ''I  shall  be  so  glad  when  it 
comes!"  .  .  . 

In  the  waves  of  ascending  melody  the  re- 
porter dreamed  what  there  might  be  in  his 
life  when  he  had  done  what  she  would  deem 
to  be  ''big." 


Ill 


Her  friends  called  the  little  nest  where 
Mrs.  Bracefield  housed  herself  in  the 
country  ''Inspiration  Mount."  She  had 
heard  the  gibe,  but  did  not  resent  it.  It 
was  a  minor  hill  in  a  minor  landscape,  the 
house  overlooking  a  flat  surface  of  Con- 
necticut woods  and  fields  with  a  distant 
peep  of  the  sea.  Here  Mrs.  Bracefield 
lived  in  company  with  a  docile  stepmother 
five  out  of  the  twelve  months — an  amiable 
and  mutually  beneficial  arrangement — and 
here  she  conducted  those  larger  operations 
with  men's  souls  that  had  spread  her  fame 
— in  small  Sabbath  parties  or  in  more  pro- 
tracted visits  and  communings. 

Poor  Bracefield  had  built  the  house  and 
lived  in  it  one  season.  With  its  subdued 
elegance,  its  complete  appropriateness  to 
their  resources  and  to  the  minor  landscape, 
it  was  a  testimonial  to  all  that  his  able 
wife  had  done  for  the  rising  young  archi- 
tect. .  .  . 

"  Of  course  it's  no  magnificent  scene  that 
we  survey,"  Mrs.  Bracefield  admitted  to 
the  novice;  "but  it  has  its  own  quality" — 
a  quality  that  corresponded  symbolically 
with  that  human  field  in  which  she  chose 
to  work. 

For  here  in  the  past  had  gathered  Ver- 
non, the  portrait  painter;  Sturtevant,  the 
critic;  not  to  mention  Jaspers,  the  most 
flashing  ornament  of  that  lengthening  chain 
she  had  busily  forged.  Here  came  in  due 
course  the  young  journalist,  now  ex- journal- 
ist, having  walked  out  of  the  Star  room  one 
fine  spring  morning  with  the  curt  explana- 
tion to  his  editor  that  he  was  tired  of 
"journalism!"  Never  before  had  he  used 
that  cold  term  in  reference  to  his  work  for 
the  Star.  Straightway  he  had  disappeared 
from  Park  Row  and  Broadway,  and  what- 
ever he  was  doing  was  being  done  in  retire- 
ment, in  a  farmhouse  not  far  from  Cullens' 
Corners — the  prosaic  postal  designation  of 
the  Bracefield  country  place. 

There  were  an  unusual  number  of  excel- 


lent spots  for  retirement  on  Inspiration 
Mount,  which  had  been  laid  out,  as  Jaspers 
once  remarked,  with  an  eye  for  intimate 
conversations:  a  clump  of  thick  bushes  Ijc- 
yond  the  pool  on  the  west  slope;  an  elm 
tree  with  a  high-backed  bench  farther  down 
the  hill;  and  best  of  all,  the  "ravine,"  an 
ambitious  name  for  a  tiny  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  young  firs.  Here  was  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  Inspiration  Mount,  to  which 
even  an  initiated  servant  rarely  dared  pene- 
trate on  urgent  occasions,  it  being  under- 
stood that  when  the  young  mistress  had 
withdrawn  to  this  spot  with  a  companion 
she  might  not  safely  be  disturbed.  And 
this  was  the  spot  where,  as  the  summer  wore 
on,  Stearns  might  most  often  be  found  on 
sunny  afternoons,  lounging  on  the  j)ine- 
needles,  reading,  discussing,  planning  his 
play^  under  the  kindling  eye  of  his  com- 
panion, who  lay  all  white  upon  a  purple 
rug,  shielding  her  face  from  the  descending 
sun  with  a  sheet  of  manuscript. 

However  the  play  might  be  coming  on, 
there  were  other  matters  getting  on  much 
faster.  Mrs.  Curtish,  that  discreet  step- 
mother, gently  indicated  the  fact. 

"Was  it  the  Ravine  again  this  afternoon, 
my  dear?  Joe  couldn't  find  you.  The 
Crutt wells  were  here, — so  sorry  to  miss  you. 
Yesterday  it  was  the  Borrowses.  I  had  to 
give  them  tea,  they  came  so  far,  and  we 
quite  ran  out  of  talk." 

"Oh,  people!  I  can't  bother  with  them 
all  the  time.  .  .  .  Harry's  play  is  coming 
on  so  well — there  is  so  much  to  talk  over." 
.  .  .  Then  after  a  moment  of  reflection — 
"We  might  have  the  Cruttwells  to  dinner 
some  day.     I  want  Bob  to  hear  the  play." 

"They  had  a  young  man  with  them,  a 
Mr.  Astern,  the  new  cartoonist  they  are 
trying  on  the  Eagle.^^ 

"  Sally  wrote  me  about  him,"  Mrs.  Brace- 
field replied  indifferently.  "They  can 
bring  him  to  dinner,  too,  if  they  want  to. 
Shall  we  say  Friday  ?  " 

The  dinner  came  off,  but  Stearns  did  not 
read  his  play.  There  was  still  much  to  be 
done  on  the  fourth  act,  and  Mrs.  Bracefield 
decided  it  would  not  be  wise  to  submit  it 
in  an  imperfect  state  to  the  editor  of  the 
Eagle,  who  was  an  influence  to  be  concil- 
iated in  matters  theatrical.  At  the  dinner 
the  cartoonist  had  the  honors.  Stearns, 
who  sat  at  the  hostess's  left,  displayed  an 
unaccountable  shyness,  not  to  say  gloom, 
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that  caused  Mrs.  Cruttwell  to  remark  on 
the  way  home: 

"What  has  happened  to  Harry  Stearns? 
He  used  to  be  positively  Ijoisterous,  and  to- 
night he  sat  hke  a  parson  all  through  din- 
ner, and  never  made  a  break!" 

'*Oh,  Julie  is  hypnotizing  him;  he's  in 
the  dumb  stage!"  her  husband  sneered. 
Hitherto  Cruttwell  had  kept  his  feet  from 
straying  into  the  common  path  of  their 
circle,  and  unduly  prided  himself  on  his 
rectitude. 

''It  was  not  what  I  meant,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
quis, who  was  also  of  the  party,  sighed, 
''when  I  urged  Julia  to  do  something  for 
Harry  Stearns.  She's  let  it  absorb  her 
completely  this  time,  neglected  the  rest  of 
us.  And  I've  offered  her  a  number  of  other 
enterprises,  and  she  won't  hear  of  them. 
Do  you  suppose — for  a  moment?"  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  horrified  whisper. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose,"  Cruttwell  scoffed. 
"She's  trying  a  new  method  on  him — high 
voltage  or  something  of  the  sort.  Perhaps 
he's  proving  obstinate.  It's  a  dangerous 
method,  I  admit,  especially  if  she  gets  a 
taste  for  it.  But  before  she  commits  her- 
self fatally,  the  young  man  will  have  to 
make  good.  Will  he  ?  That  story  he  sent 
me  didn't  promise  it:  all  poetry  and  vast 
emotions  and  language.  Mrs.  B.  has 
spoiled  a  good  reporter,  as  the  result  of  her 
efforts  so  far." 

"Oh,  Julie  will  draw  out,  if  that's  all," 
the  women  chorused. 

"The  lady  may  have  a  heart,  perhaps," 
ventured  the  cartoonist. 

"  Julie's  heart  is  a  special  kind — under 
perfect  control,"  Mrs.  Marquis  informed 
him  for  his  good.  "  It  was  never  known  to 
commit  her  to  a  mistake." 

IV 

Nevertheless,  the  "high  voltage" 
method  had  its  dangers,  as  Mrs.  Bracefield 
w^as  forced  to  recognize  that  very  night. 
After  the  others  had  gone,  she  strolled  with 
Stearns  towards  the  bit  of  woodland  through 
which  lay  his  path  to  the  farm  house.  She 
had  drawn  a  colored  wTap  about  her  white 
shoulders  and  arms,  and  was  holding  it  by 
one  hand  clasped  at  the  breast,  while  the 
other  just  touched  the  young  man's  arm  as 
he  guided  their  steps  through  the  tall  grass. 
His  eyes,  on  a  level  with  the  wave  of  brown 


hair,  studied  intently  her  sweetly  serious 
face.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  their  way 
he  stopped  and  made  her  turn  to  face  him. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?" 

"Tell  me — something,"  he  burst  out  ex- 
plosively. "Suppose  that  play  were  no 
good  at  all — as  likely  enough  it  isn't — just  a 
failure! — would  you  still  care — still  be- 
lieve?" he  corrected  quickly. 

With  only  a  moment's  thought,  she  an- 
swered deftly: 

"  Of  course  it  doesn't  depend  on  any  one 
thing.  You  may  spoil  a  dozen  canvasses, 
but  the  power  will  be  there  just  the  same — 
and  the  power  is  what  counts ! "  She  smiled 
reassuringly,  and  with  the  gentlest  pressure 
on  his  arm  directed  their  steps  onward. 

"That  doesn't  answer  me,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "  Suppose  there  isn't  any  power, 
nothing  uncommon — what  then?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  queried,  to 
gain  time. 

Taking  both  her  hands  in  his  he  de- 
manded searchingly: 

"Could  you  still  care  for  me — without 
the  rest  ?  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is 
what  any  man  would  mean!" 

She  hesitated,  with  upturned  eyes,  and 
then  she  found  the  right  answer. 

"But,  Harry,  I  cannot  suppose  anything 
so  unlikely.  You  are  always  yotc,  and  I 
can't  think  what  I  should  be  tow^ards  any 
other  you  than  the  one  I  know — who  is  to 
be  famous!"  Content  with  her  skill,  she 
pressed  his  hands  and  turned  once  more  to 
the  landscape,  which  was  taking  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon.  "  See ! "  She  motioned 
to  the  white  light  on  the  distant  hills. 

But  the  young  man  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted, and  w^hen  a  few  moments  later  she 
gave  him  her  hand  in  farewell  he  returned 
to  the  personal  note: 

"  JuHe,  you  put  the  power  into  me — and 
suppose  I  need  you  to  keep  it  there  alight  ?  " 

She  raised  her  clear  eyes  with  a  look  of 
tranquil  conviction. 

"No  woman  ever  put  a  power  into  a  man 
that  wasn't  there  already." 

"And  yet  I  know  that  you  have  lifted  me 
into  another  world,"  he  protested. 

"That's  a  splendid  speech  for  good 
night,"  she  laughed,  turning  to  retreat  up 
the  hill. 

"And  if  you  take  away  your  hand,"  he 
persisted,  "I  shall  tumble  down  into  that 
world  I  used  to  know  so  long  ago." 
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"  But  I  shan't  take  away  the  hand — until 
you  no  longer  need  it,"  she  replied  more 
tenderly.  ^'Now  good  night  to  you,  and 
bring  over  that  act  to-morrow  at  four." 

She  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill,  while  he 
lingered  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood  to 
watch  her  white  figure.  When  she  had 
reached  the  terrace  before  the  house  she 
turned,  looked  down  at  him,  waved  an  arm 
in  farewell  and  disappeared  into  shadow. 

V 

They  prolonged  the  summer  of  their 
content  into  a  still,  golden  autumn.  Day 
by  day  slipped  past  them  and  was  numbered 
with  the  weeks,  and  still  they  held  the  ''ra- 
vine "  until  the  sky-line  of  the  surrounding 
hills  showed  stark  with  the  bare  branches  of 
denuded  trees.  Such  days  as  these — such 
days  as  the  man  had  never  dreamed  could 
come  in  life!  There  was  a  glow  in  the 
ripening  fields,  and  a  glow  in  his  heart  to 
make  all  earthly  things  seem  immortal.  .  .  . 

The  play  was  finished,  at  last,  so  Mrs. 
Bracefield  informed  Bob  Cruttwell  in  a 
letter  announcing  her  approaching  return 
to  town,  and  already  preparations  for  mar- 
keting it  had  begun  in  her  active  mind. 
That  was  no  simple  affair,  as  she  well  knew, 
but  one  requiring  the  exercise  of  an  infinite 
tact,  the  pulHng  of  diaphanous  wires,  the 
delicate  coaxing  of  opportunity.  The  debut 
of  a  new  career  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  art 
demanded  more  than  mere  talent:  it  was 
an  affair  of  management — her  peculiar 
field. 

The  young  dramatist  laughed  skeptically 
at  all  this  contrivance,  conceiving  in  his 
ignorance  that,  goods  in  hand,  he  would 
knock  at  a  few  doors,  and  lo!  one  would 
straightway  swing  wide  before  him  and  he 
would  enter  the  pleasant  fields  of  Success. 
But  for  the  present  Success  might  wait  his 
leisure,  while  he  entertained  his  heart  with 
this  w^onder  of  love.  .  .  .  There  was  also 
all  the  rest  he  was  to  do — the  other  plays, 
the  books,  all  the  unworked  material  of  his 
soul.  At  the  touch  of  love,  in  the  glow  of 
these  inspired  days,  this  unworked  field  re- 
vealed itself  ever  richer,  more  marvellous, 
to  the  delight  of  the  woman  who  listened. 
Now  all  the  visions  of  life  that  had  lain  hid- 
den in  him  through  the  careless  years  of 
youth  streamed  upward  in  vivid  pictures — 
prodigally,  joyously ! 


''How  that  lives!  How  splendid  it  is!" 
Mrs.  Bracefield  exclaimed,  moved,  as  he 
carelessly  touched  the  end  of  a  tale  that  had 
risen  unexpectedly  in  his  memory.  Many 
times  in  the  course  of  her  varied  career  she 
had  assisted  at  the  creative  process,  felt 
sympathetically  the  stir  of  conception  in 
the  artist's  mind — it  was  the  subtle  satis- 
faction of  her  part — but  it  had  never  come 
so  fully,  with  such  force  and  intimacy,  as 
these  last  days  at  Inspiration  Mount. 

"  You  lift  me  also  into  that  other  world!" 
she  murmured  to  him  in  genuine  gratitude. 

The  October  day  was  coming  to  a  perfect 
close,  still  and  clear,  with  a  rim  golden 
green  along  the  hills;  so  clear  and  still  that 
the  falling  leaf  was  heard;  so  clear  and 
still  that  one  listened  to  a  heart-beat.  The 
young  man  looked  steadily  above  the  hills 
to  the  sky,  seeing  there  the  promise  of 
greater  marvels. 

"Wonderful,  so  wonderful,  each  day, 
each  moment !  You  have  made  this  won- 
derful life  for  me,  and  you  share  it  with 
me!" 

With  the  glamour  of  the  moment  in  her 
veins  she  smiled  back  in  acknowledgment 
and  protest: 

"No,  it  is  yours,  all  yours!  You  make 
this  new  world  for  us  both." 

And  his  heart  leaped  with  a  sense  of 
triumph  that  no  glory  of  success,  no  human 
plaudit,  might  ever  bring.  "It  is  oiirs,^'  he 
chanted;  "and  it  is  greater  than  we." 

He  took  her  upturned  face  between  his 
strong  hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes 
kissed  her.  .  .  . 

Presently  the  sun  sank  below  the  hills; 
a  breath  of  air  blew  cold  from  the  sea ;  the 
shadows  began  to  darken.  Mrs.  Bracefield 
looked  about  her  and  shivered. 

"Where  has  it  gone,  our  other  world?" 
she  asked  playfully,  as  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  house  for  the  last  dinner.  Al- 
ready servants  were  lighting  twinkling 
lamps  in  the  house  above.  "  To-morrow," 
she  w^arned,  "there  will  be  the  old  world  of 
work." 

"I  would  give  all  that  it  has  for  this!" 

"Oh,  no,"  her  practical,  w^oman's  soul 
rebuked  him.  "So  much  it  has  that  will 
come  to  you,  so  much  of  good — fame  and 
honor  and  money  "—she  trailed  them  allur- 
ingly before  him. 

"  May  be,"  he  assented  carelessly.  "  But 
if  not,  what  then?"  he  questioned. 
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She  made  no  reply.  He  felt  her  slipping 
down  from  the  heights  they  had  got  to, 
down  the  golden  slopes  of  that  other  world 
in  which  they  had  met;  and  his  heart  grew 
cold  within  him. 

*'Well,"  he  added  sadly,  ^UJtis  you  can 
never  take  away — never,  never!" 

"She  smiled  at  the  hyperbole  of  youth. 

"Perhaps  I  can  give  more." 

"Never  anything  like  this — never!  " 

Thus  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  autumn 
there  crept  a  chill  thought  through  the 
young  man's  soul: 

"Love  is  too  little  for  her!" 

And  straightway  he  hated  Fame,  which 
was  not  yet  his  to  offer. 

VI 

When  the  fifth  manager  had  finally  re- 
jected "His  Great  Case,"  Stearns  sought 
Mrs.  Bracefield's  house.  It  was  early  in 
the  afternoon,  but  he  had  telephoned,  and 
she  had  appointed  the  hour,  precisely.  The 
famiUar  little  drawdng-room  where  he  had 
to  wait  for  several  minutes  reflected  on 
every  side  the  full  activity  of  its  mistress — 
from  the  printed  brief  of  a  celebrated  case 
that  lay  half  read  on  a  chair,  the  authors' 
copies  on  the  tables,  the  sketches  on  the 
walls,  even  to  the  roses  in  the  vases  that 
were  all  emblematic  of  some  meeting  of 
souls. 

When  she  came  in,  lightly,  eagerly,  as  if 
she  had  waited  the  hours  for  him,  she  read 
the  catastrophe  in  his  face.  While  she 
touched  his  hand,  she  exclaimed: 

"Tripp  has " 

"  Turned  it  down,  and  after  putting  it  in 
rehearsal.  Miss  Bellew  knocked;  they  all 
knocked.  And  Tripp  has  almost  persuaded 
me  I  can't  write  a  play!" 

In  spite  of  his  whimsical  smile  his  lips 
trembled  nervously.  He  leaned  back 
against  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
was  white  and  thin.  As  he  would  once 
have  phrased  it,  the  winter  "had  run  him 
through  the  wringer."  Mrs.  Bracefield 
studied  the  limp  figure  and  frowned.  In 
the  swollen  eyelids,  she  read  care,  sleepless 
nights — possibly  drink;  in  the  wrinkled, 
shabby  clothes,  all  the  other  writing  of 
Failure.  She  stroked  her  hand  impatiently : 
this  was  one  of  her  rare  mistakes,  and  mis- 
takes annoyed  her,  especially  while  they 
hung  within  the  range  of  daily  vision. 


"What  will  you  do  now?"  she  asked  so 
distinctly  as  to  make  him  open  his  eyes. 

"Do?  With  that  play?  .  .  .  Shove  it 
into  the  nearest  fire.  Here — yours  is 
handy." 

He  strode  to  the  grate. 

"Don't  be  theatrical!"  she  warned  pet- 
tishly. "And  all  that  paper  would  make 
the  fire  messy." 

"Always  such  a  practical  soul,"  he  mut- 
tered with  a  faint  grin,  and  thrust  the  roll  of 
manuscript  into  his  pocket.  "A  furnace 
would  be  better." 

While  he  stood  there,  she  looked  past  him 
to  the  clock,  as  if  mentally  calculating  her 
engagements;  then,  reassured  about  the 
time,  she  said  gently: 

"Harry,  you  must  try  again,  of  course. 
But  first  you  should  go  away  somewhere, 
and  get  hold  of  yourself.     This " 

"Say  it — failure. '^ 

"This  experience  may  be  the  most  valu- 
able thing  that  could  happen  to  you. 
Another  time " 


"Thank  you!     I  shall  try " 

"A  play?" 

"No,  tailor,"  he  grinned  rather  forlornly. 
"  Don't  you  think  I  need  it  ?  " 

She  ignored  his  frivol,ity. 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  with  that 
story — the  one  I  liked  so  much  when  you 
told  it  the  night  before  we  left  the  country  ? ' 

Stearns  straightened  himself  suddenly 
and  crossed  the  room  to  the  seat  beside  her. 

"Let  us  drop  my  work,"  he  said  gravely. 
"I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  that." 

"What  shall  we  talk  about,  then?"  She 
saw  that  it  was  a  callous  thing  to  say,  and 
reddened. 

"Where  did  it  go?"  he  asked  softly. 
"Where  did  we  lose  it?" 

She  waited  with  averted  eyes. 

"That  wonderful  light  on  the  earth — 
those  weeks  in  the  other  world — what  you 
gave  me?" 

"The  curtain  has  fallen,"  she  said,  at- 
tempting to  rise  to  his  mood.  "But  we 
haven't  lost  it;  it  is  all  there  behind,  isn't 
it?" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and 
stared  out  of  the  window  to  the  rift  of  sky 
above  the  city  bricks,  as  if  trying  to  recover 
a  lost  possession. 

"Just  that  sort  of  thing  couldn't  go  on 
always,  could  it?"  She  appealed  to  his 
reasonableness.     "Could  it?" 
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He  came  back  to  her. 

"No,  no!  It  isn't  there  behind.  Why 
say  it?  ...  I  know  that  I've  lost  the  trick, 
Juh'e.  The  play — that  doesn't  matter.  But 
the  dream,  the  dream — and  the  woman," 
he  muttered  softly  to  himself.  ^  But  I'll 
be  a  good  loser,  you'll  see  !  That's  what 
I  came  to  say — just  that,  and  good-by." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Harry.  Don't  senti- 
mentalize!" Mrs.  Bracefield  counselled 
robustly.  He  was  taking  the  matter  out  of 
her  hands,  to  her  relief.  But  he  was  put- 
ting her  in  the  wrong,  to  her  irritation. 
She  had  already  realized  the  full  danger 
of  the  "high  voltage"  method,  yet  even  in 
this  emergency  she  disliked  to  give  it  up 
altogether.  "  Of  course,  I've  been  terri- 
bly occupied  this  winter.  You  see  we 
couldn't  go  on  as  if  no  one  existed  in  this 
world  but  ourselves.  There  were  all  my 
old  friends.  And  one  owes  something  to 
others — — " 

"Yes,  to  others — perfectly.  You  needn't 
excuse  yourself,  Julie." 

There  had  been  so  many  of  the  "  others." 
There  was  especially  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, who  had  entered  politics  that  autumn 
and  had  made  a  local  sensation;  also  the 
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editor  Cruttwell,  who  was  succumbing,  to 
his  wife's  amusement,  after  years  of  im- 
munity; also  the  bland  cartoonist  Astern; 
and  others,  in  lesser  degree — a  small  firma- 
ment. And  all  these  others,  who  had  their 
share  in  the  divinity,  were  perpetually  in 
evidence  in  this  world ;  while  the  ex-reporter 
of  the  Star  had  found  himself  a  private 
citizen,  now  that  he  no  longer  appeared  in 
public  print.  His  little  fame  of  a  day  had 
been  left  months  behind  in  the  wake  of  more 
prodigious  events.  Even  Mrs.  Marquis, 
who  had  not  forgiven  him  for  completely 
absorbing  the  Bracefield  line  of  vision,  had 
received  him  coldly  and  forgotten  him.  She 
was  tooting  for  a  new  reputation — a  man 
who  wrote  wonderful  articles  about  adven- 
tures with  mountain  goats,  and  she  had  no 
time  for  derelicts,  who  must  be  left  to  make 
their  way  back  to  port  under  their  own  dis- 
abled engines. 

Yes!  Mrs.  Bracefield  had  been  sucked 
back  into  the  city  whirlpool,  and  he  was  left 
to  spin  by  himself  in  the  eddy. 

"You  did  your  best  for  me,  Julie,"  the 
young  man  admitted  generously,  after  these 
reflections.  "  You  did  more  than  your  best; 
you  did  your  worst,  too." 
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"A  man  must  work  out  his  problem  by 
himself,"  she  observed  defensively. 

He  met  this  with  an  amused  grimace. 

"Just  so  !  I'm  working  on  mine.  But 
there's  one  point  I'd  like  some  light  on. 
And  while  I  state  it,  will  you  give  me  whis- 
key instead  of  that  tea?" 

As  she  pressed  the  button  to  call  the 
servant,  she  remarked  severely,  "  I'm  afraid 
you  are  drinking  too  much." 

"  One  point,"  he  continued,  "  only.  Was 
any  of  it  genuine — did  it  rise  from  the  heart 
or  the  brain,  or  can't  you  tell?" 

She  wanted  to  fence ;  but  a  certain  amount 
of  honesty  was  due  to  a  man  who  had  pen- 
etrated to  such  depths — who  had  kissed 
her.  And  her  own  heart  demanded  some 
justification. 

"I  think  we  both  felt  it,"  she  answered, 
sipping  her  tea  thoughtfully.  ' '  It  was  from 
the  heart,  but " 

"  The  brain  vetoed  it  ?     I  see ! " 

"Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  sane,"  she 
added  judicially. 

"Just  for  inspiration,"  the  young  man 
suggested  disagreeably. 

"Don't  spoil  our  memory,"  she  urged 
sentimentally.    , 

"Where  did  it  all  go?"  he  mused.  "It 
was  real — real!^^ 

She  was  looking  again  at  the  clock,  and 
he  intercepted  her  glance. 

"I  have  my  answer,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  I  am  going  at  the  end  of  this  drink." 

"Don't  hurry  —  I  have  ten  minutes 
more. 

"Thanks!  Ten  minutes  are  six  hun- 
dred seconds,  even  after  the  curtain." 

Thereupon  they  sat  looking  at  each 
other,  a  wide  river  of  reflection  running 
swiftly  between  them,  bringing  back  in  its 
flow  those  wonderful  autumn  days  and 
those  other  selves  when  life  had  been  mag- 
nified. It  was  she  who  first  came  back  to 
the  daily  shore.  With  a  little  sigh  her  eyes 
roved  over  her  pleasant  drawing-room,  not- 
ing all  its  evidences  of  multiform  activity. 
There  on  the  desk  was  that  half-written 
note  to  Dodd  concerning  his  poems,  and 
another  to  the  publisher  Benjamin,  whom 
she  meant  to  interest  in  the  young  poet. 
Her  visitor,  aware  that  she  had  slipped  back 
to  the  present,  gathered  himself  wearily  to- 
gether and  prepared  to  depart.  She  rose 
promptly,  but  as  she  held  out  her  hand  she 
said  impulsively: 


"Mamma  and  I  are  going  to  run  away 
to  the  country  for  a  few  days  next  week. 
Don't  you  want  to  come?  Saturday — no, 
Thursday — for  the  night?" 

A  recollection  of  other  schemes  had 
caught  her  midway  and  chilled  her  spon- 
taneity. So  she  repeated  the  invitation, 
"Do  come  Thursday!  It  will  do  you  so 
much  good  to  get  out  of  the  city." 

The  young  man  smilingly  shook  his  head. 

"No — this  is  good-bv." 

"Good-by?     Don't  be  silly." 

"I'm  wise:  I  don't  want  to  remind 
vou- " 

"Of  what?" 

"That  you  guessed  wrong!" 

She  blushed  but  tossed  it  off. 

"Don't  mope  because  the  play  hasn't 
gone — be  strong  !" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  all  about  that.  I 
shall  be — what  I  can  be." 

A  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell  sounded  some- 
where below.  ]Mrs.  Bracefield  glanced  at 
the  clock  apprehensively.  It  must  be  slow ! 
The  young  man  smiled  at  her  anxiety. 

"  It  will  take  him  forty  seconds  to  divest 
himself  of  his  outer  raiment  and  thirty  more 
to  mount  the  stairs.  I've  timed  it,  often! 
That  gives  me  better  than  a  minute — for 
good-by." 

He  crossed  the  few  feet  of  space  between 
them,  and  lightly  caught  her  shoulders  and 
turned  her  face  until  he  could  look  into  her 
startled  brown  eves. 

"Thirty  seconds,  not  more,"  he  mur- 
mured whimsically.  He  touched  the  wav- 
ing hair  with  his  lips  and  whispered  ten- 
derly— "Next  time  w^hen  you  guess,  Julie, 
you  must  guess  right !"  .  .  . 

He  passed  the  distinguished  lawyer  in 
the  gloom  of  the  stairs.  That  gentleman, 
having  made  exceptionally  good  time,  was 
puffing  slightly,  and  failed  to  recognize  the 
descending  visitor.  When  he  reached  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  Mrs.  Bracefield 
seated  at  her  desk  before  the  letter  to  the 
young  poet.  She  welcomed  him  with  a 
trembling  smile  that  he  appropriated  per- 
sonally. 

VII 

Mrs.  Marquis  was  giving  the  supper 
after  the  first  night.  It  was  the  briskest 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  most-talked-of 
book,  the  one  that  lay  on  dainty  dressing- 
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tables  and  was  hawked  through  the  trains, 
the  one  that  was  s;iid,  Iw  those  who  ])rcten(l 
to  (hslinguish  "hterature"  from  the  alloy 
of 'journalism,"  to  contain  more  of  the  pure 
metnl.  than  any  ])()()k  for  a  dozen  seasons, 


sented  to  come  and  had  brought  with  him 
the  dramatist  Jaspers,  who  had  made  a 
lovely  ])lay  out  of  an  ei)isode  in  his  book. 
He  had  taken  out  to  the  table  one  of  those 
old  friends  Mrs.  Marquis  had  referred  to, 


"It  is  greater  than  we." — Page  275. 


was  a  volume  of  war  stories,  oddly  named 
''The  Dream  of  Life." 

''You  mustn't  forget,"  Mrs.  Marquis 
had  written  the  wearied  author,  "that  we 
are  almost  your  oldest  friends,  and  you  will 
surely  give  us  the  pleasure  of  celebrating 
your  double  triumph,  now  that  you  are 
safely  home  once  more.  There  will  be 
only  a  few  old  friends." 

And  success  having  made  him  generous 
as  well  as  properly  humorous,  he  had  con- 


who  while  he  was  away  in  that  unpro- 
nounceable province  of  Asia  had  become 
the  w^ife  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
politician  Puvis.  When  the  conversation 
had  grown  safely  general  they  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled  involuntarily. 

"  It  was  two  years — "  she  began  frankly. 

"And  three  months,"  he  corrected. 

"  A  long,  long  time,"  she  sighed,  recalling, 
perhaps,  her  marriage  on  the  eve  of  a  stir- 
ring election,  in  which  the  banner  of  reform 


"Where  did  it  all  go?  "  he  mused.     "  It  was  real — real !  " — Page  278. 


as  represented  by  Lawton  Puvis  had  been 
dishearteningly  snowed  under.  ''And  mo- 
mentous— for  both  of  us!" 

''Sometimes  monotonous,  too." 

''  You  at  any  rate  have  made  the  most  of 
your  monotony.     This  book " 

"A  httle  industry,"  he  suggested  mod- 
estly. 

"And  that  something  else,  which  I 
knew  was  there  from  the  beginning,"  she 
added,  daringly  appropriating  a  share  of 
the  triumph.  "You  went  away  —  far 
away." 

"To  find  myself,"  he  completed. 

Her  eyes  fell  at  the  allusion. 

"Tell  me  how  it  came  about — you  said 
nothing  to  any  of  us,  just  disappeared." 

"No  miracle  in  it!  I  met  Kelly,  the 
■Star  man,  one  day  on  the  street — maybe  I 
had  a  jobless  look  about  me — at  any  rate  he 
said  he  wanted  a  man  to  go  to  the  Lio- 
Y'ang.     I  went  home  and  looked  up  the 


place  in  the  atlas  and  bought  a  ticket. 
Then  I  went." 

"And  the  rest  followed!"  She  looked 
at  him  admiringly.  He  was  a  full  man 
now,  and  she,  the  skilled  appraiser  of  genius, 
was  better  aware  than  he  of  the  figure  he 
was  making  in  the  world — her  world  and 
beyond. 

''  I  read  the  book,  at  once,"  she  continued 
gently.  ''  It  is  wonderful — the  poetry  of  it ! 
Life  and  death!     I  cried." 

''My  book  made  you  cry — this  time?" 

She  appealed  to  him  with  her  eyes  for 
mercy. 

''Yes,  it  is  truly  great.  You  couldn't 
have  done  it  once!" 

"No,"  he  assented,  ''not  two  years  ago! 
One  grows,  I  suppose.  At  least  one  lives 
and  suffers,"  he  added,  half  to  himself. 

''Yes,"  she  repeated,  ''one  lives  and 
suffers." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly.     After  all,  had 
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she  guessed  right  ?  lUil  slic  met  his  ghmce 
calmly.  No  one  in  tlie  world  should  ever 
know  that.  Her  next  remark  came  with 
an  easy  smile: 

''So,  though  it  wasn't  a  ]^lay,  I  counted 
for  something  in  it." 

Was  it  j)ride  in  the  woman  or  })lain  mis- 
chief?    He  looked  at  her  gravely. 

''Yes,  you  counted  for  much!" 

"And  those  weeks  at  the  Mount,"  she 
persisted  daringly. 

"And  those  other  weeks  that  followed? 
They  were  even  more  wonderful,  perhaps." 

She  pondered  this  for  a  time  with  lowered 
eyes,  then  resumed  buoyantly. 

"Well,  I  can't  help  feeling  proud  of  you 
— you  see — my  instinct  w^as  right." 

"Yes,  in  all  things." 

She  shrank  from  him  and  turned  aw^ay 
her  startled  eyes.  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Marquis,  looking  down  her  table 
where  the  other  guests  ])eej)e(l  furtively  at 
the  lion,  repented  that  she  had  given  him 
to  Mrs.  Puvis,  who  still  had  the  hal)it  of 
a])pr()])riation.  But  at  that  moment  Mr. 
Marquis,  a  fat  little  gentleman  of  broker 
antecedents,  who  indulged  his  wife's  intel- 
lectual tastes  without  understanding  them, 
leaned  forward  from  his  remote  end  of  the 
table  and,  raising  his  glass  of  wine  to  the 
young  author,  said: 

"Let  us  drink  to  the  'Dream  of  Life' 
which  Mr.  Stearns  has  made  so  real!" 

In  the  flutter  of  laughter  that  greeted  the 
little  man's  long  meditated  effort,  the  dis- 
tinguished lawTer  blinked  recognition  across 
the  table  to  the  new  celebrity.  At  last  they 
had  come  into  the  same  sphere  and  met  as 
equals.  But  Mrs.  Puvis  merely  touched 
her  glass  with  dry  lips. 


A   CUCKOO'S    CALL 

(In   Clonmel   Parish   Churchyard,  Queenstown,  Ireland) 

By  Sarah   Piatt 

Yes,  I  remember  you,  my  bird. 

(How  far  back  last  year's  flower-time  is!) 
"Where  is  the  child?" — have  you  not  heard? 
The  grave  in  that  deep  grass  is  his. 

Yes,  yes.     The  child  who  followed  me. 

Who  called,  "What  is  your  name?"  to  you; 
And  you  made  answ^er,  from  some  tree 

Out  of  the  world:    "Cuckoo,  cuckoo."  .  .  . 

The  wild  one  merrily  shook  its  wing, 

And  lightly  from  the  graveyard  flew: 
"Now,  listen,"  said  the  joyous  thing; 
"Now,  listen,  when  I  say — cuckoo." 


Then — as  I  have  a  soul  to  save, 

I  tell  you  what  I  say  is  true — 
The  child  we  thought  still  in  the  grave 

Laughed  from  the  air:     "Cuckoo,  cuckoo!" 


A  Habitant  farm  in  winter. 


THE    HABITANT    IN   WINTER 


By   Birge   Harrison 

Illustrations   by   the   Author 


^^^^^^jHERE  was  a  wreck  on  the 
line  in  front  of  us.  The 
time  was  lo  p.  m.,  the  sea- 
son midwinter,  and  the  lo- 
cahty  somewhere  in  the 
wilds  of   Kamouraska,  one 


hundred  miles  northeast  of  Quebec.  Word 
was  passed  that  we  should  be  held  up  for 
at  least  twelve  hours.  This  delay  was  par- 
ticularly exasperating  to  me,  for  I  was  due 
to  start  at  daybreak  from  St.  Pacome — 
still  fifteen  miles  distant — on  a  drive  of  two 
hundred  miles  through  the  greatest  spruce 
forest  of  Lower  Canada.  I  was  invited  to 
join  Mr.  Power,  manager  of  the  timber 
"limits"  of  a  great  Quebec  lumber  baron, 
on   a   tour   of   inspection  of   the   various 


''camps"  included  in  the  concession  under 
his  charge.  I  had  long  desired  to  study 
the  Habitant  in  his  winter  quarters;  and 
here  was  my  much-wished-for  opportunity 
slipping  away  from  me. 

It  must  be  explained  that  when  the  days- 
shorten  and  the  snow  begins  to  fly,  the 
French  Habitants  all  quit  their  valley  farms 
and  journey  to  the  nearest  lumber  camps, 
there  to  live  for  six  long  months  in  the 
brooding  silence  and  the  spectral  whiteness 
of  the  great  Canadian  forest.  Not  a  man 
who  can  swing  an  axe  or  drive  a  team 
would  miss  his  winter  season  in  the  big 
timber.  By  instinct  and  by  training  they 
love  the  woods;  they  love  the  work,  and, 
above  all,  they  love  the  joyous,  gregarious 
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life  of  the  cami)s,  where  fifty  or  si.\l\'  men  some  risk),  kiioc  ked  at  the  door  of  the  first 

are  lioused  under  one  roof.     The  Habitant  cottage  in  which  there  was  a  hght. 

is  ))v  no  means  the  reserved  and  taciturn  It  was  oj)encd  l^y  a  stocky  little  man  with 

man  which  his  lonely  life  on  an   isolated  a  bristling  moustache  and  a  sunny  smile, 

farm  might  be  supposed  to  make  him.     On  who  bade  me  enter.     I  explained  to  him 

the  contrary,  he  is  a  particularly  cheery  and  my  predicament  and  inr|iiired  if  there  was 


Going  to  camp. 


convivial  person,  and  his  social  instinct  is 
ministered  to  by  the  life  in  the  crowded 
camp;  where  the  hard  work  in  the  bitter 
cold  is  made  merry  by  shout  and  song,  and 
where  the  long  evenings  are  passed  in  the 
telling  of  tales  and  the  singing  of  old 
Canadian  roundelays  as  the  men  lounge 
in  their  bunks,  or  gather  in  groups  about 
the  roaring  box-stove. 

Looking  out  of  the  Pullman  window,  I 
saw^  the  snow-clad  roofs  of  a  small  village 
gleaming  blue-white  in  the  crisp  moon- 
light. This  gave  me  an  idea.  I  left  the 
train,  and  ploughing  breast-high  through 
the  intervening  fields  of  snow  (not  without 


any  way  by  which  I  could  reach  St.  Pacome 
before  morning. 

"Decidedly,"  he  replied,  '"it  falls  well 
that  Monsieur  should  have  knocked  at  my 
door  to-night,  fori,  Jean  Content,  w^as  about 
to  start  for  St.  Pacome.  I  have  business 
with  Mr.  Power,  being  one  of  his  jobbers." 

I  afterwards  learned  that  a  jobber  is  an 
independent  lumberman  who  cuts  logs  for 
the  company  by  contract — so  much  per 
thousand  logs. 

While  Content  was  harnessing  up,  I 
looked  about  me.  The  cottage  consisted 
apparently  of  one  large,  whitewashed  room, 
spotlessly  neat,  the  walls  and  ceiling  hung 


Habitant  village  by  moonlight. 


thick  with  all  manner  of  household  goods 
and  utensils.  There  was  a  highly  colored 
print  of  the  Virgin,  and  one  of  St.  Jerome, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village,  in  a  garment 
of  brilliant  chrome  yellow.  Two  very  high 
beds  and  some  bunks  furnished  sleeping 
accommodations  for  the  family.  Under  the 
beds  were  a  tier  of  long  drawers,  arranged 
one  above  another.  Following  my  glance 
of  curiosity,  the  "  bonne-femme  "  pulled  out 
one  of  these  sliding  shelves. 

''The  children,"  she  remarked. 

It  was,  in  fact,  literally  full  of  children — 
three  or  four  of  them  at  least,  lying  crow^ded 
together  in  this  strange  couch. 

"Are  these  all?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied,  "the  other 
'tiroirs'  are  also  pretty  well  filled  up.  I 
have  twenty-two." 

I  congratulated  her  on  the  phenomenal 
size  of  her  family. 

^'Mais,  non,^^  she  said,  "it  is  not  a  large 
family.  My  neighbor,  Madame  Robi- 
taille,  has  thirtv-six"! 

Jean  and  I  were  soon  under  way,  muffled 
to  our  chins,  speeding  across  country  be- 
tween the  long  dark  Hues  of  "  balise's."  In 
winter,  after  the  snow  has  covered  the  fence 


tops,  the  Habitants  no  longer  follow  the 
ordinary  roads.  A  straight  track  from  vil- 
lage to  village  is  then  marked  out  with  small 
pine  trees,  which  show  black  against  the 
snow  on  even  the  darkest  night.  This 
track  is  rolled  heavily,  and  is  kept  hard 
during  the  winter  by  constant  travel.  The 
"bahse's"  look  very  like  an  interminable 
row  of  Christmas  trees  lining  out  the  way. 

The  cold  was  intense  but  the  tingling 
sensation  it  produced  was  not  unpleasant; 
it  was  wise,  nevertheless,  to  rub  the  nose 
occasionally  to  prevent  frost-bite. 

Jean  was  conversational,  using  the  six- 
teenth century  Norman  patois  now  known 
as  habitant;  I  replying  in  such  French 
as  an  American  may  acquire  during  a  ten 
years'  residence  in  Paris — I  had  always  con- 
sidered it  a  very  fair  article  of  modern 
French.  But  in  this  I  was  shortly  to  be 
undeceived. 

"Where  does  Monsieur  come  from?" 
asked  Jean. 

"From  New  York." 

"  New  York  ?  Why,  I  did  not  know  that 
French  was  spoken  in  New  York." 

"No,"  I  explained,  "but  I  learned  my 
French  in  Paris." 
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"Paris?  where  is  that?" 

I  explained  once  more  that  Paris  was  a 
city  in  the  great  country  of  France. 

"Oh!  yes,  France.  I  have  heard  of 
that.  Well!"  he  said,  "decidedly  it  is  not 
good  French,  that  Paris  French!"  Then, 
evidently  with  the  kindly  intent  of  softening 
the  blow,  he  added,  "  however,  I  can  under- 
stand you." 

That  was  more  than  I  could  say  in  strict 
honesty  regarding  his  own  dialect;  for, 
apart  from  its  weird  "brogue,"  the  habi- 
tant contains  so  many  obsolete  words  and 
so  many  purely  nautical  terms  that  an 
educated  Frenchman  is  generahy  put  out  of 
business  by  it.  The  old  French  settlers 
were  Norman  sailors  and  fishermen,  and 
the  salt  still  clings  to  their  tongue.  In 
Lower  Canada  one  "embarks"  in  a  car- 
riage or  wagon;  a  lantern  is  still  a 
"beacon,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  English  words 
also  have  filtered  across  the  border  and  be- 
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come  incorporated  in  the  dialect — practical 
words  like  "machine,"  "sink,"  "stop,"  etc. 
The  effect  is  singular  when  these  are  trans- 
formed into  verbs — stopper — to  stop,  and 
so  on. 

Before  midday  on  the  morrow,  Mr. 
Power  and  I  were  in  the  midst  of  the  big 
forest,  the  giant  trees  towering  above  us 
interminably,  all  heavily  laden  with  snow. 
In  the  high  woods,  wherever  the  snow  falls, 
there  it  remains  until  Spring;  for  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  these  great  forests 
there  is  no  wind — nothing  to  disturb  the 
filmiest  fluff  that  hangs  on  the  most  delicate- 
twig  of  spruce  or  balsam.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  knew  the  full  meaning  of 
the  w^ord  silence;  and  the  strongest  im- 
pression that  remains  with  me  now  of  our 
ten  days'  drive  through  the  vast  and  solemn 
aisles  of  this  primeval  wood  is  that  of  an  all 
enveloping  silence — a  hush  so  intense,  so 
absolute,  as  to  be  almost  dramatic.     It  was- 
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a  little  oppressive  until  one  grew  used  to 
it;  and  when,  occasionally,  a  fluffy  hatful 
of  snow  was,  by  some  mysterious  agenc)', 
loosened  from  its  sup})orting  Ijranch,  the 
fioise  of  its  downfall  was  positiv^ely  startling. 
Yet  this  strange,  dumb  wilderness,  so 
ghostly,  so  apparently  bereft  of  life,  is  in 
reality  teeming  with  life  of  all  kinds.  Our 
road  was  criss-crossed  with  the  tracks  of  the 


or  pick  up  a  little  red  deer  out  of  the  snow 
and  carry  it  in  their  arms  to  camp.  Three 
were  thus  brought  in  alive  during  my  stay. 
At  hrst  blush  it  seems  incredible  that  a  slow- 
moving  animal  like  man  should  be  able  to 
run  down  and  capture  by  hand  one  of  the 
fleetest  animals  in  the  world;  but  the  deer, 
once  frightened  off  their  runways,  flounder 
helplessly  about  in  the  deep  snow  and  soon 
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arctic  hare,  everywhere  were  the  generous 
round  holes  where  white  ptarmigan  had 
buried  themselves  in  the  snow  at  our  ap- 
proach; and  the  trails  of  martin  and  lynx, 
of  fox  and  caribou  and  red  deer  led  every- 
where up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the 
woods. 

But  all  were  silent,  furtive;  seeking  their 
food,  pursuing  their  prey  or  frantically  flee- 
ing from  their  enemies  without  sound  or  cry ; 
in  an  eerie  hush  that  is  like  nothing  else  in 
nature.  The  winter  which  seals  the  lips  of 
the  rivers  and  the  streams,  seems  also  to 
seal  the  lips  of  all  the  wild  creatures  in  this 
strange  northern  land. 

The  lumbermen,  of  course,  in  the  busy 
quest  for  logs,  logs  and  yet  more  logs,  have 
not  the  time  to  devote  to  hunting;  but  they 
occasionally  snare  a  few  hares  or  ptarmigan 


become  so  exhausted  that  a  man  on  snow- 
shoes  can  easily  capture  them. 

One  reason  for  the  Habitant's  compara- 
tive indifference  to  the  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fresh  meat  at  their  doors  is  the  fact  that 
they  hold  it  a  poor  and  innutritions  food. 
They  regard  venison  much  as  we  regard 
bread — useful  to  fill  in  the  chinks,  but  in 
no  way  to  be  compared  with  fat  pork,  which 
they  devour  w^ith  relish  three  times  a  day. 

And  their  instinct  in  this  matter  teaches 
them  correctly,  for  the  fat  of  the  pork  and 
the  carbon  in  the  molasses  which  sweetens 
their  tea,  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain 
the  bodily  heat  in  this  intense  cold,  ranging 
as  it  does  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero  for  months  at  a  stretch.  Lucky  then 
the  Habitant  who  is  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  cook  and  who  by  graft  or  favor  can 
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secure  to  himself  an  occasional  cup  of  the 
grease  in  which  the  breakfast  bacon  is  fried. 
In  addition  to  pork  the  diet  consists  of 
rich  pea-soup  (which  is  served  by  the 
quart),  bread,  apple-sauce  made  of  dried 
apples,  and  a  rich  molasses  gingerbread. 
I  certainly  saw  nothing  else  on  the  table 
during  my  stay;  and  I  can  bear  witness 
that  this  menu,  which  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  civilized  life  would  have 
wrecked  my  digestion  in  three  days'  time, 
proved  a  most  satisfying  and  wholesome 
diet  out  here  in  the  woods.  I  did  not,  it  is 
true,  intrigue  for  the  morning  cup  of  grease; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  should  not 
have  envied  the  cook's  favorite  had  I  re- 
mained a  month  or  more  in  camp.  The 
men  seemed  to  crave  no  change  of  food, 
and  they  were  a  wonderfully  rugged  and 
sturdy  lot.  Such  a  thing  as  a  cold  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  among  them — which  goes 
far  to  prove  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
right  when  he  announced  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  that  colds  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  cold.  These  men  dress  no  more 
heavily  than  we  do  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York;  often  go  bare-handed,  and  perform 
their  ablutions  in  the  snow,  which  freezes 
on  one  surface  while  it  is  melting  on  another. 
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Personal  cleanliness  is  not  their  strong 
point,  however.  They  are  washed  so  clean 
inside  by  the  eternal  bath  of  oxygen  in 
which  they  live  that  they  have  a  fine  scorn 
for  the  condition  of  the  external  man. 
Many  of  them  do  not  undress  during  the 
entire  winter.  Personally  I  was  unable  to 
attain  to  this  happy  disregard  for  physical 
cleanliness — again,  perhaps,  because  I  did 
not  remain  long  enough  in  camp.  After 
sleeping  in  my  clothes  for  a  week,  I  began 
to  pine  consumedly  for  a  bath.  I  asked 
Mr.  Power  if  the  same  desire  ever  troubled 
him  during  his  long  trips  of  inspection. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I  am  inured 
to  it.  I  bathe  much  as  an  Indian  takes 
food — when  he  can  get  it.  However,  if 
you  feel  like  a  bath,  why  not  have  one?" 

Under  the  circumstances  I  confess  that 
the  joke  seemed  to  me  a  poor  one.  How- 
ever, in  replying  I  maintained  a  tone  as 
serious  as  his  own. 

''Delightedl"  I  said,  "show  me  the 
bathroom." 

"Anywhere.  Take  a  snow  bath.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  bad  substitute," 

Finding  that  he  was  quite  serious  I  de- 
cided to  make  the  experiment;  and  after 
a  roll  in  a  six-foot  snow  bank  (somewhat 
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hurried,  I  admit),  followed  by  a  brisk  rub- 
down  by  the  fire,  I  dressed,  a  new  man  for 
the  day.  Then  I  went  and  examined  the 
thermometer  outside.  It  registered  thirty- 
five  degrees  below  zero ! 

Next  to  the  silence  of  the  great  woods  the 
thing  that  most  impressed  me  was  the  im- 
munity from  discomfort  or  any  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture. In  New  York  City  I  have  suffered 
far  more  with  a  thermometer  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  degrees  above  zero  than  from  a 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees  below  in  the 
Canadian  woods.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  absolute  stillness  of  the  air,  and  its 
absolute  dryness.  Even  a  slight  breeze 
with  the  glass  registering  fifty  degrees  below^ 
soon  carries  away  the  bodily  heat;  and 
then  the  heaviest  clothing,  or  violent  exer- 
cise, or  both,  are  essential — that  is,  to  the 
average  American  or  Canadian.  The  Habi- 
tant through  generations  of  exposure  seems 
to  have  become  immune.  I  remember  an 
old  woman  of  seventy,  who  served  our 
house  in  Quebec  with  vegetables,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  drive  fifteen  miles  daily, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  (and  in  Quebec 
there  are  blizzards!)  dressed  in  only  an 
ordinary  sack  coat,  and  without  gloves. 

For  the  Habitant  in  fact  the  cold  is  a 
negligable  quantity  —  unless,  indeed,  the 
''white"  whiskey  at  some  wedding  or 
christening  has  been  served  with  too  free 
a  hand;  for  alcohol  is  more  deadly  in  high 
latitudes  than  even  in  the  tropics.  But 
alcohol  is  never  allowed  in  the  camps. 

There  is  one  curious  contradiction  in  the 
Habitant's  attitude  towards  his  climatic 
surroundings.  If  he  flouts  the  cold  out-of- 
doors,  he  will  bask  willingly  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  ninety  degrees  inside,  chinking  every 
possible  crack  or  cranny  that  might  admit 
a  breath  of  air  with  rags  or  cotton  wool. 
He  will  roast  all  night  thus  without  oxygen 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  apparently,  in 
the  morning. 

In  company  with  a  friend  I  once  spent. 
two  days  at  a  Habitant  farmhouse  over 
at  Lake  St.  Joseph,  our  sleeping  rooms 
being  two  apartments  six  by  eight  feet, 
opening  off  the  main  living  room.  To  pre- 
vent asphyxiation,  when  the  family  were  all 
in  bed  and  asleep,  we  opened  the  door  of 
the  larger  room  perhaps  half  an  inch,  and 
thus  left  it  for  the  night.  In  the  morning 
the  good  wife  met  us  with  profuse  apologies 
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for  the  carelessness  of  her  husband  in 
leaving  the  door  ajar.  Never  before,  she 
assured  us,  had  she  known  him  to  be  so 
forgetful.  Consequently,  in  order  to  save 
the  poor  man's  reputation  with  his  own 
household,  we  were  constrained  to  spend 
the  next  night  under  ordinary  Habitant 
conditions  of  atmosphere,  the  result  of 
course  being  that  both  of  us  were  seedy  for 
several  days  to  come.  In  the .  lumber 
camps  these  conditions  are  impossible,  for 
the  vast  log-houses  in  which  the  men  sleep 
and  eat  cannot  be  made  absolutely  air- 
tight, and  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  does 
contrive  to  filter  in,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions. This,  no  doubt,  partly  accounts  for 
the  fine  physical  shape  of  the  men  at  the 
end  of  their  long,  hard  season  in  the  woods; 
while  the  air-tight  "comfort"  of  the  home 
farms  is  probably  largely  responsible  for 
the  ill  health  of  the  women  and  children 
who  remain  at  home.  If  the  Habitant 
strain  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  toughest 
and  sturdiest  on  our  continent,  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  free  action  of  Darwin's  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  country 
would  have  become  over-populated  long 
since  if  even  a  fair  proportion  of  these  im- 
mense families  reached  maturity.  But  the 
infant  mortality  among  the  Habitants  is 
enormous  and  only  the  strongest  reach 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Camp  Number  7,  where  Mr.  Power  and 
I  spent  our  first  night  in  the  woods,  was 
typical  of  all  the  others — a  small  clearing 
and  a  group  of  rough  log-houses  on  the 
borders  of  a  frozen  stream.  First  the 
habitation  of  the  men,  a  building  of  consid- 
erable dimensions — some  fifty  feet  square 
and  calculated  to  house  sixty  men ;  then  the 
stable,  also  of  generous  proportions;  and 
finally  a  store-house  or  two  and  a  small 
office  for  the  foreman  and  manager;  all  so 
buried  and  dissimulated  under  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  snow  that  only  a  door,  an  odd 
window  or  two,  and  a^  few  superimposed 
logs  here  and  there  are  visible. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived,  the  men 
were  crowded  about  the  great  box-stove 
laughing  and  chatting,  and  the  steaming 
bowls  of  pea-soup  had  just  been  placed  on 
the  long  tables.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
delicious  fragrance  and  savor  of  that  won- 
derful soup.  The  boiled  pork  and  bread 
which  followed  were  equally  welcome;  and 
even  the  thin  hot  tea  flavored  with  molasses 
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seemed  all  that  an  epicure  could  ask.  We 
cavilled  not  at  battered  tin  mugs  for  the 
tea,  nor  at  fingers  for  the  pork,  but  filled 
ourselves  and  were  thankful  with  the  great 
thankfulness  that  comes  only  of  ten  hours 
in  a  temperature  forty  degrees  below. 

If  the  sleeping  bunks  into  which  we 
shortly  tumbled  were  hard  or  in  other  ways 
objectionable,  we  were  never  conscious  of 
it,  but  slept  hard  and  soundly  until  we 
were  called  just  before  daybreak  to  start 
on  our  tour  of  inspection. 

Far  overhead  there  was  a  faint  roseate 
flush  in  the  sky.  The  first  breath  of  the 
keen  outdoor  air  was  like  a  draught  of 
Tokay.  One  could  have  shouted  from 
pure  exhilaration.  The  snow  sang  under 
our  feet.  In  the  curious  semi-twilight  of 
the  woods  the  great  trees  rose  about  us  like 
phantoms. 

Presently  the  cheery  sound  of  voices  rose 
in  the  distance,  and  we  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  gro\ip  of  lumbermen. 
They  were  at  work  snaking  out  the  logs 
which  had  been  felled  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  smaller  ones  were  piled  upon  sleds 
drawn  each  by  a  pair  of  sturdy  little 
Canadian  horses — as  stocky,  as  strong  and 
as  cheerful  of  temper  as  the  Habitants  them- 
selves. The  larger  logs  were  fastened  to- 
gether in  pairs;  a  horse  was  coupled  to  one 
end  and  then  Pierre  or  Jean  or  Hyacinthe 
mounted  astride,  one  foot  on  each  log,  and 
started  down  hill  at  a  lively  trot,  the  great 
logs  leaping  under  them  in  a  veritable 
devil's  dance  as  they  bounced  over  the 
humps  in  the  uneven  road. 

We  followed  on  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
frozen  stream.  This  was  the  main  point  of 
interest  for  Mr.  Power,  for  there  was 
gathered  the  harvest  of  the  year,  thousands 
on  thousands  of  logs  ranged  in  orderly  tiers 
out  over  the  snow-covered  ice. 

When,  in  early  May,  the  sudden  Cana- 
dian spring  comes  to  melt  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  snow  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
these  silent  rivers  are  transformed  into 
rushing  floods  and  the  logs  thus  set  free 
start  on  their  long  journey  to  mills  on  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  away.  This  'Mrive" — as  it  is  called 
— is  the   supreme   test  of   the  wonderful 


vitality  and  endurance  of  the  Habitants. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  they  work  all  day 
submerged  often  to  their  armpits  in  ice 
water,  battling  with  the  interminable  p)ro- 
cession  of  floating  logs;  shoving,  coaxing, 
easing;  ever  watchful  to  prevent  the  dreaded 
"jam,"  which  would  tie  up  the  whole  har- 
vest for  a  year.  Then  they  lie  down  in 
their  wet  clothing  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  while  another  gang  continues  on 
during  the  night,  for  there  must  be  no 
cessation  of  vigilance  until  the  whole  vast 
flotilla,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  logs,  is  floated  safely  into  the  great  park 
by  the  side  of  the  mills.  The  thing  most  to 
be  dreaded  is  an  early  spring,  which  would 
melt  the  snows  gradually.  This  means 
disaster,  for  it  would  prevent  the  flood 
water  without  which  a  successful  drive  is 
impossible. 

But  this  rarely  happens.  In  Lower  Can- 
ada the  long  severe  winter  usually  ends 
with  dramatic  suddenness.  There  is  some- 
times a  change  in  twenty-four  hours  from 
zero  to  seventy  degrees  in  the  shade.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  field  of  snow 
covered  with  a  fringe  of  delicate  green 
grass  which  has  forced  its  way  up  through 
the  white  covering.  In  the  gardens  about 
Quebec  one  often  sees  crocusses  and  tulips 
blooming  above  the  snow.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  incredulous  it  had  best  be  explained 
that  in  this  region  the  first  snow  falls  early 
in  November,  before  the  ground  has  had 
time  to  freeze.  This  first  snow^-fall  never 
melts,  but  is  added  to  rapidly  until  the 
warm  earth  is  blanketed  with  an  impervious 
covering  six,  eight,  or  sometimes  even  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  Germination  thus  begins 
after  the  due  season  of  plant-rest  has  ex- 
pired, and  if  the  snow  has  over-stayed  its 
time,  its  presence  is  simply  ignored  by  the 
impatient  vegetation. 

So  it  happens  that  the  great  "drive"  is 
barely  over  before  spring  ploughing  must 
begin,  and  the  lumbermen  hasten  back  to 
the  farms  and  families  which  they  have  not 
seen  for  six  or  seven  months.  But  the 
disbandment  does  not  occur  without  a 
grand  jollification  and  many  a  friendly  coup 
of  the  "whiskey  blanc"  which  is  tabooed 
in  camp. 
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PRING  was  coming:  and, 
meanwhile,  that  late  au- 
tumn and  short  winter, 
things  went  merrily  on  at 
the  gap  in  some  ways,  and 
in  some  ways — not. 
Within  eight  miles  of  the  place,  for  in- 
stance, the  man  fell  ill — the  man  who  w^as 
to  take  up  Hale's  options — and  he  had  to 
be  taken  home.  Still  Hale  w^as  undaunted : 
here  he  was  and  here  he  would  stay — and 
he  would  try  again.  Two  other  young  men, 
Bluegrass  Kentuckians,  Logan  and  Mac- 
farlan,  had  settled  at  the  gap — both  lawyers 
and  both  of  pioneer,  Indian-fighting  blood. 
The  report  of  the  State  geologist  had  been 
spread  broadcast.  A  famous  magazine  writ- 
er had  come  through  on  horseback  and  had 
gone  home  and  given  a  fervid  account  of  the 
riches  and  the  beauty  of  the  region.  Hel- 
meted  Englishmen  began  to  prowl  pros- 
pectively around  the  gap  sixty  miles  to  the 
southwest.  New  surveying  parties  were 
directing  lines  towards  the  rocky  gateway 
between  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal.  Engi- 
neers and  coal  experts  passed  in  and  out. 
There  were  rumors  of  a  furnace  and  a  steel 
plant  when  the  railroad  should  reach  the 
place.  Capital  had  flowed  in  from  the 
East,  and  already  a  Pennsylvanian  was 
starting  a  main  entry  into  a  ten-foot  vein 
of  coal  up  through  the  gap  and  was  coking 
it.  His  report  was  that  his  own  was  better 
than  the  Connelsville  coke,  which  was  the 
standard:  it  was  higher  in  carbon  and  lower 
in  ash.  The  Ludlow  brothers,  from  East- 
ern Virginia,  had  started  a  general  store. 
Two  of  the  Berkley  brothers  had  come  over 
from  Bluegrass  Kentucky  and  their  family 
was  coming  in  the  spring.  The  bearded 
Senator  up  the  valley,  who  was  also  a 
preacher,  had  got  his  Methodist  brethren 
interested — and  the  community  was  further 
enriched  by  the  coming  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Budd,  lawyer  and  budding  statesman.  As 
a  recreation,  the  Hon.  Sam  was  an  anthro- 


pologist: he  knew  the  mountaineers  from 
Virginia  to  Alabama  and  they  were  his  pet 
illustrations  of  his  pet  theories  of  the  effect 
of  a  mountain  environment  on  human  life 
and  character.  Hale  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  his 
smooth,  ageless,  kindly  face,  surmounted 
by  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles  that  were 
hooked  behind  two  large  ears  above  which 
his  pale  yellow  hair,  parted  in  the  middle, 
was  drawn  back  with  plaster-like  precision. 
A  mayor  and  a  constable  had  been  appoint- 
ed, and  the  Hon.  Sam  had  just  finished  his 
first  case — Squire  Morton  and  the  Widow 
Crane,  who  ran  a  boarding-house,  each 
having  laid  claim  to  three  pigs  that  ob- 
structed traffic  in  the  town.  The  Hon. 
Sam  was  sitting  by  the  stove,  deep  in 
thought,  when  Hale  came  into  the  hotel  and 
he  lifted  his  great  glaring  lenses  and  waited 
for  no  introduction: 

"Brother,"  he  said,  ''do  you  know  twelve 
reliable  witnesses  come  on  the  stand  and 
swore  them  pigs  belonged  to  the  squire's 
sow,  and  twelve  equally  reliable  witnesses 
swore  them  pigs  belonged  to  the  Widow 
Crane's  sow?  I  shorely  was  a  heap  per- 
plexed." 

''That  was  curious."  The  Hon.  Sam 
laughed : 

"Well,  sir,  them  intelligent  pigs  used 
both  them  sows  as  mothers,  and  may  be 
they  had  another  mother  somewhere  else. 
They  would  breakfast  with  the  Widow 
Crane's  sow  and  sup  with  the  squire's  sow. 
And  so  them  witnesses,  too,  was  naturally 
perplexed." 

Hale  waited  while  the  Hon.  Sam  puffed 
his  pipe  into  a  glow: 

"Believin'j  as  I  do,  that  the  most  im- 
portant principle  in  law  is  mutually  for- 
givin'  and  a  square  division  o'  spoils,  I  sug- 
gested a  compromise.  The  widow  said 
the  squire  was  an  old  rascal  an'  thief  and 
he'd  never  sink  a  tooth  into  one  of  them 
shoats,  but  that  her  lawyer  was  a  gentleman 
— meanin'  me — and  the  squire  said  the 
widow  had  been  blackguardin'  him  all  over 
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town  and  he'd  sec  her  in  heaven  before  she 
got  one,  but  that  his  lawyer  was  a  prince 
of  the  reahn:  so  the  other  lawyer  took  one 
and  I  got  the  other." 

"What  became  of  the  third?" 

The  Hon.  Sam  was  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Sir  Walter: 

"Well,  just  now  the  mayor  is  a-playin' 
Gurth  to  that  little  runt  for  costs." 

Outside,  the  wheels  of  the  stage  rattled, 
and  as  half  a  dozen  strangers  trooped  in, 
the  Hon.  Sam  waved  his  hand:  "Things  is 
comin'. " 

Things  were  coming.  The  following 
week  "the  booming  editor"  brought  in  a 
printing-press  and  started  a  paper.  An 
enterprising  Hoosier  soon  established  a 
brick-plant.  A  geologist — Hale's  prede- 
cessor in  Lonesome  Cove — made  the  gap 
his  headquarters,  and  one  by  one  the  van- 
guard of  engineers,  surveyors,  speculators 
and  coalmen  drifted  in.  The  wings  of 
progress  began  to  sprout  but  the  new  town- 
constable  soon  tendered  his  resignation 
wdth  informality  and  violence.  He  had  ar- 
rested a  Falin,  whose  companions  straight- 
way took  him  from  custody  and  set  him 
free.  Straightway  the  constable  threw  his 
pistol  and  badge  of  office  to  the  ground. 

"I've  fit  an'  I've  hollered  fer  help,"  he 
shouted,  almost  crying  with  rage,  "an'  I've 
fit  agin.  Now  this  town  can  go  to  hell": 
and  he  picked  up  his  pistol  but  left  his  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order  in  the  dust.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  new  constable,  and 
only  that  afternoon  when  Hale  stepped  into 
the  Ludlow  Brothers'  store  he  found  him 
already  busy.  A  line  of  men  with  revolver 
or  knife  in  sight  was  drawn  up  inside  w^ith 
their  backs  to  him,  and  beyond  them  he 
could  see  the  new  constable  with  a  man 
under  arrest.  Hale  had  not  forgotten  his 
promise  to  himself  and  he  began  now: 

"Come  on,"  he  called  quietly,  and  when 
the  men  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
constable,  who  was  of  sterner  stuff  than  his 
predecessor,  pushed  through  them,  drag- 
ging his  man  after  him. 

"Look  here,  boys,"  said  Hale  calmly. 
"Let's  not  have  any  row.  Let  him  go  to 
the  mayor's  office.  If  he  isn't  guilty,  the 
mayor  will  let  him  go.  If  he  is,  the  mayor 
will  give  him  bond.  I'll  go  on  it  myself. 
But  let's  not  have  a  row." 

Now,  to  the  mountain  eye,  Hale  appeared 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  man,  and  even  a 


close  observer  would  have  seen  no  more 
than  that  his  face  was  clean-cut  and 
thoughtful,  that  his  eye  w^as  blue  and  singu- 
larly clear  and  fearless,  and  that  he  was 
calm  with  a  calmness  that  might  come 
from  anything  else  than  stolidity  of  temper- 
ament— and  that,  by  the  way,  is  the  self- 
control  which  counts  most  against  the  un- 
ruly passions  of  other  men — but  anybody 
near  Hale,  at  a  time  when  excitement  was 
high  and  a  crisis  was  imminent,  would  have 
felt  the  resultant  of  forces  emanating  from 
him  that  were  beyond  analysis.  And  so  it 
was  now — the  curious  power  he  instinc- 
tively had  over  rough  men  had  its  way. 

"Go  on,"  he  continued  quietly,  and  the 
constable  went  on  with  his  prisoner,  his 
friends  following,  still  swearing  and  with 
their  weapons  in  their  hands.  When  con- 
stable and  prisoner  stepped  into  the  may- 
or's office.  Hale  stepped  quickly  after  them 
and  turned  on  the  threshold  with  his  arm 
across  the  door. 

"Hold  on,  boys,"  he  said,  still  good- 
naturedly.  "The  mayor  can  attend  to 
this.  If  you  boys  want  to  fight  anybody 
fight  me.  I'm  unarmed  and  you  can  whip 
me  easily  enough,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"but  you  mustn't  come  in  here,"  he  con- 
cluded, as  though  the  matter  was  settled 
beyond  further  discussion.  For  one  in- 
stant— the  crucial  one  of  course — the  men 
hesitated,  for  the  reason  that  so  often 
makes  superior  numbers  of  no  avail  among 
the  lawless — the  lack  of  a  leader  of  nerve — 
and  without  another  word  Hale  held  the 
door.  But  the  frightened  mayor  inside 
let  the  prisoner  out  at  once  on  bond  and 
Hale,  combining  law  and  diplomacy,  went 
on  the  bond. 

Only  a  day  or  two  later  the  mountaineers 
who  worked  at  the  brick-plant  with  pistols 
buckled  around  them  went  on  a  strike  and, 
that  night,  shot  out  the  lights  and  punct- 
ured the  chromos  in  their  boarding-house. 
Then,  armed  with  sticks,  knives,  clubs  and 
pistols  they  took  a  triumphant  march 
through  town.  That  night  two  knives  and 
two  pistols  were  whipped  out  by  two  of 
them  in  the  same  store.  One  of  the  Lud- 
lows  promptly  blew  out  the  light  and  as- 
tutely got  under  the  counter.  When  the 
combatants  scrambled  outside,  he  locked 
the  door  and  crawled  out  the  back  window. 
Next  morning  the  brick-yard  malcontents 
marched    triumphantly    again    and    Hale 
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called  for  volunteers  to  arrest  them.  To 
his  disgust  only  Logan,  Macfarlan,  the 
Hon.  Sam  Budd,  and  two  or  three  others, 
seemed  willing  to  go,  but  when  the  few  who 
would  go  started,  Hale,  leading  them,  looked 
back  and  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be 
strung  out  after  him.  Below  the  hill,  he 
saw  the  mountaineers  drawn  up  in  two 
bodies  for  battle,  and  as  he  led  his  followers 
towards  them,  the  Hoosier  owner  of  the 
plant  rode  out  at  a  gallop,  waving  his  hands 
and  apparently  beside  himself  with  anxiety 
and  terror. 

''Don't,"  he  shouted;  ''somebody '11  get 
killed.  Wait — they'll  give  up."  So  Hale 
halted  and  the  Hoosier  rode  back.  After 
a  short  parley  he  came  back  to  say  that  the 
strikers  would  give  up,  but  when  Logan 
started  again  they  broke  and  ran,  and  only 
three  or  four  were  captured.  The  Hoosier 
was  delirious  over  his  troubles  and  straight- 
way closed  his  plant. 

"See,"  said  Hale  in  disgust.  "We've 
got  to  do  something  now." 

"We  have,"  said  the  lawyers,  and  that 
night  on  Hale's  porch,  the  three,  with  the 
Hon.  Sam  Budd,  pondered  the  problem. 
They  could  not  build  a  town  without  law 
and  order — they  could  not  have  law  and 
order  without  taking  part  themselves  and 
even  then  they  plainly  would  have  their 
hands  full.  And  so,  that  night,  on  the 
tiny  porch  of  the  little  cottage  that  was 
Hale's  sleeping-room  and  office  with  the 
creaking  of  the  one  wheel  of  their  one  in- 
dustry— the  old  grist-mill — making  patient 
music  through  the  rhododendron-darkness 
that  hid  the  steep  bank  of  the  stream,  the 
three  pioneers  forged  their  plan.  There 
had  been  gentlemen-regulators  a  plenty, 
vigilance  committees  of  gentlemen,  and  the 
Ku-Klux  clan  had  been  originally  com- 
posed of  gentlemen,  as  they  all  knew,  but 
they  meant  to  hew  to  the  strict  line  of  town- 
ordinance  and  common  law  and  do  the 
rough  everyday  work  of  the  common  po- 
liceman. So  volunteer  policemen  they  would 
be  and,  in  order  to  extend  their  authority 
as  much  as  possible,  as  county  policemen 
they  would  be  enrolled.  Each  man  would 
purchase  his  own  Winchester,  pistol,  billy, 
badge  and  a  whistle — to  call  for  help — and 
they  would  begin  drilling  and  target-shoot- 
ing at  once.  The  Hon.  Sam  shook  his 
head  dubiously: 

"They  won't  understand." 


"We  can't  help  that,"  said  Hale. 

"I  know — I'm  with  you." 

Hale  was  made  captain,  Logan  first  lieu- 
tenant, Macfarlan  second,  and  the  Hon. 
Sam  third.  Two  rules,  Logan,  who,  too, 
knew  the  mountaineer  well,  suggested  as 
inflexible.  One  was  never  to  draw  a  pistol 
at  all  unless  necessary,  never  to  pretend 
to  draw  as  a  threat  or  to  intimidate,  and 
never  to  draw  unless  one  meant  to  shoot, 
if  need  be. 

"And  the  other,"  said  Logan,  "always 
go  in  force  to  make  an  arrest — never  alone 
unless  necessary."  The  Hon.  Sam  moved 
his  head  up  and  down  in  hearty  approval. 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  Hale. 

"To  save  bloodshed,"  he  said.  "These 
fellows  we  wdll  have  to  deal  with  have  a 
pride  that  is  morbid.  A  mountaineer 
doesn't  like  to  go  home  and  have  to  say 
that  one  man  put  him  in  the  calaboose — 
but  he  doesn't  mind  telling  that  it  took  sev- 
eral to  arrest  him.  Moreover,  he  will  give 
in  to  two  or  three  men,  when  he  would  look 
on  the  coming  of  one  man  as  a  personal 
issue  and  to  be  met  as  such." 

Hale  nodded. 

"Oh,  there'll  be  plenty  of  chances," 
Logan  added  with  a  smile,  "for  everyone 
to  go  it  alone."  Again  the  Hon.  Sam 
nodded  grimly.  It  was  plain  to  him  that 
they  would  have  all  they  could  do,  but  no 
one  of  them  dreamed  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  that  night's  work  w^ould  bring. 

They  were  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
— "crusaders  of  the  nineteenth  century 
against  the  benighted  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
said  the  Hon.  Sam,  and  wdien  Logan  and 
Macfarlan  left,  he  lingered  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"The  trouble  will  be,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  they  won't  understand  our  purpose 
or  our  methods.  They  will  look  on  us  as  a 
lot  of  meddlesome  'furriners'  who  have 
come  in  to  run  their  country  as  we  please, 
when  they  have  been  running  it  as  they 
please  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  You 
see,  you  mustn't  judge  them  by  the  stand- 
ards of  to-day — you  must  go  back  to  the 
standards  of  the  Revolution.  Practically, 
they  are  the  pioneers  of  that  day  and  hardly 
a  bit  have  they  advanced.  They  are  our 
contemporary  ancestors."  And  then  the 
Hon.  Sam,  having  dropped  his  vernacular, 
lounged  ponderously  into  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  anthropological  drool. 

"You  see,  mountains  isolate  people  and 
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the  effect  of  isolation  on  human  life  is  to 
cryslallizc  it.  Those  people  over  the  line 
have  had  no  navigal)le  rivers,  no  lakes,  no 
wagon  roads,  except  often  the  beds  of 
streams.  They  have  been  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 
They  are  a  perfect  example  of  an  arrested 
civilization  and  they  are  the  closest  link  we 
have  with  the  Old  World.  They  were 
Unionists  because  of  the  Revolution,  as 
they  were  Americans  in  the  beginning  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  the  Covenanter.  They 
live  like  the  pioneers;  the  axe  and  the  rifle 
are  still  their  weapons  and  they  still  have 
the  same  fight  with  nature.  This  feud  bus- 
iness is  a  matter  of  clan-loyalty  that  goes 
back  to  Scotland.  They  argue  this  way: 
You  are  my  friend  or  my  kinsman,  your 
quarrel  is  my  quarrel,  and  w^hoever  hits  you 
hits  me.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  I  must  not 
testify  against  you.  If  you  are  an  ofEcer 
you  must  not  arrest  me;  you  must  send  me 
a  kindly  request  to  come  into  court.  If 
I'm  innocent  and  it's  perfectly  convenient 
— why,  maybe  I'll  come.  Yes,  we're  the 
vanguard  of  civilization,  all  right,  all  right 
— but  I  opine  we're  goin'  to  have  a  hell  of  a 
merry  time." 

Hale  laughed,  but  he  was  to  remember 
those  words  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Budd. 
Other  members  of  that  vanguard  began  to 
drift  in  now  by  twos  and  threes  from  the 
bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky  and  from  the 
tide-water  country  of  Virginia  and  from 
New  England — strong,  bold  young  men 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  and  the  birth, 
breeding  and  education  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  war  between  civilization  and  a  lawless- 
ness that  was  the  result  of  isolation  and 
consequent  ignorance  and  idleness  started 
in  earnest. 

^'A  remarkable  array,"  murmured  the 
Hon.  Sam,  when  he  took  an  inventory  one 
night  with  Hale.  "  I'm  proud  to  be  among 
'em." 

Many  times  Hale  went  over  to  Lonesome 
Cove  and  w^ith  every  visit  his  interest  grew 
steadily  in  the  little  girl  and  in  the  curious 
people  over  there,  until  he  actually  began 
to  believe  in  the  Hon.  Sam  Budd's  anthro- 
pological theories.  In  the  cabin  on  Lone- 
some Cove  was  a  crane  swinging  in  the  big 
stone  fireplace,  and  he  saw  the  old  step- 
mother and  June  putting  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom  to  actual  use.  Some- 
times he  found  a  cabin  of  unhewn   logs 


with  a  puncheon  floor,  clapboards  for  shing- 
les and  wooden  pin  and  augur  holes  for 
nails;  a  batten  wooden  shutter,  the  logs 
filled  with  mud  and  stones  and  holes  in  the 
roof  for  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Over  a 
pair  of  buck  antlers  sometimes  lay  the  long 
heavy  home-made  rifle  of  the  backwoods- 
man— sometimes  even  with  a  flintlock  and 
called  by  some  pet  feminine  name.  Once 
he  saw  the  hominy  block  that  the  mountain- 
eers had  borrowed  from  the  Indians,  and 
once  a  handmill  like  the  one  from  which 
the  one  woman  was  taken  and  the  other 
left  in  biblical  days.  •  He  struck  communi- 
ties where  the  medium  of  exchange  was  still 
barter,  and  he  found  mountaineers  drink- 
ing metheglin  still  as  well  as  moonshine. 
Moreover,  there  were  still  log-rollings, 
house-warmings,  corn-shuckings,  and  quilt- 
ing parties,  and  sports  were  the  same  as  in 
pioneer  days — wrestling,  racing,  jumping, 
and  lifting  barrels.  Often  he  saw  a  cradle 
of  bee-gum,  and  old  Judd  had  in  his  house 
a  fox-horn  made  of  hickory  bark  which 
even  June  could  blow.  He  ran  across  old- 
world  superstitions,  too,  and  met  one  sev- 
enth son  of  a  seventh  son  who  cured  chil- 
dren of  rash  by  blowing  into  their  mouths. 
And  he  got  June  to  singing  transatlantic 
songs,  after  old  Judd  said  one  day  that  she 
knowed  the  "miserablest  song  he'd  ever 
heerd  " — meaning  the  most  sorrowful.  And, 
thereupon,  with  quaint  simplicity,  June  put 
her  heels  on  the  rung  of  her  chair,  and  with 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  chin  on 
both  bent  thumbs,  sang  him  the  oldest 
version  of  "Barbara  Allen,"  in  a  voice  that 
startled  Hale  by  its  power  and  sweetness. 
She  knew  lots  more  "song-ballets,"  she 
said  shyly,  and  the  old  man  had  her  sing 
some  songs  that  were  rather  rude,  but  were 
as  innocent  as  hymns  from  her  lips. 

Everywhere  he  found  unlimited  hospi- 
tality. 

"Take  out,  stranger,"  said  one  old  fel- 
low, when  there  was  nothing  on  the  table 
but  some  bread  and  a  few  potatoes,  "have 
a  tater.  Take  two  of  'em — take  damn 
nigh  all  of  'em." 

Moreover,  their  pride  w^as  morbid,  and 
they  were  very  religious.  Indeed,  they 
used  religion  to  cloak  their  deviltry,  as  hon- 
estly as  it  was  ever  used  in  history.  He  had 
heard  old  Judd  say  once,  w^hen  he  was 
speaking  of  the  feud : 

"Well,  I've  al'ays  laid  out  my  enemies. 
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The  Lord's  been  on  my  side  an'  I  gits  a  bet- 
ter Christian  every  year." 

Always  Hale  took  some  children's  book 
for  June  when  he  went  to  Lonesome  Cove, 
and  she  rarely  failed  to  know  it  almost  by 
heart  when  he  went  again.  She  was  so  intelli- 
gent that  he  began  to  wonder  if,  in  her  case, 
at  least,  another  of  the  Hon.  Sam's  theories 
might  not  be  true — that  the  mountaineers 
were  of  the  same  class  as  the  other  west- 
ward-sweeping emigrants  of  more  than  a 
century  before,  that  they  had  simply  lain 
dormant  in  the  hills  and — a  century  count- 
ing for  nothing  in  the  matter  of  inheritance 
— that  their  possibilities  were  little  changed 
and  that  the  children  of  that  day  would,  if 
given  the  chance,  wipe  out  the  handicap  of 
a  century  in  one  generation  and  take  their 
place  abreast  with  children  of  the  outside 
world.  The  Tollivers  were  of  good  blood; 
they  had  come  from  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
the  original  Tolliver  had  been  a  slave- 
owner. The  very  name  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  corruption  of  Tagliaferro.  So,  when  the 
Widow  Crane  began  to  build  a  brick  house 
for  her  boarders  that  winter,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  a  school-house  were  laid  at  the 
gap.  Hale  began  to  plead  with  old  Judd  to 
allow  June  to  go  over  to  the  gap  and  go  to 
school,  but  the  old  man  was  firm  in  refusal: 

''He  couldn't  git  along  without  her,"  he 
said;  ''he  was  afeerd  he'd  lose  her,  an'  he 
reckoned  June  was  a-larnin'  enough  with- 
out goin'  to  school — she  w^as  a-studyin' 
them  little  books  o'  hers  so  hard."  But  as 
his  confidence  in  Hale  grew  and  as  Hale 
stated  his  intention  to  take  an  option  on  the 
old  man's  coal  lands,  he  could  see  that  Devil 
Judd,  though  his  answer  never  varied,  was 
considering  the  question  seriously. 

Through  the  winter,  then.  Hale  made 
occasional  trips  to  Lonesome  Cove  and 
bided  his  time.  Often  he  met  young  Dave 
Tolliver  there,  but  the  boy  usually  left  when 
Hale  came,  and  if  Hale  was  already  there  he 
kept  outside  the  house,  until  Hale  was  gone. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  ethics  of  court- 
ship in  the  mountains — how,  when  two 
men  meet  at  the  same  girl's  house,  "they 
makes  the  gal  say  which  one  she  likes  best 
and  t'other  one  gits,"  Hale  little  dreamed 
that  the  first  time  Dave  stalked  out  of  the 
room  he  threw  his  hat  in  the  grass  behind 
the  big  chimney  and  executed  a  war-dance 
on  it,  cursing  the  blankety-blank  "fur- 
riner"  within  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 


Indeed,  he  never  suspected  the  fierce 
depths  of  the  boy's  jealousy  at  all,  and  he 
would  have  laughed  incredulously,  if  he 
had  been  told  how,  time  after  time  as  he 
climbed  the  mountain  homeward,  the  boy's 
black  eyes  burned  from  the  bushes  on  him 
while  his  hand  twitched  at  his  pistol-butt 
and  his  lips  worked  with  noiseless  threats. 
For  Dave  had  to  keep  his  heart-burnings 
to  himself  or  he  would  have  been  laughed 
at  through  all  the  mountains,  and  not  only 
by  his  own  family,  but  by  June's;  so  he, 
too,  bided  his  time. 

In  late  February  old  Buck  Falin  and  old 
Dave  Tolliver  shot  each  other  down  in  the 
road  and  the  Red  Fox,  who  hated  both  and 
whom  each  thought  was  his  friend,  dressed 
the  wounds  of  both  with  equal  care.  The 
temporary  lull  of  peace  that  Bad  Rufe's 
absence  in  the  West  had  brought  about, 
gave  way  to  a  threatening  storm  then,  and 
then  it  was  that  old  Judd  gave  his  consent. 
When  the  roads  got  better,  June  could  go  to 
the  gap  to  school.  A  month  later  the  old 
man  sent  word  that  he  did  not  want  June 
in  the  mountains  while  the  trouble  was 
going  on  and  that  Hale  could  come  over 
for  her  when  he  pleased:  and  Hale  sent 
word  back  that  within  three  days  he  w^ould 
meet  the  father  and  the  little  girl  at  the 
big  Pine.  That  last  day  at  home  June 
passed  in  a  dream.  She  went  through  her 
daily  tasks  in  a  dream  and  she  hardly 
noticed  young  Dave  when  he  came  in  at 
mid-day  and  Dave,  when  he  heard  the  news, 
left  in  sullen  silence.  In  the  afternoon  she 
went  down  to  the  mill  to  tell  Uncle  Billy 
and  ole  Hon  good-bye  and  the  three  sat  in 
the  porch  a  long  time  and  with  few  words. 
Ole  Hon  had  been  to  the  gap  once,  but 
there  was  "so  much  bustle  over  thar  that  it 
made  her  head  ache."  Uncle  Billy  shook 
his  head  doubtfully  over  June's  going,  and 
the  two  old  people  stood  at  the  gate  look- 
ing long  after  the  little  girl  when  she  went 
homeward  up  the  road.  Before  supper 
June  slipped  up  to  her  little  hiding-place  at 
the  pool  and  sat  on  the  old  log  saying  good- 
by  to  the  comforting  spirit  that  always 
brooded  for  her  there  and,  when  she  stood 
on  the  porch  at  sunset,  a  new  spirit  was 
coming  on  the  wings  of  the  South  wind. 
Hale  felt  it  as  he  stepped  into  the  soft 
night  air;  he  heard  it  in  the  piping  of  frogs 
— "Marsh-birds"  as  he  always  called 
them;  he  could  almost  see  it  in  the  flying 
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clouds  and  the  moonliglit  and  even  the  bare 
trees  seemed  tremulously  expectant.  An 
indefmable  hap])iness  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  earth  and  Hale  stretched  his 
arms  lazily.  Over  in  Lonesome  Cove  little 
June  felt  it  more  keenly  than  ever  in  her 
life  before.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed 
that  night  and  when  the  others  were  asleep 
she  slij)ped  out  to  the  porch  and  sat  on  the 
steps,  her  eyes  luminous  and  her  face  wist- 
ful— looking  towards  the  big  Pine  which 
j)ointed  the  way  towards  the  far  silence  into 
which  she  was  going  at  last. 

XII 

June  did  not  have  to  be  awakened  that 
morning.  At  the  first  clarion  call  of  the 
old  rooster  behind  the  cabin,  her  eyes 
opened  wide  and  a  happy  thrill  tingled  her 
from  head  to  foot — why,  she  didn't  at  first 
quite  realize — and  then  she  stretched  her 
slender  round  arms  to  full  length  above 
her  head  and  with  a  little  squeal  of  joy 
bounded  out  of  the  bed,  dressed  as  she  was 
when  she  went  into  it,  and  with  no  changes 
to  make  except  to  push  back  her  tangled 
hair.  Her  father  was  out  feeding  the  stock 
and  she  could  hear  her  step-mother  in  the 
kitchen.  Bub  still  slept  soundly,  and  she 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

''Git  up.  Bub." 

''Go  'way,"  said  Bub  fretfully.  -  Again 
she  started  to  shake  him  but  stopped — Bub 
wasn't  going  to  the  gap,  so  she  let  him  sleep. 
For  a  little  while  she  looked  down  at  him — 
at  his  round  rosy  face  and  his  frowsy  hair 
from  under  which  protruded  one  dirty  fist. 
She  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  a  fresh 
tenderness  for  him  made  her  breast  heave, 
but  she  did  not  kiss  him.  Sisterly  kisses 
are  hardly  known  in  the  hills.  Then  she 
went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  help  her  step- 
mother. 

"Gittin'  might  busy,  all  of  a  sudden, 
ain't  you,"  said  the  sour  old  woman,  "now 
that  ye  air  goin'  away." 

'"Tain't  costin'  you  nothin',"  answered 
June  quietly,  and  she  picked  up  a  pail  and 
went  out  into  the  frosty,  shivering  daybreak 
to  the  old  well.  The  chain  froze  her  fin- 
gers, the  cold  water  splashed  her  feet  and 
when  she  had  tugged  her  heavy  burden 
back  to  the  kitchen,  she  held  her  red, 
chapped  hands  to  the  fire. 

"  I  reckon  you'll  be  might  glad  to  git  shet 


o'  me."  The  old  woman  sniffled,  and  June 
looked  around  with  a  start. 

"Pears  like  I'm  goin'  to  miss  you  right 
smart,"  she  ciuavered,  and  June's  face 
colored  with  a  new  feeling  towards  her 
step-mother. 

"I'm  goin'  ter  have  a  hard  time  doin'  all 
the  work  and  me  so  poorly." 

"Lorrety  is  a-comin'  over  to  he'p  ye,  if 
ye  git  sick,"  said  June,  hardening  again. 
"Or,  I'll  come  back  myself."  She  got  out 
the  dishes  and  set  them  on  the  table. 

"  You  an'  me  don't  git  along  very  well  to- 
gether," she  went  on  placidly.  "I  never 
heerd  o'  no  step-mother  and  children  as 
did  an'  I  reckon  you'll  be  might  glad  to  git 
shet  o'  me." 

"Pears  like  Frri  going  to  miss  you  a  right 
smart,"  repeated  the  old  woman  weakly. 

June  went  out  to  the  stable  with  the  milk- 
ing pail.  Her  father  had  spread  fodder  for 
the  cow  and  she  could  hear  the  rasping  of 
the  ears  of  corn  against  each  other  as  he 
tumbled  them  into  the  trough  for  the  old 
sorrel.  She  put  her  head  against  the  cow's 
soft  flank  and  under  her  sinewy  fingers  two 
streams  of  milk  struck  the  bottom  of  the  tin 
pail  wdth  such  thumping  loudness  that  she 
did  not  hear  her  father's  step ;  but  when  she 
rose  to  make  the  beast  put  back  her  right 
leg  she  saw  him  looking  at  her. 

"Who's  goin'  ter  milk,  pap,  atter  I'm 
gone?" 

"Is  this  the  first  time  you  thought  o' 
that?"  June  put  her  flushed  cheek  back 
to  the  flank  of  the  cow.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  thought  of  that — her  step- 
mother would  milk  and  if  she  were  ill,  her 
father  or  Loretta.  She  had  not  meant  to 
ask  that  question — she  was  wondering  when 
they  would  start.  That  was  what  she 
meant  to  ask  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had 
swerved.  Breakfast  was  eaten  in  the  usual 
silence  by  the  boy  and  the  man — June 
and  the  step-mother  serving  it,  and  waiting 
on  the  lord  that  was  and  the  lord  that  was 
to  be — and  then  the  tw^o  females  sat  down. 

"Hurry  up,  June,"  said  the  old  man, 
wiping  his  mouth  and  beard  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  "Clear  away  the  dishes  an' 
git  ready.  Hale  said  he  would  meet  us  at 
the  Pine  an'  hour  by  sun  fer  I  told  him  I 
had  to  git  back  to  work.     Hurry  up,  now ! " 

June  hurried  up.  She  was  too  excited 
to  eat  anything,  so  she  began  to  wash  the 
dishes  w^hile  her  step-mother  ate.     Then 
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she  went  into  the  living-room  to  pack  her 
things  and  it  didn't  take  long.  She 
wrapped  the  doll  Hale  had  given  her  in  an 
extra  petticoat,  wound  one  pair  of  yarn 
stockings  around  a  pair  of  coarse  shoes, 
tied  them  up  into  one  bundle  and  she  was 
ready.  Her  father  appeared  with  the  sor- 
rel horse,  caught  up  his  saddle  from  the 
porch,  threw  it  on  and  stretched  the  blank- 
et behind  it  as  a  pillion  for  June  to  ride  on. 

''Let's  go  I "  he  said.  There  is  little  or  no 
demonstrativeness  in  the  domestic  relations 
of  mountaineers.  The  kiss  of  courtship  is 
the  only  one  known.  There  were  no  good 
bys — only  that  short  ''Let's  go!" 

June  sprang  behind  her  father  from  the 
porch.  The  step-mother  handed  her  the 
bundle  w^hich  she  clutched  in  her  lap,  and 
they  simply  rode  away,  the  step-mother  and 
Bub  silently  gazing  after  them.  But  June 
saw  the  boy's  mouth  working,  and  when 
she  turned  the  thicket  at  the  creek  she 
looked  back  at  the  two  quiet  figures,  and 
a  keen  pain  cut  her  heart.  She  shut  her 
mouth  closely,  gripped  her  bundle  more 
tightly  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
face,  but  the  man  did  not  know.  They 
climbed  in  silence.  Sometimes  her  father 
dismounted  W'here  the  path  was  steep,  but 
June  sat  on  the  horse  to  hold  the  bundle 
and  thus  they  mounted  through  the  mist 
and  chill  of  the  morning.  A  shout  greeted 
them  from  the  top  of  the  little  spur  whence 
the  big  Pine  was  visible,  and  up  there  they 
found  Hale  waiting.  He  had  reached  the 
Pine  earlier  than  they  and  was  coming 
down  to  meet  them. 

"Hello,  little  girl,"  called  Hale  cheer- 
ily, "you  didn't  fail  me,  did  you?" 

June  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  Her 
face  was  blue  and  her  little  legs,  dangling 
under  the  bundle,  were  shrinking  from  the 
cold.  Her  bonnet  had  fallen  to  the  back 
of  her  neck  and  he  saw  that  her  hair  was 
parted  and  gathered  in  a  Psyche  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  giving  her  a  quaint  old 
look  when  she  stood  on  the  ground  in  her 
crimson  gown.  Hale  had  not  forgotten  a 
pillion  and  there  the  transfer  was  made. 
Hale  lifted  her  behind  his  saddle  and 
handed  up  her  bundle. 

"I'll  take  good  care  of  her,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  man. 

"And  I'm  coming  over  soon  to  fix  up 
that  coal  matter,  and  I'll  let  you  know  how 
she's  getting  on." 


"All  right." 

"Good-by,"  said  Hale. 

"I  wish  ye  well,"  said  the  mountaineer. 
"Be  a  good  girl,  Juny,  and  do  what  ]Mr. 
Hale  thar  tells  ye." 

"  All  right,  pap."  And  thus  they  parted. 
June  felt  the  power  of  Hale's  big  black 
horse  with  exultation  the  moment  he 
started. 

"Noww^e're  off,"  said  Hale  gayly, and  he 
patted  the  little  hand  that  was  about  his 
waist.     "Give  me  that  bundle." 

"I  can  carry  it." 

"No,  you  can't — not  with  me,"  and  he 
reached  around  for  it  and  put  it  on  the 
cantle  of  his  saddle.  June  thrust  her  left 
hand  into  his  overcoat  pocket  and  Hale 
laughed. 

"  Loretta  wouldn't  ride  wdth  me  this  w^ay. " 

"Loretty  ain't  got  much  sense,"  drawled 
June  complacently.  "Tain't  no  harm. 
But  don't  you  tell  me.  I  don't  w^ant  to 
hear  nothin'  'bout  Loretty  noway."  Again 
Hale  laughed  and  June  laughed,  too.  Imp 
that  she  was,  she  was  just  pretending  to  be 
jealous  now.  She  could  see  the  big  Pine 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  I've  knowed  that  tree  since  I  was  a  little 
girl — since  I  was  a  baby,"  she  said,  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice  was  new  to  Hale.  "  Sister 
Sally  uster  tell  me  lots  about  that  ole  tree." 
Hale  waited,  but  she  stopped  again. 

"What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"She  used  to  say  hit  was  curious  that  hit 
should  be  'w^ay  up  here  all  alone — that  she 
reckollected  it  ever  since  she  w^as  a  baby 
and  she  used  to  come  up  here  and  talk  to  it 
and  she  said  sometimes  she  could  hear  it 
jus'  a  w^hisperin'  to  her  w^hen  she  was  down 
home  in  the  cove." 

"What  did  she  say  it  said?" 

"She  said  it  was  always  a-whisperin' 
'come — come — come!'"  June  crooned  the 
words,  "an'  atter  she  died,  I  heerd  the  folks 
sayin'  as  how  she  riz  up  in  bed  with  her  eyes 
right  wide  an'  sayin'  'I  hears  it!  It's 
a-whisperin' — I  hears  it — come — come — 
— come ' ! "  And  still  Hale  kept  quiet  when 
she  stopped  again. 

"The  Red  Fox  said  hit  was  the  sperits, 
but  I  knowed  when  they  told  me  that  she 
was  a  thinkin'  o'  that  ole  tree  thar.  But  I 
never  let  on.  I  reckon  that's  one  reason 
made  me  come  here  that  day."  They  were 
close  to  the  big  tree  now  and  Hale  dis- 
mounted to  fix  his  girth  for  the  descent. 
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"Well,  I'm  mij^hty  glad  you  came,  little 
girl.     I  might  never  have  seen  you." 

"That's  so,"  said  June. 

"  I  saw  the  print  of  your  foot  in  the  mud 
right  there." 

"Did  ye?" 

"And  if  I  hadn't,  I  might  never  have 
gone  down  into  Lonesome  Cove."  June 
laughed. 

"  You  ran  from  me,"  Hale  went  on. 

"Yes,  I  did:  an'  that's  why  you  follered 
me."  Hale  looked  up  quickly.  Her  face 
was  demure,  but  her  eyes  danced.  She 
was  an  aged  little  thing. 

"Why  did  you  run?" 

"I  thought  yo'  fishin'  pole  was  a  rifle- 
gun  an'  that  you  was  a  raider."  Hale 
laughed — "I  see." 

"'Member  when  you  let  yo'  horse 
drink  ?  "  Hale  nodded.  "  Well^  I  was  on  a 
rock  above  the  creek,  lookin'  down  at  ye. 
An'  I  seed  ye  catchin'  minners  an'  thought 
you  was  go  in'  up  the  crick  lookin'  fera  still." 

"Weren't  you  afraid  of  me  then?" 

"Huh!"  she  said  contemptuously.  "I 
wasn't  afraid  of  you  at  all,  'cept  fer  what 
you  mought  find  out.  You  couldn't  do  no 
harm  to  nobody  without  a  gun,  and  I 
knowed  thar  wasn't  no  still  up  that  crick. 
I  know — I  knowed  whar  it  was."  Hale 
noticed  the  quick  change  of  tense. 

"  Won't  you  take  me  to  see  it  some  time  ?  " 

"No!"  she  said  shortly,  and  Hale  knew 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  It  was  too  steep 
for  both  to  ride  now  so  he  tied  the  bundle 
to  the  cantle  with  leathern  strings  and 
started  leading  the  horse.  June  pointed 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"  I  was  a-layin'  flat  right  thar  and  I  seed 
you  comin'  down  thar.  My,  but  you 
looked  funny  to  me!  You  don't  now," 
she  added  hastily.  "  You  look  mighty  nice 
to  me  now !" 

"  You're  a  little  rascal,"  said  Hale,  "  that's 
what  you  are."  The  little  girl  bubbled  with 
laughter  and  then  she  grew  mock-serious. 

"No,  I  ain't." 

"Yes,  you  are,"  he  repeated,  shaking  his 
head.  Both  were  silent  for  a  while.  June 
was  going  to  begin  her  education  now  and 
it  was  just  as  well  for  him  to  begin  with  it 
now.  So  he  started  vaguely  when  he  was 
mounted  again: 

"  June,  you  thought  my  clothes  were  fun- 
ny when  you  first  saw  them — didn't  you  ?  " 

"Uh,  huh!"  said  June. 


"But  you  like  them  now?" 

"Uh,  huh!"  she  crooned  again. 

"Well,  some  people  who  weren't  used  to 
clothes  that  people  wear  over  in  the  moun- 
tains might  think  them  funny  for  the  same 
reason — mightn't  they?"  June  was  silent 
for  a  moment. 

"Well,  mebbe,  I  like  your  clothes  better, 
because  I  like  you  better,"  she  said,  and 
Hale  laughed. 

"Well,  it's  just  the  same — the  way  peo- 
ple in  the  mountains  dress  and  talk  is  differ- 
ent from  the  way  people  outside  dress  and 
talk.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference 
about  clothes,  though,  I  guess  you  will  want 
to  be  as  much  like  people  over  here  as  you 
can " 

"I  don't  know,"  interrupted  the  little 
girl  shortly,  "I  ain't  seed  'em  yit." 

"Well,"  laughed  Hale,  "you  will  want 
to  talk  like  them  anyhow,  because  every- 
body who  is  learning  tries  to  talk  the  same 
way."  June  was  silent,  and  Hale  plunged 
unconsciously  on. 

"Up  at  the  Pine  now  you  said,  *I  seed 
you  when  I  was  a-layin''  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff';  now  you  ought  to  have  said,  'I  saw 
you  when  I  was  lying ' " 

"I  wasn't,"  she  said  sharply,  "I  don't 
tell  lies — "  her  hand  shot  from  his  waist 
and  she  slid  suddenly  to  the  ground.  He 
pulled  in  his  horse  and  turned  a  bewildered 
face.  She  had  lighted  on  her  feet  and  she 
was  poised  back  above  him  like  an  enraged 
eaglet — her  thin  nostrils  quivering,  her 
mouth  as  tight  as  a  bow^-string,  and  her  eyes 
two  points  of  fire. 

"Why— June!" 

"Ef  you  don't  like  my  clothes  an'  the 
way  I  talk,  I  reckon  I'd  better  go  back 
home."  With  a  groan  Hale  tumbled  from 
his  horse.  Fool  that  he  was,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  sensitive  pride  of  the  mountain- 
eer, even  while  he  was  thinking  of  that 
pride.  He  knew  that  fun  might  be  made  of 
her  speech  and  her  garb  by  her  schoolmates 
over  at  the  gap,  and  he  was  trying  to  pre- 
pare her — to  save  her  mortification,  to 
make  her  understand. 

"Why,  June,  little  girl,  I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings.  You  don't  understand 
— you  can't  now,  but  you  will.  Trust  me, 
won't  you  ?  /  like  you  just  as  you  are.  I 
love  the  way  you  talk.  But  other  people — 
forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  I'm 
sorry.    I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world." 
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She  didn't  understand — she  hardly  heard 
what  he  said,  but  she  did  know  his  distress 
was  genuine  and  his  sorrow:  and  his  voice 
melted  her  fierce  little  heart.  The  tears 
began  to  come,  while  she  looked,  and  when 
he  put  his  arms  about  her,  she  put  her  face 
on  his  breast  and  sobbed. 

"There  now!"  he  said  soothingly.  " It's 
all  right  now.  I'm  so  sorry — so  very 
sorry,"  and  he  patted  her  on  the  shoulder 
and  laid  his  hand  across  her  temple  and 
hair,  and  pressed  her  head  tight  to  his 
breast.  Almost  as  suddenly  she  stopped 
sobbing  and  loosening  herself  turned  away 
from  him. 

''  I'm  a  fool — that's  what  I  am,"  she  said 
hotly. 

"No,  you  aren't!  Come  on,  little  girl! 
We're  friends  again,  aren't  we?"  June 
was  digging  at  her  eyes  with  both  hands. 

"Aren't  we?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  an  angry  little  catch 
of  her  breath,  and  she  turned  submissively 
to  let  him  lift  her  to  her  seat.  Then  she 
looked  down  into  his  face. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  and  he  started  again  at 
the  frank  address,  "  I  ain't  never  goin^  to  do 
that  no  more.'' 

"  Yes,  you  are,  little  girl,"  he  said  soberly 
but  cheerily.  "  You're  goin'  to  do  it  when- 
ever I'm  wrong  or  whenever  you  think  I'm 
wrong."     She  shook  her  head  seriously. 

"No,  Jack." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  on  a  level  road. 

"Hold  tight!"  Hale  shouted,  "I'm  going 
to  let  him  out  now."  At  the  touch  of  his 
spur,  the  big  black  horse  sprang  into  a  gal- 
lop, faster  and  faster,  until  he  was  pound- 
ing the  hard  road  in  a  swift  run  like  thun- 
der. At  the  creek  Hale  pulled  in  and 
looked  around.  June's  bonnet  was  down, 
her  hair  was  tossed,  her  eyes  were  spar- 
kling fearlessly,  and  her  face  was  flushed 
with  joy. 

"Like  it,  June?" 

"I  never  did  know  nothing  like  it." 

"You  weren't  scared?" 

"Skeered  o'  what?"  she  asked,  and 
Hale  wondered  if  there  was  anything  of 
which  she  would  be  afraid.  , 

They  were  entering  the  gap  now  and 
June's  eyes  got  big  with  wonder  over  the 
mighty  up-shooting  peaks  and  the  rushing 
torrent. 

"See    that    big    rock    yonder,    June?" 


June  craned  her  neck  to  follow  with  her 
eyes  his  outstretched  finger. 

"Uh,  huh." 

"Well,  that's  called  Bee  Rock,  because 
it's  covered  with  flowers — purple  rhodo- 
dendrons and  laurel — and  bears  used  to  go 
there  for  wild  honey.  They  say  that  once 
on  a  time  folks  around  here  put  whiskey  in 
the  honey  and  the  bears  got  so  drunk  that 
people  came  and  knocked  'em  in  the  head 
with  clubs." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  o'  that!"  said 
June  wonderingly. 

Before  them  a  big  mountain  loomed,  and 
a  few  minutes  later,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gap,  Hale  stopped  and  turned  his  horse 
sidewise. 

"There  we  are,  June,"  he  said. 

June  saw  the  lovely  little  valley  rimmed 
with  big  mountains.  She  could  follow  the 
course  of  the  two  rivers  that  encircled  it  by 
the  trees  that  fringed  their  banks,  and  she 
saw  smoke  rising  here  and  there  and  that 
was  all.     She  was  a  little  disappointed. 

"It's  might  purty,"  she  said,  "I  never 
seed" — she  paused,  but  went  on  without 
correcting  herself — "so  much  level  land  in 
all  my  life." 

The  morning  mail  had  just  come  in  as 
they  rode  by  the  post-office  and  several  men 
hailed  her  escort,  and  all  stared  with  some 
wonder  at  her.  Hale  smiled  to  himself, 
drew  up  for  none  and  put  on  a  face  of  utter 
unconsciousness  that  he  was  doing  any- 
thing unusual.  June  felt  vaguely  uncom- 
fortable. Ahead  of  them  when  they  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
strange  tall  red  house  with  yellow  trim- 
mings that  was  not  built  of  wood  and  had 
two  sets  of  windows  one  above  the  other, 
and  before  that  Hale  drew  up. 

"Here  we  are.     Get  down,  little  girl." 

"Good  morning!"  said  a  voice.  Hale 
looked  around  and  flushed,  and  June 
looked  around  and  stared — transfixed  as  by 
a  vision  from  another  world — at  the  dainty 
figure  behind  them  in  a  walking  suit, — a 
short  skirt  that  showed  two  little  feet  in 
laced  tan  boots  and  a  cap  with  a  plume, 
under  which  was  a  pair  of  wide  blue  eyes 
with  long  lashes,  and  a  mouth  that  sug- 
gested active  mischief  and  gentle  mockery. 

"Oh,  good-morning,"  said  Hale,  and  he 
added  gently,  "Get  down,  June!" 

The  little  girl  slipped  to  the  ground  and 
began  pulling  her  bonnet  on  with  both 
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liands — but  the  newcomer  had  caught 
si<^ht  of  the  Psyche  knot  that  made  June 
look  Hke  a  Httle  old  woman  strangely 
young,  and  the  mockery  at  her  lips  was 
gently  accentuated  by  a  smile.  Hale 
swung  from  his  saddle. 

"This  is  the  Httle  girl  I  told  you  about, 
Miss  Anne,"  he  said.  "  She's  come  over  to 
go  to  school."  Instantly,  almost.  Miss 
Anne  had  been  melted  by  the  forlorn  look- 
ing little  creature  who  stood  before  her,  shy 
for  the  moment  and  dumb,  and  she  came 
forward  with  her  gloved  hand  outstretched. 
But  June  had  seen  that  smile.  She  gave 
her  hand  and  Miss  Anne  straightway  was 
no  little  surprised;  there  was  no  more  shy- 
ness in  the  dark  eyes  that  blazed  from  the 
recesses  of  the  sun-bonnet,  and  Miss  Anne 
was  so  startled  when  she  looked  into  them 
that  all  she  could  say  was:  ''  Dear  me  I "  A 
portly  woman  with  a  kind  face  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  red  brick  and  came  to  the 
gate. 

''Here  she  is,  Mrs.  Crane,"  called  Hale. 

*'  Howdy e,  June ! "  said  the  Widow  Crane, 
kindly.  ''Come  right  inl"  In  her  June 
knew  straightway  she  had  a  friend  and  she 
picked  up  her  bundle  and  followed  upstairs 
— the  first  real  stairs  she  had  ever  seen — and 
into  a  room  on  the  floor  of  which  was  a  rag 
carpet.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  corner 
with  a  white  counterpane  and  a  washstand 
with  a  bowl  and  pitcher,  which,  too,  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

"Make  yourself  at  home  right  now," 
said  the  Widow  Crane,  pulling  open  a 
drawer  under  a  big  looking-glass — "and 
put  your  things  here.  That's  your  bed," 
and  out  she  went. 

How  clean  it  was!  There  were  some 
flowers  in  a  glass  vase  on  the  mantel.  There 
were  white  curtains  at  the  big  window  and 
a  bed  to  herself — her  own  bed.  She  went 
over  to  the  window.  There  was  a  steep 
bank,  lined  with  rhododendrons,  right 
under  it.  There  was  a  mill-dam  below 
and  down  the  stream  she  could  hear  the 
creaking  of  a  water-wheel,  and  she  could 
see  it  dripping  and  shining  in  the  sun — 
a  gristmill!  She  thought  of  Uncle  Billy 
and  Ole  Hon,  and  in  spite  of  a  little  pang 
of  home  -  sickness  she  felt  no  loneliness 
at  all. 

"  I  knew  she  would  be  pretty,"  said  Miss 
Anne  at  the  gate  outside. 

"  I  told  you  she  was  pretty,"  said  Hale. 


"But  not  so  pretty  as  //w/,"  said  Miss 
Anne.     "We  will  be  great  friends." 
"I  hope  so — for  her  sake,"  said  Hale. 


Hale  waited  till  noon-recess  was  nearly 
over  and  then  he  went  to  take  June  to  the 
school-house.  He  was  told  that  she  was 
in  her  room  and  he  went  up  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  There  was  no  answer — for 
one  does  not  knock  on  doors  for  entrance  in 
the  mountains,  and,  thinking  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  he  was  about  to  try  another 
room,  when  June  opened  the  door  to  see 
what  the  matter  was.  She  gave  him  a  glad 
smile. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  and  when  she  went 
for  her  bonnet,  he  stepped  into  the  room. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  June  nodded 
towards  the  window  and  Hale  went  to  it. 

"Thar's  Uncle  Billy's  mill  out  thar." 

"Why,  so  it  is,"  said  Hale  smiling. 
"That's  fine." 

The  school-house,  to  June's  wonder,  had 
shingles  on  the  outside  around  all  the  w^alls 
from  roof  to  foundation,  and  a  big  bell 
hung  on  top  of  it  under  a  little  shingled 
roof  of  its  own.  A  pale  little  man  with 
spectacles  and  pale  blue  eyes  met  them  at 
the  door  and  he  gave  June  a  pale,  slender 
hand  and  cleared  his  throat  before  he  spoke 
to  her. 

"She's  never  been  to  school,"  said  Hale; 
"she  can  read  and  spell,  but  she's  not  very 
strong  on  arithmetic." 

"Very  well,  I'll  turn  her  over  to  the  pri- 
mary." The  school-bell  sounded;  Hale 
left  with  a  parting  prophecy — "You'll  be 
proud  of  her  some  day" — at  which  June 
blushed  and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  she 
followed  the  little  man  into  his  office.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  assistant  came  in, 
and  she  w^as  none  other  than  the  wonderful 
young  woman  whom  Hale  had  called  Miss 
Anne.  There  were  a  few  instructions  in  a 
halting  voice  and  wdth  much  clearing  of  the 
throat  from  the  pale  little  man,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  June  walked  the  gauntlet  of  the 
eyes  of  her  schoolmates,  every  one  of  whom 
looked  up  from  his  book  or  hers  to  watch 
her  as  she  went  to  her  seat.  Miss  Anne 
pointed  out  the  arithmetic  lesson  and,  with- 
out lifting  her  eyes,  June  bent,  with  a 
flushed  face,  to  her  task.  It  reddened  with 
shame  when  she  was  called,  to  the  class,  for 
she  sat  on  the  bench,  taller  by  a  head  and 
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more  than  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  thereon, 
except  one  awkward  youth  who  caught  her 
eye  and  grinned  with  unshamed  compan- 
ionship. The  teacher  noticed  her  look  and 
understood  with  a  sudden  keen  sympathy, 
and  naturally  she  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  pupil  was  the  only  one  who 
never  missed  an  answer, 

"She  won't  be  there  long,"  Miss  Anne 
thought,  and  she  gave  June  a  smile  for 
which  the  little  girl  was  almost  grateful. 
June  spoke  to  no  one,  but  walked  through 
her  school-mates  homeward,  when  school 
was  over,  like  a  haughty  young  queen. 
Miss  Anne  had  gone  ahead  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  talking  with  Mrs.  Crane,  and 
the  young  woman  spoke  to  her  most  kindly. 

"  Mr.  Hale  has  been  called  away  on  busi- 
ness," she  said,  and  June's  heart  sank — 
''and  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  you  until  he 
comes  back." 

"I'm  much  obleeged,"  she  said,  and 
while  she  was  not  ungracious,  her  manner 
indicated  her  belief  that  she  could  take  care 
of  herself.  And  Miss  Anne  felt  uncom- 
fortably that  this  extraordinary  young  per- 
son was  steadily  measuring  her  from  head 
to  foot.  June  saw  the  smart  close-fitting 
gown,  the  dainty  little  boots,  and  the  care- 
fully brushed  hair.  She  noticed  how  white 
her  teeth  were  and  her  hands  and  she  saw 
that  the  nails  looked  polished  and  that  the 
tips  of  them  were  like  little  white  crescents 
and  she  could  still  see  every  detail  when  she 
sat  at  her  window,  looking  down  at  the  old 
mill.  She  saw  Mr.  Hale  when  he  left,  the 
young  lady  had  said;  and  she  had  a  head- 
ache now  and  was  going  home  to  lie  down. 
She  understood  now  what  Hale  meant,  on 
the  mountain-side  when  she  was  so  angry 
with  him.  She  was  learning  fast,  and  most 
from  the  two  persons  who  were  not  con- 
scious what  they  were  teaching  her.  And 
she  would  learn  in  the  school,  too,  for  the 
slumbering  ambition  in  her  suddenly  be- 
came passionately  definite  now.  She  went 
to  the  mirror  and  looked  at  her  hair — she 
would  learn  how  to  plait  that  in  two  braids 
down  her  back,  as  the  other  school-girls  did. 
She  looked  at  her  hands  and  straightway 
she  fell  to  scrubbing  them  with  soap  as  she 
had  never  scrubbed  them  before.  As  she 
worked,  she  heard  her  name  called  and  she 
opened  the  door. 

"Yes,  mam!"  she  answered,  for  already 
she  had  picked  that  up  in  the  school-room. 


"  Come  on,  June,  and  go  down  the  street 
with  me." 

"Yes,  mam,"  she  repeated,  and  she 
wiped  her  hands  and  hurried  down.  Mrs. 
Crane  had  looked  through  the  girl's  pa- 
thetic wardrobe  while  she  was  at  school 
that  afternoon,  had  told  Hale  before  he 
left  and  she  had  a  surprise  for  little  June. 
Together  they  went  down  the  street  and  in- 
to the  chief  store  in  town  and,  to  June's 
amazement,  Mrs.  Crane  began  ordering 
things  for  "this  little  girl." 

"Who's  a-goin'  to  pay  fer  all  these 
things?"  whispered  June,  aghast. 

"Don't  you  bother,  honey.  Mr.  Hale 
said  he  would  fix  all  that  with  your  pappy. 
It's  some  coal  deal  or  something — don't  you 
bother!"  And  June  in  a  quiver  of  happi- 
ness didn't  bother.  Stockings,  petticoats, 
some  soft  stuff  for  a  new  dress  and  tan 
shoes  that  looked  like  the  ones  that  wonder- 
ful young  woman  wore  and  then  some  long 
white  things. 

"What's  them  fer?"  she  whispered,  but 
the  clerk  heard  her  and  laughed,  whereat 
Mrs.  Crane  gave  him  such  a  glance  that  he 
retired  quickly. 

"Night-gowns,  honey." 

"You  sleep  in  'em?"  said  June  in  an 
awed  voice. 

"  That's  just  what  you  do,"  said  the  good 
old  woman,  hardly  less  pleased  than  June. 

"My,  but  you've  got  pretty  feet." 

"  I  wish  they  were  half  as  purty  as " 

"Well,  they  are,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Crane 
a  little  snappishly;  apparently  she  did  not 
like  Miss  Anne. 

"Wrap  'em  up  and  Mr.  Hale  will  attend 
to  the  bill." 

"All  right,"  said  the  clerk  looking  much 
mystified. 

Outside  the  door,  June  looked  up  into 
the  beaming  goggles  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Budd. 

"  Is  this  the  little  girl  ?  How-dye,  June," 
he  said,  and  June  put  her  hand  in  the  Hon. 
Sam's  with  a  sudden  trust  in  his  voice. 

"  I'm  going  to  help  take  care  of  you,  too," 
said  Mr.  Budd,  and  June  smiled  at  him 
with  shy  gratitude.  How  kind  everybody 
was! 

"I'm  much  obleeged,"  she  said,  and  she 
and  Mrs.  Crane  went  on  back  with  their 
bundles. 

June's  hands  so  trembled  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  her  treasures  that 
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she  could  hardly  unpack  them.  When  she 
had  folded  and  laid  them  away,  she  had  to 
unfold  them  to  look  at  them  again.  She  hur- 
ried to  bed,  that  night,  merely  that  she 
might  put  on  one  of  those  wonderful  night- 
gowns, and  again  she  had  to  look  them  all 
over  again.  She  was  glad  that  she  had 
brought  the  doll  because  he  had  given  it  to 
her,  but  she  said  to  herself  'Tm  a-gittin' 
too  big  now  fer  dolls  I"  and  she  put  it  away. 
Then  she  sat  the  lamp  on  the  mantel-piece 
so  that  she  could  see  herself  in  her  wonder- 
ful night-gown.  She  let  her  shining  hair 
fall  like  molten  gold  around  her  shoulders, 
and  she  wondered  whether  she  could  ever 
look  like  the  dainty  creature  that  just  now 
was  the  model  she  so  passionately  wanted 
to  be  like.  Then  she  blew  out  the  lamp 
and  sat  awhile  by  the  window,  looking 
down  through  the  rhododendrons,  at  the 
shining  water  and  at  the  old  water-wheel 
sleepily  at  rest  in  the  moonlight.  She  knelt 
down  then  at  her  bedside  to  say  her  pray- 
ers— as  her  dead  sister  had  taught  her  to  do 
— and  she  asked  God  to  bless  Jack — won- 
dering as  she  prayed  that  she  had  heard 
nobody  else  call  him  Jack — and  then  she 
lay  down  with  her  breast  heaving.  She 
had  told  him  she  w^ould  never  do  that  again, 
but  she  couldn't  help  it  now — the  tears 
came  and  from  happiness  she  cried  herself 
softly  to  sleep. 

XIII 

Hale  rode  that  night  under  a  brilliant 
moon  to  the  worm  of  a  railroad  that  had 
been  creeping  for  many  years  towards  the 
gap.  The  head  of  it  was  just  protruding 
from  the  natural  tunnel  twenty  miles  away. 
There  he  sent  his  horse  back,  slept  in  a 
shanty  till  morning,  and  then  the  train 
crawled  through  a  towering  bench  of  rock. 
The  mouth  of  it  on  the  other  side  opened 
into  a  mighty  amphitheatre  with  solid  rock 
walls  shooting  vertically  hundreds  of  feet 
upward.  Vertically,  he  thought — with  the 
back  of  his  head  between  his  shoulders  as 
he  looked  up — they  were  more  than  verti- 
cal— they  were  actually  concave.  The  Al- 
mighty had  not  only  stored  riches  immeas- 
urable in  the  hills  behind  him — He  had 
driven  this  passage  himself  to  help  puny 
man  to  reach  them,  and  yet  the  wretched 
road  was  going  towards  them  like  a  snail. 
On  the  fifth  night,  thereafter,  he  was  back 


there  at  the  tunnel  again  from  New  York 
— with  a  grim  mouth  and  a  happy  eye.  He 
had  brought  success  with  him  this  time  and 
there  was  no  -sleep  for  him  that  night.  He 
had  been  dela}'ed  l)y  a  wreck,  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  a  horse 
was  available;  so  he  started  those  twenty 
miles  afoot  and  day  was  breaking  when  he 
looked  down  on  the  little  valley  shrouded 
in  mist  and  just  wakening  from  sleep. 

Things  had  been  moving  while  he  w^as 
away,  as  he  quickly  learned.  The  English 
were  buying  lands  right  and  left  at  the  gap 
sixty  miles  southwest.  Two  companies  had 
purchased  most  of  the  town-site  w'here  he 
was — his  town-site — and  were  going  to  pool 
their  holdings  and  form  an  improvement 
company.  But  a  good  deal  was  left,  and 
straightway  he  got  a  map  from  his  office 
and  with  it  in  his  hand  he  w^alked  down  the 
curve  of  the  river  and  over  Poplar  Hill  and 
beyond.  Early  breakfast  was  ready  when 
he  got  back  to  the  hotel.  .He  swallowed  a 
cup  of  coffee  so  hastily  chat  it  burned  him, 
and  June,  when  she  passed  his  window  on 
her  way  to  school,  saw  him  busy  over  his 
desk.  She  started  to  shout  to  him,  but  he 
looked  so  haggard  and  grim  that  she  was 
afraid,  and  went  on,  vaguely  hurt  by  a  pre- 
occupation that  seemed  quite  to  have  ex- 
cluded her.  For  two  hours  then.  Hale  hag- 
gled and  bargained,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he 
went  to  the  telegraph  office.  The  operator 
who  was  speculating  in  a  small  way  him- 
self smiled  when  he  read  the  telegram. 

''A  thousand  an  acre ? "  he  repeated  wdth 
a  whistle.  ''You  could  have  got  that  at 
twenty-five  per — three  months  ago." 

''I  know,"  said  Hale,  ''there's  time 
enough  yet."  Then  he  w^ent  to  his  room, 
pulled  the  blinds  dowm  and  went  to  sleep, 
while  rumor  played  with  his  name  through 
the  town. 

It  was  nearly  the  closing  hour  of  school, 
when,  dressed  and  freshly  shaven,  he 
stepped  out  into  the  pale  afternoon,  and 
w^alked  up  towards  the  school-house.  The 
children  were  pouring  out  of  the  doors.  At 
the  gate  there  was  a  sudden  commotion,  he 
saw  a  crimson  figure  flash  into  the  group 
that  had  stopped  there,  and  flash  out,  and 
then  June  came  swiftly  toward  him  followed 
closely  by  a  tall  boy  with  a  cap  on  his  head. 
That  far  away  he  could  see  that  she  w^as 
angry  and  he  hurried  towards  her.  Her 
face  was  white  with  rage,  her  mouth  was 
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tight  and  her  dark  eyes  were  aflame.  Then 
from  the  group  another  tall  boy  darted  out 
and  behind  him  ran  a  smaller  one,  bellow- 
ing. Hale  heard  the  boy  with  the  cap  call 
kindly: 

''Hold  on,  little  girl!  I  won't  let  'em 
touch  you."  June  stopped  with  him  and 
Hale  ran  to  them. 

"Here,"  he  called,  ''what's  the  matter?" 

June  burst  into  crying  when  she  saw  him 
and  leaned  over  the  fence  sobbing.  The 
tall  lad  with  the  cap  had  his  back  to  Hale, 
and  he  waited  till  the  other  two  boys  came 
up.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  smaller  one 
and  spoke  to  Hale  without  looking  around. 

"Why,  that  little  skate  there  was  teasing 
this  little  girl  and " 

"She  slapped  him,"  said  Hale  grimly. 
The  lad  with  the  cap  turned.  His  eyes 
were  dancing  and  the  shock  of  curly  hair 
that  stuck  from  his  absurd  little  cap  shook 
with  his  laughter. 

"  Slapped  him!  She  knocked  him  as  flat 
as  a  pancake." 

"Yes,  an'  you  said  you'd  stand  fer  her," 
said  the  other  tall  boy  who  was  plainly  a 
mountain  lad.  He  was  near  bursting  with 
rage. 

"You  bet  I  will,"  said  the  boy  with  the 
cap  heartily,  "right  now!"  and  he  dropped 
his  books  to  the  ground. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Hale,  jumping  between 
them.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  he  said  to  the  mountain  boy. 

"I  wasn't  atter  the  gal,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly.    "  I  was  comin'  fer  him." 

The  boy  with  the  cap  tried  to  get  away 
from  Hale's  grasp. 

"No  use,  sir,"  he  said  coolly.  "You'd 
better  let  us  settle  it  now.  We'll  have  to 
do  it  sometime.  I  know  the  breed.  He'll 
fight  all  right  and  there's  no  use  puttin'  it 
off.     It's  got  to  come." 

"You  bet  it's  got  to  come,"  said  the 
mountain  lad.  "  You  can't  call  my  brother 
names." 

"Well,  he  is  a  skate,"  said  the  boy  wuth 
the  cap,  with  no  heat  at  all  in  spite  of  his 
indignation,  and  Hale  wondered  at  his  aged 
calm. 

"Every  one  of  you  little  tads,"  he  went 
on  coolly,  waving  his  hand  at  the  gathered 
group,  "is  a  skate  who  teases  this  little  girl. 
And  you  older  boys  are  skates  for  letting 
the  little  ones  do  it,  the  whole  pack  of  you — 
and  I'm  going  to  spank  any  little  tadpole 


who  does  it  hereafter,  and  I'm  going  to 
punch  the  head  off  any  big  one  who  allows 
it.  It's  got  to  stop  nowT'  And  as  Hale 
dragged  him  off  he  added  to  the  mountain 
boy,  "and  I'm  going  to  begin  with  you 
whenever  you  say  the  word."  Hale  was 
laughing  now. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  he 
said,  "this  is  my  affair." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Why,  I'm  taking  care  of  this  little  girl." 

"Oh,  well,  you  see  I  didn't  know  that. 
I've  only  been  here  two  days.  "  But " — his 
frank,  generous  face  broke  into  a  winning 
smile — "you  don't  go  to  school.  You'll  let 
me  watch  out  for  her  there?" 

"Sure!     I'll  be  very  grateful." 

"Not  at  all,  sir — not  at  all.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  and  I  think  I'll  have  lots  of 
fun."  He  looked  at  June,  whose  grateful 
eyes  had  hardly  left  his  face. 

"So  don't  you  soil  your  little  fist  any 
more  with  any  of  'em,  but  just  tell  me — er 
— er " 

"  June,"  she  said,  and  a  shy  smile  came 
through  her  tears. 

"  June,"  he  finished  with  a  boyish  laugh. 
"Good-by,  sir." 

"You  haven't  told  me  your  name." 

"I  suppose  you  know  my  brothers,  sir, 
the  Berkleys." 

"I  should  say  so,"  and  Hale  held  out  his 
hand.     "You're  Bob?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  and 
June  will  be  good  friends  and  I'll  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  watch  over  her  when  I'm 
away." 

"I'd  like  nothing  better,  sir,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  and  quite  impersonally  as  far  as 
June  was  concerned.  Then  his  eyes  lighted 
up. 

"My  brothers  don't  seem  to  want  me  to 
join  the  Police  Guard.  Won't  you  say  a 
word  for  me?" 

"I  certainly  will." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

That  "sir"  no  longer  bothered  Hale.  At 
first  he  had  thought  it  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  superior  age,  and  he  was  not  particular- 
ly pleased,  but  when  he  knew  now  that  the 
lad  was  another  son  of  the  old  gentleman 
whom  he  saw  riding  up  the  valley  every 
morning  on  a  gray  horse,  with  several  dogs 
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trailing  after  him — he  knew  tlie  word  was 
merely  a  family  characteristic  of  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy. 

''Isn't  he  nice,  June?" 

''Yes,"  she  said. 

"Have  you  missed  me,  June?" 

June  slid  her  hand  into  his.  "I'm  so 
glad  you  come  back."  They  were  ap- 
proaching the  gate  now. 

"  June,  you  said  you  weren't  going  to  cry 
any  more."     June's  head  drooped. 

"I  know,  but  I  jes'  can't  help  it  when  I 
git  mad,"  she  said  seriously.  "I'd  bust  if 
I  didn't." 

"All  right,"  said  Hale  kindly. 

"I've  cried  twice,"  she  said. 

"What  were  you  mad  about  the  other 
time?" 

"I  wasn't  mad." 

"Then  why  did  you  cry,  June?" 

Her  dark  eyes  looked  full  at  him  a  mo- 
ment and  then  her  lashes  hid  them. 

"Cause  you  was  so  good  to  me." 

Hale  choked  suddenly  and  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  Go  in,  now,  little  girl,  and  study.  Then 
you  must  take  a  walk.  I've  got  some  work 
to  do.    I'll  see  you  at  supper  time." 

"All  right,"  said  June.  She  turned  at 
the  gate  to  watch  Hale  enter  the  hotel,  and 
as  she  started  in-doors,  she  heard  a  horse 
coming  at  a  gallop  and  she  turned  again  to 
see  her  cousin,  Dave  Tolliver,  pull  up  in 
front  of  the  house.  She  ran  back  to  the 
gate  and  then  she  saw  that  he  was  swaying 
in  his  saddle. 

"Hello,  June!"  he  called  thickly. 

Her  face  grew  hard  and  she  made  no 
answer. 

"I've  come  over  to  take  ye  back  home." 

She  only  stared  at  him  rebukingly,  and 
he  straightened  in  his  saddle  with  an  effort 
at  self-control — but  his  eyes  got  darker  and 
he  looked  ugly. 

"D'you  hear  me?  I've  come  to  take  ye 
home." 

"You  oughter  be  ashamed  o'  yourself," 
she  said  hotly,  and  she  turned  to  go  back 
into  the  house. 

"Oh,  you  ain't  ready  now.  Well,  git 
ready  an'  we'll  start  in  the  mornin'.  I'll 
be  aroun'  fer  ye  'bout  the  break  o'  day." 

He  whirled  his  horse  with  an  oath — June 
was  gone.  She  saw  him  go  down  the  street 
and  she  ran  across  to  the  hotel  and  found 
Hale  sitting  in  the  office  with  another  man. 


He  saw  her  entering  the  door  swiftly,  he  knew 
something  was  wrong  and  he  rose  to  meet  her. 

"Dave's  here,"  she  whispered  hurriedly, 
"an'  he  says  he's  come  to  take  me  home." 

"Well,"  said  Hale,  "he  won't  do  it,  will 
he?"  June  shook  her  head  and  then  she 
said  significantly: 

"Dave's  drinkin'." 

Hale's  brow  clouded.  Straightway  he 
foresaw  trouble — but  he  said  cheerily : 

"  All  right.  You  go  back  and  keep  in  the 
house  and  I'll  be  over  by-and-by  and  we'll 
talk  it  over."  And,  without  another  word, 
she  went.  She  had  meant  to  put  on  her  new 
dress  and  her  new  shoes  and  stockings  that 
night  that  Hale  might  see  her — but  she  was 
in  doubt  about  doing  it  when  she  got  to  her 
room.  She  tried  to  study  her  lessons  for  the 
next  day,  but  she  couldn't  fix  her  mind  on 
them.  She  wondered  if  Dave  might  not  get 
into  a  fight  or,  perhaps,  he  would  get  so 
drunk  that  he  would  go  to  sleep  somewhere 
— she  knew  that  men  did  that  after  drink- 
ing very  much — and,  anyhow,  he  w^ould 
not  bother  her  until  next  morning,  and  then 
he  would  be  sober  and  would  go  quietly 
back  home.  She  was  so  comforted  that  she 
got  to  thinking  about  the  hair  of  the  girl  who 
sat  in  front  of  her  at  school.  It  was  plaited 
and  she  had  studied  just  how  it  was  done 
and  she  began  to  \vonder  whether  she  could 
fix  her  own  that  way.  So  she  got  in  front 
of  the  mirror  and  loosened  hers  in  a  mass 
about  her  shoulders — the  mass  that  was  to 
Hale  like  the  golden  bronze  of  a  wdld 
turkey's  wing.  The  other  girl's  plaits  were 
the  same  size,  so  that  the  hair  had  to  be 
equally  divided — thus  she  argued  to  her- 
self— but  how  did  that  girl  manage  to  plait 
it  behind  her  back  ?  She  did  it  in  front,  of 
course,  so  June  divided  the  bronze  heap 
behind  her  and  pulled  one  half  of  it  in  front 
of  her  and  then  for  a  moment  she  was  help- 
less. Then  she  laughed — it  must  be  done 
like  the  grass-blades  and  strings  she  had 
plaited  for  Bub,  of  course,  so,  dividing  that 
half  into  three  parts,  she  did  the  plaiting 
swiftly  and  easily.  When  it  was  finished 
she  looked  at  the  braid,  much  pleased — for 
it  hung  below  her  waist  and  was  much 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  girls'  at  school. 
The  transition  was  easy  now,  so  interested 
had  she  become.  She  got  out  her  tan 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  pretty  white 
dress  and  put  them  on.  The  mill-pond 
was  dark  with  shadows  now,  and  she  went 
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down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the  stage  just  as 
Dave  again  pulled  up  in  front  of  it.  He 
stared  at  the  vision  wonderingly  and  long, 
and  then  he  l)cgan  to  laugh  with  the  scorn 
of  soberness  and  the  silliness  of  drink. 

'^YoH  ain't  June,  air  ye?"  The  girl 
never  moved.  As  if  by  a  preconcerted 
signal  three  men  moved  towards  the  boy, 
and  one  of  them  said  sternly: 

"Drop  that  pistol.  You  are  under  ar- 
rest." The  boy  glared  like  a  wild  thing 
trapped,  from  one  to  another  of  the  three — 
a  pistol  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  each — and 
slowly  thrust  his  own  weapon  into  his  pocket. 

''Get  off  that  horse,"  added  the  stern 
voice.  Just  then  Hale  rushed  across  the 
street  and  the  mountain  youth  saw  him. 

"Ketch  his  pistol,"  cried  June,  in  terror 
for  Hale — for  she  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  one  of  the  men  caught  wdth  both  hands 
the  wrist  of  Dave's  arm  as  it  shot  behind  him. 

"Take  him  to  the  calaboose!" 

At  that  June  opened  the  gate — that  dis- 
grace she  could  never  stand— but  Hale  spoke. 

"I  know  him,  bovs.  He  doesn't  mean 
any  harm.  He  doesn't  know  the  regula- 
tions yet.     Suppose  we  let  him  go  home." 

"All  right,"  said  Logan.  "The  cala- 
boose or  home.     Will  you  go  home?" 

In  the  moment,  the  mountain  boy  had 
apparently  forgotten  his  captors — he  was 
staring  at  June  with  wonder,  amazement, 
incredulity  struggling  through  the  fumes  in 
his  brain  to  his  flushed  face.  She — a  Tol- 
liver — had  warned  a  stranger  against  her 
own  blood-cousin. 

''Will  you  go  home?"  repeated  Logan 
sternly. 

The  boy  looked  around  at  the  words,  as 
though  he  were  half  dazed,  and  his  baffled 
face  turned  sick  and  white. 

"Lemme  loose!"  he  said  sullenly.  "I'll 
go  home."  And  he  rode  silently  away,  after 
giving  Hale  a  vindictive  look  that  told  him 
plainer  than  words  that  more  was  yet  to 
come.  Hale  had  heard  June's  warning 
cry,  but  now  when  he  looked  for  her  she  was 
gone.  He  went  in  to  supper  and  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  still  she  did  not  come. 

"She's  got  a  surprise  for  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Crane  smiling  mysteriously.  "She's  been 
fixing  for  you  for  an  hour.  My!  but  she's 
pretty  in  them  new  clothes — why  June!" 

June  was  coming  in — she  wore  her  home- 
spun, her  scarlet  homespun  and  the  Psyche 


knot.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  Mrs. 
Crane's  note  of  wonder,  and  she  sat  quietly 
down  in  her  seat.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
she  did  not  look  at  Hale.  Nothing  was  said 
of  Dave — in  fact,  June  said  nothing  at  all 
and  Hale,  too,  vaguely  understanding,  kept 
quiet.  Only  when  he  went  out.  Hale  called 
her  to  the  gate  and  put  one  hand  on  her  head. 

"I'm  sorry,  little  girl." 

The  girl  lifted  her  great  troubled  eyes  to 
him  but  no  word  passed  her  lips,  and  Hale 
helplessly  left  her. 

June  did  not  cry  that  night.  She  sat  by 
the  window — wretched  and  tearless.  She 
had  taken  sides  with  "furriners"  against 
her  own  people.  That  was  why  instinc- 
tively she  had  put  on  her  old  homespun  with 
a  vague  purpose  of  reparation  to  them.  She 
knew  the  story  Dave  would  take  back 
home — the  bitter  anger  that  his  people  and 
hers  would  feel  at  the  outrage  done  him — 
anger  against  the  town,  the  Guard,  against 
Hale  because  he  was  a  part  of  both  and 
even  against  her.  Dave  was  merely  drunk, 
he  had  simply  shot  off  his  pistol — that  w^as 
no  harm  in  the  hills.  And  yet  everybody 
had  dashed  towards  him  as  though  he  had 
stolen  something — even  Hale.  Yes,  even 
that  boy  with  the  cap  who  had  stood  up  for 
her  at  school  that  afternoon — he  had  rushed 
up,  his  face  aflame  with  excitement,  eager 
to  take  part  should  Dave  resist.  She  had 
cried  out  impulsively  to  save  Hale,  but 
Dave  would  not  understand.  No,  in  his 
eves,  she  had  been  false  to  familv  and 
friends — to  the  clan,  she  had  sided  with 
"furriners."  What  would  her  father  say? 
Perhaps  she'd  better  go  home  next  day — - 
perhaps  for  good — for  there  w^as  a  deep  un- 
rest within  her  that  she  could  not  fathom^ 
a  premonition  that  she  was  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  a  vague  fear  of  the  shadows 
that  hung  about  the  strange  new"  path  on 
which  her  feet  were  set.  The  old  mill 
creaked  in  the  moonlight  below  her.  Some- 
times, when  the  w4nd  blew  up  Lonesome 
Cove,  she  could  hear  Uncle  Billy's  wheel 
creaking  just  that  way.  A  sudden  pang  of 
homesickness  choked  her,  but  she  did  not 
cry.  Yes,  she  would  go  home  next  day. 
She  blew  out  the  light  and  undressed  in  the 
dark  as  she  did  at  home  and  went  to  bed. 
And  that  night  the  little  night-gown  lay 
apart  from  her  in  the  drawer — unfolded 
and  untouched. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  principal  wharf  at  Haidar  Pasha,  with  elevators,  electric  cranes  and  trucks,  etc. 


THE    WEST     IN     THE     ORIENT 

III  — THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    TRANSPORTATION 


BY   CHARLES    M.    PEPPER 

Foreign  Trade  Commissioner,   Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 


ITH  the  limitless  desert  we 
associate  the  caravan.  Its 
mention  brings  before  our 
mental  vision  the  image  of 
the  long  line  of  humped 
animals  silhouetted  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  and  swinging  forward 
with  rhythmic  if  ungraceful  motion.  We 
think  of  these  common  carriers  as  in  Abra- 
ham's time.  In  Western  lands  the  change 
from  burros  and  the  mule  pack-trains  seems 
natural  enough ;  we  should  expect  that  the 
puffing  locomotive  of  the  steam  railway 
would  follow  their  trail  over  the  mountains, 
through  gorges  and  canyons,  across  valleys, 
and  finally  obliterate  it.  A  score  of  such 
changing  pictures  rise  before  our  eyes,  and 
in  reading  of  transportation  improvements, 
the  straightening  of  curves,  the  lessening  of 
grades,  the  shortening  of  routes,  we  recall 


how  literally  the  pioneer  railroad  ])uilders 
followed  the  trails.  In  these  days  we  sel- 
dom see  a  pack-train  without  wondering 
how  long  it  will  be  till  the  railway  line  re- 
places it. 

Yet  how  rarely  the  sight  of  the  caravan 
causes  the  same  reflection.  For  ages  the 
camels  have  woynd  across  the  billowy  seas 
of  sandy  plains;  what  is  there  to  suggest 
that  they  will  not  continue  to  carry  the 
commerce  of  arid  regions  for  ages  still  to 
come  ? 

First,  then,  the  motor  car  is  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  transformation  of  transpor- 
tation. It  is  used  by  British  engineers  and 
military  officers  in  the  Soudan.  Wirious 
Egyptian  desert  roads  are  available  for  it. 
On  the  edges  of  the  Sahara  long  automobile 
trips  are  not  infrequent.  Some  use  will  de- 
velop for  passengers,  some  for  mail  and  prob- 
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ably  also  for  light  freight.  But  it  will  not  sup- 
plant the  camel  caravans  or  anticii)ate  the 
railway  lines.  Its  functions  have  not  reached 
that  point.  We  feel  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  sight  of  a  big  red  motor  car,  a  roadster 
carrying  its  load  of  engineers  across  the 
waste  stretches  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  or 
the  edges  of  the  Sahara,  for  we  associate 
this  vehicle  with  the  personality  of  its  occu- 
pants.    But  the  locomotive  and  the  chain 


minarets  and  bulbous  domes  of  the  mosque 
in  the  cities  of  the  sterile  countries; of  nomads 
moving  as  they  list;  of  Bedouin  tent-life 
w'ith  impassive  and  impressive  sheiks;  of 
swift  and  beautiful  horses;  in  short,  of  ex- 
istence unconfmed.  It  is  not  a  life  likely 
to  take  an  impression  from  alien  civiliza- 
tions as  if  it  were  wax.  Some  observers 
have  said  that  if  the  Moslem  Orient  yields 
to  the  impact  of  a  civilization  that  is  repre- 


Mount  Carmel,  near  Haifa,  the  starting  place  of  the  Hamidieh-Hedjaz  Railway. 


of  cars  are  associated  with  the  landscape  of 
the  region  traversed  and  the  leisurely  camels 
seem  much  more  a  part  of  the  regions  of 
drifting  sands  than  do  the  trailing  column 
of  smoke,  the  fire-spitting  engine,  and  the 
loosely  jointed  train. 

In  the  Orient,  too,  another  reason  for 
this  fixedness  is  discoverable.  We  do  not 
identify  Mohammedan  countries  with  ma- 
terial progress;  the  politico-religious  basis 
of  Islam  is  against  change.  Mohammedan- 
ism born  and  nurtured  in  the  sandy  wilds 
and  stony  wastes  of  Arabia  still  lives  and 
blossoms  freshest  amid  arid  surroundings, 
so  that  we  mJght  say  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
desert.     Our  conception  of  it  is  of  tapering 


sented  by  the  railway,  this  will  come  not 
from  the  wand  of  the  West  but  from  the 
laying  on  of  the  rod  of  the  West.  Yet  this 
assumption  is  not  supported  by  present 
tendencies. 

The  awakening  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  is  not  entirely  from  without.  Nor  is 
it  a  rapid,  buoyant,  aggressive  arousing; 
instead  there  are  lapses  into  drowsiness, 
spells  of  apathy. 

Yet  in  spite  of  lethargic  moods  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  is  vibrating  with  two  tw^en- 
tieth  century  raihvay  projects  which  are 
metamorphosing  the  camel  caravans  into 
pufhng  locomotives.  Similar  in  motives  the 
conditions  surrounding  them   are  widely 
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different.  One  is 
profoundly  religious 
and  }K)litical  or  dy- 
nastic; the  other  is 
fundamentally  com- 
mercial and  politi- 
cal. They  converge 
and  cross;  there  is 
an  intermingling  of 
results  if  not  of  pur- 
poses. 

The  railroad  to 
Mecca,  better 
known  as  the  Ham- 
idieh-Hedjaz  or  pil- 
grim line,  has  its  in- 
spiration in  religious 
zeal,  even  fanati- 
cism; the  Bagdad 
Railway  is  a  com- 
mercial enterprise 
with  political  conse- 
quences in  its  inten- 
tion and  in  its  wake. 

In  some  respects 
the  projects  are 
alike.  There  is  a 
topographical  unity 
of  the  country  which 
comprises  Asiatic 
Turkey  or  that  part 
of  Asia  which  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan.  There 
is  unity  in  its  his- 
tory, for  it  includes 
the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Em- 
pires of  antiquity 
with  the  vassal  ap- 
panages of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  and  the 
always  semi-inde- 
pendent Arabia. 
There  is  similarity 
in  the  physical  con- 
ditions, for  in  both 
projects  the  desert 
tracts  to  be  crossed 
are  wide.  The  land 
that  is  to  be  of  the 
rail,  in  terms  of  mod- 
ern geographical  de- 
scription includes 
Syria,  Palestine  and 
the  Arabian  Penin- 
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sula,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Their 
water  boundaries  are  historic  from  the  very 
dawn  of  human  annals.  There  is  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Great  Sea  as  the  Egyp- 
tians denominated  it;  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  watercourses,  too,  are 
of  the  bibHcal  past — the  fourth  head  of  the 
river  that  went  out  of  Eden,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  the  river 
on  which  Babylon  was  built,  called  The 
Flood,  that  is  the  Euphrates;  and  the  stream 


uniformed  boatmen  of  the  excursion  com- 
panies and  the  steam  launches  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  have  a  modernizing  effect  which 
is  not  entirely  atoned  for  by  the  fishermen 
fishing  from  their  boats  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Saviour. 

I  took  this  journey  starting  on  a  black 
winter's  morning  and  finding  place  in  the 
third-class  passenger  coach  among  the 
Bedouins,  Arab  pilgrims,  Turkish  officials 
and  army  engineers,  Syrian  traders,  French 


Fishing  boat  on  Lake  Tiberias. 


on  which  the  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh  was 
built,  that  is  the  Tigris. 

The  non-commercial  line,  the  Hamidieh- 
Hedjaz  Railway,  revives  the  sacred  memo- 
ries of  the  Holy  Land  and  also  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet.  Its  real  starting  place 
is  at  Haifa,  the  Mediterranean  port  under 
the  lee  of  convent-crowned  Mt.  Carmel, 
where  Elijah  gathered  to  him  all  Israel  and 
the  prophets  of  Baal  and  confuted  their 
false  gods  by  himself  bringing  down  fire 
from  Heaven.  Here,  too,  is  the  brook 
Kishon  where  he  slew  the  priests  of  Baal. 
The  railway  route  is  through  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  past  Nazareth  and  across  Gali- 
lee and  along  the  sweet  and  tranquil  waters 
of  Lake  Tiberias  with  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes in  the  background;  through  the 
canyon  of  the  river  Hieromiax  and  up  into 
the  cultivated  plains  of  the  Hauran.  The 
scenes  are  still  scriptural  except  that  the 


train  crew,  dragomen,  and  mail  sacks.  The 
promise  of  tourist  travel  had  not  then  be- 
come sufficiently  alluring  to  secure  better 
accommodation.  But  though  the  car  was 
uncomfortably  crowded  by  the  mix-up  of 
the  Arabs  and  Bedouins  with  their  guns  and 
belts,  their  turbans,  their  striped  blankets 
of  black  and  white  and  their  tunics;  they 
made  room  for  the  stranger  with  all  the 
formal  courtesy  of  their  traditions.  The 
railway  may  transform  the  desert;  the  rail- 
way coach  does  not  destroy  the  desert 
dweller's  sense  of  hospitality. 

The  mail  distribution  was  primitive;  long 
waits  of  the  train  while  the  carriers  from 
beyond  Lake  Tiberias  received  their  pack- 
ets, receipted  for  them  by  affixing  their 
signet  seals  and  exchanged  gossip.  There 
were  packages,  even  newspaper  bundles, 
and  letters  with  superscriptions  in  Arabic, 
French  and  English.     I  wondered  if  they 
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had  rural  free  delivery  or  throu<^h  mails  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  then  recalled 
that  communications  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Senemur,  the  Egyptian  king,  and 
Delebaras,  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

When  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  we 
were  leaving  the  villages  of  the  grazing  and 
farming  districts  and  noted  that  the  black 
tent  roofs  of  the  Bedouins  were  taking  the 
place  of  the  mud  cabins,  while  the  horse- 
men, sometimes  solitary  and  sometimes  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  became  more 
common.  The  mountains  encircling  Gali- 
lee are  not  very  lofty  and  there  are  natural 
openings  in  them.  Nevertheless  the  rail- 
way location  requires  the  grades  to  be 
climbed  by  many  bold  elliptical  curves,  and 
the  ascent  is  shown  by  the  nearness  of  the 
treeless  mountain  tops.  Many  tunnels  are 
bored  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  stone 
bridges  as  well  as  some  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  railway  construction  is  an  excellent 
monument  to  German  substantiality,  for  the 
line  was  built  by  Germans.  It  was  they  who 
in  building  this  railroad  bridged  the  Jordan. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  were  in  the 
fertile  plain  of  Hauran,  whose  richness  was 


evidenced  by  the  cascades  that  spill  the 
water  over  the  cliffs.  It  had  taken  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the 
afternoon  to  make  the  journey  of  loo  miles 
from  Haifa,  but  the  operation  of  the  railway 
was  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many 
persons  refused  to  travel  on  it  at  all  because, 
as  they  thought,  the  roadbed  had  not  been 
sufhciently  settled  and  there  was  danger  of 
landslides,  washouts,  insecure  bridges,  de- 
railment and  plunges  into  the  gorges.  But 
I  had  found  no  fault  with  the  creeping  pace 
of  the  train.  Every  section  had  offered  its 
own  variety  of  landscape,  every  unexpected 
stop  had  given  glimpses  of  a  strange  and 
isolated  life.  Now  we  were  content  wuth 
the  signs  of  good  land  we  saw  around  us, 
the  flocks  and  grazing  herds,  the  villages 
with  their  mud  mosques,  the  bullocks  plow- 
ing the  fields,  the  harvested  wheat  and 
barley  piled  in  bags,  the  signs  of  the  early 
spring  planting;  it  was  all  biblical  and 
Oriental  and  the  slow-moving  caravan  out- 
lined against  the  crimson  sky  was  a  re- 
minder, too,  that  the  desert  encroached  on 
the  alluvial  plain. 

When  we  found  our  train  backing  into 


Principal  shrine  at  Mecca  during  pilgrimage  season. 
Holy  carpet  covering  sacred  stone. 


General  view  of  Constantinople  and  the  Golden  Horn. 


De'era  over  a  network  of  switches  and  Ys 
we  noted  the  roundhouse,  the  repair-shops, 
the  telegraph  office,  the  substantial  station, 
and  the  spacious  restaurant,  with  big  signs 
in  English  telling  that  tea  could  be  had. 
The  up-train  from  Ma'an  was  just  in.  A 
company  of  dusty  soldiers  were  alighting; 
half  a  dozen  dusty  passengers  were  making 
for  the  eating-house;  an  English  traveller 
with  grimy  face  and  sandy  red  beard  whit- 
ened by  the  dust  was  grumbling.  Some 
Mohammedan  women  were  shaking  the 
dust  from  their  voluminous  dresses  until  it 
rose  in  clouds;  the  engineer,  a  German, 
sooty  with  commingled  oil  and  smoke,  was 
giving  orders  to  his  grinning  Arab  fireman. 
The  down-train  from  Damascus  was  just 
pulling  across  the  Y  from  Mezrib. 

So  here  at  De'era  was  the  modern  railway 
junction — change  cars  from  or  for  Haifa, 
Damascus,  or  Ma'an  and  beyond.  Our 
route  is  not  important,  but  while  proceed- 
ing on  it  we  may  review  this  railway  to 
Mecca.  Frequently  it  is  called  the  Damas- 
cus-Mecca Line,  and  Damascus  is  assumed 
to  be  the  starting  point.  But  to  reach 
Damascus  Moslem  pilgrims  from  northern 
and  western  countries  must  come  to  Beirut, 
which,  though  under  Turkish  authority,  is 


semi-Christian  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Powers.  They  must  pass  through 
Lebanon,  which,  while  subject  to  the  Porte, 
has  its  own  semi-independent  existence 
guaranteed.  These  incidents  are  not  pleas- 
ant to  devout  Mussulmans,  and  though 
Damascus  is  the  historic  starting  place  for 
the  pilgrimage,  and  was  so  with  reason  be- 
fore the  railway  line  from  Haifa  was  built, 
its  importance  will  be  lessened  since  the 
pilgrims  from  Western  lands  can  enter  at 
Haifa,  which  is  thoroughly  and  distinctively 
Mohammedan,  and  can  pursue  their  way 
without  too  much  contagion  of  unbelievers. 
But  it  is  only  seventy-five  miles  from 
Damascus  to  De'era,  and,  since  the  Haifa 
line  is  joined  there,  perhaps  this  junction 
place  would  better  be  taken  as  the  beginning 
of  the  line  for  Medina  and  Mecca.  The 
distance  from  either  Haifa  or  Damascus  to 
Mecca  may  be  stated  roughly  at  1,150  to 
1,180  miles.  The  project  of  building  this 
1,150  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railway  has 
been  of  gradual  unfolding.  The  French 
system  from  Damascus  to  IVIezrib  and  the 
French  concession  for  prolongations  along 
this  route  were  taken  over  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  Much  of  the  preliminary  sur- 
veying and  locating  was  done  by  the  French 
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engineers,  though  the  actual  construction 
from  Haifa  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  The  government  is  building  the 
hne  out  of  its  own  funds  and  is  employing 
its  soldiers  as  laborers,  but  the  voluntary 
contributions  from  devout  Mohammedans 
the  world  over  have  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  at 
Ma'an  on  September  i,  1904,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  They  were  attended 
by  many  high  military  and  civil  officials 


O  tribute  to  the  most  potential  of  Western 
instruments  of  progress!  the  proceedings 
were  reported  by  the  special  correspondents 
of  the  Constantinople  newspapers.* 

From  De'era  to  Ma'an  the  Palestine 
plateau  slopes  into  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
there  is  little  else  but  desert.  The  railway 
location  is  through  that  sacred  and  fascinat- 
ing region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  rock-hewn  Petra  of  the  Edomites 
with  its  Pharaohs'  treasure-house,  the  cross- 
roads where   the   ancient   caravans   from 


Galata  Bridge,  Constantinople. 
From  in  front  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultana  Valid6. 


from  Constantinople,  Beirut,  Damascus, 
a  delegation  from  Medina  and  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  Sultan,  whose  mes- 
sage w^as  conveyed  and  to  whom  greetings 
were  sent.  There  was  an  oration,  prayer 
by  the  mufti  of  Damascus,  military  manoeu- 
vers  by  the  Turkish  troops,  displays  of 
horsemanship  by  the  Bedouins,  and  at  night 
firew^orks.  Medals  were  struck  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  showing  on  one  side  the  Ot- 
toman coat  of  arms  and  a  locomotive  and 
on  the  other  side  the  inscription,  "  In  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the  Ma'an 
section  of  the  Hamidieh-Hedjaz  Railroad, 
year  1322  "  (of  the  Mohammedan  era) ;  and, 


Persia  and  India  met  those  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  is  within  convenient  distance  for 
"routing"  tourists. 

The  engineering  construction  presents  no 
striking  features.  When  an  American  en- 
gineer discovered  that  in  places  water  could 
he  had  by  artesian  borings,  the  difficulties  of 
the  working  forces  were  simplified. 

After  the  line  reached  Ma'an  and  the 
opening  ceremonies  were  held  the  progress 
of  the  v^ork  was  not  continuous.  The 
spirit  of  Oriental  indifference  and  the  reso- 
lution of  W^estern  character  as  embodied  in 

*  The  W^estern  reporter's  account,  as  I  have  given  it  above, 
is  abridged  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Ravndal,  the 
American  Consul- General  at  Beirut. 


Mosque  of  the  Sultana  Valide,  Stamboul. 


the  German  contractors,  were  often  in  con- 
flict. Yet  the  rails  have  crept  across  the 
gUstening  sands.  A  large  quantity  of  these 
rails  came  from  the  New  World  West,  for 
they  were  shipped  from  Sparrow's  Point, 
Maryland. 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  ultra  de- 
vout ^Mussulmans  would  use  this  modern 


convenience;  whether  the  hardships  of  the 
travel  on  foot  and  by  camel  caravans,  the 
toll  paid  the  robber  bands  of  Bedouins, 
were  not  one  of  the  necessary  elements  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  pilgrimage.  But  so 
fast  as  the  line  has  been  opened  it  has 
been  patronized,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims 
has  increased.    Wealthy  Moslems  supplied 
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themselves  with  all  the  luxuries  of  first-class 
railroad  travel,  and  by  orders  of  the  Sultan 
the  indigent  pilgrims  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  fare  were  carried  free.  In  1906  the 
j)ilgrims  travelled  by  rail  from  Damascus  to 
Alakhzar,  the  other  side  of  Tabouk,  560 
miles  south  of  Damascus.  The  journey  to 
Tabouk  only  required  thirty-six  hours.  It 
was  here  that  the  Prophet  prepared  to  bat- 


of  so  much  that  relates  to  the  Prophet's 
history,  will  have  through  railway  commu- 
nication with  Damascus  by  1910,  as  prom- 
ised. Then  it  will  be  settled  whether  the 
shrewd  Arabs  who  began  speculating  in 
desert  real  estate,  and  so  j)ersistently  forced 
the  j)rices  up,  were  justified.  And  here  is 
one  justification  for  the  Aral)  land  specu- 
lator— Medina  will  be  something  more  than 


From  a  photog7-aph  by  David  Fairchild,  Utiited  States  Departtneiit  o/ Agricultio-e. 

Bagdad  water-carriers  filling  their  water-skins  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 


tie  v/ith  the  Romans,  and  a  mosque  has 
been  erected  at  the  place  where  he  prayed, 
as  a  kind  of  commemoration  of  the  railwav. 
Each  special  train  had  its  prayer  car  or 
mosque  on  wheels,  in  which  the  five  daily 
prayers  were  performed  regularly  without 
stopping  the  train.  Medina  was  reached 
after  a  journey  by  rail  and  road  of  twelve 
days,  as  against  the  thirty  days  formerly 
required.  In  1907  the  pilgrims  were  able 
to  travel  by  the  railw^ay  a  section  further 
on  the  extension  beyond  Tabouk  and  to 
shorten  the  time  still  more. 

We  may  assume  that  by  carrying  on  con- 
struction from  Medina  to  meet  the  oncom- 
ing line,  ^lahomet's  burial  place,  the  scene 


a  way-station.    It  will  be  an  important  head 
of  a  division. 

When  the  main  trunk  reaches  Medina  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pilgrims  arriving  at 
Jeddah  will  have  the  branch  line  to  Mecca, 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan, 
built  for  them.  Then  how^  long  will  it  be 
till  the  pilgrimages  are  moved  by  rail  the 
280  miles  from  Medina  and  from  Jeddah 
to  Mecca  also?  I  do  not  know.  Some 
observers,  hopeful  of  the  constructive  ele- 
ment in  the  Turkish  Government  develop- 
ing unexpected  strength,  say  as  early  as 
1 9 1 2 .  A  few  years  does  not  matter.  When 
the  rails  w^ere  laid  beyond  De'era  to  Ma 'an 
it  meant  that  they  one  dav  would  reach 


Aqueduct  near  Smyrna. 


the  religious  capital  of  Islam.  No  circum- 
stance can  permanently  stay  their  advance. 
It  is  fated  that  the  locomotive  shall  enter 
Mecca,  for  its  impelling  power  is  that  mo- 
tive of  all  action  in  the  East — Religion. 

We  may  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  time  w^hen  the  shrieking  engines  shall 
draw  in  the  long  lines  of  pilgrim  excur- 
sion trains  and  disembark  their  thousands 
of  True  Believers  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  moutamifs  or  lodging- 
house  keepers  and  the  hack- 
men.  In  our  imagination  we 
may  see  the  zealots  among 
them  hastening  to  take  part 
in  the  various  ceremonies, 
crowding  and  fighting  their 
way  to  the  sacred  black  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  Kaaba 
mosque,  hurrying  through 
the  prescribed  observance 
for  those  about  to  perform 
Tawaf;  moving  the  seven 
times  around  the  black  stone 
while  shouting  the  prayers, 
and  then  rushing  forth  and  be- 
coming an  atom  though  a  unit 
in  the  mass  of  100,000  dev- 
otees facing  the  Kaaba,  who 
bend  the  forehead  to  the  earth. 


Perhaps  their  next  move  will  be  to  join  a 
pilgrimage  out  to  Mozdalfa — to  spend  the 
night  in  meditation  and  prayer  and  the 
next  morning  to  move  on  to  Mina,  there  to 
take  part  in  stoning  the  three  devils,  seven 
stones  for  each  Satan.  Or  perhaps  they 
will  first  visit  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem,  and, 
after  drinking  of  its  waters,  dip  into  their 
holy  depths  the  strips  of  white  cloth  which 
will  one  dav  be  used  as  their  shrouds. 


Engine  and  train  on  narrow  road  to  Darjeeling,  India. 
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Will  one  of  the  results  of  this  ])ilgrim  rail- 
way be  that  otliers  than  True  Believers, 
tourists  among  them,  will  enter  Mecca  and 
witness  the  ceremonies  in  which  the  j)il- 
grimage  culminates?  Its  purpose  and  the 
purpose  of  the  support  given  it  by  Moham- 
medans in  all  parts  of  the  globe  have  been 
to  unite  and  strengthen  Islam.  Yet  there 
have  been  leaders  of  orthodox  Islam,  trav- 
elled, intelligent,  and  familiar  with  the  ag- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  Western  world 
— that  is  the  Christian  world — who  have 
seen  in  this  railway  the  fuse  to  a  mine  that 
will  shatter,  if  not  the  faith  of  the  Prophet, 
at  least  the  political  power  which  is  so  inter- 
woven with  that  faith.  Fanatics  in  the 
sandy  wildernesses  of  Africa  have  had  the 
same  fear.  The  doubters  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans see  the  shadow  of  a  European 
nation,  England  or  Germany,  lengthening 
over  Mecca.  The  Englishman  himself  is 
not  averse  to  the  suggestion.  He  points  to 
the  60,000,000  Mohammedan  subjects  in 
India  as  evidence  of  England's  ability  to 
govern  and  guide  an  antagonistic  religion. 

But  there  are  also  elements  in  the  railway 
which  promise  to  increase  the  Sultan's 
political  power  by  strengthening  his  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  Arabia.  Many  sections 
of  the  line  have  been  built  only  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  have 
foregone  their  right  of  robbery  and  pillage, 
and  accepted  cash  subsidies  instead.  Grad- 
ually this  kind  of  persuasion  will  cease  and, 
moreover,  the  railway  becomes  an  important 
line  of  military  communication  and  a  base 
for  army  movements.  It  will  keep  the 
route  open  for  troops  and  will  enable  ag- 
gressive operations  to  be  conducted  against 
the  rebellious  tribes  of  the  Yemen. 

There  is  a  commercial  side  also.  The 
desert  does  not  fatten  commerce,  but  in- 
creased travel  facilities  across  it  enhance 
trafl&c  and  the  supplying  of  the  pilgrims  in 
itself  creates  freight.  And  even  in  a  wilder- 
ness, when  means  of  transporting  products 
are  afforded,  the  products  appear.  There 
are  the  date  palms,  for  example,  and  coffee 
and  hides  and  goatskins.  Traffic  is  cer- 
tainly expected  to  develop  along  the  Hedjaz 
Railway,  else  800  freight  cars  had  not  been 
provided  in  the  beginning.  There  will  be 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Western  world 
and  some  enlarged  trade  as  a  result  of 
changing  the  means  of  transportation  in 
this  borderland  of  the  Arabian  desert. 


The  Bagdad  Railway  raises  no  question  of 
undermining  the  inlluence  of  Islam,  except 
such  as  may  arise  from  the  opening  up  of 
all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  twen- 
tieth century  civilization.  Geographically, 
commercially,  and  politically  its  sphere  is 
wider  than  that  of  the  Mecca  Railway.  It 
contemplates  a  connecting  line  of  2,000 
miles  uniting  the  great  sea  of  the  Rising  Sun , 
or  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  upper  ocean 
of  the  Setting  Sun,  as  the  Assyrian  monarch 
Tiglath  Pileser  called  the  Mediterranean; 
the  Bosphorus  with  the  Tigris,  the  Asia 
Minor  of  the  Seven  Churches  with  the 
Chaldea,  the  Assyria,  the  Babylon,  and  the 
Mesopotamia  that  were  before  the  Seven 
Churches  existed.  From  Constantinople  to 
Bagdad  the  distance  is  about  1,500  miles, 
with  the  600  miles  to  Eregli  already  built.* 
Like  Damascus,  the  capital  of  the  caliphs 
is  a  city  with  a  continuous  history,  though 
the  history  runs  back  not  so  far.  The 
glamour  of  Persian  culture  is  over  it.  And 
then,  too,  Scheherezade's  tomb  is  there, 
and,  when  we  shall  step  from  the  train  in 
the  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  visions  of 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  Caliphs  and  the 
Cadis,  and  the  Five  Brothers,  and  the 
Tailor,  and  the  Thieving  Olive  Merchant 
will  pass  before  us.  But  our  present  vision 
is  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway. 

We  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  of  to- 
day, yet  we  do  not  always  fix  their  relation 
to  the  ancient  caravan  routes  of  commerce 
and  the  lines  of  march  for  troops.  The 
overland  trade  route  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  Asia  to  Europe  is  similar  to  that 
followed  by  the  ancient  caravans  which 
made  a  detour  of  250  miles  in  the  journey 
to  Damascus  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  the 
Orontes,  traversing  the  Mesopotamia  des- 
ert between  Hit  and  Balis  and  leaving  the 
Tigris  above  Bagdad.  The  shortest  route 
to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  the 
one  that  furnishes  the  most  encouragement 
for  a  railway.  From  Damascus  to  B  agdad, 
as  the  crow  flies,  is  about  500  miles.  This 
was  the  Syrian  desert  route  via  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra  and  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  offered  small  trade  or  agricultural  ad- 
vantages, its  chief  value  being  as  a  passage 
country  and  a  military  road  for  light  troops 

*  The  preliminary  survey  from  Ismid  near  Haidar  Pasha 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  1,862  miles. 
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which  could  be  moved  rapidly,  as  was  done 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  forced  march 
to  make  sure  of  his  throne.  In  the  present 
day  this  is  a  favorite  way  of  travel  for 
camping  parties  of  tourists  who  would  enjoy 
to  their  utmost  the  incomparable  Syrian 
sun,  and  it  is  also  the  short  cut  for  the 
Government  fast  mail,  the  swift  riding 
dromedary,  counterpart  of  the  pony  ex- 
press of  pioneer  days  in  the  United  States, 
which  carries  correspondence  from  Damas- 
cus to  Bagdad  in  nine  days. 

The  line  of  location  for  the  Bagdad  sys- 
tem traverses  the  regions  of  antiquity  which 
enjoyed  the  greatest  natural  fertility  and 
those  whose  crops  were  wrung  from  un- 
bounteous  nature  by  the  artificial  means  of 
irrigation — Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Babylonia 
that  absorbed  them  both,  including  the  al- 
luvial tracts  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  two  great 
rivers  of  western  Asia.  Whatever  location 
an  international  railway  connecting  Europe 
and  Asia  may  take  it  will  be  over  historic 
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routes  of  commerce  that  the  camel  caravans 
have  followed  for  centuries. 

Koniah  usually  is  taken  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  because  it  was  the 
point  at  which  the  German  concessionaires 
who  acquired  the  Anatolian  Railroad  began 
the  constuction  of  the  line;  but  the  real  be- 
ginnings are  at  the  seaports  of  the  Levant 
where  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  meet. 
Across  from  Constantinople,  in  sight  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  grouped  masts  of  the 
vessels  flying  the  flags  of  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world,  is  the  new  port  of  Haidar 
Pasha  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  with  mod- 
ern quays,  huge  elevators  and  warehouses, 
electric  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading 
grain  rapidly,  and  all  the  latest  hoisting 
improvements  for  transferring  cargoes.  In 
the  railroad  yards  are  not  only  the  freight 
trains  but  passenger  coaches  fitted  with 
Westinghouse  air-brakes  and  all  manner  of 
electrical  appliances.  The  German  engine 
pulls  out  a  very  comfortable  train  for 
Koniah  and  farther  on.     Crossing  the  ferry 
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from  the  old  bridge  you  may  look  back  on 
twelve  centuries  of  history  in  Stamboul 
when  in  the  early  morning  you  get  the  sun- 
rise view  of  its  300  mosques. 

But  there  is  another  turnstile  of  traffic 
through  which  East  and  West  will  pass  over 
the  Bagdad  Railway.  This  is  Smyrna,  Hom- 
er's birthplace,  the  city  of  figs,  a  commercial 
mart  when  Constantinople  was  not.  Here 
is  the  mingling  of  races  and  religions  more 
Hellenic  than  Turkish  or  Arabic,  a  vast 
shipping  centre  and,  unlike  Constantinople, 
situated  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  there- 
fore a  natural  terminus  or  starting  point  for 
an  Asiatic  railroad.  The  camel  caravans 
may  be  seen  in  Smyrna's  narrow  and  hilly 
streets  to-day  bearing  their  burdens  as  they 
have  borne  them  for  centuries,  bringing 
products  from  the  interior  and  carrying 
back  the  output  of  Western  looms.  But 
the  caravans  are  not  so  numerous  as  former- 
ly, because  transportation  in  this  section  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  in  transformation 
during  several  years  and  two  railway  sys- 
tems spread  out  from  the  seaboard.  One 
of  these  joins  the  Anatolian  Railway  at 
Afion  Kara  Hissari,  and  thus  Smyrna  will 
be  in  direct  railway  communication  with 
Bagdad.  Damascus  and  Aleppo  are  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  which  will  be  a  branch 
or  a  spur  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  Bagdad 
line  that  will  pass  to  the  north  of  Aleppo. 

By  the  original  terms  and  the  subsequent 
modifications  the  German  capitalists  to 
whom  the  concessions  were  granted  secured 
considerable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  routes 
and  branches.  But  the  location  line  most 
favored,  beginning  at  Koniah,  will  cross 
the  tablelands  and  mountains  of  Carmania, 
the  Taurus  Range,  and  running  northeast 
through  the  Djihan  Valley  and  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Ghwair  Dagh,  across  the 
Bogtche  Gorge,  will  turn  south  and  south- 
east through  the  passes  to  Tel  Habesch, 
thirty-seven  miles  north  of  Aleppo.  The 
Cilician  Gates  summit  of  the  Taurus  range 
can  be  surmounted  at  3,500  feet  and  the 
crest  of  the  Ghwair  Dagh  can  be  tunneled 
1 ,000  feet  lower.  Leaving  Tel  Habesch  the 
railway  will  run  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
cross  the  Euphrates  near  Europus,  whence 
it  will  take  a  southeasterly  course  across 
upper  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris  at  Mos- 
sul,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Nineveh  that 
ceased  to  be  3,000  years  ago,  and  will  con- 
tinue along  the  river  bank  to  Bagdad,  com- 
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peting  with  the  present  means  of  transporta- 
tion, which  is  by  rafts  of  inflated  sheepskin. 
A  branch  to  Chanekin  on  the  Persian 
frontier  is  part  of  the  general  project,  be- 
cause of  the  traffic  that  might  be  had  from 
the  Shiite  Mohammedans  of  Persia  in  their 
pilgrimages  to  the  holy  city  of  Kerbela,  and 
also  from  the  transportation  of  the  corpses 
of  the  faithful  whose  wishes  to  be  buried  at 
Kerbela  are  piously  fulfilled. 

The  continuation  of  the  route  from  Bag- 
dad will  be  along  the  Tigris  to  Basoorah 
or  Busra,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Gulf.  But  the  real  head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation is  at  Koweit,  which  is  outside  of  the 
admitted  Turkish  dominion  and  within  the 
sphere  of  British  control.  Hence  the  inter- 
national complications  and  '*  world  ques- 
tions." 

It  is  evident  that  two  agencies  must  be 
combined  to  insure  the  completion  of  the 
railway.  These  are  government  aid  and 
the  commerce  to  be  created  by  the  develop- 
ment of  resources.  Since  for  strategic  rea- 
sons the  later  plans  have  caused  the  route  to 
be  deviated  from  some  of  the  most  promising 
agricultural  regions  and  centres  of  popula- 
tion to  the  arid  tracts,  this  furnishes  ground 
for  the  concessionaires  to  insist  on  substan- 
tial cash  aid  from  the  Turkish  Government 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  amount  per  kilometer 
or  mile.  The  privileges  of  mineral  and  oil 
exploitation,  of  agricultural  monopolies  and 
of  installations  of  electricity  and  other  in- 
dustrial enterprises  are  broad  enough  to 
justify  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  capital 
if  only  to  determine  their  real  worth.  Some 
of  the  German  engineers  who  made  pre- 
liminary surveys  for  the  railway  location  re- 
ported on  these  possibilities  with  a  w^armth 
of  imagination  that  was  Oriental  rather  than 
Teutonic. 

Soberly  considered,  the  prospect  of  cotton 
culture  in  Western  Asia  seems  to  warrant  the 
opening  up  of  considerable  areas  to  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  chief  agricultural  wealth  to 
be  developed  is  of  the  grain  fields.  Cognate 
to  this  development  is  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  irrigation,  and  this  is  dependent  on 
railway  construction.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  old  irrigation  system  and  the  building 
of  the  railway  the  appeal  is  to  the  West. 

Professor  Sayce,  disputing  the  claim  of 
Egypt,  tells  us  that  the  Babylonian  region 
was  where  irrigation  and  river  engineering 
were   originally    developed.     Of    the    As- 
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Syrian's  country  we  are  told  on  higher 
authority  that  ''The  waters  made  him 
great;  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her 
rivers  running  round  about  his  plants  and 
sent  out  her  little  rivers  into  all  the  trees  of 
the  field."  Rawlinson  has  shown  the  prodi- 
gal productiveness  of  the  Babylonian  wheat- 
fields.  We  know  that  the  plains  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  the  bor- 
dering regions  towards  Media  and  Persia 
and  towards  Arabia  nurtured  large  masses 
of  population,  else  those  conquering  em- 
pires could  not  have  existed  through  the 
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centuries  and  extended  their  dominions  as 
they  did.  We  know  also  that  much  of  this 
prosperity  was  from  the  desert  subdued  and 
reclaimed.  We  do  not  have  to  do  here 
with  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  irrigation 
canals  of  these  ancient  empires,  though  his- 
torically we  may  feel  assured  that  the  be- 
ginnings were  under  the  Chaldean  mon- 
archy 2,100  years  before  Christ  and  that, 
whoever  built  the  great  Nahrawan  canal,  a 
careful  system  of  irrigation  prevailed  from 
remote  times.  The  many  remains  of 
ancient  watercourses  in  Mesopotamia  at 
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some  distance  from  the  main  streams  are 
satisfying  evidence  that  the  system  had  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  primitive  stages. 

We  may  come  down  to  the  comparatively 
recent  times  of  the  Bibhcal  annahst  and 
feel  that  we  know  one  of  the  great  canal 
builders  and  irrigation  engineers  who  came 
after  Joseph  and  who  may  have  drawn 
wisdom  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Nile 
works.  He  is  a  commanding  personality 
in  the  ancient  world,  this  Nebuchadnezzar 
11,  who  in  the  judgment  of  modern  investi- 
gators built  the  Kerez  Sandih  canal,  400 
miles  long;  constructed  a  reservoir  140 
miles  round,  and  140  feet  deep;  dug  chan- 
nels connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  and  extended  the  use  of  irrigation 
along  the  southwestern  or  Arabian  frontier. 
Before  him  Sennacherib,  the  shipbuilder 
who  brought  the  ships  in  pieces  by  caravan 
across  from  Tyre,  had  confined  the  Tigris 
to  its  banks  by  building  an  embankment  of 
bricks,  and  had  constructed  canals  or 
aqueducts  to  bring  good  water  to  the  As- 
syrian capital.  But  the  military  exploits  of 
Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  live  after 
them  because  theirs  was  an  age  of  the  hu- 
man race  when  deeds  of  destruction  by  arms 
were  accounted  of  greater  consequence  than 
works  of  sustenance,  such  as  irrigation. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  region  in 
the  twentieth  century  awaits  the  modern 
prototype  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  digger  of 
ditches.  He  will  be  from  the  West,  but 
he  will  not  come  until  the  railway  brings 
him,  for  irrigation  and  railway  construction 
are  both  essential  to  the  development  of 
this  region.  Nebuchadnezzar's  twentieth 
century  successor  will  have  to  study  the 
story  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  irriga- 
tion works  may  tell,  because  he  will  need  to 
draw  lessons  from  them.  Of  course  he  will 
have  his  own  theory  of  how  Chaldea's  fatal 
day  came,  how  the  Tigris  deserted  its 
ancient  and  respectable  bed  and  in  chang- 
ing its  course  cut  a  new  channel,  gnawed 
away  the  feeder  canal  and  then  ate  away 
the  main  Nahrawan  itself,  devouring  the 
protective  works  and  the  attempted  re- 
pairs faster  than  they  could  be  completed; 
so  that  one  day  a  moving  mountain  of  water 
was  roaring  across  the  plain,  crushing  and 
engulfing  all  before  it. 

But  whatever  the  cause  we  may  be  sure, 
with  Sir  William  Willcocks,  that  the  rails  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway  will  be  laid  along  the 


banks  of  a  renewed  and  remodelled  Nahra- 
wan canal,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
in  alignment  with  the  banks  of  irrigation 
canals  is  both  practicable  and  economically 
desirable.  The  plan  of  this  eminent  irriga- 
tion engineer  is,  when  the  international 
political  complications  are  settled,  to  begin 
the  construction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  section 
of  the  line  at  the  same  time  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  irrigation  system. 

The  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  is  18,000  square  miles  in  extent; 
the  area  between  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia 
is  9,000  square  miles;  the  delta  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  covers  5,000,000 
acres.  Here  is  the  means  of  creating  crops 
that  would  develop  the  commercial  basis  of 
the  railroad.  In  the  region  which  is  de- 
scribed as  Upper  Chaldea  and  which  in- 
cludes the  Tigris  districts  around  Bagdad 
it  is  estimated  that  1,300,000  acres  could  be 
brought  under  cultivation  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000,  and  with  a  value  of  $95,000,00; 
in  Lower  Chaldea  1,500,000  acres  at  a  cost 
of  $17,000,000,  and  with  a  value  of 
$55,000,000;  or  a  total  of  2,800,000  acres 
reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,000  and  an 
addition  of  $150,000,000  to  the  wealth  of 
the  region.*  Another  estimate  by  the  same 
authority  is  of  1,280,000  acres  of  first-class 
Tigris  lands  to  be  reclaimed  by  an  outlay 
of  $40,000,000  on  canals  and  repairs,  and 
the  raising  of  lands  whose  value  is  now 
zero  to  $150  per  acre.  Skeptics  smile  at 
dreams  of  what  may  be  done  and  at  the 
estimates  of  costs  and  values;  but  though 
the  dreams  may  not  always  come  true  in 
the  dreamer's  lifetime  it  is  well  not  rashly 
to  ridicule  the  grand  projects  of  men  whose 
record  of  achievement  already  is  written. 

The  West  of  the  New  W^o'rld  is  linked 
with  these  projects  not  only  in  sympathy, 
but  in  the  lessons  of  experience.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Euphrates 
are  drawn  from  the  Mississippi;  the  win- 
ning of  the  alkali  plains  of  the  southwest 
offers  precedents  for  the  sandy  clays  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Babylon.  There  is  also 
the  wider  field  for  the  application  of  the  new 
force  of  electricity  in  old  lands,  because  the 
general  plan  of  reclaiming  the  swamp 
regions  is  to  operate  small  pumps  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  drain  by  electricity  dis- 
tributed from  one  central  station. 

"  The  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Irrigation  Works  on  the 
Tigris."     Sir  William  Willcocks,  Cairo,  1903. 
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The  Turkisli  Government  with  the  assist- 
ance of  French  engineers  has  entered  on 
plans  for  reclaiming  the  rice  lands  of  the 
ancient  Babylon  and  in  other  ways  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  existing  Eu- 
phrates canals.  These  plans  have  been  ex- 
tended also  to  some  of  the  Tigris  districts, 
but  the  general  scheme  for  restoring  the  old 
w^orks  of  Mesopotamia  is  yet  to  be  inau- 
gurated. When  we  consider  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Tigris 
is  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  does  not  seem  beyond  the 
power  of  the  engineers  to  bring  it  from  the 
1,500,000  of  the  present  day  up  to  the 
6,000,000  of  Haroun-al-Raschid's  time,  just 
as  the  Egyptian  population  has  been  brought 
to  equal  that  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
conquest  and  the  Arab  occupation  of  the 
Nile  valley. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Bagdad  Railway 
and  the  relation  of  its  construction  to  river 
and  canal  engineering,  and  to  European 
politics  and  the  international  aspect  of  the 
project.  Before  the  railway  can  be  com- 
pleted many  questions  affecting  Turkey's  re- 
lation to  world  politics  are  to  be  settled  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  prolongations  from 
Koniah  which  now  halt  in  the  Taurus 
Mountains  may  be  considered  chiefly  in  re- 
lation to  the  local  traffic  which  they  develop. 
No  illusions  exist  about  immediate  pros- 
pects when  it  is  recalled  that  the  original 
concession  was  granted  in  1899,  that 
$87,000,000  was  estimated  as  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  completed  to  Bagdad 
in  eight  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  that  the  cross  purposes  of  the 
European  nations,  which  insure  its  political 
and  territorial  integrity  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  agree  on  the  division  of  the  spoils 
that  would  follow  partition,  interfere  with 
railway  building  and  other  material  de- 
velopment. When  the  original  concession 
was  given  to  the  German  capitalists,  an 
alarmist  body  of  English  public  opinion 
wanted  the  construction  to  be  '' forbidden" 
by  the  British  lion,  and  Mr.  Balfour  w^as 
sharply  criticised  for  his  statement  in  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  an  enterprise  in  w^hich 
the  German  Government  was  not  concerned 
and  that  sooner  or  later  this  great  under- 
taking would  be  embarked  on.  One  faction 
was  divided  between  satisfaction  over  a 


railway  which  would  lje  a  strategic  defense 
against  Russian  aggression  in  Turkey  and 
misgivings  over  the  willingness  of  the 
French  financial  interests  in  Constantinople 
to  join  with  the  German  banks  in  financing 
the  undertaking.  A  third  view  was  that 
of  those  who  saw^  no  commercial  basis  for 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  permanentl}' 
unprofitable  enterprise,  and  were  willing 
that  the  Turkish  Government  and  the 
German  and  French  capitalists  should  sink 
as  much  money  as  suited  them.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  changes  in  Euro- 
pean politics — a  British  7'apptochemc7ii  with 
France  and  Russia — and  to  Germany  alone 
is  left  the  task  of  financing  the  project  wdth 
such  help  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  Porte. 
No  European  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  may  keep  Germany  from  reaching 
the  Tigris,  because  the  route  thither  is 
through  undisputed  Turkish  territor}^  and 
the  Sultan's  irade  in  granting  the  conces- 
sion must  be  respected.  But  Bagdad  is 
\vell  up  the  river,  navigable  only  for  small 
boats  and  rafts.  Basoorah  is  500  miles 
farther  down  and  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Yet  it  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a 
terminus  for  a  European- Asiatic  railroad 
which  demands  a  real  port. 

So  far  as  there  is  political  overlordship  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  England  claims  it  and 
affirms  the  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine,  enun- 
ciated by  Lord  Lansdowne  for  guarding 
the  approaches  to  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
Persian  Gulf  ports  are  only  four  or  five 
days  fast  steaming  from  Karachi  and  Bom- 
bay. As  early  as  1830  the  English,  in 
seeking  a  shorter  route  to  India,  discussed 
not  only  Suez  but  also  the  Euphrates  which 
was  surveyed  as  the  future  ''w^ay  to  India." 
The  firman  which  was  at  that  time  secured 
from  the  Sultan,  gave  English  companies 
rights  of  navigation  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  was  regarded  as  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  overland  communication, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  local  naviga- 
tion which  it  has  remained  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Undoubtedly  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  if  not  a  rival  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
would  be  a  parallel  route  and  competitive 
at  least  to  the  point  of  taking  care  of  the 
freight  traffic  w^hich,  in  spite  of  constant  en- 
largement and  improvements, Suez,  through 
the  growth  of  commerce  with  the  Orient, 
could  not  handle.    If  the  mails  through  Suez 
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were  expedited  there  would  still  be  passen- 
ger travel  overland  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  German  engineers  calculated  the  time 
between  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  at 
fifty-five  hours,  with  another  twenty-four 
hours  to  Basoorah. 

Two  plans  have  been  proposed  for  over- 
coming the  obstacles  to  the  construction  of 
the  Bagdad  line  and  for  securing  the  finan- 
cial resources.  One  is  by  neutralizing  and 
internationalizing  it  as  advocated  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen.  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad is  no  more  alliterative  than  Bagdad  to 
the  Bosphorus,  yet  the  former  term  evokes 
the  goblin  of  German  influence.  Germany 
might  consent  to  internationalization  and 
the  aid  of  English  and  French  capital,  with 
the  full  assurance  that  she  would  yet  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  enterprise. 
German  colonies  are  certain  to  spread 
through  Asia  Minor  and  German  farmers 
will  garner  the  wheatfields  of  Mesopotamia, 
whether  their  own  nation  or  a  combination 
of  nations  construct  the  railway  line. 

The  alternative  plan  I  first  heard  in 
India,  and  it  was  reinforced  in  Constanti- 
nople by  arguments  of  more  or  less  weight. 
This  was  that  the  Bagdad  Railway  should 
be  built  and  controlled  by  American  capital. 
Knowing  the  rich  field  which  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  has  found  for  exploitation 
at  home  and  the  indifference  and  timidity 
with  which  it  views  foreign  ventures,  this 
suggestion  does  not  impress  an  American 
strongly.  But  the  Anglo-Indian  and  the 
cosmopolite  of  Constantinople,  the  one  with 
the  clearer  perspective  which  comes  from 
proximity  and  the  other  with  the  closer 
knowledge  of  European-Asiatic  politics 
which  is  acquired  by  life  in  that  atmosphere 
of  cross  purposeful  diplomacy,  have  a  line 
of  reasoning.  They  hold  that  the  restless 
energy  of  the  American  industrial  capitalist 
cannot  be  curbed  and  that  when  his  field  is 
no  longer  capable  of  extension  at  home  he 
will  seek  big  projects  abroad.  Then  they 
reason  that  internationally  every  difficulty 
would  vanish  if  the  citizens  of  a  country 
which  has  no  possible  territorial  ambitions 
in  Europe  or  Western  Asia  were  to  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  which  each  strong 
European  nation  dreads  to  see  accom- 
plished by  some  other  Power.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  maintain  that  the  transfer 
of  rights  already  acquired  would  be  easily 
arranged  if  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 


Railway  by  an  American  syndicate  were 
proposed  and  that  German,  English  and 
French  capital  would  willingly  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  should  the  latter 
take  the  lead  in  this  plan  of  international 
financing. 

The  suggestion  of  Western  influence,  so 
pronounced  as  that  of  the  New  World  re- 
storing the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  old 
East  that  lies  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whether  carried  out 
or  not,  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
why  should  it  not  have  a  part  in  transform- 
ing the  desert  caravan,  changing  the  camels 
for  railway  engines,  just  as  it  has  changed 
the  mule-pack  trains  of  its  own  West? 

In  considering  the  changes  from  the  cara- 
van to  the  locomotive  as  exemplified  in  the 
Bagdad  Railway  and  the  Damascus-Mecca 
Line  the  results  have  been  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  Islam,  for  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  entirely  Moslem.  But  other  changes  are 
taking  place  or  are  in  prospect  which  bring 
together  sections  that  are  not  within  any 
one  sphere,  either  Moslem  or  Christian. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  been  credited 
with  a  fanciful  ambition  in  his  plans  for 
extending  the  present  system  of  Egyptian 
railways  from  Alexandria  to  Tripoli.  How 
far  such  a  line  would  be  commercially  valu- 
able after  it  left  the  delta  area  which  is  ca- 
pable of  reclamation  and  began  to  link  up 
the  oases,  cannot  be  determined  on  specu- 
lative grounds.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  the  population  on  this  northern 
fringe  of  the  Sahara  w^as  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  it  now  is  and  there  was  a 
flourishing  nomad  civilization.  The  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  hardly  could  fail  to  encour- 
age a  project  which  brought  his  subjects 
in  the  Barbary  States,  who  question  nei- 
ther his  political  nor  his  spiritual  sover- 
eignty, in  closer  contact  with  his  adherents 
in  Egypt.  The  Alexandria  and  Tripoli  line 
most  likely  would  be  regarded  by  Great 
Britain  as  an  encouragement  to  the  dreaded 
Pan  Islam  agitation,  and  back  of  the  scheme 
is  the  shadow  of  a  new  Morocco  question, 
so  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 
the  English  overlordship  in  Egypt  will  be 
exerted  in  a  manner  to  keep  the  Khedive's 
project  from  becoming  too  definite.  Yet 
it  has  the  Western  spirit,  for  it  is  voiced 
by  the  nationalistic  movement  of  young 
Egypt  whose  political  ideals  are  those  of 
the  West. 
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Cecil  Rliodcs's  dream  of  tlic  Cape-lo- 
Cairo  Line,  both  on  its  sentimental  and  its 
practical  side,  and  the  interrelation  of  the  Af- 
rican railroads,  were  discussed  with  compre- 
hensive clearness  by  Major  Girouard  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  May,  1906.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  article  the  Berber 
Soudan  Line  to  the  Red  Sea  has  been 
completed  and  Khartoum  is  now  accessible 
either  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  desert 
from  Wadi  Haifa  or  by  the  shorter  route 
from  Port  Soudan  across  the  desert  stretch 
to  the  river.  That  the  trade  of  the  Sou- 
dan ultimately  will  go  and  come  by  the 
Red  Sea  is  unquestionable,  for  the  com- 
mercial movement  has  begun  and  the 
freight  train  will  convey  the  commodities 
part  of  the  way  along  the  ancient  caravan 
route.  This  opening  up  of  the  Soudan  by 
means  of  the  railway  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  Western  progress,  but 
its  significance  is  not  yet  appreciated. 

Another  Red  Sea  line  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  supplant  the  caravans  is  that 
which  a  French  company  is  building  from 
Djibti  to  Addis  Ababa,  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia.  It  advances  slowly  but  its  halts 
are  not  final  stops.  Menelek,  the  Emperor 
of  historic  Ethiopia,  has  given  many  evi- 
dences of  his  enlightenment,  and  he  granted 
the  original  concession  with  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  the  vast  natural  wealth  of 
Abyssinia.  Yet  it  must  be  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  he  watches  the  progress,  slow 
though  it  is,  of  the  line.  Occupying  an 
impregnable  country  with  a  brave  and 
hardy  race  to  maintain  its  natural  defences, 
he  might  view  with  equanimity  the  benevo- 
lently forcible  partition  of  other  parts  of 
Africa  by  European  nations.  The  lesson 
taught  Italy  at  Adowa  he  might  rightfull\- 
conclude  w^ould  not  be  without  effect.  And 
secure  in  the  mountain  strongholds  he 
might  also  regard  with  unconcern  the  lack 
of  an  Abyssinian  port  on  the  Red  Sea  w^hich 
could  be  easily  taken  and  held  by  European 
w^ar  vessels.  With  a  railroad  leading  into 
the  heart  of  his  empire  the  natural  defences 
are  weakened.  However,  the  completion 
of  the  French  railway  under  what  sub- 
stantially amounts  to  its  internationaliza- 
tion by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy, 
may  be  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the 
events  of  the  next  ten  years  and  the  long 
caravan  journey  of  twenty-two  days  be  re- 
duced to  two  davs  of  comfortable  travellins:. 


It  is  not,  though,  tlie  (juestion  of  passenger 
travel  so  much  as  of  frieght  traffic  that  is  of 
consequence  in  facilitating  the  develop- 
ment of  Al)yssinia  and  the  extension  of 
trade  to  the  White  Nile  for  which  a  railway 
l)roject  also  exists.  The  concession  for  this 
proposed  line  is  held  by  a  British  subject, 
and  the  obsen-ance  of  the  compact  is  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  arrangement  of  the 
three  Powers. 

Offering  larger  possibilities  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  railway  train  for  the  cara- 
van are  the  projects  for  connecting  India 
with  Persia.  An  imaginative  German  en- 
gineer some  years  ago  worked  out  an  elab- 
orate plan  for  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  Shanghai,  China,  covering  a 
distance  of  6,400  miles.  His  proposed 
route  was  from  Alexandria  to  Sinai  and 
Akaba,  thence  to  Koweit  and  Basoorah, 
through  southern  Persia  to  the  Baluchistan 
frontier,  to  Karachi,  across  India  and  Bur- 
ma, from  Kimlong  via  Shantung  and  along 
the  Yangstekiang  from  Chungking  to 
Shanghai.  Shanghai  will  be  more  easil\- 
reached  by  the  branches  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  on  the  Pekin  extension,  while  the 
Bagdad  Line  furnishes  the  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  Koweit.  On  that  system  the  crossing 
place  w^here  a  change  can  be  made  to  the 
Damascus-Mecca  Line,  will  be  at  Tel  Ha- 
besch,  north  of  Aleppo,  and  since  it  is  within 
the  range  of  probability  that  railroads  will 
be  built  from  Alexandria  to  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula travellers  some  day  may  count  on 
journeying  by  that  means.  But  the  reason 
for  being  of  the  Bagdad  Line  is  to  reach  the 
Persian  Gulf,  -while  the  proposed  Indian  ex- 
tension would  be  considerably  to  the  east  of 
it  so  that  there  would  still  be  a  gap  to  cover. 

The  real  junction  for  the  raihvay  which, 
coming  from  the  west,  may  reach  China 
through  Assam  and  Burma  will  be  at  Ruk 
on  the  Indus  River,  a  point  that  disputes 
with  Jacocobad,  a  little  farther  on,  the 
claim  of  being  the  hottest  place  in  w^hich 
human  existence  is  possible.  It  is  already 
the  junction  for  the  lines  which,  coming 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  spread  to  Kar- 
achi on  the  Arabian  Sea,  to  the  borders  of 
Kashmir  and  Afghanistan  and  centre  at 
Quetta,  the  capital  of  British  Baluchistan. 
There  is  a  commercial  reason  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  lines  from  this  junction 
of  Ruk,  or  rather  from  their  present  termi- 
nus on  the  frontier  of  the  native  Baluchistan, 
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along  the  caravan  route.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  other  Indian  railways,  the  Gov- 
ernment built  the  line  to  Quetta,  across  the 
western  desert  and  through  the  Bolan  Pass, 
which  presented  formidable  engineering 
difficulties,  primarily  for  military  purposes. 
The  enemy  might  gain  predominance  in 
Afghanistan  and  sweep  through  the  Kyber 
Pass  down  to  the  plains  of  British  India, 
but  once  on  the  plains  the  country  w  ould  be 
far  from  open  to  him,  for  he  would  be 
flanked  by  the  British  garrisons  on  account 
of  the  facilities  for  mobilization  which  the 
railroad  would  afford  a  great  army  sta- 
tioned at  Quetta. 

In  later  years  the  Anglo-Indian  policy  ad- 
heres to  military  considerations,  but  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  look  more  particu- 
larly to  the  commercial  side.  Since  the  An- 
glo-Russian agreement  has  been  affirmed 
and  spheres  of  influence  fixed  which  keep 
Russia  out  of  Afghanistan  and  leave  south- 
ern Persia  to  England,  the  old  jealousies 
should  disappear.  Moscow-Teheran,  Mos- 
cow-Herat, Moscow^- India  projects  need  no 
longer  spoil  the  sleep  of  the  British  Imperi- 
alist or  keep  the  British  taxpayer  awake. 
The  existing  Trans-Caspian  Railway  ceases 
to  be  a  menace  to  Great  Britain.  Khiva  is 
no  longer  the  key  to  Herat  and  the  danger 
of  theTrans-CaspianLine  servingasthe  base 
for  a  spur  starting  from  either  Samarkand 
or  Bokhara  and  extending  to  Kabul  is  elimi- 
nated. British  India  is  free  to  utilize  the 
railways  which  now  parallel  the  Afghanis- 
tan frontier,  and  since  the  Amir  is  not  likely 
to  depart  from  his  policy  of  keeping  rail- 
roads out  of  Afghanistan  until  he  can  main- 
tain, an  army  large  enough  to  control  them 


as  a  means  of  military  defence,  the  gridiron- 
ing  of  this  buffer  state  or  even  the  building 
of  the  450  miles  of  links  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  join  Chaman,  the  Brit- 
ish India  railway  terminus  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  with  Kushk,  the  Russian  Asiatic 
terminus  is  not  within  present  view.  Quetta 
is  the  real  starting  point  for  a  line  through 
to  southern  Persia  along  the  present  cara- 
van route  w^hich  is  known  as  the  Quetta- 
Seistan  route.  The  trade  of  southern  Per- 
sia is  valuable,  geographically  it  belongs  to 
India,  and  this  region  is  a  natural  market 
for  Indian  cotton  cloths  in  exchange  for 
dates  and  other  products  of  Persia.  Mo- 
hammedan pilgrims  also  follow  it  in  order 
to  reach  Karachi,  w^here  they  take  the  steam- 
ers for  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea.  European 
competition  through  the  Persian  Gulf 
routes  affects  Indian  trade  adversely  and 
the  caravan  to  Seistan  makes  the  traffic 
very  costly.  The  Indian  Government  seeks 
to  offset  this  by  giving  a  rebate  on  the 
freight  shipped  over  the  railways  for  Quetta, 
but  government  rebates  on  government  rail- 
ways do  not  fully  meet  the  situation.  The 
extension  of  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Quetta 
Line  itself  is  necessary  and  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  current  discussion  in  India  of 
the  feasibility  of  prolonging  it  along  the 
caravan  route  to  Seistan.  If  this  should  be 
done,  and  the  expected  commercial  ad- 
vantages should  accrue,  it  would  be  some 
atonement  to  India  for  the  vast  sums  that 
have  been  spent  unnecessarily  on  military 
defences.  It  would  also  be  another  signifi- 
cant chapter  in  the  transformation  of  trans- 
portation in  the  desert  from  the  camel  cara- 
van to  the  railway  locomotive. 


THE  ART  OF  MILLET 
By   Kenyon  Cox 
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gKAN  FRANCOIS  MIL- 
LET, who  lived  hard  and 
^  died  poor,  is  now  perhaps 
the  most  famous  artist  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His 
sHghtest  work  is  fought  for 
by  dealers  and  collectors  and  his  more  im- 
portant pictures,  if  they  chance  to  change 
hands,  bring  colossal  and  almost  incredible 
prices.  And  of  all  modern  reputations  his, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  seems  most  likelv  to  be 
enduring.  If  any  painter  of  the  immediate 
past  is  definitively  numbered  with  the  great 
masters,  it  is  he.  Yet  the  popular  admira- 
tion for  his  art  is  based  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion almost  as  profound  as  that  of  those  who 
decried  and  opposed  him.  They  thought 
him  violent,  rude,  ill-educated,  a  ''man  of 
the  woods,"  a  revolutionist,  almost  a  com- 
munist. We  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as  a 
gentle  sentimentalist,  a  soul  full  of  compas- 
sion for  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor,  a  man 
whose  art  achieves  greatness  by  sheer  feel- 
ing rather  than  by  knowledge  and  intellect. 
In  spite  of  his  own  letters,  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  many  who  knew  him  well,  in 
spite  of  more  than  one  piece  of  illuminat- 
ing criticism,  these  two  misconceptions  en- 
dure; and,  for  the  many,  Millet  is  still  either 
the  painter  of  "The  Man  w^ith  the  Hoe,"  a 
powerful  but  somewhat  exceptional  work, 
or  the  painter  of  "L'Angelus,"  precisely 
the  least  characteristic  picture  he  ever  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  legendary  Millet,  in 
many  ways  a  very  different  man  from  the 
real  one,  and  while  the  facts  of  his  life  are 
w^ell  known  and  undisputed,  the  interpre- 
tation of  them  is  colored  by  preconceptions 
and  strained  to  make  them  fit  the  legend. 
Altogether  too  much,  for  instance,  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  Millet  was  born 
a  peasant.  He  was  so,  but  so  were  half  the 
artists  and  poets  who  come  up  to  Paris  and 
fill  the  schools  and  the  cafes  of  the  student 
quarters.  To  any  one  who  has  known 
these  young  r  a  pins,  and  wondered  at  the 
grave  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Institute  into  which  many  of  them  have 
afterward  developed,  it  is  evident  that  this 
studious  youth — who  read  Virgil  in  the  origi- 
nal and  Homer,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Goe- 
the in  translations — probably  had  a  much 
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more  cultivated  mind  and  a  much  sounder 
education  than  most  of  his  fellow  students 
under  Delaroche.  Seven  years  after  this 
Norman  farmer's  son  came  to  Paris,  with  a 
pension  of  600  francs  voted  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Cherbourg,  the  son  of  a  Breton 
sabot-maker  followed  him  there  with  a  pre- 
cisely similar  pension  voted  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Roche-sur-Yon;  and  the  pupil 
of  Langlois  had  had  at  least  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  the  pupil  of  Sartoris.  Both 
cases  were  entirely  typical  of  French 
methods  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  peasant  origin  of  Millet  is  precisely  as 
significant  as  the  peasant  origin  of  Baudry. 
Baudry  persevered  in  the  course  marked 
out  for  him  and,  after  failing  three  times, 
received  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  became  the 
pensioner  of  the  State.  Millet  took  um- 
brage at  Delaroche's  explanation  that  his 
support  was  already  pledged  to  another 
candidate  for  the  prize,  and  left  the  atelier 
of  that  master  after  little  more  than  a  year's 
w^ork.  But  that  he  had  already  acquired 
most  of  w^hat  was  to  be  learned  there  is 
shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  master's 
promise  to  push  him  for  the  prize  the  yeai 
following.  This  was  in  1838,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  Millet  worked  in  the  life 
classes  of  Suisse  and  Boudin  without  a 
master.  His  pension  w^as  first  cut  down 
and  then  withdrawn  altogether,  and  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  ow^n  resources.  His  strug- 
gles and  his  poverty  during  the  next  few- 
years  were  those  of  many  a  young  artist, 
aggravated,  in  his  case,  by  two  imprudent 
marriages.  But  during  all  the  time  that  he 
was  painting  portraits  in  Cherbourg  or  little 
nudes  in  Paris  he  was  steadily  gaining  repu- 
tation and  making  friends.  If  we  had  not 
the  pictures  themselves  to  show  us  how 
able  and  how  well  trained  a  workman  he 
was,  the  story  told  us  by  Wyatt  Eaton  in 
"  Modern  French  Masters"  would  convince 
us.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  Millet's  life 
that  he  told  the  young  American  how,  in  his 
early  days,  a  dealer  w^ould  come  to  him  for 
a  picture  and  "having  nothing  painted  he 
w^ould  offer  the  dealer  a  book,  and  ask  him 
to  wait  for  a  little  while  that  he  might  add  a 
few  touches  to  the  picture."  He  would  then 
go  into  his  studio  and  take  a  fresh  canvas, 
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or  a  panel,  and  in  two  hours  bring  out  a 
little  nude  figure,  which  he  had  j)ainted 
during  that  time,  and  for  which  he  would 
receive  twenty  or  twenty-five  francs."  It 
was  the  work  of  this  time  that  Diaz  admired 
for  its  color  and  its  "immortal  flesh-paint- 
ing"; that  caused  Guichard,  a  pupil  of  In- 
gres, to  tell  his  master  that  Millet  was  the 


thing  but  naked  women,"  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  undergoing  something  like  a 
sudden  conversion  and  as  resolving  to  "do 
no  more  of  the  devil's  work."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had,  from  the  first,  wanted  to 
paint  "men  at  work  in  the  fields"  with  their 
"fine  attitudes,"  and  he  only  tried  his 
hand  at  other  things  because  he  had  his 


The  Sower. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.     Vauderbilt  collection. 


finest  draughtsman  of  the  new  school;  that 
earned  for  its  author  the  title  of  "  master  of 
the  nude." 

He  did  all  kinds  of  work  in  these  days, 
even  painting  signs  and  illustrating  sheet- 
music,  and  it  was  all  capital  practice  for  a 
young  man,  but  it  was  not  what  he  wanted 
to  do.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
story  of  his  overhearing  someone  speak  of 
him  as  "a  fellow  who  never  paints  any- 


hving  to  earn.  Sensier  saw  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  sketch  for  "The  Sower" 
as  early  as  1847,  and  it  existed  long  before 
that,  while  "  The  Winnower"  was  exhibited 
in  1848;  and  the  overheard  conversation  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  1849.  There 
was  nothing  indecent  or  immoral  in  ^fillet's 
early  work,  and  the  best  proof  that  he  felt 
no  moral  reprobation  for  the  painting  of 
the  nude — as  w^hat  true  painter,  especially 


The  Gleaners. 
In  the  Louvre. 


in  France,  ever  did  ? — is  that  he  returned  to 
it  in  the  height  of  his  power  and,  in  the 
picture  of  the  Httle  "Goose  Girl"  by  the 
brook-side,  her  sHm,  young  body  bared  for 
the  bath,  produced  the  lovehest  of  his 
works.  No,  what  happened  to  Millet  in 
1849  was  simply  that  he  resolved  to  do  no 
more  pot-boiling,  to  consult  no  one's  taste 
but  his  own,  to  paint  what  he  pleased  and 
as  he  pleased,  if  he  starved  for  it.  He 
went  to  Barbizon  for  a  summer's  holiday 
and  to  escape  the  cholera.  He  stayed 
there  because  living  was  cheap  and  the 
place  was  healthy,  and  because  he  could 
find  there  the  models  and  the  subjects  on 
which  he  built  his  highly  abstract  and 
ideal  art. 

At  Barbizon  he  neither  resumed  the  cos- 
tume nor  led  the  life  of  a  peasant.  He 
wore  sabots,  as  hundreds  of  other  artists 
have  done,  before  and  since,  when  living  in 
the  country  in  France:  Sabots  are  very 
cheap  and  very  dry,  and  not  uncomfortable 
when  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  wear- 
ing them.  In  other  respects  he  dressed  and 
lived    like    a    small    bourgeois,    and    was 


monsieur  to  the  people  about  him.  Bar- 
bizon was  already  a  summer  resort  for 
artists  before  he  came  there,  and  the  inn  was 
full  of  painters;  while  others,  of  whom 
Rousseau  was  one,  were  settled  there  more 
or  less  permanently.  It  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  Paris,  and  the  exhibitions 
and  museums  were  readily  accessible.  The 
life  that  Millet  lived  there  was  that  of  many 
poor,  self-respecting,  hard-working  artists, 
and  if  he  had  been  a  landscape  painter  that 
life  would  never  have  seemed  in  any  way 
exceptional.  It  is  only  because  he  was  a 
painter  of  the  figure  that  it  seems  odd  he 
should  have  lived  in  the  country;  only  be- 
cause he  painted  peasants  that  he  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  peasant  himself.  If  he 
accepted  the  name,  with  a  kind  of  pride,  it 
was  in  protest  against  the  frivolity  and 
artificiality  of  the  fashionable  art  of  the  day. 
But  if  too  much  has  been  made  of  Millet's 
peasant  origin,  perhaps  hardly  enough  has 
been  made  of  his  race.  It  is  at  least  inter- 
esting that  the  two  Frenchmen  whose  art 
has  most  in  common  with  his,  Nicolas 
Poussin  and  Pierre  Corneille,  should  have 
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been  Normans  like  himself.  In  the  severely 
restrained,  grandly  simple,  profoundly  clas- 
sical work  of  these  three  men,  that  hard- 
headed,  strong-handed,  austere  and  manly 
race  has  found  its  artistic  expression. 

For  Millet  is  neither  a  revolutionary  nor 
a  sentimentalist,  nor  even  a  romanticist;  he 
is  essentially  a  classicist  of  the  classicists,  a 
conservative  of  the  conservatives,  the  one 
modern  exemplar  of  the  grand  style.  It  is 
because  his  art  is  so  old  that  it  was  "too 
new"  for  even  Corot  to  understand  it;  be- 
cause he  harked  back  beyond  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  his  time  to  the  great  art  of  the 
past,  and  was  classic  as  Phidias  and  Giotto 
and  Michelangelo  were  classic,  that  he 
seemed  strange  to  his  contemporaries.  In 
everything  he  was  conservative.  He  hated 
change;  he  wanted  things  to  remain  as  they 
had  always  been.  He  did  not  especially 
pity  the  hard  lot  of  the  peasant;  he  con- 
sidered it  the  natural  and  inevitable  lot  of 
man  who  "eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  He  wanted  the  people  he  painted 
"  to  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  place- 
as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  think  of  being  anything  else  but  what 
they  are."  In  the  herdsman  and  the 
shepherd,  the  sower  and  the  reaper,  he  saw 
the  immemorial  types  of  humanity  whose 
labors  have  endured  since  the  world  began 
and  were  essentially  what  they  now  are 
when  Virgil  wrote  his  "  Georgics"  and  when 
Jacob  kept  the  flocks  of  Laban.  This  is 
the  note  of  all  his  work.  It  is  the  perma- 
nent, the  essential,  the  eternally  significant 
that  he  paints.  The  apparent  localization 
of  his  subjects  in  time  and  place  is  an 
illusion.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the 
nineteenth  century  or  with  Barbizon,  but 
with  mankind.  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  English  Preraphaelites  were  trying  to 
found  a  great  art  on  the  exhaustive  imita- 
tion of  natural  detail,  he  eliminated  detail 
as  much  as  possible.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  our  modern  preoccupation  with  the 
direct  representation  of  facts,  he  abandoned 
study  from  the  model  almost  entirely  and 
could  say  that  he  "  had  never  painted  from 
nature."  His  subjects  would  have  struck 
the  amiable  Sir  Joshua  as  trivial,  yet  no  one 
has  ever  more  completely  followed  that 
writer's  precepts.  His  confession  of  faith 
is  in  the  words,  "  One  must  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  trivial  for  the  expression  of 
the  sublime"  ;  and  this  painter  of  "rustic 


genre"  is  the  world's  greatest  master  of 
the  sublime  after  Michelangelo. 

The  comparison  with  Michelangelo  is  in- 
evitable and  has  been  made  again  and 
again  by  those  who  have  felt  the  elemental 
grandeur  of  Miilet's  work.  As  a  recent 
writer  has  remarked,  "An  art  highly  intel- 
lectualized,  so  as  to  convey  a  great  idea 
with  the  lucidity  of  language,  must  needs 
be  controlled  by  genius  akin  to  that  which 
inspired  the  ceiling  paintings  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel."*  This  was  written  of  the  Tra- 
janic  sculptors,  whose  works  both  Michel- 
angelo and  Millet  studied  and  admired,  and 
indeed  it  is  to  this  old  Roman  art,  or  to  the 
still  older  art  of  Greece,  that  one  must  go 
for  the  truest  parallel  of  Millet's  temper  and 
his  manner  of  working.  He  was  less  im- 
patient, less  romantic  and  emotional  than 
Michelangelo;  he  was  graver,  quieter,  more 
serene;  and  if  he  had  little  of  the  Greek 
sensuousness  and  the  Greek  love  of  physical 
beauty,  he  had  much  of  the  antique  clarity 
and  simplicity.  To  express  his  idea  clearly, 
logically  and  forcibly;  to  make  a  work  of 
art  that  should  be  "all  of  a  piece"  and  in 
which  "  things  should  be  where  they  are  for 
a  purpose  ";  to  admit  nothing  for  display, 
for  ornament,  even  for  beauty,  that  did  not 
necessarily  and  inevitably  grow  out  of  his 
central  theme,  and  to  suppress  with  an  iron 
rigidity  everything  useless  or  superfluous — 
this  was  his  constant  and  conscious  effort. 
It  is  an  ideal  eminently  austere  and  intel- 
lectual— an  ideal,  above  all,  especially  and 
eternally  classic. 

Take,  for  an  instance,  the  earliest  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  first  great  picture  by 
which  he  marked  his  emancipation  and  his 
determination,  henceforth,  to  produce  art 
as  he  understood  it  without  regard  to  the 
preferences  of  others.  Many  of  his  pre- 
liminary drawings  and  studies  exist  and  we 
can  trace,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  process 
by  which  the  final  result  was  arrived  at. 
At  first  w^e  have  merely  a  peasant  sowing 
grain;  an  everyday  incident,  truly  enough 
observed,  but  nothing  more.  Gradually 
the  background  is  cut  down,  the  space  re- 
stricted, the  figure  enlarged  until  it  fills  its 
frame  as  a  metope  of  the  Parthenon  is  filled. 
The  gesture  is  ever  enlarged  and  given  more 
sweep  and  majesty,  the  silhouette  is  simpli- 
fied and  divested  of  all  accidental  or  in- 
significant  detail.     A   thousand   previous 

*  Eugenie  Strong,  "  Roman  Scripture,"  p.  224. 
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observations  are  compared  and  resumed  in 
one  general  and  comprehensive  formula, 
and  the  typical  has  been  evolved  from  the 
actual.  What  generations  of  Greek  sculp- 
tors did  in  their  slow  perfectioning  of  cer- 
tain fixed  types  he  has  done  almost  at  once. 
We  have  no  longer  a  man  sowing,  but  The 
Sower,  justifying  the  title  he  instinctively 
gave  it  by  its  air  of  permanence,  of  inevita- 
bility, of  universality.  All  the  significance 
which  there  is  or  ever  has  been  for  mankind 
in  that  primaeval  action  of  sowing  the  seed 
is  crystalized  into  its  necessary  expression. 
The  thing  is  done  once  for  all,  and  need 
never — can  never  be  done  again.  Has  any- 
one else  had  this  power  since  Michelangelo 
created  his  ''Adam?" 

If  even  Millet  never  again  attained  quite 
the  august  impressiveness  of  this  picture  it 
is  because  no  other  action  of  rustic  man  has 
so  wide  or  so  deep  a  meaning  for  us  as  this 
of  sowing.  All  the  meaning  there  is  in  an 
action  he  could  make  us  feel  with  entire 
certainty,  and  always  he  proceeds  by  this 
method  of  elimination,  concentration,  sim- 
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plification,  insistance  on  the  essential  and 
the  essential  only.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
of  all  his  pictures — more  perfect  than  "  The 
Sower*'  on  account  of  qualities  of  mere 
painting,  of  color  and  of  the  rendering  of 
landscape,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later — is 
"The  Gleaners."  Here  one  figure  is  not 
enough  to  express  the  continuousness  of  the 
movement;  the  utmost  simplification  will 
not  make  you  feel,  as  powerfully  as  he 
wishes  you  to  feel  it,  the  crawling  progress, 
the  bending  together  of  back  and  thighs, 
the  groping  of  worn  fingers  in  the  stubble. 
The  line  must  be  reinforced  and  redupli- 
cated, and  a  second  figure,  almost  a  fac- 
simile of  the  first,  is  added.  Even  this  is 
not  enough.  He  adds  a  third  figure,  not 
gathering  the  ear,  but  about  to  do  so,  stand- 
ing, but  stooped  forward  and  bounded  by 
one  great,  almost  uninterrupted  curve  from 
the  peak  of  the  cap  over  her  eyes  to  the 
heel  which  half  slips  out  of  the  sabot,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  The  whole  day's  work 
is  resumed  in  that  one  moment.  The  task 
has  endured  for  hours  and  will  endure  till 
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sunset,  with  only  an  occasional  break  while 
the  back  is  half-straightened — there  is  not 
time  to  straighten  it  wholly.  It  is  the  tri- 
umph of  significant  composition,  as  ''The 
Sower"  is  the  triumph  of  significant 
draughtsmaiiship. 

Or,  when  an  action  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult  of  suggestion,  as  is  that,  for 
instance,  of  digging,  he  takes  it  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end,  as  in  "The 
Spaders,"  and  makes  you  understand  every- 
thing between.  One  man  is  doubled  over 
his  spade,  his  whole  weight  brought  to  bear 
on  the  pressing  foot  which  drives  the  blade 
into  the  ground.  The  other,  with  arms 
outstretched,  gives  the  twisting  motion 
which  lets  the  loosened  earth  fall  where  it  is 
to  lie.  Each  of  these  positions  is  so  thor- 
oughly understood  and  so  definitely  ex- 
pressed that  all  the  other  positions  of  the 
action  are  implied  in  them.  You  feel  the  re- 
current rhythm  of  the  movement  and  could 
almost  count  the  falling  of  the  clods. 

So  far  did  Millet  push  the  elimination  of 


non-essentials  that  his  heads  have  often 
scarcely  any  features,  his  hands,  one  might 
say,  are  without  fingers,  and  his  draperies 
are  so  simplified  as  to  suggest  the  witty  re- 
mark that  his  peasants  were  too  poor  to 
afford  any  folds  in  their  garments.  The 
setting  of  the  great  bony  planes  of  jaw  and 
cheek  and  temple,  the  l3ulk  and  solidity  of 
the  skull,  and  the  direction  of  the  face — 
these  were,  often  enough,  all  he  wanted  of  a 
head.  Look  at  the  hand  of  the  woman  in 
"The  Potato  Planters,"  or  at  those  of  the 
man  in  the  same  picture,  and  see  how  little 
detail  there  is  in  them,  yet  how  surely  the 
master's  sovereign  draughtsmanship  has 
made  you  feel  their  actual  structure  and 
function.  And  how  inevitably  the  gar- 
ments, with  their  few  and  simple  folds, 
mould  and  accent  the  figures  beneath  them, 
"becoming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  body 
and  expressing,  even  more  than  the  nude, 
the  larger  and  simpler  forms  of  nature." 
How  explicitly  the  action  of  the  bodies  is 
registered,   how  perfectly  the  amount  of 
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effort  apparent  is  proportioned  to  tlie  end 
to  be  attained.  One  can  feel,  to  an  ounce, 
it  seems,  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  im- 
plied by  that  hoe-full  of  earth.  Or  look  at 
the  easier  attitude  of  "The  Grafter,"  en- 
gaged upon  his  gentler  task,  and  at  the 
monumental  silhouette  of  the  wife,  standing 


Apis  or  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  artist 
himself  was  explicit  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  ''Woman  Carrying  Water.'^ 
"The  expression  of  two  men  carrying  a 
load  on  a  litter,"  he  says,  "naturally  de- 
pends on  the  weight  which  rests  upon  their 
arms.     Thus,  if  the  weight  is  equal,  their 
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there,  babe  in  arms,  a  type  of  eternal  moth- 
erhood and  of  the  fruitfulness  to  come. 

Oftener  than  anything,  perhaps,  it  was 
the  sense  of  weight  that  interested  Millet. 
It  is  the  adjustment  of  her  body  to  the  weight 
of  the  child  she  carries  that  gives  her  statu- 
esque pose  to  the  wife  of  the  grafter.  It  is 
the  drag  of  the  buckets  upon  the  arms  that 
gives  her  whole  character  to  the  magnificent 
"Woman  Carrying  Water"  in  the  Vander- 
bilt  collection.  It  is  the  erect  carriage,  the 
cautious,  rhythmic  walk,  keeping  step  to- 
gether, forced  upon  them  by  the  sense  of 
weight,  which  gives  that  gravity  and  solem- 
nity to  the  bearers  of  "The  New- Born 
Calf"  that  was  ridiculed  by  Millet's  critics 
as  more  befitting  the  bearers  of  the  bull 


expression  will  be  the  same,  whether  they- 
bear  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  or  a  calf,  an 
ingot  of  gold  or  a  stone."  Find  that  ex- 
pression, whether  in  face  or  figure,  render- 
it  clearly,  "with  largeness  and  simplicity," 
and  you  have  a  great,  a  grave,  a  classic 
work  of  art.  "We  are  never  so  truly 
Greek,"  he  said,  "as  when  we  are  simply 
painting  our  own  impressions."  Certainly 
his  own  way  of  painting  his  impressions: 
was  more  Greek  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  art. 

In  the  epic  grandeur  of  such  pictures  as- 
these  there  is  something  akin  to  sadness, 
though  assuredly  Millet  did  not  mean  them 
to  be  sad.     Did  he  not  say  of  the  "Woman 
Carrying  Water,"  I  have  avoided,  as  I  al- 
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ways  do,  with  a  sort  of  horror,  everything 
that  might  verge  on  the  sentimental?"  He 
wished  her  to  seem  "  to  do  her  work  simply 
and  cheerfully  ...  as  a  part  of  her  daily 
task,  and  the  habit  of  her  life."  And  he 
was  not  always  in  the  austere  and  epical 
mood.  He  could  be  idyllic  as  well,  and  if 
he  could  not  see  "the  joyous  side"  of  life  or 
nature  he  could  feel  and  make  us  feel  the 
charm  of  tranquillity.  Indeed,  this  remark 
of  his  about  the  joyous  side  of  things  was 
made  in  the  dark  early  days  when  life  was 
hardest  for  him.  He  broadened  in  his 
view  as  he  grew  older  and  conditions  became 
more  tolerable,  and  he  has  painted  a  whole 
series  of  little  pictures  of  family  life  and  of 
childhood  that,  in  their  smiling  seriousness, 
are  endlessly  delightful.  The  same  science, 
the  same  thoughtfulness,  the  same  concen- 
tration and  intellectual  grasp  that  defined 
for  us  the  superb  gesture  of  "The  Sower" 
have  gone  to  the  depiction  of  the  adorable 
uncertainty,  between  walking  and  falling, 
of  those  "First  Steps"  from  the  mother's 
lap  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  father; 
and  the  result,  in  this  case  as  in  the  other, 
is  a  thing  perfectly  and  permanently  ex- 
pressed. Whatever  Millet  has  done,  is  done. 
He  has  "characterized  the  type,"  as  it  was 
his  dream  to  do,  and  written  "hands  off" 
across  his  subject  for  all  future  adventurers. 


Finally  he  rises  to  an  almost  lyric  fervor 
in  that  picture  of  the  little  "Goose  Girl" 
bathing,  which  is  one  of  the  most  purely 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  things  in  art.  In 
this  smooth,  young  body  quivering  with 
anticipation  of  the  coolness  of  the  water;  in 
these  rounded,  slender  limbs  with  their 
long,  firm,  supple  lines;  in  the  unconscious, 
half-awkward  grace  of  attitude  and  in  the 
glory  of  sunlight  splashing  through  the 
shadow  of  the  willows,  there  is  a  whole  song 
of  joy  and  youth  and  the  goodness  of  the 
world.  The  picture  exists  in  a  drawing  or 
pastel,  which  has  been  photographed  by 
Braun,  as  well  as  in  the  oil-painting,  and 
Millet's  habit  of  returning  again  and  again 
to  a  favorite  subject  renders  it  difficult  to  be 
certain  which  is  the  earlier  of  the  two ;  but 
I  imagine  this  drawing  to  be  a  study  for  the 
picture.  At  first  sight  the  figure  in  it  is 
more  obviously  beautiful  than  in  the  other 
version,  and  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  one 
begins  to  understand  the  changes  that  the 
artist  was  impelled  to  make.  It  is  almost 
too  graceful,  too  much  like  an  antique 
nymph.  No  one  could  find  any  fault  with 
it,  but  by  an  almost  imperceptible  stiffening 
of  the  line  here  and  there,  a  little  greater 
turn  of  the  foot  upon  the  ankle  and  of  the 
hand  upon  the  wrist,  the  figure  in  the  paint- 
ing has  been  given  an  accent  of  rusticity 
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that  makes  it  more  human,  more  natural 
and  more  appeahng.  She  is  no  longer  a 
possible  Galatea  or  Arethusa,  she  is  only  a 
goose  girl,  and  we  feel  Ijut  the  more  strongly 
on  that  account  the  eternal  poem  of  the 
healthy  human  form. 

The  especial  study  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  landscape,  and  Millet  was  so 
far  a  man  of  his  time  that  he  was  a  great 


tion  of  draughtsmanship — note  the  effect  of 
repetition  in  the  sheep,  "forty  feeding  like 
one" — but  the  glory  of  the  picture  is  in  the 
infmite  recession  of  the  plain  that  lies  flat, 
the  exact  notation  of  the  successive  positions 
upon  it  of  the  things  that  stand  upright, 
from  the  trees  and  the  hay- wain  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  almost  lost  in  sky,  through 
the  sheep  and  the  sheep-dog  and  the  shep- 


Bringing  Home  the  New-born  Calf. 
In  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 


landscape  painter;  but  his  treatment  of 
landscape  was  unlike  any  other,  and,  like 
his  own  treatment  of  the  figure,  in  its  in- 
sistence on  essentials,  its  elimination  of  the 
accidental,  its  austere  and  grand  simplicity. 
I  have  heard,  somewhere,  a  story  of  his  say- 
ing, in  answer  to  praise  of  his  work  or 
inquiry  as  to  his  meaning:  "I  was  trying 
to  express  the  difference  between  the  things 
that  lie  flat  and  the  things  that  stand  up- 
right." That  is  the  real  motive  of  one  of 
his  masterpieces — one  that  in  some  moods 
seems  the  greatest  of  them  all — "The 
Shepherdess,"  that  is,  or  used  to  be,  in  the 
Chauchard  collection.  In  this  nobly  tran- 
quil work,  in  which  there  is  no  hint  of  sad- 
ness or  revolt,  are  to  be  found  all  his  usual 
inevitableness  of  composition  and  perfec- 


herdess  herself,  knitting  so  quietly,  to  the 
dandelions  in  the  foreground,  each  with 
its  "aureole"  of  light.  Of  these  simple, 
geometrical  relations,  and  of  the  enveloping 
light  and  air  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
he  has  made  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  background  of  the  "  Gleaners,"  with 
its  baking  stubblefield  under  the  mid-day 
sun,  its  grain-stacks  and  laborers  and  dis- 
tant farmstead  all  tremulous  in  the  re- 
flected waves  of  heat,  indistinct  and  almost 
indecipherable  yet  unmistakable,  is  nearly 
as  wonderful;  and  no  one  has  ever  so  ren- 
dered the  solemnity  and  the  mystery  of 
night  as  has  he  in  the  marvellous  "  Sheep- 
fold"  of  the  Walter's  collection.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  his  landscapes — one  of  the 
greatest  landscapes  ever  painted — is  his 
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"Spring"  of  the  Louvre,  a  pure  landscape 
this  time,  containing  no  figure.  In  the  in- 
tense green  of  the  sun-Kt  woods  against  the 
black  rain-clouds  that  are  passing  away,  in 
the  jewel-like  brilliancy  of  the  blossoming 
apple-trees,  and  the  wet  grass  in  that  clear 
air  after  the  shower;  in  the  glorious  rain- 
bow drawn  in  dancing  light  across  the  sky, 
we  may  see,  if  anywhere  in  art,  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  "  infinite  splendors"  which  Millet 
tells  us  he  saw  in  nature. 

In  the  face  of  such  results  as  these  it  seems 
absurd  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or 
not  Millet  was  technically  a  master  of  his 
trade,  as  if  the  methods  that  produced 
them  could  possibly  be  anything  but  good 
methods  for  the  purpose;  JDut  it  is  still  too 
much  the  fashion  to  say  and  think  that  the 
great  artist  was  a  poor  painter — to  speak 
slightingly  of  his  accomplishment  in  oil 
painting,  and  to  seem  to  prefer  his  drawings 
and  pastels  to  his  pictures.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  a  supremely  able  technician  in 
his  pot-boiling  days,  and  that  the  color  and 
handling  of  his  early  pictures  were  greatly 
admired  by  so  brilliant  a  virtuoso  as  Diaz. 
But  this  "flowery  manner"  would  not  lend 
itself  to  the  expression  of  his  new  aims,  and 
he  had  to  invent  another.  He  did  so  stum- 
blingly  at  first,  and  the  earliest  pictures  of 
his  grand  style  have  a  certain  harshness 
and  ruggedness  of  surface  and  heaviness  of 
color  which  his  critics  could  not  forgive, 


any  more  than  the  impressionists,  who  have 
outdone  that  ruggedness,  can  forgive  him 
his  frequent  use  of  a  warm  general  tone,  in- 
clining to  brownness.  His  ideal  of  form 
and  of  composition  he  possessed  complete 
from  the  beginning;  his  mastery  of  light 
and  color  and  the  handling  of  materials  was 
slower  of  acquirement;  but  he  did  acquire  it, 
and  in  the  end  he  is  as  absolute  a  master  of 
painting  as  of  drawing.  He  did  not  see 
nature  in  blue  and  violet,  as  Monet  has 
taught  us  to  see  it,  and  little  felicities  and 
facilities  of  rendering,  and  anything  ap- 
proaching cleverness  or  the  parade  of 
virtuosity,  he  hated;  but  he  knew  just  what 
could  be  done  with  thick  or  thin  painting, 
with  opaque  or  transparent  pigment,  and  he 
could  make  his  few  and  simple  colors  say 
anything  he  chose.  In  his  mature  work 
there  is  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  and  a  great  economy  in 
their  use,  and  there  is  no  approach  to  indis- 
criminate or  meaningless  loading.  "  Things 
are  where  they  are  for  a  purpose,"  and  if 
the  surface  of  a  picture  is  rough  in  any 
place  it  is  because  just  that  degree  of  rough- 
ness was  necessary  to  attain  the  desired 
effect.  He  could  make  mere  paint  express 
light  as  few  artists  have  been  able  to  do — 
"The  Shepherdess"  is  flooded  with  it — and 
he  could  do  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
sense  of  substance  in  the  things  on  which 
the  light  falls.     If  some  of  his  canvases  are 
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brown  it  is  because  brown  seemed  to  him 
the  appropriate  note  to  express  what  he  had 
to  say;  "The  Gleaners"  glows  with  almost 
the  richness  of  a  Giorgone,  and  other 
pictures  are  honey-toned  or  cool  and  silvery 
or  splendidly  brilliant.  And  in  whatever 
key  he  painted,  the  harmony  of  his  tones 
and  colors  is  as  large,  as  simple  and  as 
perfect  as  the  harmony  of  his  lines  and 
masses. 

But  if  we  cannot  admit  that  Millet's 
drawings  are  better  than  his  paintings 
we  may  be  very  glad  he  did  them.  His 
great  epic  of  the  soil  must  have  lacked 
many  episodes,  perhaps  whole  books  and 
cantos,  if  it  had  been  written  only  in  the 
slower  and  more  elaborate  method.  The 
comparative  slightness  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution of  his  drawings  and  pastels  enabled 
him  to  register  many  inventions  and  ob- 
servations that  we  must  otherwise  have 
missed,  and  many  of  these  are  of  the  highest 
value.  His  long  training  in  seizing  the 
essential  in  anything  he  saw  enabled  him, 
often,  to  put  more  meaning  into  a  single 
rapid  line  than  another  could  put  into  a 
day's  painful  labor,  and  some  of  his  slight- 
est sketches  are  astonishingly  and  com- 
mandingly  expressive.  Other  of  his  draw- 
ings were  worked  out  and  pondered  over 
almost  as  lovingly  as  his  completest  pictures. 


]:Jut  so  instinctively  and  inevitably  was  he  a 
composer  that  everything  he  touched  is  a 
complete  whole — his  merest  sketch  or  his 
most  elaborated  design  is  a  unit.  He  has 
left  no  fragments.  His  paintings,  his 
countless  drawings,  his  few  etchings  and 
wood-cuts,  are  all  of  a  piece.  About  every- 
thing there  is  that  air  of  fmality  which 
marks  the  work  destined  to  become  perma- 
nently a  classic. 

Here  and  there,  by  one  or  another  writer, 
most  or  all  of  what  1  have  been  trying  to 
say  has  been  said  already.  It  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  true.  And  if  these  true  things 
have  been  said,  many  other  things  have 
been  said  also  which  seem  to  me  not  so 
true,  or  little  to  the  purpose,  so  that  the 
image  I  have  been  trying  to  create  must 
differ,  for  better  or  for  worse,  from  that 
which  another  might  have  made.  At  least 
I  may  have  looked  at  the  truth  from  a 
slightly  different  angle,  and  so  have  shown 
it  in  a  new  perspective.  And  at  any  rate 
it  is  well  that  true  things  should  be  said 
again  from  time  to  time.  It  can  do  no 
harm  that  one  more  person  should  endeavor 
to  give  a  reason  for  his  admiration  of  a  great 
and  true  artist,  and  should  express  his  con- 
viction that  among  the  world's  great  mas- 
ters the  place  of  Jean  Francois  Millet  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  lowest. 


THE    PEACE    OF    LOVE 

By  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Jr. 


Once  more,  once  more,  our  joys  shall  bloom  for  us, 
Oh,  my  beloved, — once  more  shall  the  spring 
Breathe  in  our  hearts  the  pleasant  murmuring 
Of  love,  unsorrowed,  and  the  timorous. 

Low  song  of  joy  unchecked.     Oh,  marvellous, 

Fair  love,  some  time  the  tired  years  must  bring 
Peace  to  regret  and  comfort  to  the  sting 
For  souls  too  weary  to  be  mutinous. 

Oh,  it  were  death  had  I  not  hope  for  that ! 

Had  I  not  trust  that  as  the  heart  grows  old 
The  bitterness,  the  anger  and  the  pain 

Must  die  before  love  dies.     Ah,  sweet,  again 
Shall  joy  rise  up  and  happiness  unfold — 
And  peace  brood  soft,  where  deathless  longing  sat. 


"THE    CANDLE'S    FLAME" 


By  Virginia  Tracy 

Illustrations  by  Armand   Both 


*"Tishere!" 


'Tis  here!" 


'Tis  gone! " 


^RISCOM,  the  chief  of  Eng- 
Ush  dramatic  critics,  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see 
Miss  Valliant  in  her  new 
play.  The  play  was  called 
in  this  translation  "The 
Water-Lily";  Griscom  had  seen  its  pre- 
miere in  France  as  well  as  its  London  pro- 
duction and  he  was  fresh  from  its  two- 
hundredth  performance  in  Berlin;  it  was  a 
poetic  tragedy  with  many  lighter  moods  of 
fantastic  and  ethereal  mirth,  and  though 
these  were  popularized  to  the  general  by  a 
riot  of  scenic  display  the  critic  was  curious 
to  see  just  which  of  its  qualities  carried 
farthest  in  the  new,  glaring  country  which 
he  had  never  before  visited,  where  they  were 
already  giving  its  name  to  champagnes  and 
patent  medicines,  and  where  the  rush  for 
seats  was  so  great  that  the  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  keep  order  at  the  box-office. 
Yet  it  was  not  really  the  play  which  had 
brought  Griscom  to  New  York  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  seen  Sophia  Valliant  act. 
Miss  Valliant!  Sophia  Valliant!  the  great 
Sophia!  after  all  her  triumphal  visits  to 
London!  It  seemed  impossible,  but  some 
perverse  fate  had  always  kept  them  apart. 
Conceive,  then,  with  what  a  shock  he 
heard  on  landing  that  she  had  been  ill,  had 
suffered  heart-attacks  of  such  violence  that 
there  had  been  danger  of  her  losing  some 
performances.  It  seemed  like  fate  again, 
but,  no,  they  told  him,  though  the  pain  had 
been  so  acute  that  her  understudy  had  been 
kept  up  to  the  mark  day  and  night  lest  Miss 
Valliant  should  be  unable  to  finish  an  act, 
her  wonderful  vitality  had  won  out.  She 
was  well  again  and  so  triumphantly  that 
she  was  almost  young  again. 

Griscom  was  to  view  the  performance 
from  the  box  of  that  celebrated  old  comedi- 
enne retired,  Mrs.  Davitt.  On  the  night 
before  the  event,  Mrs.  Davitt  came  to  sup- 
per with  him  and  there  in  the  great  restau- 


rant's opalescent  shadows  ])eneath  the 
cover  of  the  music,  Griscom  made  her  a  con- 
fession. It  was  just  after  the  old  lady,  who 
could  remember  Soj)hia  Valliant's  glorious 
girlhood,  had  finished  an  anecdote  of  its 
greatness  with  a  sigh,  and  had  added  that 
she  was  afraid  these  nervous  attacks  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  first  hot  spell  of  the 
spring  atop  of  that  too  arduous  production 
in  which  Sophia  had  never  spared  herself, 
that  Griscom  took  what  he  felt  to  be  his  life 
in  his  hands  and  confided  that  though  he 
had  never  seen  Miss  Valliant  act  he  had  al- 
ways doubted  her  genius. 

He  was  humblv  aware  of  the  fatuitv  and 
futility  of  such  a  statement  and  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  eloquent  silence  that  follow^ed 
it.  He  tried  to  explain  and  Mrs.  Davitt 
listened  to  him  with  the  thunderous  calm 
of  one  who  says  "God  give  me  patience!" 
He  could  end  only  by  apologizing:  now,  at 
least,  he  said,  like  a  hero  of  modern  ro- 
mance, he  had  travelled  four  thousand 
miles  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Davitt  then  said,  "You  wouldn't 
believe  me,  of  course?  No,  very  likely  I, 
as  an  old  timer,  come  under  the  same  diiSS- 
culty.  What?  Oh,  you've  seen  me  act! 
For  acting,  that's  it,  of  course — seeing  is 
believing.  The  million  men  who  have  seen 
can't  convince  the  one  man  who  came  late. 
Well,  see  her.     She  will  convince  you." 

"But  if  she's  ill — not  in  good  form — I 
dread  doing  her  an  injustice " 

"She's  not  ill.  The  hotel  people  exag- 
gerated that  to  the  reporters  because  there 
were  so  many  inquiries  and  cables  from 
celebrities  and  school-children  and  million- 
aires and  settlement-guilds  and  foreign 
courts,  it  made  them  feel  like  the  centre  of 
the  civilized  world.  Sophy — you  don't 
know  her  power." 

The  theatres  were  letting  out  and  as  the 
restaurant's  flower-scented  light  began  to 
gloat  upon  pale  draperies  and  immaculate 
shirt-fronts  that  advanced  among  the  tables 
here  and  there  Mrs.  Davitt  stopped  a  friend 
or  two  and  acquainted  them  with  Griscom's 
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heresy.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  polite  alarm  as  if  he  had  been  an  illus- 
trious lunatic.  He  was  glad  when  it  was 
time  to  leave  the  restaurant.  They  stepped 
out  into  a  street  that  was  opposite  Miss 
Valliant's  theatre  and  that  was  jammed 
with  the  carriages  and  motors  of  her  audi- 
ence. "The  Water-Lily"  was  so  long  a 
performance  that  it  was  barely  over.  There 
for  the  moment  high  above  them  the  name 
of  Sophia  Valliant  stamped  the  sky  in  letters 
of  flame;  then  it  went  out. 

At  her  own  door,  ''You  will  see  her," 
Mrs.  Davitt  repeated.  "She  will  convince 
you.     To-morrow  evening  then." 

"To-morrow  evening." 

"It  all  depends  on  Miss  Valliant, 
Mamma." 

"  Certainly.  If  she  wants  you  to  get  the 
part  you'll  get  it;  if  not,  you  won't." 

"  She  must  know  they've  given  it  to  some- 
one else." 

"Well,  I  intend  to  ask  her  what  they 
mean  by  it,  anyhow." 

The  figures  of  Lucille  Le  Grande  and  of 
her  daughter  Cecilia,  Cecilia  Rowan,  Miss 
Valliant's  understudy,  were  becoming  al- 
most painfully  familiar  on  Broadway. 
Though  they  were  thus  branded  together,  it 
was  the  mother's  onslaught  for  Cecilia,  not 
Cecilia's  for  herself,  which  the  managers 
dreaded.  Cecilia,  though  two-and-twenty, 
was  in  many  ways  a  great  baby;  her  slen- 
derness  drooped  or  swayed  in  the  wind  of  her 
mother's  vigor,  she  had  a  lazy,  roving  eye, 
and  in  the  mocking  drowsiness  of  her  smile 
its  sensitive  and  exquisite  friendliness  was 
too  shy  for  careless  recognition,  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  face  was  never  remarked  or 
reckoned  with,  and  afterwards  people  at 
large  remembered  that  they  had  never 
seemed  to  catch  her  eye;  it  was  as  if  they 
had  always  seen  her  veiled,  and  this  veil  was 
in  part  thrown  round  her  by  the  passionate 
absorption  with  which  her  mother  hung 
over  her,  guarding  her  alike  from  shadow 
and  from  sunshine.  In  less  words,  Cecilia 
was  something  of  a  negligible  quantity. 
Not  so  Lucille  Le  Grande.  That  lady 
during  her  youth  had  played  leading  busi- 
ness with  her  first  husband,  a  star  whose 
popularity  had  been  so  great  that  at  his 
death  his  fortune  was  found  to  have  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  his  convivial  rela- 
tions with  the  world;  his  widow,  nothing 


daunted,  put  forth  in  "La  Belle  Russe," 
"East  Lynne,"  and  "The  Clemenceau 
Case."  When  Cissie  was  twelve  the  mother 
began  to  be  anxious  for  the  daughter's 
future,  and  promptly  lost  all  the  money  she 
had  on  a  Broadway  venture.  Still  undis- 
couraged,  she  fell  in  love  with  Ned  Carey — 
a  widower  w'ith  a  little  son — a  man  younger 
than  herself  in  whom  she  believed  she  had 
discovered  a  luminary  fated  to  put  out  the 
light  of  Edwin  Booth.  They  were  married, 
but  as  they  were  both  now  completely  poor 
she  was  never  able  to  get  his  light  from 
under  its  bushel.  If  he  w^as  a  genius  he 
was  so  only  on  one-night-stands  where  no- 
body ever  saw  him  and  whence  nobody  ever 
heard  of  him.  He  was  not  very  strong  and 
he  was  very  "intense";  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  combination  that  killed  him,  he 
died  quite  inconspicuously  somewhere  be- 
tween Mamangachunk  and  Canaldover 
when  Cecilia  w^as  nineteen.  Miss  Le 
Grande  then  put  her  step-son,  Teddy,  to 
live  in  Cincinnati  with  her  elder  daughter, 
a  grass-widow  with  two  babies,  all  largely 
dependent  on  Miss  LeGrande  for  their 
livelihood ;  and  having  thus  comfortably  ar- 
ranged a  somewhat  heterogeneous  family 
and  having  decided  that  Cecilia  had  been 
"buried  long  enough,"  took  up  that  young 
lady  in  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  carried 
her  to  Broadway.  "  If  once  she  can  get  her 
chance!"  the  mother  had  said.  That  was 
three  years  ago,  but  the  chance  had  not 
come  yet;  Miss  LeGrande  was  still  batter- 
ing in  her  daughter's  name  at  managerial 
doors.  And  now  the  great  creatures  in  their 
offices,  dealing  out  fates  and  fortunes  with 
Olympian  nods,  began  to  dread  the  advent 
of  mother  and  daughter,  the  persistent  ap- 
peal, the  hackneyed  reasonings  they  were 
so  weary  of;  according  to  the  good  manners 
that  the  last  few  years  have  brought  in, 
they  did  not  always  refuse  to  see  the  two 
women,  but  they  were  so  tired  of  them  that 
they  would  not  have  given  Cecilia  anything 
if  they  had  had  it ;  the  precedent  of  refusing 
her  had  become  legendary.  Not,  indeed, 
that  employment — though  how  broken  and 
of  what  a  sort! — had  been  wholly  lacking 
during  these  years.  But  every  spring  and 
fall,  and  all  the  unoccupied  time  between, 
was  devoted  to  their  hunt  after  the  Chance. 
And  the  Chance  not  only  continued  un- 
yielding both  to  the  mother,  strident  and 
aggressive  for  her  girl,  and  to  the  listless 
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girl  herself,  but  became  more  remote  than 
ever  as  they  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
marked  at  agencies  and  along  the  star- 
ing Rialto  blocks  where  they  bore  all  the 
terrible  paraphernalia  of  their  kind — the 
plumed,  elaborate  heads,  the  durable  smile, 
the  careful,  excessive  clothes,  seldom  quite 
fresh,  seldom  quite  "smart."  Miss  Le 
Grande  had  never  been  able  wholly  to 
break  away  from  the  standards  of  ''La 
Belle  Russe"  and  "Lady  Isabelle";  on  her- 
self, it  is  true,  she  wasted 
neither  cash  nor  time, 
but  she  spent  herself  on 
silks  and  beads  and 
feathers  for  Cecilia.  Ce- 
cilia, who  guessed  better, 
did  not  protest.  She 
cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the 
long  laces  and  the  silvery 
furs  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, at  the  pale  crepes 
and  the  fresh  lawns  with 
their  faintly  flushed  em- 
broideries, and  yearned 
for  them  with  a  sickness 
of  desire  that  no  one 
dreamed  of.  Failing 
these,  makeshifts  were  a 
matter  of  indifference  to 
her.  She  continued  to 
choose  in  the  shop  win- 
dows: "If  I  had  a  good 

engagement "  and 

sometimes  she  had  quite 
a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment when  her  selections 
disappeared  before  she 
had  bought  them.  But 
Cecilia  was  not  particu- 
larly unhappy.  She  had 
adored  her  brilliant 
young  step-father,  and  he  had  made  a 
world  for  her;  she  still  lived  in  it,  took  her 
pleasure  in  it  with  every  drop  of  cool  water 
when  she  was  thirsty,  with  every  shimmer 
of  color  that  gladdened  her  patient  eyes. 
The  girl  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  joy 
and  Ned  had  known  how  to  cultivate  it. 
Then,  too,  though  she  had  been  kept  at 
school  every  winter  while  he  was  alive,  in 
the  summers  he  had  taught  her  how  to  act. 
He  had  taught  her  Ophelia  when  she  was 
thirteen.  For  months  at  a  time  in  their 
little  travelling  stock  her  mother  had  given 
up  the  leading  parts  to  her;  she  had  hosts 


She  was  anxious  to 
imposing. — 


of  beautiful  women,  sisters  of  her,  closed 
in  her  heart,  and  she  could  feel  their  breath 
parting  her  lips,  longing  to  speak  as  they 
liad  been  spoken  for  by  her  under  Ned's 
eyes.  And  these  women  were  not  only 
\'iola  and  Juliet  and  Rosalind,  those  good 
great  ladies,  but  Carmine  and  Paula  Tan- 
queray  and  the  Lady  with  the  Camelias. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  this  society  would 
keep  Cecilia  not  only  entertained  but  busy; 
in  the  material  world,  however,  she  was 
managed  by  her  mother 
rather  like  the  child  of 
Stevenson's  observation, 
"towed  forward  side- 
ways by  the  inexorable 
nurse";  —  it  was  rather 
hard  on  the  nurse,  w^ho 
sometimes  felt  the  lan- 
guid child  heart -break- 
ingly  heavy  on  her  hands. 
For  you  must  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  on  Broad- 
way if  you  are  going  to 
see  your  Chance! 

To-day,  however,  they 
were  not  on  Broadway, 
but  at  home  in  their 
murky  little  furnished 
fiat.  Miss  LeGrande 
alone  was  going  out. 
The  business  to-day  was 
extremely  disagreeable, 
and  Miss  LeGrande 
gathered  all  possible  dis- 
agreeables, as  did  Arnold 
Winkelried  the  bayonets, 
into  her  own  breast;  thus 
might  Cecilia  pass  on 
unscathed  to  conquest. 
She  was  going  after  the 
Chance  which  had  been 
quite  near,  but  which  now  seemed  about  to 
evade  them.  Although  IMiss  LeGrande  had 
had  but  a  brief  engagement  that  winter, 
Cecilia  was  playing  a  little  part,  just  a  line 
or  two,  with  the  great  Miss  Valliant.  Miss 
Valliant  had  given  it  to  her  after  weeks  of 
stalking  and  entreaties  and  in  place  of  an- 
other part,  still  small,  but  fairly  conspicuous, 
with  which  she  had  closed  Miss  LeGrande's 
mouth  by  promising  it  to  Cecilia  for  next 
season.  Then  she  had  given  Cecilia  the  un- 
derstudy, and  when  she  had  been  ill  Cecilia 
had  rehearsed  till  she  was  ready  to  drop  in 
the  hope  of  letting  the  stage-manager  see 
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Gladys  capably  arose  and  lighted  it  for  her. — Page  348. 


what  she  could  do,  of  proving  herself  worthy 
of  next  year's  promotion.  And  then  at  noon 
to-day  Miss  LeGrande  had  read  in  The 
Reflector  the  name  of  a  girl  who  was  en- 
gaged for  next  season  for  that  part!  Miss 
LeGrande  was  now  going  to  urge  Miss 
Valliant  to  keep  her  word,  and  she  was  so 
anxious  to  look  prosperously  imposing  and 
she  was  so  shabby  on  account  of  Ned's 
boy's  dentist  bill,  that  she  had  got  out  her 
old  "  Clemenceau  Case"  purple  broadcloth 
cape,  expensively  embroidered  in  jet,  and 
brushed  it  up;  a  slight  odor  of  gasoline, 
a  slight  glaze  of  service,  distinguished  it. 
344 


The  errand  was  a  nauseous  one  and  Miss 
LeGrande  quailed  before  it,  and  put  on  a 
little  rouge;  when  it  is  considered  that 
she  pushed  herself  forward  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  she  was  bearing  up  the  rights  and 
hopes  of  her  young  daughter,  all  the  com- 
ing days  of  the  children  in  Cincinnati, 
neither  the  Marcel  wave  nor  the  picture 
hat  borrowed  from  Cecilia,  nor  the  light 
gloves  she  had  burst  out  of,  are  wholly 
funny, 

^'  If  I'm  later  than  a  quarter  of  five,"  she 
said  to  Cecilia,  ''you'll  have  to  start  the 
dinner,     I'm  sorry  Malty  won't  be  here  to 
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show  you,  but  his  rehearsal  will  keep  him 
late.  I  don't  know  but  it's  better  in  a  way, 
and  don't  keep  asking  him  to  go  out  for 
butter  and  dribdrabs  at  the  last  minute  as 
you  did  yesterday,  Cissie.  The  poor  fel- 
low's willing  enough,  but  when  he  isn't  any 
relation,  and  when  he  can't  pay  a  cent 
towards  his  food,  it  doesn't  seem  quite  deli- 
cate. You  can  make  some  fresh  coffee  and 
there's  a  little  rice  you  can  warm  over.  I 
can't  trust  you  to  cook  a  potato.  It  isn't 
much,  but  we  have  got  a  good  steak  and 
he'll  just  have  to  make  out  with  it.  After 
she's  seen  me  with  'em  on  I  shan't  care — 
I'll  stop  and  put  up  my  ear-rings  on  the 
way  home  and  to-morrow  we'll  have  chick- 
en. Cecilia,  you're  letting  your  head  hang 
again!"  She  gave  Cecilia  the  minutest  di- 
rections about  the  steak,  and  about  lighting 
the  gas  range,  but  Cecilia  never  seemed 
able  to  grasp  directions  about  concrete 
things.  "  Sometimes  she  looks  quite  thick- 
headed ! "  thought  the  poor  mother.  "  Now 
you  do  your  voice  exercises  while  I'm 
gone,"  she  said,  "and  don't  forget — listen, 
Cissie — don't  forget  to  hold  your  head  up. 
Ceciha,  listen  to  me!" 

Cecilia  supposed  herself  to  be  listening 
as  hard  as  she  could,  and  she  was  going  so 
far  as  to  dramatize  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  listening,  but  she  was  really 
wondering  whether  her  mother  would  get 
her  the  part.  She  did  not  believe  that  Dave 
Engle,  or  even  his  subordinate  managers, 
cared  much  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
"It  all  depends  on  Miss  Valliant,"  she 
told  herself. 

When  Cecilia  was  alone  she  went  back 
into  the  little  sitting-room  and  did  her 
voice  exercises  conscientiously.  But  she 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  She  was  sur- 
prisingly unstrung  by  this  new  anxiety,  and 
when  she  tried  to  calm  herself  her  nerves 
were  ravelled  without  her  knowing  why 
by  the  useful,  workshop  disorder  of  the 
room;  books  and  plays,  newspapers  and 
sewing-materials,  and  trunks-in-eruption, 
were  everywhere.  Everything  suggested 
uncompleted  effort.  Miss  LeGrande  was 
cutting  over  her  old  black  brocade  and 
spangling  the  yoke  of  it  for  Cecilia.  It  was 
a  little  shiny,  even  without  the  spangles; 
Cecilia  looked  at  it  with  her  idle  smile — 
"And  the  desert  shall  blossom  like  the 
rose,"  she  said  softly.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  clear  anything  up,  they  always  lived 
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in  this  surprising  litter.  "When  I  get  a 
good  engagement,"  she  told  herself,  "  I'm 

going  to  have  lots  arid  lots  of  room " 

They  had  no  room  now,  only  a  presentable 
address  and  a  telephone  for  the  agents,  for 
the  managers.  Cecilia  began  to  forget  to 
hold  her  head  up;  she  was  not  very  strong, 
and  what  hope  she  had  was  not  active;  her 
head  did  not  hang  exactly,  but  it  swayed 
and  drooped  to  one  side  like  the  head  of  a 
tired  flower.  She  took  up  her  book,  but  she 
was  so  intensely  nervous  that  she  could  not 
'read  consecutively;  she  tried  a  magazine, 
but  she  turned  the  pages  without  seeing 
anything.     The  suspense  was  dreadful. 

Loneliness  began  to  lay  its  hand  upon 
the  girl's  impressionable  nature;  she  had 
now  no  confidence  in  her  mother's  success, 
and  failure  in  this  instance  seemed  like  the 
end  of  the  world.  Her  mother  had  said 
that  Cecilia  could  not  stay  with  "The 
Water-Lily,"  on  the  road  next  season,  with- 
out the  larger  salary  of  the  better  part;  she 
could  not  travel  on  the  salary  she  was  get- 
ting now.  And  Cecilia  was  in  love  with 
"The  Water-Lily";  she  was  content  to 
serve  the  play,  however  humbly,  and  the 
little  worn  volume  in  the  original  French 
which  she  had  bought  long  before  ever 
Miss  Valliant  played  the  translation,  she 
still  handled  with  as  devout  a  touch  as 
that  of  any  musician  for  his  violin.  But  in 
all  this  devout  humility  she  was  extremely 
jealous,  considering  the  play  as  at  once  her 
highest  altar  and  her  private  property;  she 
was  jealous  of  other  people's  connection 
with  it,  of  their  chatter  about  it,  and  their 
opinions  which  they  did  not  recognize  her 
authority  to  mould — people,  indeed,  with  the 
effrontery  to  pretend  that  they  understood 
it  all  as  well  as  she  did!  Even  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  great  Sophia  she  cherished 
a  sentiment  like  that  of  a  slighted  mistress 
— this  other  woman  was  superior  in  every 
way,  but  oh!  she  could  not  love  so  much! 
When  Cecilia  had  finally  got  her  little  foot- 
hold in  the  production,  she  had  felt  as  if  it 
were  a  crucial  thing;  to  leave  it  and  New 
York  now  without  having  accomplished 
anything,  taken  one  step  higher  in  her  pro- 
fession, seemed  like  a  definite  abandonment 
of  hope,  a  final  resignation  to  a  life  of  what 
Malty  called  -"back  to  the  woods." 

Cecilia  shivered.  She  got  up  and  began 
to  drift  restlessly  about.  At  the  dining- 
room  window,  which  looked  into  a  court  no 
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bigger  than  an  air-shaft,  she  stopped  and 
looked  aimlessly  down.  In  doing  so  she 
caught  the  eye  of  a  lean  black  cat  which 
came  there  every  day  to  have  dinner  thrown 
to  it;  the  cat  immediately  opened  its  mouth 
at  lier,  devouringly,  but  without  a  sound,  as 
if  its  impatience  was  beyond  speech.  Ce- 
cilia went  into  the  kitchen,  but  she  could  find 
nothing  but  the  cold  rice,  she  did  not  think 
the  cat  would  value  that.  She  longed  to  cut 
a  strip  off  the  raw  steak ;  but  she  was  afraid 
that  would  look  rather  slighting  to  Malty. 
There  would  be  plenty  after  dinner,  and 
certainly  the  cat's  arrival  was  premature. 
Its  pantomime,  however,  was  peremptory, 
and  Cecilia  did  not  feel  equal  to  reasoning 
with  it.  She  decided  to  keep  away  from  the 
window\  She  said  to  herself,  ''If  I  had  a 
good  engagement  I'd  pay  that  cat's  board 
out  at  that  nice  veterinary 's  in  the  country, 
where  Miss  Fiskins  boards  Augustus,  until 
I  bought  that  place  up  the  river  for  Gerty 
and  the  children,  and  then  it  could  go  to 
live  with  them."  She  had  said  this  every 
day  since  the  cat  began  to  come.  Cecilia, 
however  physically  frail,  was  extraordina- 
rily tenacious  in  her  ideas. 

Just  before  she  left  the  kitchen  there  was 
a  crash  overhead,  where  the  Cass  family 
was  living  rent  free  in  the  flat  of  an  absent 
and  philanthropic  actress,  and  then  came  a 
child's  windy  howl.  "  Gladys  has  broken 
something  again  and  her  mother  has 
slapped  her,"  thought  Cecilia.  "  Gladys 
seems  to  have  all  the  troubles  of  a  stage- 
child  and  a  home-child  combined."  She 
did  not  altogether  blame  Mrs.  Cass;  the 
woman  was  young  and  poor  and  pretty,  ig- 
norant and  quick-tempered  and  incom- 
petent; her  only  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
dress  up  to  please  her  husband.  ''But  she 
isn't  fit  to  take  care  of  Gladys,"  said 
Cecilia  to  herself.  Gladys  was  getting 
even  fresher  than  most  stage-children  on 
account  of  this  rasping  home-life.  Cecilia 
thought  with  the  queer  pride  of  theatrical 
elders  that  she  and  her  mother  and  Gertie 
had  always  managed  to  keep  the  children 
off  the  stage.  Oh,  some  way  or  other 
they  must  manage  to  send  Teddy  to 
college!  When  people  asked  Miss  Le- 
Grande  if  she  meant  him  to  go  on  the  stage, 
she  always  shook  her  head  ominously.  "  It 
killed  his  father  1"  Cecilia  would  have 
liked  him  to  go  on  for  that  very  reason  and 
trample  upon  the  heads  of  the  profession, 


but  she  wanted  him  to  go  to  college  first. 
"When  I  get  a  good  engagement" — she 
promised  herself.  A  phonograph  across  the 
court  twanged  forth  with  "Oh,  mother, 
mother,  pin  a  rose  on  me,"  and  Cecilia  fled 
from  it  to  the  sitting-room. 

On  her  entrance  a  large  photograph  of 
Sophia  Valliant  fell  to  the  ground.  Ce- 
cilia picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  grudging- 
ly enchained  by  the  extraordinarily  arrest- 
ive,  magnetic  despotism  of  the  face.  She 
glanced  from  it  to  a  copy  of  the  same  pict- 
'ure  which  formed  the  cover  of  the  theatrical 
magazine  she  had  been  looking  at.  The 
latter  version  was  all  glare,  the  magnificent 
costume  flaming  in  crude  colors,  but  the 
face  still  compelled.  Cecilia,  w^ho  had  long 
worshipped  that  expression,  struggled  to  re- 
bel. Was  she  a  little  tired  of  it?  No,  she 
could  have  watched  Miss  Valliant  act  for- 
ever, but  perhaps  she  was  a  little  tired  of 
encountering  her  in  catalogues  and  adver- 
tisements, standing  for  a  silk  velvet  or  a 
hair  tonic,  in  the  great  monthlies  pouring 
out  reminiscences,  in  the  mouths  of  shop- 
girls and  of  foreign  celebrities  being  inter- 
view^ed.  Yesterday's  evening  paper  had 
blown  to  the  floor  along  with  the  photo- 
graph; it  was  open  at  a  cut  of  Miss  Valliant, 
and  when  Cecilia  flounced  it  over  it  was 
only  to  encounter  an  anecdote  of  Miss 
Valliant's  dog;  in  that  fashion  magazine  by 
which  Cecilia's  mother  was  trying  to  re- 
model their  wardrobe.  Miss  Valliant  had  an 
article  giving  advice  to  stage  aspirants.  Ce- 
cilia started  up  and  began  walking  to  and 
fro.  Oh !  w^hen  would  her  mother  come  and 
tell  her  what  Miss  Valliant  had  decided? 
For  here  was  the  nip,  the  oppression  which 
Cecilia  was  experiencing  to-day,  the  source 
of  her  rebellion  against  her  star,  that  the 
star  held  Cecilia's  life  in  her  hand.  If  a 
tiger  were  advancing  upon  you  through  a 
jungle  it  would  be  beautiful,  wonderful, 
perfect,  but  your  feeling  would  not  be  un- 
resenting  admiration.  Will  it  strike,  or 
will  it  pass? — that  is  all.  Cecilia's  soft 
hair  clung  to  a  forehead  that  was  damp 
with  unhealthy  excitement.  Only  yester- 
day when  she  had  read  that  review  compar- 
ing with  Miss  Valliant,  to  their  disadvan- 
tage, all  the  great  actresses  of  the  past,  Ce- 
cilia had  not  contended  against  a  single 
blast  of  praise;  but  now  she  felt  as  if  she 
must  set  up  some  other  champion,  some 
one  to  keep  Miss  Valliant  from  usurping 
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everything,  or  there  would  be  no  room  for 
anyone  else  to  stand,  to  breathe.  Yet,  Miss 
Valliant  was  the  only  truly  great  person  she 
had  ever  seen — except  one,  Ned  Carey,  Ce- 
cilia's step-father!  Yes,  he  and  Miss  Val- 
liant, they  alone  were  equals.  ''And  to 
think  I  can't  prove  it!"  said  Cecilia.  For 
she  at  least  had  seen  him  and  knew,  and 
though  she  stood  between  these  two  clear 
lights  of  genius  with  her  own  flame  not  yet 
burning,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  judge  them 
equal  and  wholly  great,  the  one  old  and 
heaped  with  honor,  and  the  other  without 
honor  and  young — and  dead.  Well,  then, 
she  was  not  between  two  lights  after  all, 
only  a  light  and  a  darkness — Ned's  flame 
had  gone  out  w^ith  his  breath.  For  where 
was  the  work,  the  monument,  that  he,  like 
other  artists,  had  left  behind,  his  book  or 
picture,  statue,  or  bridge,  or  song?  *'I 
can't  prove  him,"  Cecilia  repeated,  "No 
one  can.  Nothing  can."  And  she  turned 
spiritlessly  to  answer  a  sharp  and  spas- 
modic ring  at  the  upstairs  door. 

On  the  threshold  she  found  a  small  fig- 
ure, lanky,  in  a  soiled  white  dress  that  was 
too  short  for  it ;  an  enormous  bow  of  washed- 
out  blue  ribbon  straddled  in  the  tow-col- 
ored thinness  of  its  hair.  ''Oh,  Miss 
Rowan,"  it  said  in  a  tin-pipey,  wizened  kind 
of  voice,  "can  I  come  in  and  sit  in  your 
kitchen  for  a  while  and  listen  to  the  phono- 
graph?    It  don't  sound  so  plain  upstairs." 

Cecilia  flung  the  door  open  and  made  her 
a  great  bow\  "Enter  Gladiola,"  she  said, 
"the  house  is  yours;  the  furnished  flat  is 
yours,  O  Lady  Gladys."  But  she  could  not 
make  Gladys  play. 

In  the  kitchen  she  supplied  the  guest  with 
a  chair  and  a  glass  of  milk,  and  that  young 
lady,  as  she  sat  down,  spread  her  limp 
skirts  with  quite  an  air.  Over  the  edge  of 
the  glass  she  said  in  the  tone  of  polite  con- 
versation in  the  making,  "Business  keeps 
up  something  wonderful,  don't  it?" 

"Yes,  Gladys." 

"I  hear  you're  turning  'em  away." 

"So  we  are,  Gladdy." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  play  in  a  first-class 
show  for  once!" 

Cecilia  was  endeavoring  to  sustain  con- 
versation at  this  altitude  when  the  nasal 
ping  of  the  phonograph  droned  forth  into 
the  "  Miserere."  "  That's  a  cute  tune !"  cried 
Gladys,  her  eyes  brightening.  Cecilia  es- 
caped and  left  her  to  its  cuteness. 


But  the  little  sitting-room  seemed  to 
meet  and  close  in  upon  her  with  a  cage  of 
fears  and  hopes.  Cecilia,  pacing  that  cage, 
felt  at  last  in  her  sweet  blood  the  sting  of 
that  fierce  fighting  greed  which  had  hard- 
ened her  mother's  face  these  many  fugitive, 
lean  years.  She  must  have  that  part,  she 
must  get  on,  she  couldn't  fall  back !  Cecilia 
knew  how  rapidly  her  youth  was  slipping 
through  her  fingers,  and  that  she  was  not 
able  to  seize  one  year  of  it  for  happy  profit. 
And  was  it  to  be  the  same  interminably, 
forever,  with  those  coming  after,  whom  she 
loved  and  whose  road  she  ought  to  have 
made  smooth? — Gertie's  babies  and  Ned's 
boy,  and  those  years  of  her  mother's  life 
which  that  mother  was  straining  to  meet? — 
She  looked  at  the  clock.  Oh,  her  mother 
must  be  with  Miss  Valliant  now,  the  great 
personage  must  be  pronouncing  judgment 
— Cecilia  could  have  screamed.  The 
charming,  cool  current  of  her  whimsical 
spirit  was  turning  hot  and  dry  with  re- 
bellion, with  desire.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  she  answered  when  Gladys  called  to 
her, "  How  does  Mr.  Maltham  like  his  job  ?" 
Nevertheless,  this  turned  her  thoughts 
toward  Malty.  If  only  he  would  come  and 
talk  to  her!  Dear  Malty,  dear  old  Malty! 
He  was  not  yet  thirty,  but  Cecilia  always 
thought  of  him  in  this  sober  light.  She  con- 
sidered him  rather  conventional,  perhaps 
that  was  why.  Last  year  when  she  was  ill 
and  her  mother  was  out  of  town,  and  Malty 
and  two  other  boys  had  nursed  her  and 
cooked  for  her,  and  kept  house  for  her,  that 
sweet  Malty  w^as  such  an  old  fuss  that  he 
had  paid  his  own  money  to  the  janitress  to 
come  up  and  stay  all  night  with  them  in  the 
flat — now  wasn't  that  ridiculous  ?  Yet  Ce- 
cilia, rather  patronizingly,  loved  him  for  it. 
She  hated  his  having  work  so  far  beneath 
him  as  this  spring  engagement  in  ''The 
Diamond  King";  he  was  such  a  good  actor, 
but  he  had  been  out  of  w^ork  all  winter  and 
was  frightfully  in  debt.  If  Cecilia  only  had 
a  good  engagement  where  she  could  meet 
people  of  influence  and  introduce  him  a 
little — just  one  little  push,  with  his  appear- 
ance and  ability,  w^ould  make  his  way  for 
him  so  easily!  Cecilia  was  afraid  that  if  he 
kept  on  in  these  howling  melodramas  he 
would  lose  in  art,  he  would  forget  how  to 
act,  the  spirit  would  go  out  of  him.  She 
knew  that  was  what  had  happened  to  her 
mother,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  New  York 
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and  dealing  in  cheap  material,  until  her 
method  of  handling  that  material  had  be- 
come one  with  it.  Ned  Carey  had  come 
too  late  for  her,  her  true  little  flame  had 
gone  out.  And,  suddenly,  that  drooping 
head  of  Cecilia's  lifted  and  stiffened  like  a 
snake's,  she  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 
Gone  out,  extinguished,  not  the  mere  suc- 
cess, but  the  real  thing,  the  actual  acting 
fire!  Was  this  what  was  to  happen  to  her, 
too  ?  She  swung  to  the  right-about  on  her 
heel  and  made  for  human  society  in  the 
kitchen. 

''  It  don't  generally  work  in  the  day  time,' 
said  Gladys,  pricking  an  ear  at  the  phono- 
graph. Once  more  she  spread  her  skirts. 
*'I  dressed  up  myself.  Papa's  loaded 
again,  and  mamma's  locked  herself  in  the 
bedroom  to  spite  him.  Much  he  cares!" 
Cecilia  was  getting  the  steak  out  of  the  ice- 
box and  the  child  looked  at  it.  ^'  I  didn't 
have  any  lunch,"  she  said,  "  mamma  was  to 
the  dressmaker's  then.  Pshaw!  when  I 
grow  up,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  any  piano- 
tuner  like  him.  I'd  sooner  marry  an  actor. 
They're  away  most  o'  the  time  any  way. 
I'd  just  as  lieves  stay  to  dinner." 

*T  meant  to  write  you  an  invitation," 
said  Cecilia, ''  but  my  pink  paper's  all  gone. 
Let's  just  shake  hands  on  it."  She  took  and 
pressed  the  dirty  little  paw. 

''You're  kind  o'  dumpy  to-day,  ain't 
you?"  inquired  the  guest,  still  holding  the 
hand  of  her  hostess  and  regarding  her 
gravely.  ''I  think  you're  terribly  pretty. 
I  don't  know  why  managers  don't  think  so. 
Or  some  fellar.  If  your  little  niece  was  on 
here,  I'd  be  awful  nice  to  her.  I'd  take  her 
to  all  the  shows.  I  take  mamma  now,  she 
signs  my  name  for  passes.  Your  little  niece 
ain't  on  the  stage,  is  she?" 

"No,"  said  Cecilia,  clutching  at  a  non- 
committal courtesy  of  tone. 

Gladys  looked  at  her  sharply,  "I  don't 
see  but  what  I'm  just  as  well  off  on  the 
stage  as  I  am  at  home,"  she  volunteered. 
"Say,  did  you  know  may  be  my  aunt  w^as 
going  to  be  wardrobe-woman  with  your 
company?  Yes,  the  extras  are  so  fresh 
wdth  their  costumes,  this  one  can't  manage 
'em  at  all.  You  bet  my  aunt'll  manage 
'em,  all  right.  When  I'm  acting  with  her 
I  lay  abed  late  and  she  brings  up  my  break- 
fast, an'  I  have  to  take  naps  an'  walks  and 
do  lessons.  Sometim.es  I  kind  o'  like  it. 
Sometimes,    when    you're    on    one-night 


stands,  an'  there's  just  a  woman  to  look 
after  the  children,  and  you  know  she  don't 
give  a  cent  for  you,  sometimes  it's  kind  o' 
fierce.  Say,  I  wish  I  could  get  that  little 
boy's  part  in  your  company,  along  with  her 
an' — you." 

"Oh,  honey-bunch,  I  wish  you  could. 
Isn't  Bessie  going  to  stay?" 

"  Not  next  season.  She's  getting  too  big, 
she's  got  to  go  to  school.  I'm  near  nine 
myself,  but  I'm  small  for  my  age.  I  can 
play  little  boys  a  long  while  yet.  When  I 
grow  up  I'm  going  to  play  "Zaza."  They 
say  stage-children  never  grow  up  to  any- 
thing, it's  all  squeezed  out  of  them  when 
they're  little,  but — here,  let  me  show  you." 
Cecilia  had  given  a  little  squeal  at  the  puff 
of  the  gas-range  and  Gladys  capably  arose 
and  lighted  it  for  her. 

"  Gladdy,"  said  Cecilia,  when  the  steak 
was  on  the  broiler,  "when  I  get  a  good  en- 
gagement I'm  going  to  have  a  place  in  the 
country — "I'm  going  to  rent  it  right  away, 
first,  and  then  buy  it  and  build,  and  I'm 
going  to  have  my  brother  and  my  sister  and 
her  children  there  to  live,  and  I  want  you  to 
come  and  spend  a  whole  summer  with  them. 
Will  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Gladys,  with  fiat  and  alarm- 
ing promptitude.  "When  you  going  to 
have  it?" 

"  Oh — oh,  I  don't  know!  When  I  get  a 
good  engagement." 

"Oh! — Say,  before  then,  you  couldn't 
say  a  word  for  me  about  the  part  to  Mr. 
Engle,  could  you?" 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Cecilia,  sadly,  "  I  never 
even  see  Mr.  Engle,  you  know." 

"No,  I  know.  I  told  mamma  so.  But 
people  that  ain't  in  the  business,  you  know, 
you  can't  make  'um  understand.  Do  you 
like  your  steak  rare?" 

"Yes,  but  we  have  to  have  it  well  done 
for  Mr.  Maltham." 

They  set  the  table,  and  Cecilia  put  on  the 
water  for  the  coffee  and  got  the  rice  ready 
to  warm.  "  You'd  better  turn  that  steak," 
said  the  guest. 

As  Cecilia  obeyed  her,  the  cat  in  the  court- 
yard sent  up  a  fervid  summons.  "O/^, 
dearl^'  said  Cecilia,  "I'm  nervous  enough 
about  getting  dinner;  what  shall  I  do  about 
that  cat?" 

Gladys  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"Couldn't  you  lower  her  some  milk  in  a 
bottle?" 
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On  a  second  appeal,  it  was  decided  that 
Gladys  should  carry  down  the  milk,  beard- 
ing the  janitress.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  Cecilia  had  given  her  the  last  drop  and 
that  she  had  drunk  it.  There  was  a  guilty 
pause.  Then  Cecilia  flew  in  the  face  of 
Providence  and  brought  forth  a  half-bottle 
of  cream.  "  I  daren't  take  any  off  the 
steak,"  she  said,  "but  I  just  will  off  the 
cream.  He  can't  possibly  notice  that  if  I 
serve  the  rest  in  a  pitcher! "  Gladys,  bear- 
ing cream,  departed.  Cecilia  measured 
out  the  coffee.  Her  mother,  oh,  her  mother ! 
— what  news  was  she  bringing? 
Vol.  XLIIl.— 36 


Presently  Malty  came.  He  looked  very 
pale,  but  between  the  future  and  the  cat 
Cecilia  was  too  wTOught  up  to  notice  it. 
He  was  scarcely  seated  before  she  began 
confiding  in  him.  "  I  just  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  After  dinner,  when  there's  some 
steak,  I'm  going  down  to  get  it,  and  it's  going 
to  live  right  here.  If  I  have  to  leave  town 
before  I  can  get  money  to  pay  its  board, 
w^hy ,  it'll  just  have  to  be  chloroformed,  that's 
all.  If  only  mamma  would  get  home  and 
tell  me,  but  that's  always  the  way :  I  never 
know  anything  and  she  doesn't  come;  it's 
simply — Malty,  what's  the  matter?" 
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''  I've  lost  my  job,  thafs  all.  Fired.  I 
didn't  have  ginger  enough  for  them."  He 
dropped  his  head  on  his  clenched  fists  and 
if  he  did  not  sob  it  was  because  he  was  really 
a  dear  fellow.  Cecilia  put  her  hand  blindly 
on  his  shoulder  and  gave  him  a  little  twitch- 
ing sliake.  \h\i  she  was  powerless.  And 
whatever  would  become  of  him  now?  She 
could  not  follow  his  secret  bitterness,  that 
he  had  just  been  going  to  touch  the  manage- 
ment for  twenty-five  and  take  the  two 
ladies  to  supper  at  Rector's!  They  would 
never  know  that  now — Malty  was  no  brag- 
gart. He  felt  Cecilia  stiffen  with  excite- 
ment at  the  sound  of  Miss  LeGrande's  key 
in  the  door. 

Miss  LeGrande  came  slowly  and  heavily 
into  the  room.  Her  face  was  dark  with 
pain,  and  she  turned  stony  eyes  upon  her 
daughter.  ^'  Who  did  you  think  you  were," 
said  she,  "  that  a  star  should  keep  her  word 
to  you?  " 

Cecilia  opened  her  lips  and  closed  them 
again  without  speaking.  Malty  asked, 
"What  did  she  say?" 

"Say!  I  didn't  even  see  her.  She'd  gone 
motoring.  Her  secretary  knew  nothing 
about  it.  But  who  do  you  think  this  girl  is 
that's  announced  to  play  the  part?  Miss 
Valliant's  cousin!" 

They  said  nothing  more,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  say.  The  floor  heaved  a  little  under 
Cecilia's  eyes  and  then  settled  again  to  the 
deadly  flatness  of  every  day.  Light  as  is  the 
step  with  which  hope  leaves  us,  it  shakes  our 
house  to  its  foundations.  And  Cecilia  felt 
that  it  w^as  time  to  acknowledge  a  fact; 
there  wasn't  room  enough,  Miss  Valliant 
filled  all  space,  the  world  was  hers,  and  it 
was  filled  by  her  and  hers  completely. 

Gladys  rang  and  Malty  let  her  in.  "  I 
waited  for  the  saucer,"  said  the  guest. 
"Gee,  your  steak's  burnt!" 

Miss  LeGrande  cast  one  glance  at  Ce- 
cilia and  fled  for  the  kitchen.  The  worst 
was  true.  Now,  indeed,  might  Cecilia  hang 
her  head.  The  steak  was  no  longer  even  a 
burnt  steak,  the  fierce  fire  to  which  Cecilia 
had  exposed  it  had  annihilated  it.  No  one 
reproached  her,  but  it  was  the  last  straw, 
the  unbearable.  She  covered  her  shamed 
face  and  wept.  Even  Malty  w^as  too 
crushed  to  comfort  her.  Her  mother  made 
the  coffee  and  they  sat  down  to  that  and 
the  warmed  rice  in  silence.  It  was  time  to 
light  the  gas,  but  no  one  lighted  it.     Miss 


LeCirande's  face  did  not  relax.  Cecilia 
continued  to  drij)  tears  into  her  plate;  she 
lifted  her  rice  bravely  to  her  mouth,  but  she 
could  not  swallow  it.  The  phonograph,  a 
chronic  bromide,  contributed  "  There  was 
I  a-waiting  at  the  church."  Again  the 
cheated  and  certainly  exacting  cat  lifted  up 
its  voice,  and  in  that  sound  Cecilia  heard 
the  lament  of  all  the  creatures  whom  she 
had  failed,  whom  she  had  disappointed, 
whom  she  had  presumed  to  think  of  help- 
ing and  whom  she  had  robbed  of  food.  The 
voice  of  her  own  life  was  not  lacking  in  the 
cry.  The  janitress  rang  the  telephone  and 
called  up  a  complaint  of  Gladys,  but  the 
second  time  Malty  answered  it  he  said, 
"It's  somebody  for  you,  Cis." 

Cecilia  took  up  the  receiver  and  snifi'ed 
into  the  phone.  "Hello,  yes,"  they  heard 
her  say,  "yes,  it  is.  Well.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand. Certainly.  All  right."  She  hung 
up  the  receiver  and  turned  round  upon 
them,  dead-white  in  the  glooming  dusk;  her 
teeth  knocked  against  each  other  as  she 
paused,  but  the  trained  voice  did  not  shake. 
"Miss  Valliant's  got  another  attack,"  she 
told  them.  "I've  got  to  play  the  part  to- 
night." 

Long  afterwards  Griscom  remembered 
the  horrible  sick  surge  of  disappointment, 
thrilled,  nevertheless,  by  that  strange  sense 
of  fate,  with  which  he  heard  the  stage- 
manager's  announcement.  But  longer  after- 
wards still  there  was  something  he  would 
remember  a  thousandfold,  and  that  was 
the  moment  when  there  came  forward  be- 
fore Sophia  Valliant's  audience  the  w^oman 
in  her  place:  a  woman  as  tall  as  she,  slender 
like  her,  but  how  much  younger  and  of  a 
how  much  more  innocent  and  tender 
beauty !  She  lifted  a  voice  remote  and  cool, 
she  stood — with  slightly  drooping  head — 
among  the  pale  lights  and  greeneries  of  the 
scenic  woodland  like — like  a  w^ater-lily, 
Griscom  thought,  where  Sophia  Valliant's 
vitality  must  have  burned  like  a  sun-flower. 
She  wore  Miss  Valliant's  famous  gown, 
straight  and  soft  from  the  shoulders,  but 
massy  like  flexible  armor  w^th  green  em- 
broideries and  clustered  jewels.  About  her 
breast  and  neck  her  hair  lay  thick  and  was 
all  caught  with  pearls  and  trembling  emer- 
alds, and  as  she  moved,  these  and  the  palely 
gleaming  pendants  of  her  gown  clashed  in 
a  faint  clear  noise  like  the  tinkle  of  drop- 
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pinjT^watcr.  Thcaii(lienct\hai)|)ily startled, 
leaned  forward  to  make  sure  who  this  might 
Thus  did  Cecilia  come  into  her  own. 


be 


It  was  the  night  when  that  famous 
Frenchman,  the  author,  was  in  front. 
After -the  tliird  act,  while  the  great  manage- 
ment hustled  about  getting  out  statements 
for  the  news])apers  in  which  it  knocked  a 
c()Uj)le  of  years  off  Cecilia's  age,  and  re- 
ferred ])icturesquely,  but  with  the  most  dra- 
matically delicate  restraint,  to  the  obscurity 
from  which  Cinderella  sprang,  the  audience 
demanded  the  author  and  then  again  they 
demanded  some  one  else.  Whereupon  the 
author,  in  a  generously  smiling  pomp,  led 
out  Cecilia,  tremulous  but  flower-sweet, 
and  proud  and  startled  like  a  deer.  The 
house  rose  at  her,  a  great  adoring  wave 
that  longed  to  hold  and  realize  her,  to  catch 
her  dow^n  into  itself.  Cecilia  swayed  like  a 
reed  to  the  breath  of  that  tumult.  It  broke 
upon  her  in  a  rain  of  blossoms,  the  women 
in  the  boxes  cast  her  those  they  carried, 
those  they  wore,  the  men  who  had  bought 
out  the  neighboring  florists  since  they  saw 
her,  flung  her  great  odorous  sheaves.  There 
was  no  veil  about  Cecilia  now,  she  shone 
there  all  light  and  bloom,  with  a  thousand 
gleams  and  airy  shadows  breaking  and 
bending  about  her  brows;  knee-deep  in  a 
foam  of  flowers,  she  came  at  last  face  to 
face  with  the  world  and  they  regarded 
each  other  with  a  magnificent  friendliness. 
Droop  your  head  now  if  you  wdll,  O  Ce- 
cflia,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  say  you 
nay;  they  will  photograph  that  droop  as 
the  crown  of  art;  grand  ladies  shall  try  to 
imitate  it!  Spill,  if  you  like,  out  of  the 
chalice  of  your  potent  little  hands  wealth 


and  ease  for  your  household  with  green 
fields  for  its  children — yes,  and  for  the 
])iano-tuner's  child — help  and  recognition 
for  your  poor  friends  who  are  artists,  cream 
and  catnip  and  planked-shad  if  necessary 
for  the  lean  cat  in  the  courtyard,  blessings 
and  refreshment  out  of  a  golden  horn', 
(jive  and  enjoy,  you  have  a  right  to,  for 
there  is  plenty;  it  is  a  strange  word  to  you,, 
but  it  speaks  true — there  is  plenty — 
plenty!  And  do  you  at  last,  unrivalled,  un- 
questioned, as  one  having  authority,  hold 
commune  with  and  interpret  your  own 
"Water-Lily,"  the  lady  of  your  heart! 

An  usher  brought  the  note  of  a  spectacu- 
larly minded  friend  to  Mrs.  Davitt's  box. 
She  read  it  and,  leaning  to  Griscom,  touched 
his  arm.  "Sophia  Valliant  is  dead!"  she 
said.  "What?  How  did  you  hear ?  How 
sad ! "  His  eyes  were  shining  and  his  throat 
was  dry,  for  he  could  be  an  enthusiast,  and 
he  glanced  back  eagerly  to  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Davitt  addressed  him  no  more.  She  looked 
at  the  crazy  audience  that  had  been  Sophia 
Valliant's;  it  w^as  greedy  for  Cecilia  and  for 
Cecilia  only,  and  her  old  face  settled  into 
hard  lines.  When  the  performance  was 
over  they  stood  waiting  for  their  cab  where 
the  name  of  Sophia  Valliant,  lighted  that 
night  for  the  last  time,  still  blazed  a  little 
moment  above  their  heads.  "That  girl!" 
said  the  old  woman,  half  aloud.  "A  sweet 
girl!  a  most  lovely  actress!  So  young — I 
w^onder  w^ho  taught  her  ?  But  Sophia  Val- 
liant was  a  genius.  She  was  as  far  above 
that  child  as  the  sky  is." 

Griscom  heard  her,  and  turned  on  her 
with  a  hard  little  flash.  "Prove  it!"  said 
the  critic. 
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E  were  very  particular  about 
attending  all  important  cere- 
monies at  La  Ferte,  as  we 
rarely  went  to  church  there 
except  on  great  occasions. 
We  had  our  service  regularly 
at  the  chateau  every  Sunday  morning.  All 
the  servants,  except  ours,  were  Protestants, 
Swiss  generally,  and  very  respectable  they 
looked — all  the  women  in  black  dresses  and 
white  caps — when  they  assembled  in  M. 
A.'s  library,  sitting  on  cane  chairs  near  the 
door. 

Some,  in  fact  most,  Protestants  in  France 
attach  enormous  importance  to  having  all 
their  household  Protestant.  A  friend  of 
mine  having  tea  with  me  one  day  in  Paris 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  bread  or  little 
'^  croissants, "  and  asked  me  where  they 
came  from.  I  said  I  didn't  know  but  would 
ask  the  butler.  That  rather  surprised  her. 
Then  she  said,  "  Your  baker  of  course  is  a 
Protestant."  That  I  didn't  know  either, 
and,  what  was  much  worse  in  her  eyes,  I 
didn't  care.  She  was  quite  distressed,  gave 
me  the  address  of  an  excellent  Swiss  Prot- 
estant baker  and  begged  me  to  sever  all 
connection  with  the  Catholic  at  once.  I 
asked  her  if  she  really  thought  dangerous 
papist  ideas  were  kneaded  in  with  the  bread, 
but  she  would  not  listen  to  my  mild  ''persi- 
flage," and  went  away  rather  anxious  about 
my  spiritual  welfare. 

We  went  always  to  the  church  at  La 
Ferte  for  the  fete  of  St.  Cecile,  as  the  Fanfare 
played  in  the  church  on  that  day.  The 
Fanfare  was  a  very  important  body.  Nearly 
all  the  prominent  citizens  of  La  Ferte,  who 
had  any  idea  of  music,  were  members — the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  coiffeur,  etc.  The 
Mayor  was  president  and  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  when  they  filed  into 
the  church.  I  was  "Presidente  d'  Hon- 
neur"  and  always  wore  my  badge  pinned 
conspicuously  on  my  coat.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  the  little  town.  Weeks  before  the 
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fete  we  used  to  hear  all  about  it  from  the 
coiffeur  when  he  came  to  the  chateau  to 
shave  the  gentlemen.  He  played  the  big 
drum  and  thought  the  success  of  the  whole 
thing  depended  on  his  performance.  He 
proposed  to  bring  his  instrument  one  morn- 
ing and  play  his  part  for  us.  We  were  ver\' 
careful  to  be  well  dressed  on  that  day  and 
discarded  the  short  serge  skirts  we  generally 
wore.  All  the  La  Ferte  ladies,  particularly 
the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  performers,  put 
on  their  best  clothes,  and  their  feelings  would 
have  been  hurt  if  we  had  not  done  the 
same. 

In  fact  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  dress  up 
to  the  occasion.  The  older  women  all  had 
jet  and  lace  on  their  dresses,  with  long  trail- 
ing skirts,  and  the  younger  ones,  even  chil- 
dren, had  wonderful  hats  with  feathers — 
one  or  two  long  white  ones. 

It  was  a  pretty,  animated  sight  as  we  ar- 
rived. All  along  the  road  we  had  met 
bands  of  people  hurrying  on  to  the  town — 
the  children  with  clean  faces  and  pinafores, 
the  men  with  white  shirts  and  even  the  old 
grandmothers — their  shawls  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  their  turbans  starched  stiff — were 
hobbling  along  with  their  sticks,  anxious  to 
arrive.  We  heard  sounds  of  music  as  we 
got  to  the  church — the  procession  was  evi- 
dently approaching.  The  big  doors  were 
wide  open,  a  great  many  people  already  in- 
side. We  looked  straight  down  the  nave 
to  the  far  end  where  the  high  altar,  all 
flowers  and  candles,  made  a  bright  spot  of 
color.  Red  draperies  and  banners  were 
hanging  from  the  columns — vases  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  statues 
of  the  saints;  chairs  and  music-stands  in 
the  chancel.  We  went  at  once  to  our  places. 
The  cure,  with  his  choir  boys  in  their  little 
short  white  soutanes,  red  petticoats  and  red 
shoes,  was  just  coming  out  of  the  sacristy 
and  the  procession  was  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  church.  First  came  the 
Mayor  in  a  dress  coat  and  white  cravat — 
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the  "Adjoint"  and  one  of  the  municipal 
council  just  Ijehind,  then  the  banner — rather 
a  heavy  one,  four  men  carried  it.  After 
that  the  "pompiers,"  all  in  uniform,  each 
man  carrying  his  instrument — they  didn't 
])lay  as  they  came  up  the  aisle — stopped  their 
music  at  the  door — but  when  they  did  be- 
gin— I  don't  know  exactly  at  what  moment 
of  the  mass,  it  was  something  appalling. 

The  first  piece  was  a  military  march,  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  artistic  conviction  and 
patriotic  ardor  of  their  young  lungs  (they 
were  mostly  young  men).  We  were  at  the 
top  of  the  church,  very  near  the  performers, 
and  the  first  burst  of  trumpets  and  bugles 
made  one  jump.  They  played  several 
times.  It  didn't  sound  too  badly  at  the 
"Elevation"  when  they  had  chosen  rather 
a  soft  (comparatively)  simple  melody.  The 
cure  preached  a  very  pretty  short  sermon, 
telling  them  about  Saint  Cecile,  the  deli- 
cately nurtured  young  Roman  who  was  not 
afraid  to  face  martyrdom  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  her  religion.  The  men  listened  most 
attentively  and  seemed  much  interested 
when  he  told  them  how  he  had  seen  in  Rome 
the  church  of  St.  Cecile  built  over  the  ruin 
of  the  saint's  house — the  sacristy  just  over 
her  bath-room.  I  asked  him  how  he  could 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  speak  of  the 
melodious  sounds  that  accompanied  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  he  said  one  must 
look  sometimes  at  the  intention  more  than 
at  the  result. 

There  was  a  certain  harmony  among  the 
men  when  they  were  practising  and  prepar- 
ing their  music  for  the  church,  and  as  long 
as  they  held  to  coming  and  gave  up  their 
evenings  to  practising,  instead  of  spending 
them  in  the  wine  shops,  we  must  do  all  we 
could  to  encourage  them. 

The  procession  went  out  in  the  same 
order — halted  at  the  church  door  and  then 
W.  made  them  a  nice  little  speech,  saying 
he  was  pleased  to  see  how  numerous  they 
were  and  how  much  improved — they  would 
certainly  take  an  honorable  place  in  the 
concours  de  Fanfares  of  the  department. 
They  escorted  the  Mayor  back  to  his  house 
playing  their  march  and  wound  up  with  a 
copious  dejeimer  at  the  "  Sauvage."  Either 
the  Mayor  or  the  "Adjoint"  always  went  to 
the  banquet.  W.  gave  the  champagne,  but 
abstained  from  the  feast. 

They  really  did  improve  as  they  went  on. 
They  were  able  to  get  better  instruments 


and  were  stimulated  by  rival  fanfares  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  were  very  anxious  to 
come  and  play  at  the  chateau,  and  we 
j)romised  they  should  whenever  a  fitting  oc- 
casion should  present  itself. 

We  had  a  visit  from  the  Staals  one  year. 
He  was  Russian  Ambassador  in  England, 
and  we  had  been  colleagues  there  for  many 
years.  We  asked  the  fanfare  to  come  one 
Sunday  afternoon  while  they  were  there. 
We  had  a  little  difficulty  over  the  Russian 
National  Hymn,  which  they,  naturally, 
wanted  to  play.  The  Chef  de  Fanfare  came 
to  see  me  one  day  and  we  looked  over  the 
music  together.  I  had  it  only  for  the  piano 
but  I  explained  the  tempo  and  repetitions  to 
him  and  he  arranged  it  very  well  for  his 
men.  They  made  quite  an  imposing  en- 
trance. Half  the  population  of  La  Ferte 
escorted  them  (all  much  excited  by  the  idea 
of  seeing  the  Russian  Ambassador),  and 
they  were  reinforced  by  the  two  villages 
they  passed  through.  We  waited  for  them 
in  the  gallery — doors  and  windows  open. 
They  played  the  spirited  French  march 
"Sambre  et  Meuse"  as  they  came  up  the 
avenue.  It  sounded  quite  fine  in  the  open 
air.  They  halted  and  saluted  quite  in  mil- 
itary style  as  soon  as  they  came  in  front  of 
the  gallery — stopped  their  march  and  began 
immediately  the  Russian  Hymn,  playing  it 
very  well. 

They  were  much  applauded,  we  in  the 
gallery  giving  the  signal  and  their  friends  on 
the  lawn  joining  in  enthusiastically.  They 
were  a  motley  crowd — over  a  hundred  I 
should  think — ranging  from  the  municipal 
councillor  of  La  Ferte,  in  his  high  hat  and 
black  cloth  Sunday  coat,  to  the  humpbacked 
daughter  of  the  village  carpenter  and  the 
idiot  boy  who  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  road  and 
frightened  the  children  out  of  their  wits  by 
running  out  and  making  faces  at  them  when- 
ever they  passed.  They  played  three  or 
four  times,  then  W.  called  up  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  performers  and  presented  them 
to  the  Staals.  Mme.  de  Staal  spoke  to 
them  very  prettily,  thanked  them  for  play- 
ing the  Russian  Hymn  and  said  she  would 
like  to  hear  the  "Sambre  et  Meuse"  again. 
That,  of  course,  delighted  them  and  they 
marched  off  to  the  strains  of  their  favorite 
tune.  About  half-way  down  the  avenue 
we  heard  a  few  cries  of  "Vive 'la  Russie" 
and  then  came  a  burst  of  cheers. 

Our  dinner  w^as  rather  pleasant  that  even- 
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ing.  We  had  the  Prefet  jM.  SebHne,  Sen- 
ator of  the  Aisne,  Jusserand,  present  Am- 
bassador to  Washington;  ]\Ime.  Thenard, 
of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  and  several 
young  people.  Jusserand  is  always  a  bril- 
liant talker — so  easy — no  pose  of  any  kind, 
and  Sebline  was  interesting,  telling  about 
all  sorts  of  old  customs  in  the  country. 

Though  we  were  so  near  Paris,  hardly 
two  hours  by  the  express,  the  people  had 
remained  extraordinarily  primitive.  There 
were  no  manufacturing  towns  anywhere 
near  us,  nothing  but  big  farms,  forests  and 
small  far-apart  villages.  The  modern  so- 
cialist-radical ideas  were  penetrating  very 
slowly  into  the  heads  of  the  people — they 
were  quite  content  to  be  humble  tillers  of 
the  soil,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before 
them.  The  men  had  worked  all  their  lives 
on  the  farms,  the  women,  too;  beginning 
quite  young,  taking  care  of  cows  and  geese, 
picking  beet-root,  etc. 

What  absolutely  changed  the  men  was 
the  three  years'  military  service.  After 
knocking  about  in  garrison  towns,  living 
with  a  great  many  people  always,  having  all 
sorts  of  amusement  easily  at  hand  and  a 
certain  independence,  once  the  service  of 
the  day  was  over,  they  found  the  dull  regu- 
lar routine  of  the  farm  very  irksome.  In 
the  summer  it  was  w^ell  enough — harvest- 
time  was  gay,  every  one  in  the  fields,  but 
in  the  short,  cold  winter  days,  with  the 
frozen  ground  making  all  the  work  doubly 
hard,  just  enough  food  and  no  distraction 
of  any  kind  but  a  pipe  in  the  kitchen  after 
supper,  the  young  men  grew  terribly  restive 
and  discontented.  Very  few  of  them  re- 
main, and  the  old  traditions  of  big  farms 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  three  or 
four  generations  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
After  dinner  we  had  music  and  some  charm- 
ing recitations  by  Mme.  Thenard.  Her  first 
one  was  a  comic  monologue  which  always 
had  the  wildest  success  in  London,  *'Je 
suis  veuve,"  beginning  it  with  a  ringing 
peel  of  laughter  which  was  curiously  con- 
tagious— every  one  in  the  room  joined  in. 
I  like  her  better  in  some  of  her  serious 
things.  When  she  said  "le  bon  gite"  and 
"le  petit  clairon,"  by  Paul  Deroulede,  in  her 
beautiful  deep  voice,  I  had  a  decided  choke 
in  my  throat. 

We  often  had  music  at  the  chateau. 
Many  of  our  artist  friends  came  down — 
glad  to  have  two  or  three  days  rest  in  the 


quiet  old  house.  We  had  an  amusing  ex- 
perience once  with  the  young  organist  from 
La  Ferte — almost  turned  his  hair  gray.  He 
had  taught  himself  entirely  and  managed 
his  old  organ  very  well.  He  had  heard 
vaguely  of  Wagner  and  we  had  always 
promised  him  we  would  try  and  play  some 
of  his  music  with  two  pianos — eight  hands. 
Four  hands  are  really  not  enough  for  such 
complicated  music.  Mile.  Dubois,  premier 
prix  du  conservatoire — a  beautiful  musician 
— was  staying  with  us  one  year  and  we  ar- 
ranged a  concert  for  one  evening,  asking 
the  organist  to  come  to  dinner.  The  poor 
man  was  rather  terrified  at  dining  at  the 
chateau — had  evidently  taken  great  pains 
with  his  dress  (a  bright  pink  satin  cravat 
was  rather  striking)  and  thanked  the  butler 
most  gratefully  every  time  he  handed  him  a 
dish — "  Je  vous  remer^ie  beaucoup,  Mon- 
sieur." We  had  our  two  grand  pianos  and 
were  going  to  play  the  overture  of  Tann- 
hauser,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  melo- 
dious of  Wagner's  compositions.  The  per- 
formers were  Francis  and  I,  Mile.  Dubois 
and  the  organist.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to 
arrange  who  he  should  play  with.  He  was 
very  nervous  at  the  idea  of  playing  with 
Mile.  Dubois — rather  frightened  of  me  and 
in  absolute  terror  at  the  idea  of  playing 
before  W.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  he 
and  I  should  take  the  second  piano — he 
playing  the  bass.  It  was  really  funny  to 
see  him;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  music 
and  he  counted  audibly  and  breathlessly  all 
the  time,  and  I  heard  him  muttering  oc- 
casionally to  hiniself,  "Non  ce  n'  est  pas 
possible,"  ''Non  ce  n'  est  pas  cela." 

I  must  say  that  the  Walpurgis  Night  for  a 
person  playing  at  sight  and  unaccustomed 
to  Wagner's  music  is  an  ordeal — however, 
he  acquitted  himself  extremely  well  and  we 
got  through  our  performance  triumphantly, 
but  great  drops  of  perspiration  were  on  his 
forehead.  W.  w^as  very  nice  to  him  and 
Mile.  Dubois  quite  charming,  encouraging 
him  very  much.  Still  I  don't  think  his 
evening  at  the  chateau  was  one  of  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  glad  to  have 
that  overture  behind  him. 

We  saw  our  neighbors  very  rarely;  oc- 
casionally some  men  came  to  breakfast. 
The  sous  prefet,  one  or  two  of  the  big 
farmers  or  some  local  swells  who  wanted  to 
talk  politics  to  W.  One  frequent  visitor 
was  an  architect  from   Chateau-Thierry, 
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who  had  built  W.'s  farm.  He  was  an 
enormous  man,  very  stout  and  red,  always 
attired  in  shiny  black  broadcloth.  He  was 
a  very  shrewd  specimen,  very  well  up  in  all 
that  went  on  in  the  country  and  very  useful 
to  W.  He  had  a  fme  appetite,  always  tuck- 
ing his  napkin  carefully  under  his  chin 
when  he  sat  down  to  table.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  one  day  about  his  son,  who  had  a 
good  tenor  voice  and  had  just  got  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Opera  Comique.  Said  he 
would  like  us  to  hear  him  sing — might  he 
bring  him  some  day  to  breakfast  ? 

He  came  back  tw^o  or  three  weeks  later 
with  the  young  man,  who  w^as  a  great  im- 
provement upon  his  father.  The  Paris 
boulevards  and  the  coulisses  of  the  opera 
had  quite  modified  the  young  provincial. 
He  talked  a  good  deal  at  table,  was  natur- 
ally much  pleased  to  have  got  into  the 
Opera  Comique.  As  it  is  a  ''theatre  sub- 
ventionne"  (government  theatre),  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  sort  of  official  functionary. 
After  breakfast  he  asked  us  if  we  would  like 
to  hear  him  sing — sat  down  to  the  piano, 
accompanying  himself  very  simply  and  eas- 
ily and  sang  extremely  w^ell.  I  was  much 
astonished  and  Mme.  A.  was  delighted,  es- 
pecially when  he  sang  some  old-fashioned 
songs  from  the  *'Dame  Blanche"  and  the 
''Domino  Noir."  The  old  father  was  en- 
chanted, a  broad  smile  on  his  face.  He 
confided  to  W.  that  he  had  hoped  his  son 
would  walk  in  his  footsteps  and  content  him- 
self with  a  modest  position  as  architect  in 
the  country,  but  after  six  months  in  Paris 
where  he  had  sent  him  to  learn  his  profes- 
sion his  ideas  had  completely  changed  and  he 
would  not  hear  of  vegetating  in  the  country. 

We  had,  too,  sometimes  a  doctor  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  villages.  He  had  mar- 
ried an  English  woman.  They  had  a  nice 
house  and  garden  and  he  often  had  English 
boys  over  in  the  summer  to  learn  French. 
He  brought  them  occasionally  to  us  for  tea 
and  tennis,  begging  us  not  to  speak  English 
to  them.  But  that  was  rather  difficult,  with 
the  English  terms  at  tennis — horses  and 
dogs  always  spoken  to  in  English.  One 
could  not  speak  French  to  a  fox-terrier  bred 
in  Oxfordshire. 

Another  pretty,  simple  fete  was  the  Bless- 
ing of  the  Flag  given  by  Francis  to  the 
Pompiers  of  Montigny,  our  Httle  village  in 
the  woods  just  above  the  chateau.     My 


husband  had  always  promised  them  a  flag, 
but  he  died  before  their  society  was  formed. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  when  we  were 
living  in  the  small  place  which  now  belongs 
to  my  son,  a  deputation  arrived  from 
Montigny  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  ask  if 
Francis  would  give  the  flag  his  father  had 
promised.  This  of  course  he  was  delighted 
to  do.  He  knew  all  the  men  and  they  all 
knew  him — had  seen  him  since  he  was  a 
baby — all  of  them  had  worked  in  his  father's 
woods  and  two  or  three  of  the  older  ones 
had  taken  care  of  him  and  his  gun  when  he 
first  began  to  shoot. 

His  father  gave  him  a  gun  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old — had  it  made  at  Purdy's  in 
London,  a  reduced  model  of  his  own.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  shoot  in  France  till  he  is 
sixteen  years  old  and  then  must  have  his 
*'permis  de  chasse"  duly  signed  by  the 
Mayor.  So  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get 
Francis  and  his  gun  into  the  woods — once 
there  they  were  safe.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  let  any  of  the  men  carry  it. 
He  walked  beside  the  keeper  with  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder  just  like  him;  they  did 
meet  two  gendarmes  one  day  and  quickly 
the  gun  was  given  to  someone  else.  1  think 
the  gendarmes  quite  realized  the  situation 
(Labbey,  the  keeper,  said  they  knew  all 
about  it),  but  they  were  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily, W.'s  appointment  probably,  and  asked 
no  questions. 

It  was  necessary  of  course  to  consult  the 
local  authorities  before  deciding  such  an 
important  question  as  the  presentation  of  a 
flag  to  the  Pompiers.  Francis  went  over 
two  or  three  days  later  and  interviewed  the 
Cure,  the  Mayor  and  the  school-master, 
found  out  where  the  flag  must  be  ordered 
in  Paris  and  decided  the  day  a  fortnight 
later,  a  Sunday  of  course.  The  function 
w^as  to  consist  of  a  service  and  sermon  at 
the  church  and  a  "vin  d'  honneur"  offered 
by  the  Pompiers  at  the  "Mairie,"  which 
they  hoped  Madame  Waddington  would 
grace  by  her  presence. 

The  flag  was  duly  ordered,  sent  direct  to 
Montigny  and  everything  was  ready  on  the 
appointed  day.  We  had  fine  weather,  a 
bright,  cold  November  afternoon;  the  coun- 
try looked  beautiful,  all  the  trees  red  and 
yellow,  a  black  line  of  pines  in  the  middle  of 
the  woods.  The  long  straggling  village 
street,  ending  at  the  church  on  the  top  of 
the  hifl,  w^as  fuH  of  people;  all  the  children 
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ill  the  middle  of  the  road,  their  mothers 
dashing  after  them  when  they  heard  the 
horn  of  the  auto. 

We  were  quite  a  large  party,  as  the  house 
was  full,  and  we  brought  all  our  guests  with 
us,  including  an  American  cousin  who  was 
much  interested  in  the  local  festivities. 
The  Pompiers  were  drawn  up  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  "Mairie,"  their  beautiful  new 
flag  well  to  the  front.  Almost  all  were  in 
uniform,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  one  wore  a  clean  w^hite  shirt  and 
the  Pompier's  red  belt.  There  was  a  cheer 
and  a  broad  smile  on  all  their  faces  when 
we  drove  up.  Francis  got  out,  as  he  was 
to  head  the  procession  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  Cure.  We  went  on  to  the  church  and 
stationed  ourselves  on  the  steps  of  the 
Infant  School  to  see  the  cortege  arrive. 

It  was  quite  a  pretty  sight  as  it  wound  up 
the  hill:  first  the  banner  of  blue  silk  with 
gold  cords,  which  was  held  proudly  aloft 
by  two  tall  young  fellows,  then  Francis 
walking  between  the  Cure  and  the  Mayor, 
the  Pompiers  immediately  behind  them, 
then  the  Municipal  Council,  the  usual  escort 
of  children  that  always  turns  out  on  such 
occasions  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  let  the 
procession  pass  into  the  church  and  then 
took  our  places;  a  front  pew  was  reserved 
for  the  family,  but  Francis  and  I  sat  on  two 
arm-chairs  inside  the  chancel  just  behind 
the  Pompiers. 

The  fine  old  church,  which  is  rather  large 
for  such  a  small  village,  was  crowded;  they 
told  me  many  people  had  come  from  the 
neighboring  hamlets.  The  Montigny  peo- 
ple had  done  their  best  to  beautify  their 
church;  there  were  a  few  plants  and  flowers 
and  some  banners  and  draperies — church 
property,  which  always  figured  upon  any 
great  occasion.  They  told  us  w^ith  pride 
that  the  school-master  had  arranged  the 
music.  I  suppose  the  poor  man  did  what 
he  could  with  the  material  he  had,  but  the 
result  was  something  awful.  The  chorister, 
a  very  old  man,  a  hundred  I  should  think, 
played  the  harmonium,  which  was  as  old 
as  he  was.  It  groaned  and  wheezed  and  at 
times  stopped  altogether.  He  started  the 
cantique  with  a  thin  quavering  voice  which 
was  then  taken  up  by  the  school-children, 
particularly  the  boys  who  roared  with  juve- 
nile patriotism  and  energy  each  time  they 
repeated  the  last  fine,  "pour  notre  drapeau, 
pour  notre  patrie." 


The  sermon  was  very  good — short  and 
simple.  It  was  preached  by  the  Doyen  of 
Neuilly — a  tafl,  strong,  broad-shouldered 
man  who  would  have  seemed  more  at  home 
in  a  dragoon's  uniform  than  in  the  soutane, 
liut  he  knew  his  business  wxll,  had  a  fine 
voice  and  very  good  delivery;  his  perora- 
tion and  appeal  to  the  men  to  ''remember 
always  that  the  flag  was  the  symbol  of  obe- 
dience, of  loyalty,  of  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  God"  was  really  very  fine. 
I  almost  expected  to  hear  cheers.  The 
French  are  very  emotional,  and  respond 
instantly  to  any  allusion  to  country  or  flag. 
The  uniform  (even  the  Pompier's)  has  an 
enormous  prestige.  Then  came  the  bene- 
diction, the  flag  held  high  over  the  kneeling 
congregation,  and  the  ceremony  was  ended. 

We  stopped  a  few  moments  after  the 
service  to  let  the  procession  pass  out  and 
also  to  thank  the  preacher  and  one  or  two 
cures  who  had  assisted  on  the  occasion; 
they  did  not  come  to  the  ''vin  d'honneur." 

We  walked  down  to  the  Mairie  where  the 
Maire  and  his  adjoint  were  waiting  for  us; 
they  conducted  us  to  a  large  room  upstairs 
where  there  was  a  table  with  champagne 
bottles,  glasses  and  a  big  brioche.  As  soon 
as  we  had  taken  our  places  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  the  Pompiers  and  Municipal  Council 
trouped  in  and  Francis  made  quite  a  pretty 
little  speech.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  him  speak  in  public;  he  did  it 
very  well,  was  not  at  all  shy.  Then  there 
was  a  pause — the  Mayor  filled  a  glass  of 
champagne,  handed  it  to  me,  took  one  him- 
self and  we  ''trinque'd"  solemnly.  Still 
there  seemed  a  little  hitch,  no  one  else  took 
any  and  there  was  an  air  of  expectancy.  I 
made  a  sign  to  the  school-master,  who  was 
also  the  adjoint,  and  he  explained  to  me  in  a 
low  voice  that  he  thought  it  would  give  great 
pleasure  if  I  would  shake  hands  and  trinquer 
with  all  the  Pompiers.  So  I  asked  to  have 
all  the  glasses  filled  and  made  the  round, 
shaking  hands  with  everyone. 

Some  of  them  were  very  shy,  could  hardly 
make  up  their  minds  to  put  out  their  big, 
rough  hands;  some  of  the  old  ones  were  very 
talkative:  ''C'est  moi  qui  suis  Jacques, 
Madame,  j'ai  nettoye  le  premier  fusil  de 
M.  Francis."  Another  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  to  me:  ''C'est  moi  qui  ai  ramasse  le 
premier  lievre  de  M.  Francis,"  etc.  I  re- 
member the  ''premier  lievre"  quite  well; 
Francis  carried  it  home  himself  and  dashed 
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into  his  father's  study  swinging  the  poor 
l)east  by  its  long  cars,  the  blood  drip])iiig 
from  a  hole  in  its  neck.  It  was  difficult  to 
scold,  the  child  was  so  enchanted,  even  old 
Ferdinand  did  not  grumble  but  came  to  the 
rescue  at  once  with  brushes  and  "savon 
noir." 

The  wine  had  loosened  the  tongues  and 
made  everyone  more  at  ease.  I  asked  that 
Hubert  (our  coachman  who  had  been  in 
W.'s  service  for  thirty-one  years)  should  be 
invited  to  come  up  and  have  a  glass  of 
champagne.  He  knew  everybody,  having 
driven  W.  about  in  his  dog-cart  all  over  the 
country.  He  was  delighted  to  take  part  in 
the  fete  and  made  his  little  speech,  saying 
he  had  seen  Monsieur  Francis  when  he  was 
only  a  few  hours  old,  and  that  he  had 
grown  since — which  joke  was  received  with 
great  applause. 

Then  some  of  the  young  men  went  off 
with  Francis  to  look  at  the  automobile,  a 
great  novelty  at  that  time.  We  went  out 
and  talked  to  the  women  who  were  waiting 
in  the  street.  Every  one  looked  smiling  and 
pleased  to  see  us;  the  men  all  formed  again 
in  procession  and  escorted  us  to  the  end  of 
the  street,  the  whole  village  naturally  fol- 
lowing. They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  giving  us  a  ringing  cheer  as  we  left. 

I  never  but  once  saw  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood assembled — when  the  only  son  of 
the  Baron  de  L.  married.  The  Baron  and  his 
wife  were  very  good  specimens  of  provincial 
noblesse.  He  w^as  a  tall,  heavily  built  man, 
square-shouldered,  with  the  weather-beaten 
complexion  of  a  man  who  spent  all  his  days 
riding  about  his  fields  and  woods;  a  pleas- 
ant, jovial  manner,  quite  the  type  of  the 
country  gentleman. 

They  lived  in  a  charming  old  Louis  X\'. 
chateau  almost  in  the  forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets — their  park  touching  the  line  of 
wood.  They  went  rarely  to  Paris;  lived 
almost  all  the  year  in  the  country  and  were 
devoted  to  their  place.  One  just  saw  the 
pointed  red  roof  of  the  chateau  in  the  trees 
as  one  passed  on  the  road.  It  stood  high, 
a  very  steep  road  leading  up  to  it.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  were  market  gardens,  which 
made  a  very  curious  effect  from  a  distance 
— the  longrow^s  of  glass  "cloches"  making 
huge  w^hite  spots.  The  vegetables  always 
looked  very  tempting  as  we  passed  in  the 
early  summer.     They  were  all  "primeurs" 


— the  gardens  lying  in  full  sun  and  were 
sent  off  to  the  Paris  market.  Half-way  up 
the  slope  was  a  pretty  little  church  almost 
hidden  in  the  trees,  and  a  tiny  village  strug- 
gled up  the  hill  and  along  the  road. 

The  bride,  dressed  in  white — a  slight  girl- 
ish figure — was  standing  near  her  mother- 
in-law  and  had  a  pretty  smile  of  welcome 
for  all  the  guests.  It  was  rather  an  ordeal  for 
her,  as  she  was  a  stranger  in  the  country 
(she  came  from  the  south  of  France)  and 
everyone  was  looking  at  the  newcomer. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  my  marriage, 
my  first  appearance  in  the  country,  and  I 
was  rather  puzzled  about  my  dress  for  the 
occasion.  We  w^ere  asked  to  dinner  at 
seven  o'clock.  My.  first  idea  was  to  wear 
full  dress — light  blue  satin  and  diamonds — 
but  a  niece  of  Mme.  A.'s,  who  w^as  staying 
with  us  and  who  had  been  to  some  enter- 
tainments in  that  part  of  the  country,  ad- 
vised me  strongly  to  dress  more  simply. 
''They  would  not  understand  that  sort  of 
toilette  and  I  would  be  overdressed  and 
probably  uncomfortable."  So  I  compro- 
mised with  a  high  white  dress,  no  diamonds 
and  one  string  of  pearls. 

We  had  a  short  hour's  drive.  It  was  a 
clear,  cold  night  and  we  saw  the  chateau 
from  a  great  distance.  It  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  lights  twinkling  through  the 
trees  looked  like  huge  fire-flies.  As  we 
drove  into  the  rather  small  courtyard  there 
was  quite  a  stir  of  carriages  arriving  and 
backing  out.  The  hall  doors  were  wide 
open;  a  flood  of  light  streaming  out  over  the 
steps — Baron  de  L.  and  his  son  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  hum  of  voices  in  the  drawang- 
room  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many 
people.  The  rooms  were  handsome — plenty 
of  light,  the  old  tapestry  furniture  looked 
very  w^ell,  and  the  number  of  people  stand- 
ing straight  and  stiff  against  the  wall  took 
away  the  bare  unused  look  they  generally 
had. 

All  the  chateaux  of  the  neighborhood 
were  represented :  The  Comte  de  Lubersac 
and  his  sister  had  come  over  from  their  fine 
place,  Maucreux.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some young  man — a  great  hunter  and 
master  of  hounds  of  the  stag  hunting  in 
the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets;  his  sister, 
Mile,  de  Lubersac,  most  attractive,  with 
the  face  of  a  saint.  She  was  very  simply 
dressed  in  a  high  black  dress.  She  lived 
almost  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity — going 
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about  all  day  among  the  sick  and  poor,  but 
she  had  promised  her  father,  who  was  a 
great  invalid,  almost  crippled  with  gout,  to 
remain  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
was  only  after  his  death  that  she  took  the 
vows  and  entered  one  of  the  strictest  orders 
(Carmelites)  in  France. 

There  were  also  the  Chatelaines  of  Thury 
en  Valois — a  fine  chateau  and  estate,  not 
very  far  from  us  in  the  other  direction. 
They  had  splendid  gardens  and  their  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  famous  all  over  the 
country.  Mme.  de  Thury  was  a  compatriot 
— the  daughter  of  an  American  general. 
The  young  Comte  de  Melun  from  Bru- 
metz — very  delicate  looking,  with  a  refined 
student's  face.  His  father  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  Marechal  MacMahon  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  clerical  party, 
and  the  young  man  was  very  religious. 
Their  woods  touched  ours  and  once  or 
twice  when  we  were  riding  late  we  saw  him 
kneeling  at  a  little  old  shrine,  *'the  White 
Lady,"  which  was  almost  hidden  under  the 
big  trees — so  little  left  that  the  ordinary  pas- 
serby would  have  seen  nothing.  The  own- 
ers of  Colinance — rather  an  ugly  square 
house  standing  low,  surrounded  by  a  marsh, 
but  a  good  property — and  three  or  four 
men  I  did  not  know — the  bride's  brother 
and  one  or  two  of  her  relations. 

There  was  hardly  time  to  introduce  every 
one,  as  dinner,  was  announced  almost  im- 
mediately. We  were  a  large  party,  about 
twenty.  All  the  women,  except  the  bride 
and  me,  were  dressed  in  black,  high  or  a 
very  little  open.  No  lace  nor  jewels.  Hen- 
riette  was  right.  I  would  have  looked  ab- 
surd if  I  had  worn  a  low  dress.  The  din- 
ner was  very  good,  very  abundant  and  very 
long.  The  men  said  the  wines  were  excel- 
lent. The  talk  was  animated  enough — it 
was  principally,  the  men  who  talked.  I 
didn't  think  the  women  said  much.  I  lis- 
tened only,  as  I  was  too  new  in  the  country 
to  be  at  all  up  in  local  topics. 

After  coffee  the  men  went  off  to  smoke 
and  we  women  remained  alone  for  some 
time.  I  wasn't  sorry,  as  one  had  so  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly the  women,  who  rarely  went  out 
of  their  own  places.  One  met  the  men 
hunting,  or  in  the  train  or  at  the  Notary's. 

The  Notary  is  a  most  important  person 
in  all  small  country  towns  in  France.  Every- 
body cousults  him,  from  the  big  landowner 


when  he  has  discussions  with  his  neighbor 
over  right  of  way,  to  the  peasant  who  buys 
a  few  metres  of  land  as  soon  as  he  has  any 
surplus  funds.  We  were  constantly  having 
rows  with  one  of  our  neighbors  over  a  little 
strip  of  wood  that  ran  up  into  ours.  When- 
ever he  was  angry  with  us,  which  happened 
quite  often  (we  never  knew  why),  he  had  a 
deep,  ugly  ditch  made  just  across  the  road 
which  we  always  took  when  we  were  riding 
around  the  property.  The  woods  were  so 
thick  and  low,  with  plenty  of  thorns,  that 
we  could  not  get  along  by  keeping  on  one 
side  and  were  obliged  to  go  back  and  make 
quite  a  long  detour.  The  Notary  did  his 
best  to  buy  it  for  us,  but  the  man  would 
never  sell — rather  enjoyed,  I  think,  having 
the  power  to  annoy  us. 

Mme.  de  Thury  and  I  fraternized  a  little 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  see  more  of  her, 
but  soon  after  that  evening  they  had  great 
troulile.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  illness 
and  lost  a  son.  I  never  saw  Thury  till 
after  both  of  them  were  dead.  The  chateau 
had  been  sold,  most  of  the  furniture  taken 
away  and  the  whole  place  had  a  deserted, 
neglected  look  that  made  one  feel  quite  mis- 
erable. The  big  drawing-room  was  piled 
up  with  straw,  over  the  doors  were  still  two 
charming  dessus-de-porte,  the  colors  quite 
fresh — not  at  all  faded — chickens  were  walk- 
ing about  in  another  room,  and  upstairs  in 
a  pretty  corner  room,  with  a  lovely  view  over 
woods  and  park,  was  a  collection  of  photo- 
graph engravings  (one  the  mother  of  the 
late  owner),  a  piece  of  unfinished  tapestry, 
samplers,  china  vases,  books,  papers,  two 
or  three  knots  of  faded  ribbon,  all  tossed  in 
a  corner  like  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  things 
had  evidently  been  forgotten  in  the  big 
move,  but  it  looked  melancholy. 

The  chateau  must  have  been  charming 
when  it  was  furnished  and  lived  in.  Quan- 
tities of  rooms,  a  long  gallery  with  small 
rooms  on  one  side,  the  ^'Gar^onniere"  or 
bachelors'  quarters,  led  directly  into  the 
church,  where  many  Thurys  are  sleeping 
their  last  sleep.  The  park  was  beautiful 
and  there  was  capital  shooting.  W.  had 
often  shot  there  in  the  old  days  when  their 
shooting  parties  were  famous. 

We  ended  our  evening  with  music,  the 
bride  playing  extremely  well.  Mme.  de 
Thury  also  sang  very  well.  She  had  learnt 
in  Italy  and  sang  in  quite  bravura  style. 
The  evening  didn't  last  very  long  after  the 
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men  came  in.     JCverybody  was  anxious  to 
get  the  long,  cold  drive  over. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  It  was  my 
first  cx])eriencc  of  a  French  country  enter- 
tainment and  it  was  very  different  from 
what  I  had  expected.  Not  at  all  stiff  and  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  I  thought — rather 
naively  perhaps — that  it  \vas  the  beginning 
of  many  entertainments  of  the  same  kind, 
but  I  never  dined  out  again  in  the  country. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  never  asked  any 
one  to  dine  either.  It  was  not  the  habit  of 
the  house,  and  I  naturally  fell  into  their 
ways.  Luncheon  was  what  people  liked 
best,  so  as  not  to  be  too  late  on  the  road 
or  to  cross  the  forest  after  nightfall,  when 
the  darkness  was  sometimes  impenetrable. 
Some  of  the  Chatelaines  received  once  a 
week.  On  that  day  a  handsome  and  plenti- 
ful luncheon  was  provided  and  people  came 
from  the  neighboring  chateaux,  and  even 
from  Paris,  when  the  distance  was  not  too 
great  and  the  trains  suited. 

We  had  quite  an  excitement  one  day  at 
the  chateau.  Francis  was  riding  with  the 
groom  one  morning  about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  had  hardly  got  out  of  the  gates , 
when  he  came  racing  back  to  tell  us  that 
the  manoeuvres  were  to  take  place  very 
near  us,  small  detachments  of  troops  al- 
ready arriving;  and  the  village  people  had 
told  him  that  quite  a  large  contingent,  men 
and  horses,  were  to  be  quartered  at  the 
chateau.  W.  sent  him  straight  off  again  to 
the  mayor  of  Marolles — our  big  village — to 
know  if  his  information  was  correct,  and 
how  many  people  we  must  provide  for. 
Francis  met  the  mayor  on  the  road  on  his 
way  to  us,  very  busy  and  bustled  with  so 
many  people  to  settle.  He  was  billeting 
men  and  horses  in  the  little  hamlet,  and  at 
all  the  farms.  He  told  us  we  were  to 
have  thirty  men  and  horses — six  officers, 
twenty-four  men;  and  they  would  arrive  at 
sundown,  in  time  to  cook  their  dinner.  Hu- 
bert, the  coachman,  was  quite  bewildered 
at  first  how  to  provide  for  so  many,  but 
fortunately  the  stables  and  dependencies 
were  very  large,  and  it  was  quite  extraor- 
dinary how  quickly  and  comfortably  every- 
thing was  arranged.  Men  from  the  farm 
brought  in  large  bundles  of  straw,  and 
everybody  lent  a  willing  hand — they  love 
soldiers  in  France,  and  are  always  proud 
and  happy  to  receive  them. 


About  4.30,  when  we  had  just  moved  out  to 
the  tennis  ground  for  tea,  we  saw  an  officer 
with  his  orderly  coming  up  the  avenue.  He 
dismounted  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
us  sitting  on  the  lawn,  and  introduced  him- 
self, said  he  was  sent  on  ahead  to  see  about 
lodging  for  himself,  his  brother-officers,  and 
his  men.  They  were  part  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, chasseurs,  stationed  at  a  small  town 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  asked  W.  if  he 
might  see  the  soldiers'  quarters,  said  they 
brought  their  own  food  and  would  cook, 
their  dinner;  asked  if  there  was  a  room  in 
the  chateau  where  the  sous-officiers  could 
dine,  as  they  never  eat  with  their  men.  He, 
with  W.  and  Francis,  went  off  to  inspect 
the  arrangements  and  give  the  necessar}' 
orders.  We  had  already  seen  to  the  ofii- 
cers'  rooms,  but  hadn't  thought  of  a  sepa- 
rate dining-room  for  the  sous-officiers;  how- 
ever, it  was  easily  managed.  We  gave  them 
the  children's  dining-room,  in  the  wing 
near  the  kitchen  and  offices. 

When  W.  came  in  he  told  us  the  whole 
party  had  arrived,  and  we  started  off  to 
the  communs  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
The  stable-yard,  which  is  very  large,  with 
some  fine  trees  and  outbuildings  all  around 
it,  was  filled  with  blue-coated  soldiers  and 
small  chestnut  horses — some  were  drinking 
out  of  the  troughs;  some,  tied  to  the  trees, 
and  rings  on  the  wall,  were  being  rubbed 
down — the  men  walking  about  with  the  of- 
ficers' valises  and  their  own  kits,  undoing 
blankets,  tin  plates,  and  cups;  and  I  should 
think  every  man  and  boy  on  our  place  and 
in  the  small  hamlet  standing  about  anxious 
to  do  something.  Our  little  fox-terriers 
were  mad  with  excitement;  even  the  donkey 
seemed  to  feel  there  was  something  different 
in  the  air.  He  brayed  noisily,  and  gave 
little  vicious  kicks  occasionally  when  some 
of  the  horses  passed  too  near.  A  group  of 
officers  w^as  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
stables  talking  to  Hubert,  who  had  man- 
aged very  well,  putting  all  the  officers' 
horses  into  a  second  stable,  which  was  al- 
ways kept  for  guests,  and  the  others  in  the 
various  sheds  and  outhouses,  all  under 
cover. 

W.  introduced  the  officers — a  nice-look- 
ing lot,  chasseurs  in  the  light-blue  uniform, 
which  is  so  smart.  He  had  asked  permis- 
sion for  the  men  to  dine  at  the  chateau. 
They  had  their  own  meat  and  bread,  but 
our  chej  was  most  anxious  to  cook  it  for 
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them,  and  make  them  another  substantial 
dish;  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  dine 
at  six  in  the  servants'  hall.  They  all 
marched  up  in  processioin,  headed  by  their 
sergeants;  the  blue  tunics  and  red  trousers 
looked  very  pretty  as  they  came  along  the 
big  avenue.  The  commandant  asked  W.  if 
he  would  go  and  say  a  few  words  to  them 
when  they  were  ha\ing  their  coffee.  They 
were  very  quiet;  one 
hardly  heard  any- 
thing, though  all  the 
windows  were  open. 
W.  said  it  was  quite 
interesting  to  see 
all  the  young  faces 
smiling  and  listen- 
ing hard  when  he 
made  his  1  ittle 
speech.  He  asked 
them  if  they  had 
had  a  good  dinner; 
he  hoped  his  man 
knew  how  to  cook 
for  soldiers.  They 
all  nodded  and 
smiled  at  the  chef, 
who  was  standing 
at  the  door  looking 
very  hot  and  very 

pleased.  He  had  produced  a  sweet  dish 
—  I  don't  know  what  with,  as  he  didn't 
habitually  have  thirty  extra  people  to  din- 
ner— but  I  have  always  seen  that  when  peo- 
ple want  to  do  anything  it  is  usually  ac- 
complished. 

Our  dinner  was  very  pleasant.  We  were 
ten  at  table.  W.  and  I,  Henrietta,  and  a 
niece.  The  men  talked  easily,  some  of 
them  Parisians,  knowing  everyone.  They 
knew  that  W.  had  remained  at  the  chateau 
all  during  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
were  much  interested  in  all  he  told  them  of 
the  Prussian  occupation.  Only  one  of  them 
had,  as  a  very  young  fellow,  served  in  1870. 
All  the  rest  were  too  young,  and,  like  all 
young  soldiers  who  have  not  been  through  a 
war  and  seen  the  horrors  of  it,  were  rather 
anxious  to  have  their  chance,  and  not  spend 
all  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a  small, 
dull  garrison  town. 

We  discussed  the  plans  for  the  next  day. 
They  were  going  to  have  a  sham  fight  over 
all  the  big  fields  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
advised  us  to  come  and  see  it.  They  said 
the  best  time  would  be  about  ten  in  the 
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morning,  when  they  were  to  monter  a  !\is- 
saiil  of  a  large  farm  with  moat  and  draw- 
bridge near  Dammarie.  They  were  to 
make  a  very  early  start  (four  o'clock),  and 
sai-d  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
some  hot  coffee  l^efore  mounting,  if  it  could 
be  had  at  that  unearthly  hour.  They  were 
very  anxious  about  choosing  a  horse  out  of 
their  squadron  for  the  general,  who  was  an 

infantryman,  very 
stout,  very  rheu- 
matic, and  a  very 
bad  rider.  The 
horse  must  be  sure- 
footed, an  easy 
mouth,  easy  canter, 
no  tricks,  accus- 
tomed to  drum  and 
bugle,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  musket- 
shots,  etc. 

Henrietta  and  I 
rather  amused  our- 
selves after  dinner 
teaching  the  com- 
mandant and  an- 
other officer  halma, 
which  was  just  then 
at  the  height  of  its 
popularity.  We  had 
brought  it  over  from  London,  where  the 
whole  society  was  mad  over  it.  We  were 
staying  in  a  country  house  one  year  where 
there  were  seven  tables  of  halma  in  the 
long  gallery.  The  gentlemen  rather  dis- 
dained it  at  first,  but  as  the  game  went  on 
and  they  began  to  realize  that  there  was 
really  some  science  in  it,  and  that  our  men 
were  placing  themselves  very  comfortably 
in  their  little  squares,  while  theirs  were 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  centre  of 
the  board,  they  warmed  to  their  task,  and 
were  quite  vexed  when  they  were  badly 
beaten.  They  wanted  their  revanche.  W. 
came  in  and  gave  a  word  of  advice  every 
now  and  then.  The  others  finished  their 
billiards,  came  to  look  on,  each  one  sug- 
gesting a  different  move,  which,  of  course, 
only  complicated  matters,  and  they  lost 
again.  Then  some  of  the  others  tried  with 
the  same  result.  I  think  we  played  five  or 
six  games.  They  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  game  that  they  asked  us  to  write 
down  the  name  and  where  to  get  it,  and  one 
of  them  afterward  told  my  nephew,  also  a 
cavalry  officer,  that  they  introduced  it  at 
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their  mess  and  played  every  night  instead  of 
cards  or  dominoes.  It  was  really  funny  to 
see  how  annoyed  they  were  when  their  sci- 
entific combinations  failed. 

The  next  morning  was  beautiful — a 
splendid  August  day,  not  too  hot,  little 
white  clouds  scurrying  over  the  bright  blue 
sky,  veiling  the  sun.  We  started  about 
nine,  W.,  Francis,  and  I  riding,  the  others 
driving.  There  were  a  good  many  people 
about  in  the  fields  and  cross-roads,  a  few 
farmers  riding,  and  everybody  wildly  inter- 
ested telling  us  which  way  to  go.  Janet,  my 
American  niece,  who  was  staying  in  the 
country  in  France  for  the  first  time,  was 
horrified  to  see  women  working  in  the  fields, 
couldn't  believe  that  her  uncle  would  allow 
it  on  his  farm,  and  made  quite  an  appeal  to 
him  when  we  all  got  home,  to  put  an  end  to 
such  cruel  proceedings.  It  seems  women 
never  work  in  the  fields  in  America,  except 
negresses  on  some  of  the  Southern  planta- 
tions. I  have  been  so  long  away  that  I  had 
forgotten  that  they  didn't,  and  I  remember 
quite  well  my  horror  the  first  time  we  were 
in  Germany,  when  we  saw  a  woman  and  an 
ox  harnessed  together. 
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We  separated  from  the  carriage  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  we  could  get  a  nice  canter 
and  shorter  road  across  the  fields.  We 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  farmhouse, 
standing  low,  with  moat  and  drawbridge,  in 
rather  an  isolated  position,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fields,  very  few  trees  around  it.  There 
was  no  longer  any  water  in  the  moat.  It 
was  merely  a  deep,  wide,  damp  ditch  with 
long,  straggling  vines  and  weeds  filling  it 
up,  and  a  slippery,  steep  bank.  Soldiers 
were  advancing  in  all  directions,  the  small 
infantrymen  moving  along  with  a  light, 
quick  step;  the  cavalry  apparently  had 
been  on  the  ground  some  time,  as  they  were 
all  dismounted  and  their  horses  picketed. 
We  didn't  go  \ery  near,  as  A\\  wasn't  quite 
sure  how  the  horses  would  stand  the  bugle 
and  firing.  They  were  already  pulling 
hard,  and  getting  a  little  nervous.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  the  soldiers  all  mount  when 
the  bugle  rang  out,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  body  was  in  motion.  The  rush  of 
the  soldiers  over  the  wide  plains  and  the 
drawbridge  looked  irresistible — the  men 
swarmed  down  the  bank  and  over  the  ditch 
— one  saw  a  confused  mass  of  red  trousers 
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and  kepis.  The  cavalry  came  along  very 
leisurely,  guarding  the  rear.  I  looked  for 
the  general.  He  was  standing  with  some 
of  his  staff  on  a  small  hill  directing  opera- 
tions. He  did  look  stout  and  very  red  and 
warm;  however,  it  was  the  last  day,  so  his 
troubles  were  over  for  the  present. 

One  of  the  officers  saw  us  and  came  up  to 
pay  his  respects;  said  they  wouldn't  be 
back  at  the  chateau  until  about  five;  per- 
haps the  ladies  would  come  to  the  stable- 
yard  and  see  the  pansage.  It  was  quite  in- 
teresting, all  the  horses  ranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, men  scrubbing  and  combing  hard, 
the  soiis-ofpciers  superintending,  the  officers 
standing  about  smoking  and  seeing  that 
'everything  was  being  packed  and  ready  for 
an  early  start  the  next  morning.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  small  the  horses 
were.  My  English  horse,  also  a  chestnut, 
was  not  particularly  big,  but  he  looked 
a  giant  among  the  others.    They  admired 


him  very  much,  and  one  of  the  officers 
asked  Hubert  if  he  thought  I  would  like  to 
sell  him. 

Our  dinner  was  again  very  pleasant,  and 
we  had  more  halma  in  the  evening.  W. 
played  once  or  twice,  and  as  he  was  a  fairly 
good  player,  the  adversaries  had  no  chance. 
We  broke  up  early,  as  they  were  to  start 
again  at  some  unearthly  hour  the  next 
morning.  It  seems  they  were  very  lively  in 
the  stables  after  dinner — we  heard  sounds 
of  merriment,  singing,  and  choruses,  and,  I 
fancy,  dancing.  However,  it  made  quite  a 
pleasant  break  in  our  summer,  and  the  big 
place  seemed  quieter  and  lonelier  than  ever 
after  such  unusual  animation.  W.  said  the 
war  talk  was  much  keener  than  the  first  day 
when  they  were  smoking  in  the  gallery;  all 
the  young  ones  so  eager  to  earn  their  stripes, 
and  so  confident  that  the  army  had  prof- 
ited by  its  bitter  experience  during  the 
Franco- German  War. 
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ON   HER   FIFTH   BIRTHDAY 


By   Edwin  Arlington   Robinson 

You  Eyes,  you  large  and  all-inquiring  Eyes, 

That  look  so  dubiously  into  me, 

And  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  see, 

Tell  me  the  worst  and  let  us  have  no  lies: 

Tell  me  the  secret  of  your  scrutinies. 

And  of  myself.     Am  I  a  Mystery? 

Am  I  a  Boojum — or  just  Company? 

W^hat  do  you  say?     What  do  you  think.  You  Eyes? 

You  say  not;  but  you  think,  beyond  a  doubt; 

And  you  have  the  whole  world  to  think  about, 

With  very  little  time  for  little  things. 

So  let  it  be;  and  let  it  all  be  fair — 

For  }ou,  and  for  the  rest  who  cannot  share 

Your  gold  of  unrevealed  awakenings. 


Drawii  by  H.  A.  Mai  lies. 

"Hello!  "  cried  Winfield,  "Here's  the  hospital  this  time!  " — Pa^e  366. 
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j^R^JINKSON  had  become  an  ob- 
^  ^  session  to  our  bookish  world. 
Not  satisfied  with  making 
the  best  pump  in  the  world 
and  professing  an  unswerv- 
ing Methodism,  he  also 
owned  a  library  that  was  renowned  in  twenty 
capitals.  Wherever  men  lacerate  this  poor 
earth  for  gold  or  silver  or  baser  metal 
— from  the  Alaskan  tundra  to  Patagonia, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  to  the 
Himalayas  and  on  around,  you  may  hear 
his  pump  chugging  night  and  day,  and,  if 
you  will,  may  read  the  name  John  Hinkson 
in  enduring  brass.  And  the  score  of  agents 
who  built  up  the  Hinkson  library  had 
worked  with  the  admirable  regularity  of  the 
pump,  if  more  silently.  Wherever  those 
passionate  enthusiasts  called  bibliophiles 
gather  together  you  may  hear  the  name  of 
Hinkson  mentioned  with  awe. 

To  a  profane  hanger-on  of  the  circle  it 
began  to  be  something  of  a  bore.  One 
never  was  asked  to  the  Dibdin  Club  with- 
out hearing  on  all  sides  the  melancholy  re- 
frain, "It  isn't  like  Hinkson's"  or  "No,-it 
simply  can't  touch  Hinkson's  copy."  I 
have  picked  up  the  Elzevir  Csesar  lovingly, 
only  to  hear,  "  Yes,  it's  nice,  but  Hinkson's 
is  two  millimetres  taller."  I  have  caressed 
that  loveliest  of  picture  books,  the  "  Hypne- 
rotomachia"  only  to  be  told  "It's  not  a 
bad  copy,  but  Hinkson  has  it  on  vellum." 
For  Hinkson's  fastidiousness  in  books  was 
as  formidable  as  the  correctness  of  his  Meth- 
odism or  the  perfection  of  his  pump.  Of 
what  the  dealers  call  "condition  "  he  had 
made  a  second  religion.  Only  the  tallest, 
cleanest  copies  were  admitted  to  his  shelves. 
The  smallest  blemish  ruled  out  a  book, 
however  rare.  An  ill-fated  agent  had  once 
brought  to  the  house  one  of  those  priceless 
boyish  romances  of  Shelley  with  the  slight- 
est nick  in  the  paper  label,  and  the  order 
had  gone  forth  that  the  offender  should 
never  darken  the  door  again.  Lest  he 
should  nod,  Hinkson  employed  a  whole 
corps  of  cataloguers,  dealers,  binders,  ex- 
perts of  every  stamp,  representing  the  most 
scrupulous  service  that  money  could  buy  in 
the  most  expensive  city  in  the  world.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  considered  a  hundred  of 
the  four  Shakespeare  folios  and  had  sold  or 
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exchanged  some  thirty  before  he  settled 
down  to  the  immaculate  dozen  with  which 
he  deigned  to  live.  With  a  fairly  Spartan 
fortitude  he  had  let  more  than  sixty  Caxtons 
go  by  on  a  rapidly  rising  market,  waiting 
for  the  finer  copies  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye. 

All  this  savored  so  strongly  of  the  super- 
human that  I  used  to  aver,  to  the  horror  of 
my  hosts  at  the  Dibdin,  that  Hinkson  must 
have  had  his  frailties  like  the  rest  of  us. 
His  early  pumps  had  occasionally  sucked, 
his  Methodism  would  show  some  page  of 
backsliding,  he  had  surely  in  his  day  picked 
up  dog-eared  Baskervilles  on  street  stalls. 
At  this  point  the  Dibdinites  protested  clam- 
orously as  those  who  had  heard  a  blas- 
phemy. Hinkson  never  at  any  time,  they 
insisted,  could  have  tolerated  anything  less 
than  bookish  perfection.  He  had  stub- 
bornly declined  to  learn  to  read  from  a  re- 
bound primer,  demanding  one  in  the  orig- 
inal boards.  His  first  purchase,  on  his  own 
showing,  was  a  tall  Anacreon,  Estienne's, 
bound  by  Clovis  Eve  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  Richeheu.  From  that  standard  he  had 
never  derogated.  One  might  impeach  his 
character,  or  even  speak  ill  of  his  flawless 
pump ;  his  repute  as  a  bibliophile  admitted 
of  no  debate.  Seeing  that  I  had  foolishly 
challenged  an  article  of  the  Dibdinite  faith, 
I  fell  back  upon  the  non-contentious  topic 
of  Fairthorne's  Washingtoniana. 

For  some  years  yet  I  was  to  suffer  from 
Hinkson.  My  friends'  libraries  grew  apace, 
but  even  faster  their  obsequiousness  to 
Hinkson.  Winfield  asked  me  in  one  day 
to  see  the  manuscript  of  a  Stevenson  sketch 
just  ransomed  at  its  weight  in  diamonds, 
and  I  ventured  as  I  paged  it  over  lovingly, 
"  Even  Hinkson  can  have  nothing  better  of 
the  kind."  "Hinkson  always  has  some- 
thing better,"  Winfield  groaned;  "  Hinkson 
has  the  original  notes  for  the '  Suicide  Club ' 
written  in  pencil  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
addressed  by  Henley  and  Cousin  Bob,  witli 
a  case  of  Vailima  kid  by  Cobden  Sander- 
son." "  Confound  him,"  I  cried,  as  Winfield, 
to  relieve  his  feelings  tossed  me  a  Worthing- 
ton  catalogue  and  said,  "Queer  sale  that." 

It  was  indeed  a  queer  sale.  For  twenty 
years  I  had  perused  every  catalogue  issued 
by  the  admirable  auctioneer,  Worthington, 
and  had  never  seen  thehke.     One  could 
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only  supj)()se  llmt  an  l-'nglish  college  libra- 
ry was  being  sold  out  "with  additions 
from  private  sources."  Here  were  incu- 
nables  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  England,  and  even  Spain  by  the 
dozens — invariably  with  the  note  ''poor" 
or  ''working  copy."  There  were  huge 
illuminated  chorals  marked  "defective," 
"several  miniatures  cut  out,"  etc.  First 
editions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics 
abounded,  but  many  confessed  the  loss  of 
their  title  pages,  and  others  were  still  more 
deplorably  shorn  of  their  colophons.  The 
whole  thing  so  excited  my  curiosity  that 
I  said  to  Winfield,  "Let's  go  'over  and  see 
that  junk."  "All  right.  We'll  buy  it," 
snapped  he,  "and  we'll  found  a  Hinkson 
infirmary  for  indigent  and  crippled  books. 
It's  our  only  way  of  getting  even  with  him." 
In  five  minutes  we  were  sniffing  the  good 
leathery  aroma  that  pervades  Worthing- 
ton's  show  room. 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  ragged  regiment. 
Rare  old  divinity,  Aquinas,  Bonaventure, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais — was  there,  but  how 
unkempt  and  broken  backed !  There  were 
disreputable  and  reduced  Jensons  without 
his  mark.  The  classics  of  Aldus  bristled  at 
one  when  opened  like  so  many  reams  of 
waste  paper.  A  shamefaced  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  had  been  operated  for  its  mark  and 
half  its  folios.  First  editions  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  time  were  in  plenty,  but  most 
had  been  rebound  and  cropped  to  the  text. 
The  Dante  which  one  still  hopes  Botticelli 
illustrated  was  there,  but  with  the  fewest 
plates  and  those  in  unworthy  state.  The 
pictured  chorals  had  originally  been  of  the 
poorest,  mere  bargains,  and  had  long  been 
giving  their  miniatures  to  the  framer  and 
their  leaves  to  the  binder.  The  whole  col- 
lection w^as  such  an  expression  of  the  bar- 
gain-hunting temper  as  neither  of  us  had 
seen  in  our  long  bargain-hunting  careers. 
"What  a  duffer  the  man  must  have  been. 
Let's  ask  about  him,"  I  said.  "  I'm  not  so 
sure,"  answered  the  cautious  Winfield.  "He 
knew  the  right  things,  it  may  have  been 
luck  that  he  got  them  the  wrong  way,  or 
perhaps  it's  an  institution.     We'll  ask." 

We  w^ere  not  surprised  that  the  discreet 
clerk  refused  all  information,  but  we  were 
to  note  that  the  question  embarrassed  him. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  who  could  tell  much. 
He  fairly  exuded  a  delectable  mystery  that 
he  dared  not  reveal. 


"  Back  to  the  })ooks  if  it  takes  all  day," 
cried  Winfield.  "There  never  yet  was  a 
library  that  didn't  give  the  owner  away 
somewhere."  But  a  patient  examination 
of  aljout  a  hundred  inside  covers  only 
showed  that  the  books  had  been  kept  with 
the  same  niggardliness  with  which  one  pre- 
sumed they  had  been  bought.  There  had 
been  only  one  book  label  for  all  sizes,  and 
that  of  proportions  that  graced  no  volume 
but  an  oblong  hymn  book.  It  had  been 
carefully  removed,  but  the  ghost  of  its 
ill-favored  rectangle  remained  as  a  pasty 
spot  at  the  beginning  of  every  volume. 
"Anybody  who  knew  enough  to  buy  these 
books  ought  to  have  known  enough  not  to 
use  that  label, "sniffed  Winfield  disgustedly, 
with  the  air  of  a  member  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
observing  a  donkey  hitched  to  a  ton  of  coal. 
"  We  may  as  w^ell  give  it  up.  It's  an  insti- 
tution and  they're  properly  ashamed  of 
themselves." 

"We'll  try  it  a  little  longer,"  I  said  as  I 
banged  the  dust  from  the  ill-conditioned 
sheets  of  that  rare  volume,  Marlowe's 
"Hero  and  Leander"  with  George  Chap- 
man's "  Continuation."  It  reeked  wdth  an- 
cient filth:  torn  leaves  struggled  out  at  the 
edge  as  if  anxious  to  escape.  As  the  rickety 
cover  fell  away  I  caught  sight  of  a  sprawl- 
ing note  in  pencil  which  read: 

This  aint  no  book  for  a  Xian  horspittle  and  its 
all  full  of  micrubs.     It  ortnt  to  be  aloud  around. 
B.  W.  CONVALESSENT. 

"  Why,  the  book  belonged  to  some  hospi- 
tal or  other,"  exclaimed  Winfield.  "  B.  W. 
is  quite  right,  Marlowe  in  that  condition 
is  good  neither  for  the  body  nor  soul. 
We're  getting  w^arm.     Keep  on." 

At  this  point  the  faithful  clerk  tried  to 
lure  us  over  to  certain  elephantine  psalters, 
but  we  declined  to  be  thus  diverted  from 
the  main  quest.  "Hallo!"  cried  Winfield 
in  a  moment.  "Here's  the  hospital  this 
time,  and  we  read  inside  the  pigskin  cover 
of  a  "Petrarchae  Opera  Omnia" — the  su- 
perb editio  princeps  of  Ulrich  Zell,  but  how 
tragically  degraded! — 

This  is  the  light  reading  we  get.      It  may  be 
good  stuff,  but  the  type  is  hard  on  the  eyes.    The 
Latin  isn't  like  Csesar  what  I  can  read  of  it. 
Omnia  Gallia  divisa  est,  &c. 
much  like  this  book, 
horum  harum  horum. 

William  Thompson  Slocum 

City  College  '07 

Ward  K,  John  Wesley  Hospital. 
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"A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  I  cried 
with  a  great  joy.     **  You  see  it?" 

*'  Why,  I  see  that  this  Petrarch  belonged 
to  the  John  Wesley  Hospital,  but  how  in 
the  name  of  Bernard  Quaritch  could  such 
a  library  have  got  into  such  a  place?" 

"Listen,"  said  I.  "Who  is  the  richest 
Methodist  in  New  York  City?  No,  don't 
answer  yet.     Roll  it  under  your  tongue." 

"Who  is  the  chief  patron  of  the  John 
Wesley  Hospital?  No,  don't  say  it  yet. 
Think  of  it,  lave  in  it." 

At  this  point  the  clerk  gave  signs  of  im- 
minent explosion  and  beat  a  noisy  retreat 
to  the  office. 

"  Who  is  the  only  person  connected  with 
the  J4>hn  Wesley  Hospital  who  could  pos- 
sibly have  bought  these  books.  If  that  hos- 
pital has  a  library  committee,  who  must  be 
its  chairman?" 

"Not,  not" — stammered  Winfield  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  just  learned  that  his 
grandfather  was  deep  in  a  bank  scandal, 
"Not " 

"  Yes,"  said  I  sternly.  "  This  dog-eared 
and  tattered  collection  of  rariora  and  raris- 
sima  represents  the  double  life  of — say  it 
yourself  like  a  man  without  wincing." 

"Hinkson,"  faltered  Winfield  solemnly. 

"Yes,"  I  perorated,  "here  you  see  a 
melancholy  reminder  of  human  frailty. 
Hinkson  was  no  more  free  from  the  bargain- 
hunting  itch  than  you  or  I,  and  while  we 
fondly  imagined  him  on  his  pinnacle,  god- 
like, breathing  the  very  top  of  the  upper  air, 


here  he  was  secretly  indulging  his  biblio- 
graphical lower  nature  at  the  expense  of 
this  unfortunate  hospital.  Like  you  and 
me,  he  ransacked  the  cheap  catalogues  of 
Berlin  and  Birmingham.  Who  knows  but 
he  rummaged  the  Paris  quays  ?  The  Lord 
be  merciful  to  all  of  us  sinners.    Oremus." 

"  Don't,"  gasped  Winfield,  "  it  hurts.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  forty  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  We  must  never  tell.  We  must 
respect  the  faith  of  the  others." 

"  Very  good,  just  as  you  say.  Old  Man,"  I 
rejoined,  dropping  into  prose, "  but  you  feel 
better  about  the  Stevenson  autograph,  don't 
you?"  "  Infinitely,"  said  Winfield,  "but  not 
a  word  at  the  Dibdin;  the  very  walls  would 
fall  upon  us  before  the  murder  was  out." 

"  Mum's  the  word,  then,  but  we  may  wink 
at  each  other  when  anyone  says  'Alas, 
my  copy  is  nothing  to  Hinkson's!'" 

"We  may,  we  certainly  may,"  said  Win- 
field now  himself  once  more,  "  and  we  cer- 
tainly will." 

As  we  went  out  the  clerk  peered  from  the 
office  door,  with  an  expression  in  w^hich 
mirth  and  pity  mingled  strangely,  "They 
do  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  books  wdll  have 
been  an  excellent  investment  for  the  Hos- 
pital." 

"They  do  great  credit  to  the  financial 

sense  of ,"w^e  replied,  in  varying  phrase 

but  with  one  voic«,  and  to  spare  the  worthy 
man's  feelings  Winfield  snapped  his  fingers 
twice  syllabically,  and  I  whistled  long  and 
softlv. 
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A  RECENT  delver  in  musical  archives, 
O.  C.  Sonneck,  tells  us  that  London 
gave  its  first  public  concert  in  1672, 
but  that  it  was  not  until  1728  that  a  Conti- 
nental city,  Vienna,  followed  its  example. 
The  earliest  public  concert  in  our  own  coun- 
try, of  which  w^e  have  record,  took  place  in 
1 73 1 — a  date  which  proves  that  our  inter- 
est in  paying  musical  performances  is  prac- 
tically as  old  as  that  of  any  of  the  great 
Continental  cities  of  Europe.  This  interest 
may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  material 


growth  of  the  country,  but  its  development 
has  been  both  healthy  and  substantial. 
Certain  critics  maintain  that  we,  like  our 
English  cousins,  are  music-loving  rather 
than  musical,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
no  country  so  cordially  and  generously 
as  ours  welcomes  to  its  shores  the  foreign 
singer  of  merit.  No  city  ever  assembled 
so  distinguished  a  gathering  of  operatic 
artists  as  did  New  York  in  the  season  of 
1906-7.  Opera  given  by  the  best  singers 
is  a  luxury  which  only  a  large  public  can 
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support,  but  our  smaller  cities  show  them- 
selves hospitable  to  travelling  comi)anies, 
and  in  one  way  or  another,  often  through 
their  local  choral  societies  and  musical 
clubs,  provide  themselves  with  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  from  time  to  time 
what  the  largest  cities  hear  frequently. 
The  foreigner  with  the  greater  lustre  of 
operatic  triumphs  about  his  name — ''a 
name  which  sells  tickets,"  as  the  impresa- 
rios put  it — is  the  most  liberally  paid,  but 
the  meritorious  native  singer,  too,  finds 
that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  his 
services. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  each 
year  more  and  more  young  people  take 
up  the  study  of  singing  with  the  wish  to 
make  a  profession  of  it,  and  that  their 
parents  and  friends  must  investigate  op- 
portunities and  methods  of  study.  The 
old  Puritanical  prejudice  against  artists  of 
all  sorts,  based  on  the  alleged  immorality 
of  art,  is  passing  away,  and  parents  are 
ever  more  willing  that  their  children  shall 
embrace  the  singer's  career,  if  they  feel 
assured  of  their  probable  success  in  it. 

Certainly  no  field  of  work  open  to  wom- 
en offers  the  possibility  of  such  generous 
remuneration.  In  response  to  this  grow- 
ing demand,  conservatories  of  music  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  intelligent 
and  earnest  men  and  women  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  pedagogic  side  of  singing. 

There  have  been  many  articles  on  sing- 
ing written  by  great  singers  whose  only 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  public  lay 
in  their  ability  to  sing.  These  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  idle  chit-chat  and  adver- 
tisement of  some  of  their  own  favorite 
teachers,  and  have  absolutely  no  value  for 
the  student  who  wishes  for  guidance  in  his 
work.  Almost  everybody  in  this  broad 
land  has  among  his  friends  and  relatives  at 
least  one  would-be  singer,  and  almost 
everybody  must  have  observed  at  more  or 
less  close  range  the  great  and  unexplained, 
if  not  inexplicable,  waste  of  good  voices 
and  talent.  The  effects  of  wrong  methods 
of  study  are  everywhere  evident,  and  to 
point  out  a  cause  for  the  effects  is  the  object 
of  this  article — not  so  much  for  the  student 
himself  as  for  his  backers  and  advisers. 

Now,  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  career 
of  a  singer  is  a  long  and  arduous  task,  and 
the  choice  of  methods  of  study  is,  unhappi- 
ly, one  upon  which  the  authorities  are  far 


from  unanimous.  Despite  our  long-proved 
interest  in  the  art,  we  have  always  treated 
it  as  if  it  were  something  quite  exotic,  in 
which  we  ourselves  were  hardly  likely 
ever  to  reach  any  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. We  have  bowed  down  before  foreign 
gods,  and  have  neglected  our  own.  Be- 
cause the  best  singers  we  have  heard  have 
been  Europeans,  we  have  felt  that,  to 
develop  our  voices  to  their  highest  capacity, 
we,  too,  must  study  in  Europe  with  Eu- 
ropean masters.  But  now  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  begin  to  acknowledge  and 
fix  our  own  standards,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  arts,  and  to  found  a  school  of  singing 
which  shall  be  both  typical  and  national. 
Of  all  instruments  for  the  making  of 
music,  the  human  voice  is  the  most  per- 
sonal, the  most  subjective.  The  processes 
which  produce  tone  on  the  piano  or  on  the 
violin  are  both  visible  and  tangible,  and 
are,  consequently,  open  to  investigation, 
while  they  arc  active  as  well  as  while  they 
are  at  rest.  The  expert  pianist  knows  just 
how  high  he  must  lift  his  fingers  from  the 
keyboard  in  order  to  play  a  given  passage 
at  a  given  pace;  the  violinist  can  show 
and  explain  to  you  how  he  produces  his 
harmonics  just  as  clearly  as  a  billiard- 
player  can  demonstrate  to  you  his  masse 
shot.  The  technique  of  these  instruments 
is,  therefore,  to  be  developed  by  objective 
criticism.  The  voice  is  in  quite  a  different 
case.  Its  apparatus  has  been  carefully 
studied,  and  its  functions  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, but,  after  all,  it  is  certain  that  the 
process  of  singing  goes  on  inside  of  the 
singer  and  to  a  large  degree  must  be  judged 
by  inferential,  rather  than  by  direct,  means. 
When  the  laryngoscope  was  discovered  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  art  of 
singing  would  profit  greatly  thereby,  but 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  There  is  a 
large  literature  on  the  subject  of  voice 
technique,  \vhich  contains  much  that  is 
helpful  to  the  student,  but,  despite  the 
existence  of  many  fully  accepted  scientific 
principles,  the  art  is,  to  this  day,  largely 
one  of  individual  experience.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny  the  validity  of  these 
principles,  nor  do  I  deny  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  voice-mechanism  is  a  great  aid  to  intel- 
ligent study,  but  I  do  assert  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  which  the  singer  must  establish 
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for  and  by  himself,  which  is  vaHd  in  his 
own  case,  but  which  may  be  quite  invaUd 
in  other  cases.  Patti  has  always  main- 
tained that  she  knows  nothing  of  vocal 
processes,  and  the  writings  and  conversa- 
tion of  many  other  great  singers  go  to  show 
that  the  beauty  of  their  art  is  founded 
quite  as  much  on  empiricism  as  on  con- 
scious science. 

But  at  no  time  in  his  life  can  a  singer 
afford  to  dispense  with  competent  criticism 
other  than  that  of  his  own  ear,  for  the 
reason  that  his  voice,  being  inside  of  him, 
is  audible  inside  of  his  head,  as  well  as 
through  his  ears,  and,  consequently,  never 
sounds  to  him  as  it  sounds  to  others.  At 
the  outset  he  must  sing  constantly  with 
his  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instil  into 
him  the  fundamental  principles  of  breath 
control  and  of  complete  muscular  freedom. 
The  teacher,  referring  tirelessly  to  these 
principles,  with  the  object  of  establishing 
in  the  pupil's  understanding  their  influence 
on  the  production  of  beautiful  tone,  strives 
to  train  and  develop  the  pupil's  ear  and 
general  sensibility  to  such  a  point  of  acute- 
ness  that  the  pupil  can  judge  for  himself 
of  the  beauty  of  his  tone  and  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect  in  his  own  work. 
Consequently,  the  ideal  teacher  of  singing 
is  not  of  necessity  a  man  w^ho  has  wTitten 
volumes  on  the  technique  of  the  voice,  or  a 
man  who  has  himself  had  a  great  career  as 
a  singer,  but  one  who,  in  addition  to  an 
ear  which  will  never  accept  as  beautiful 
a  tone  that  is  not  beautiful,  is  able  by  one 
means  or  another  to  train  to  a  similar 
perfection  the  pupil's  power  of  self- 
criticism  in  respect  to  his  own  voice.  The 
ideal  teacher  is  rare,  because,  in  addition 
to  his  valor  as  a  critic,  he  must  possess 
such  patience,  fertility  of  suggestion  and 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  temperament 
of  his  pupil  as  will  enable  him  to  impart 
to  the  pupil  the  power  of  hearing  his  own 
voice  discriminatingly,  and  of  judging  of 
how  others  hear  it — a  mighty  difficult  task ! 

It  is  astonishingly  hard  for  a  teacher  to 
explain  in  definite  words  w^hat  he  is  seeking, 
and  the  technical  terms  which  he  must  use 
are  too  often  vague  and  misleading.  The 
theory  of  "registers,"  though  in  a  certain 
sense  correct  and  useful,  often  leads  the 
inexperienced  into  all  sorts  of  issueless 
mazes.  Experience  eventually  proves  that, 
in  reality,  every  note  in  the  voice  has  its 


own  register  and  sphere  of  resonance,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  group  a  certain  number 
of  notes  into  one  ''register"  is  full  of  risk. 
So  also  with  many  other  figures  of  speech 
employed  for  want  of  better  terms — "the 
white  voice,"  "open"  and  "closed"  tones, 
"to  cover"  the  voice,  and  so  on.  They 
have  both  their  value  and  their  danger. 
It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  bring  the  pupil 
to  comprehend  subjectively  what  the 
teacher  can  explain  only  in  terms  of  his 
own  sensation.  The  pupil's  progress  must 
depend  upon  his  own  persistence  and 
patience  in  experiment,  and  upon  the  in- 
telligence he  exercises  in  perceiving  and 
fixing  constantly  newer  and  higher  stan- 
dards of  beauty  of  tone.  The  teacher's 
criticism  is  indispensable,  but  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  pupil,  till  finally  he  finds  himself 
deriving  his  material  for  experiment  from 
every  available  source,  accepting  this  sug- 
gestion and  rejecting  that,  in  discriminating 
recognition  of  its  value  in  relation  to  his 
own  ends. 

And  now,  if  I  have  correctly  described 
the  ideal  teacher  and  his  duties,  are  w^e  not 
most  likely  to  find  such  qualities  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight,  outside  of  mere  technical 
knowledge,  among  our  own  people,  w^ho 
speak  our  own  tongue,  who  share  our 
traditions,  education,  and  philosophy  of 
life,  who,  in  a  word,  understand  us?  In 
Europe  this  point  of  view  is  accepted  un- 
questioningly.  There  a  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his  voice 
does  so  at  the  nearest  good  conservatory 
or  with  the  nearest  competent  private  mas- 
ter, where  his  art  is  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  traditions  of  his  country. 
Accordingly,  an  Italian  sings  like  an 
Italian,  a  Frenchman  like  a  Frenchman,  a 
German  like  a  German — each  country  has 
its  own  national  style.  Our  own  methods 
of  study,  on  the  contrary,  have  tended  to 
develop  no  style  that  can  be  called  char- 
acteristically American,  and  American  art 
has  suffered  greatly  thereby.  The  one 
language  never  heard  on  the  stage  of  our 
greatest  opera  house  is  the  only  one  which 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  public  can 
understand,  and  our  best  native  singers 
must  compete  with  the  best  foreign  singers 
on  what  is  virtually  foreign  ground. 

Too  long  have  we  clung  to  foreign 
standards  instead  of  establishing  our  own. 
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The  young  student  asi)ircs  to  sing  like 
Scmbrich,  Ciiruso,  or  Phmgon,  and  seeks 
to  find  out  their  masters,  forgetting  that 
these  great  artists  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  art  at  home,  along  the  line  of  their 
own  best  native  traditions,  and  that  we,  too, 
if  we  are  ever  to  emerge  from  the  state  of 
musical  dependence,  and  to  develop  some- 
thing both  enduring  and  national,  must 
learn  both  to  create  and  to  interpret  as 
Americans. 

Formerly  very  generally,  and  even  now 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  professional 
students'  immediate  ambition  was  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study,  in  the  belief  that  any 
European  master  must  be  better  than  any 
American.  Formerly  the  home  of  the 
'^bel  canto^^  was  in  Italy;  now  the  inex- 
perienced believe  it  to  be  in  Paris.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  never  has  had  even  a  suppos- 
ititious residence  in  Germany!  I  believe 
the  practice  of  trying  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  one's  art  under  foreign  influences  to  be 
both  futile  and  perilous.  Whether  the 
teacher  of  the  pupil's  choice  be  French  or 
Italian,  he  will  be,  for  the  American,  a  man 
of  alien  race,  speaking  an  alien  tongue, 
thinking  alien  thoughts.  He  may  have 
had  great  success  with  pupils  of  his  own 
race,  and  experience  with  American  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  demonstrably  rare  to  find 
a  successful  American  singer  who  has  per- 
formed his  fundamental  voice  work  under 
a  foreign  teacher.  Even  where  the  foreign 
teacher  is  conscientious  in  his  effort  to  do 
his  best  for  his  American  pupil  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  lack  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing between  the  two  which  prevents  either 
from  grasping  fully  the  mental  processes 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  Very 
often  this  lack  of  mutual  intelligence  has 
degenerated  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
after  years  of  experience  with  American 
students,  into  positive  though  concealed 
dislike,  and  in  return  for  the  money  which 
he  is  receiving  he  attempts  only  to  keep  his 
pupil  encouraged  and  in  good  humor  by 
flattery  as  insincere  as  it  is  cruel.  With 
such  masters,  even  the  best  of  them,  the 
student  finds  that,  despite  his  own  earnest 
endeavor  to  do  what  is  required  of  him. 


he  is  losing,  not  gaining  ground,  and  that 
he  is  receiving  no  adc([uate  return  for  the 
time  and  energy  he  is  expending.  Any- 
body familiar  with  student  life  in  Paris, 
Milan,  or  Berlin  has  had  just  such  cheer- 
less experiences  come  within  his  notice. 
More  young  American  voices  are  injured 
than  are  benefited  in  European  studios,  and 
our  best  American  singers  have  built  their 
careers  upon  foundations  laid  at  home. 

When,  however,  after  intelligent  and 
faithful  work  in  his  own  land,  the  Amer- 
ican student  has  securely  established  his 
own  standards  of  voice  production  and  can 
distinguish  between  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad  in  singing,  the  story  is  a  different 
one.  Musically,  we  are  still  an  immature 
nation  and  have  riot  yet  that  respect  and 
devotion  in  matters  of  art  that  are  a  Latin's 
or  a  German's  by  right  of  birth.  We  cer- 
tainly lack  the  "artistic  atmosphere"  that 
is  to  be  found  in  Europe  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  constantly  the  reverent 
performance  and  discussion  of  what  is 
best  in  music.  The  fully  equipped  singer 
must  have  studied  the  traditions  of  song, 
the  composers'  lives,  the  methods  of  in- 
terpretation, the  peoples  for  whom,  and 
the  languages  for  which  the  music  w^as 
written.  These  opportunities  for  ripening 
study  several  great  cities  in  Europe  offer 
to  the  student  who  is  ready  to  profit  by 
them.  Sure  of  the  foundations  of  his  art, 
he  can  now  build  upon  them  judiciously 
and  securely,  and  add  to  the  sturdy  frame- 
w^ork  of  the  structure  those  embellishments 
which  give  the  final  touch  of  beauty. 
Hearing  great  compositions  performed  in 
their  native  air  he  can  "discern,  compare, 
pronounce  at  last,"  and  assimilate  for  his 
own  use  whatever  he  finds  admirable — in 
Italy,  freedom  of  expression  and  lyric 
fervor;  in  France,  perfection  of  diction 
and  fineness  of  taste;  in  Germany,  sincerity 
and  depth  of  musical  feeling.  With  such 
an  equipment  as  is  now  his — a  freely  pro- 
duced and  obedient  voice,  and  a  familiarity 
wdth  w^hat  is  best  in  creation  and  interpre- 
ation  in  all  countries — our  American  singer 
is  now  ready  to  face  his  dear  antagonist — 
the  Public. 
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By  Francis  Lynde 


1 

T  was  the  third  day  after 
the  tragedy  of  the  $  1 0,000, 
and  Tenbroeck  was  still 
treading  the  wine-press  of 
perplexity  and  wretched- 
ness ;  otherwise  tramping 
the  floor  of  his  office  in  the  Baralone  Build- 
ing, and  wishing  in  his  soul  that  the  earth 
might  yawn  for  him  before  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  report  the  tragedy  to 
his  principal. 

It  had  been  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  and  it  was  the  more  grievous  be- 
cause he  had  latterly  come  to  beheve  that 
his  shallop  was  well  out  of  the  storm-zone. 
His  life  voyage  had  not  been  a  summer 
yachting  cruise  by  any  means.  There 
had  been  difficulties  and  tempest-tossings ; 
as  when  his  father's  death  left  him  to  get 
his  degree  at  the  German  University  as 
best  he  might,  and  again,  when  Kate 
Winton  refused  to  set  the  day  so  long  as 
her  invalid  mother  needed  a  nurse.  But 
these  obstacles  had  been  surmounted. 
The  degree  was  won  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  rigid  economy,  and  the  winner  of  it 
had  come  home  to  find  his  father's  friends 
willing  to  help  his  father's  son.  Kate 
Winton  had  taken  her  mother  to  Colorado 
to  try  what  virtue  there  might  be  in  the 
clean  air  of  the  altitudes,  and  thither  Ten- 
broeck had  betaken  himself,  armed  with  a 
Freiburg  diploma,  a  light  heart,  and  sun- 
dry business  commissions  from  his  father's 
friends. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Colorado  made 
instant  room  for  a  man  who  was  an  expert 
mining  engineer,  and  whose  opinions  were 
backed  unhesitatingly  by  eastern  capital  ; 
and  up  to  the  day  of  the  $10,000  tragedy 
the  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  wind  set 
fair  for  the  young  man  whose  office  was 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Baralone  Building. 
He  earned  money  and  saved  it,  paid  his 
university  debts,  and  made  his  calling  and 
election  so  sure  that  the  informal  syndicate 
of  New  York  investors  presently  came  to 
honor  his  drafts  unquestioningly.  More- 
over, Colorado  sunshine  and  the  clean, 
crisp   air  of  the   altitudes  had  done  for 


Kate's  mother  what  they  could  not  do  for 
Tenbroeck's  father;  and  when  Mrs.  Win- 
ston's recovery  was  a  fact  assured,  Kate 
rewarded  the  waiting  one  by  naming  a 
certain  day  in  June  when  they  two  should 
forthfare  as  one. 

This  was  the  blissful  status  of  affairs  one 
short  week  before  the  prefigured  chiming 
of  the  wedding-bells.  Then  came  the 
tragedy  and  three  days  of  undivided 
wretchedness ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Tenbroeck  was  tramping  out  his  sentry- 
beat  of  despair  and  longing  for  the  oblit- 
erative  earthquake,  it  wanted  but  four 
double  sweeps  of  the  clock-hands  to  the 
appointed  morning  of  fruition. 

'•  Three  whole  days,  and  no  sign  of  a 
clew  yet,"  he  groaned.  "  I  shall  go  stark 
staring  mad  if  I  have  to  carry  this  thing 
much  longer  without  telling  somebody. 
And  yet  if  I  raise  the  hue  and  cry  I'm 
done  for,  world  without  end.  Nobody 
will  beheve  the  truth ;  shouldn't  believe  it 
myself  if  the  saddle  were  on  some  other 
fellow's  horse.     If  I   could   only  talk  it 

over  with  somebody "     There  was  a 

hesitant  tap  at  the  door  and  he  stopped 
in  mid-ffight  to  say :  '*  Come  !  " 

It  was  Jamieson,  his  neighbor  across 
the  corridor,  and  the  manner  of  his  en- 
tering accorded  perfectly  with  the  hesitant 
tap.     He  had  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
meek  apology  in  every  hne  of  the  woman- 
ish face.  '*  I  found  this  in  my  box  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  was  thoughtless  enough 
to  open  and  read  it  without  looking  at  the 
address  on  the  envelope.     It's  for  you." 

Tenbroeck  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
absently.  It  was  from  one  of  his  New 
York  patrons  announcing  that  the  expect- 
ed party  of  English  investors  had  come 
over  in  the  Etruria,  and  would  presently 
arrive  in  Denver  with  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  writer.  "  I  have  given  you 
a  good  send-off,"  wrote  this  father's  friend 
to  his  friend's  son.  "  I  have  told  Mr. 
Montague  that  you  probably  know  more 
about  the  Vindex  property  than  any  other 
man  in  Colorado  ;  that  your  opinion  may 
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be  taken  as  final ;  and  that  your  fee  will 
be  proportionately  high.  They  have  plen- 
ty of  money  and  will  be  prepared  to  buy 
on  the  spot  for  cash.  They  will  want  to 
use  you  in  the  double  capacity  of  expert 
and  solicitor,  English  fashion,  and  you 
needn't  scruple  to  ask  your  price.  They 
won't  stick  at  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds." 

Tenbroeck  tossed  the  letter  upon  the 
pile  of  unopened  mail  on  his  desk,  and 
said  :  "  Much  obliged.  It's  merely  a  bit 
of  routine,  as  you  doubtless  saw.  Won't 
you  sit  down  ?  " 

Jamieson  slid  into  a  chair,  and  the 
movement  was  as  apologetic  as  his  in- 
coming. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  trespass  on  your  good 
nature,"  he  protested.  ^'  But  it  does  get 
pretty  lonesome  sitting  in  there  day  after 
day,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 

Tenbroeck  twirled  his  pivot  -  chair, 
opened  a  drawer  and  found  a  box  of 
cigars. 

''  Have  a  smoke,"  he  said,  hospitably. 
"  You  look  hacked,  Jamieson.  Are  they 
coming  hard  for  you  ?  " 

The  despondent  one  clipped  the  end 
of  the  cigar  as  one  who  makes  the  most 
of  luxuries  few  and  far  between,  and  his 
smile  was  wan. 

"  No,  they're  not  coming  hard  ;  they're 
not  coming  at  all." 

Tenbroeck  smoked  reflectively,  tilting 
his  chair  to  the  appraisive  angle.  Ja- 
mieson was  an  old  acquaintance — and  a 
new.  He  remembered  the  man  dimly  as 
a  senior  in  his  college  when  he  himself 
was  a  Freshman,  and  the  memory  had  for 
a  nucleus  Jamieson's  capital  gift  for  act- 
ing in  the  college  theatricals.  Years  af- 
terward someone  had  told  him  that  Ja- 
mieson had  gone  on  the  stage,  but  he  had 
never  met  the  histrionic  senior  until  one 
day  Jamieson  turned  up  in  Denver,  took 
the  room  across  the  corridor,  and  lettered 
his  door,  ''  Mining  Expert  and  Consulting 
Engineer."  It  was  in  view  of  the  memory 
that  Tenbroeck  said  : 

"  Whatever  set  you  in  the  scientific  field, 
Jamieson  ?  As  I  recollect  them,  your  gifts 
were  of  another  kind." 

"  What  sets  a  man  at  anything  ?  I'm 
afraid  I'm  a  sorry  failure  all  around." 

"  Don't  get  anything  to  do  ?  " 

"  Not  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  You  tossed  that  letter  aside  just 


now  and  said  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
routine,  and  the  phrase  went  through  me 
like  a  knife.  Two  hundred  pounds,  he 
says  ;  a  thousand  dollars.  I  could  live 
two  years  on  a  thousand  dollars,  Ten- 
broeck." 

Now  Tenbroeck  was  of  those  who  weep 
with  the  mourners,  and  he  was  cudgelling 
his  brain  to  devise  some  way  of  helping 
the  workless  one  without  flaying  him  alive 
with  the  whip  of  charity.  He  was  not 
good  at  such  devisings,  and  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  he  took  a  bank-note 
from  his  pocket,  crumpled  it  and  tossed 
it  across  to  the  confessed  failure.  It  fell 
on  the  floor,  and  Jamieson  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  on  the  desk. 

"  Thank  you,  T-enbroeck,  but  I  haven't 
come  to  that.  I  know  what  you're  going 
to  say — that  it's  a  loan  and  all  that.  But 
I  can't  take  it ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
I've  gone  on  one  meal  a  day  for  a  week 
you'll  understand  that  I  know  how  to 
starve  like  a  man." 

Tenbroeck's  chair  came  upright  with  a 
crash. 

"  Jamieson,  old  fellow,  I'm  ashamed  of 
myself  !  I  didn't  stop  to  measure  the 
crass  brutality  of  it.  Fact  is,  I'm  so  des- 
perately mired  in  a  puddle  of  my  own  that 
I'm  not  quite  myself." 

*'  Mired  !  —  you  ?  From  my  dismal 
point  of  view  you  seem  to  be  the  luckiest 
man  under  the  sky.  Health,  strength, 
youth  and  a  business  in  which  thousand- 
dollar  fees  are  matters  of  routine.  And — 
and  you're  to  be  married  next  week, 
aren't  you  ?  " 

Tenbroeck  nodded.  "  Yes,  I'm  to  be 
married  next  week — if  I  can  keep  out  of 
the  penitentiary  in  the  meantime.  Listen, 
and  you  shall  learn  that  you  haven't  a 
monopoly  of  the  world's  visible  supply 
of  trouble.  You  know  something  of  my 
business  ;  that  I've  been  buying  mines 
here  and  there  for  Eastern  investors. 
Three  days  ago  an  old  fellow  came  here 
with  a  piece  of  property  for  which  I've 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  find  an 
owner.  It  was  a  good  thing,  worth  more 
than  he  asked  for  it,  and  I  closed  with 
him  on  the  spot.  He  came  back  in  the 
afternoon  with  his  deed,  and  I  offered 
him  a  draft  for  $10,000  on  my  principal, 
who  in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  New 
York  banker.     He  is  an  ignorant  old  fel- 
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low — it's  Jack  Hargin  ;  maybe  you  know 
him  ? — and  he  shied  at  the  draft  ;  wanted 
it  in  cash.  At  that  I  made  the  draft  pay- 
able to  my  own  order,  told  him  to  wait  a 
moment,  and  went  around  to  the  bank 
to  get  the  money  for  him.  Am  I  boring 
you  ?  " 

The  visitor's  lips  were  dry,  and  he  moist- 
ened them  to  say,  "  No  ;  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  explained  the  situation  at  the 
First  National  and  got  the  money  all  right. 
It  was  in  five-hundreds,  most  of  it,  and  I 
rolled  it  up,  snapped  a  rubber  band  on  it, 
and  dropped  it  into  my  pocket.  I  w^as  in 
a  rush,  and  in  that  dark  place  in  the  cor- 
ridor just  this  side  of  the  elevator  I  ran 
into  somebody  and  nearly  knocked  him 
down.  It  must  have  been  Hargin,  though 
I  didn't  recognize  him  at  all.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  office  the  door  was  open  and 
Hargin  was  gone.  And  when  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  the  money  that  was  gone,  too. 
I  tell  you,  Jamieson,  it  came  pretty  near 
wrecking  me." 

The  dry-lipped  one  rose  unsteadily  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"  It  was  enough  to  wreck  anybody  ; 
ten — ^thousand — dollars ' ' — he  weighed  the 
w^ords  each  by  itself  as  if  they  were  so 
many  pieces  of  coin.  "  And  you  have 
no  clew  ? — no  theory  or  anything  ?  " 

''  Not  the  flimsiest  thread  of  a  clew  ; 
that's  the  maddening  phase  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  first  thought  was  of  pickpock- 
ets and  the  fellow  I  stumbled  over  in  the 
corridor  ;  but  that  is  blankly  incredible." 

''  Quite  incredible  " — Jamieson's  hand 
began  to  come  out  of  his  pocket  by  quar- 
ter inches,  and  the  parched  lips  were 
tremulous — **  quite  incredible,  one  would 
say.  But  you  were  very  careless — terri- 
bly careless."  The  inching  hand  came 
forth  with  a  little  jerk  at  the  last  word  and 
he  laid  a  compact  roll  of  bank-notes  on 
Tenbroeck's  desk.  '*  There  is  your  money. 
I  found  it  on  the  floor  in  the  corridor  late 
that  night  when  I  came  up  to  go  to  bed. 
I  sleep  in  the  office  to  save  room-rent, 
you  know." 

Tenbroeck's  heart  skipped  a  beat,  and 
for  a  moment  his  sight  failed  and  the  air 
was  full  of  black  notes.  Then  the  pivot- 
chair  righted  itself  with  a  crash  again,  and 
he  sprang  up  to  wring  the  hand  of  restitu- 
tion. 

"  Great  Heavens  !  "  he  burst  out;  "and 


you've  been  going  around  here  hungry 
with  ten  thousand  ownerless  dollars  in 
your  pocket  !  By  Jove,  Jamieson,  it's  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Of  course, 
you  couldn't  say  a  word  ;  there  would 
have  been  a  hundred  claimants  in  as  many 
minutes.  You've  saved  my  life,  old  man, 
and  you've  simply  got  to  let  me  help  you 
now.  Tell  me  how  I  can  do  it  without 
making  a  brute  of  myself — as  I  did  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

"  I  don't  know  that  anyone  can  help 
me,  Tenbroeck.  All  I  need  is  work,  and 
work  doesn't  come  to  me  as  it  does  to 
others — as  it  does  to  you." 

He  was  staring  absently  at  the  letter 
from  the  New  York  capitalist,  and,  follow^- 
ing  the  eye-trajectory,  Tenbroeck  had  an 
inspiration  white-hot  from  the  forge  of 
generous  impulse.  These  Englishmen  who 
were  coming  to  buy  the  Vindex  ;  the  in- 
vestment was  perfectly  safe  at  the  price 
asked  by  the  Vindex  owners.  Why  not 
let  Jamieson  earn  the  two-hundred-pound 
fee  ? 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  Vin- 
dex, Jamieson  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  A  good  bit  more  than  the  owners, 
themselves,  I  fancy.  I've  worked  in  the 
mine  with  a  pick  and  shovel." 

"  The  dickens  you  have  !  Now  that's 
what  I  call  a  stroke  of  Providence.  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  note  of  introduction 
to  Mr. — er — what's  his  name  ? — Mon- 
tague, and  turn  the  job  over  to  you,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  Don't  say  you  won't 
take  it  ;  it's  a  case  of  must." 

Jamieson  was  shaking  his  head  and 
raising  objections. 

"  I  need  it  bad  enough,  God  knows  ; 
but  it  wouldn't  work.  They  w^ouldn't 
accept  me  as  your  substitute." 

"  Why  wouldn't  they  ?  They  don't 
know  me  from  Adam's  off  ox." 

"  You  forget  that  your  friend  in  New 
York  has  already  nominated  you.  Unless 
I  could  pose  as  Mr.  Charles  Tenbroeck 
for  the  time  being,  they  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  me.  It's  quite  hope- 
less, you  see." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  is.  Let's  see  ; 
they'll  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  and 
will  probably  want  to  go  right  on  up  to 
the  mine.  Suppose  I  give  you  my  card- 
case  and  take  a  day  off.  You  used  to  be 
pretty  good  at  impersonations  in  the  old 
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days.  If  I  can't  lend  you  money,  I  can 
at  least  lend  you  my  identity  for  a  few 
hours.  Don't  say  no  ;  I'm  bound  to  get 
even  with  you,  some  way,  or  the  obligation 
you've  just  piled  on  will  smother  me." 

l^ut  Jamieson  still  made  difficulties,  and 
Tenbroeck  had  to  go  all  over  it  again, 
smoothing  away  the  most  trivial  of  the 
obstacles  before  he  would  consent.  At 
the  end  of  the  ends  there  was  the  diffi- 
culty reluctantly  admitted  by  Jamieson,  of 
a  lack  of  ready  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  one-day  trip  to  the  mine, 
and  Tenbroeck  cut  this  knot  by  taking  a 
hundred-dollar  bill  from  the  roll  on  the 
desk  and  fairly  forcing  it  upon  the  reluc- 
tant one. 

"  Not  a  word  ;  I  sha'n't  listen.  You 
can  pay  it  back  out  of  the  thousand 
you're  going  to  earn  to-morrow,  you 
know.  And  now  go  right  away  up  to 
Tortoni's  and  let  the  cook  put  a  little 
heart  into  you.  I'd  make  you  go  with  me, 
but  I  have  a  luncheon  engagement.  By 
Jove  !  I'm  fifteen  minutes  overdue  now. 
Meet  me  here  to-night  and  we'll  go  over 
the  details  again  to  make  sure." 

When  Jamieson  was  gone,  Tenbroeck 
shut  his  desk  with  a  cheerful  bang,  but- 
toned the  recovered  treasure  into  the  in- 
side pocket  of  his  waistcoat  and  went  to 
keep  his  luncheon  engagement  at  Mrs. 
Winton's  with  a  heart  so  hght  that  the 
pavements  were  to  his  feet  as  the  air  un- 
der the  wings  of  a  bird.  The  simile  held 
good  from  the  first,  but  it  reinforced  itself 
when  he  had  stopped  at  the  bank  and 
gotten  rid  of  the  treasure ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  house  of  anticipation  in  the 
Highlands  the  tramway-car  crept  all  too 
slowly. 

At  table  in  the  cottage  in  Douglas  Road 
Tenbroeck  borrowed  authority  of  the  fut- 
ure and  broke  the  trousseau-finishing  strain 
arbitrarily,  like  a  man  and  a  master. 

"  You  two  are  simply  wearing  your- 
selves to  frazzles  over  the  fuss  and  feath- 
ers, and  I'm  not  going  to  have  it,"  he  de- 
clared. "  We  are  booked  to  take  a  day 
off  to-morrow,  and  go  somewhere,  and 
you  may  make  your  arrangements  accord- 
ingly.    Savez  ? ' ' 

"  How  like  a  man  !  "  said  Mrs.  Win- 
ton.  "  Of  course,  we  can't  go  !  "  And 
Kate  affirmed  it. 

*'You  can  go,  and  you  must,"  insisted 


Tenbroeck  ;  and  thereupon  ensued  a 
knocking  down  of  obstacles  ;  a  cheerful 
game  of  verbal  tenpins  in  which  a  wilful 
man  scored  twice  to  two  weary  women's 
once.  It  was  settled  finally  in  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses  were  to  be  given  day-long 
allotments,  and  the  trio  was  to  go  up  the 
cafion  to  Idaho  Springs  for  a  quiet  day 
of  rest. 

*'  If  you  can  leave  your  precious  bus- 
iness, I  suppose  our  trumpery  affairs  can 
be  abandoned,"  said  Kate.  '*  But  I  give 
you  fair  warning  :  you  are  setting  a  bad 
precedent." 

Tenbroeck  laughed  joyously.  It  was 
easy  to  laugh  now. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  a  substitute,"  he  retort- 
ed ;  and  therewith  he  told  the  story  of 
the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  $10,000  to  a 
chorus  of  sympathetic  ejaculations  from 
the  women. 

"  And  you've  been  carrying  that  terrible 
burden  for  three  whole  days — alone!" 
said  Kate,  reproachfully,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished.    **  What  am  I  here  for  ?  " 

*'  Not  to  suffer  vicariously  for  my  id- 
iotic carelessness,"  Tenbroeck  asserted. 
**  Besides,  I  was  fairly  ashamed  to  tell  any- 
one ;  shouldn't  have  told  Jamieson,  if  he 
hadn't  made  it  plain  that  I  couldn't  help 
him  without  making  him  in  some  sense  a 
sharer  in  my  own  woes." 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Tenbroeck  left  the  cottage  in  Douglas 
Road,  and  Kate  went  with  him  to  the 
door. 

"  Is  it  quite  prudent  ?  this  thing  you  are 
going  to  do  for  Mr.  Jamieson,  Charles  ?  " 
she  asked.  ^'  Quite  honest,"  she  wanted 
to  say  ;  and  Tenbroeck  instantly  trans- 
lated the  euphemism. 

*'  It's  safe  enough;  only  that  wasn't  what 
you  meant  to  say.  I'll  confess  it  doesn't 
seem  quite  as  honest  to  me  now  as  it  did 
at  the  first  blush.  But  it's  entirely  harm- 
less. The  EngHshmen  will  buy  the  mine 
and  go  their  ways,  and  Jamieson  will 
pocket  a  fat  fee,  and  nobody  will  be  hurt." 

Kate  drew  a  long  breath.  "  It  is  the 
most  generous  thing  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
I  love  you  for  it,  Charles  ;  but " 

"  But  you  think  I  was  a  bit  impulsive. 
It's  true  ;  that  is  my  major  weakness,  as 
you  know  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.     But  I  beheve  I  can  trust  Jamie- 
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son.  Why,  I  fairly  had  to  bully  him  into 
consenting  to  do  it.  He  made  all  man- 
ner of  objections." 

"I  hope  it  will  come  out  all  right,"  she 
said,  a  little  dubiously.  "  I  know  how  you 
felt  about  it — that  you  just  micst  do  some- 
thing for  him.  But  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  something  else." 

"I  don't  know  but  I  do — now,"  Ten- 
broeck  rejoined ;  and  that  thought  kept 
even  pace  with  the  generous  impulse  when 
he  went  to  keep  the  appointment  with 
Jamieson  in  the  evening. 

The  details  arranged  themselves  easily, 
though  he  found  Jamieson  with  a  fresh 
accession  of  reluctance  and  had  once 
more  to  argue  the  facility  of  the  thing. 
Inevitably,  the  argument  reacted  upon 
the  maker  of  it,  and  the  prudent  under- 
thought  became  less  insistent.  The  plan 
of  campaign  was  exceedingly  simple. 
Jamieson  was  to  meet  the  Englishmen  at 
the  train — with  Tenbroeck's  card-case  for 
his  credentials — and  was  to  place  himself 
at  their  service,  being  governed  thereafter 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  exi- 
gencies would  be  wholly  of  business,  and 
Jamieson's  information  about  the  mine 
seemed  to  be  all  that  the  most  careful 
purchaser  could  ask.  So  much  Tenbroeck 
ascertained  in  a  brief  cross-examination 
of  the  substitute.  At  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview it  was  Jamieson  himself  who  gave 
the  final  coup  de  grace  to  the  prudent  un- 
der-thought by  raising  the  precise  question 
of  probity  suggested  by  Kate  Winton. 

"It  seems  perfectly  feasible  to  me 
now,  Tenbroeck,  and  I  believe  I  can  carry 
it  through.  But  there  is  one  point  that 
troubles  me.  I  shall  be  earning  this 
money  under  false  pretences." 

Whereupon  Tenbroeck  humbled  him- 
self, and  entered  into  another  argument 
to  disprove  Kate's  scruples,  his  own,  and 
those  of  the  proxy  expert.  It  was  dis- 
honest only  in  terms  of  enallage  ;  a  mere 
substitution  of  personalities.  What  the 
English  investors  wanted  was  an  expert 
opinion  on  the  Vindex,  and  this  they 
would  get ;  a  sounder  opinion  than  the 
real  Charles  Tenbroeck  could  give  them. 
What  more  could  anyone  ask  ? 

"  Oh,  I've  got  to  do  it,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  scrupulous  one.  "  But  I  shall  shake 
in  my  shoes  till  it's  r,ll  over.  Did  you  say 
you  were  going  out  of  town  for  the  day  ?  " 


"  Yes.  That'll  give  you  a  clear  field 
all  around.  You  can  take  them  to  the 
hotel  when  you  get  back  and  close  your 
deal.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  to 
help  you  out  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  believe."  Jamieson's  hand 
was  on  the  door-knob,  but  he  turned  back 
with  a  queer  nervous  twitching  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  "  Say,  Tenbroeck, 
you're  no  end  of  a  good  fellow  !  If  I 
wasn't  such  a  hardened  vagrant  I  couldn't 
— oh,  damn  it  all,  man,  don't  you  see  what 
a  corner  you're  crowding  me  into  ?  " 

Tenbroeck  met  him  half  way  and  wrung 
the  hand  of  restitution  yet  once  again. 

"  You  go  across  to  your  den  and  go  to 
bed.  You're  a  bit  shaken  up  by  the  pros- 
pect of  earning  a  Httle  money,  that's  all. 
Go  to  bed  and  rest  your  nerve  ;  you'll 
need  it  all  to-morrow.  Good-night  and 
good  luck  to  you." 

The  day  of  the  excursion  to  Idaho 
Springs  dawned  bright  and  flawless,  as 
Colorado  summer  days  are  wont  to  dawn  ; 
and  during  its  speeding  Tenbroeck  re- 
newed his  youth,  and  Kate  lost  some  of 
the  pallor  which  wedding  preparations 
entail  upon  the  gentle  and  simple.  They 
spent  the  morning  at  the  baths,  dined  at 
the  hotel,  and  idled  afterward  of  set  pur- 
pose until  train-time,  going  early  to  the 
station,  so  that  there  might  be  no  sem- 
blance of  haste  in  the  day  of  tranquillity. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  train 
Tenbroeck  went  out  on  the  platform  to 
smoke,  and  the  first  man  he  recognized 
in  the  outdoor  contingent  was  one  John 
Hargin.  The  old  prospector  was  sitting 
on  a  baggage-truck,  smoking  a  short  clay 
pipe;  and  his  greeting  ignored  the  $io,- 
ooo  interlude  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

"  Howdy,  Mr.  Tenbroeck  ?  Been  lay- 
in'  off  to  go  down  to  Denver  to  see  you 
for  a  week  back.  Some  feller  was  tellin' 
me  you  was  wantin*  to  buy  that  there 
prospect  o'  mine  up  in  Boulder  County." 

**  Wanting  to  buy  i'.  ?  I  thought  I  had 
bought  it.  Why  didn't  you  wait  a  minute 
or  two  longer  last  Tuesday  and  get  your 
money  ?"  Tenbroeck  said  [tin  good  faith, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  his  loss 
would  have  intervened. 

The  grizzled  old  man  shut  one  eye  and 
stared  hard  with  the  other.  "  Las'  Tues- 
day ?  Was  I  dickerin'  with  you  las' 
Tuesday  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  you  were.  Didn't  you 
come  to  my  office  and  agree  to  sell  me 
your  interest  in  the  '  Mysie '  for  $  1 0,000  ?  " 

The  old  man  winked  hard  at  that  and 
shook  his  head.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  conter- 
dict  you,  Mr.  Tenbroeck,  'cause  I  don't 
b'Heve  you  tell  lies.  I  wuz  in  Denver 
Tuesday,  cert'inly.  Also,  I  wuz  drunk — 
as  usual.  But  I  wuz  a  heap  drunker'n  I 
set  out  to  be  if  ever  I  offered  you  the 
Mysie  for  that  money.  She's  worth  twice 
that,  an'  you  know  it,  Mr.  Tenbroeck." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  weren't  in 
my  office  in  the  Baralone  Building  Tues- 
day ?"_ 

"  I  ain't  sayin'  nothin'  about  it.  If  you 
say  I  wuz,  I  wuz ;  an'  that  settles  it.  But 
I  don't  ric'lect  the  first  livin'  thing  about 
it." 

"  Well,  you  were  ;  and  you  didn't  act 
like  a  drunken  man,  either." 

**  That's  nothin'.  Ever'body  says  I'm 
soberer  when  I'm  drunk.  Be  in  your 
office  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes." 

'*  All  right.  I'll  swear  off  an'  sign  the 
pledge  for  a  day,  and  come  down  an'  talk 
business  with  you.  There  comes  your 
train." 

Tenbroeck  was  unusually  silent  during 
the  ride  down  the  canon,  and  after  a 
half-dozen  ineffectual  attempts  to  make 
him  talk,  Kate  let  him  alone.  If  Mrs. 
Winton  had  been  out  of  the  way  he 
would  have  told  Kate  about  the  Margin 
episode  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  kept  his  own 
counsel  and  tried  to  invent  explanations 
of  the  antiphlogistic  sort. 

The  effort  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful ;  was  prolonged,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
arrival  at  Denver  and  through  the  even- 
ing which  he  spent  at  the  cottage  in  Doug- 
las Road.  For  this  cause  he  cut  the 
evening  short,  taking  an  early  car  to  town 
and  meaning  to  go  straightway  to  his 
room  and  to  bed.  But  at  the  Opera 
House  corner  he  changed  his  mind  and 
dropped  from  the  car  to  go  to  the  Bara- 
lone Building  for  his  mail.  Being  exclu- 
sively an  office  building  the  Baralone  is 
deserted  after  the  elevators  stop  running 
at  six  o'clock,  and  when  Tenbroeck  had 
climbed  the  five  flights  to  his  corridor 
there  was  a  double  surprise  awaiting  him. 

From  the  angle  beyond  the  elevator- 
well  he  could  see  the  length  of  the  pas- 


sage. A  broad  beam  of  light  from  his 
own  transom  cut  the  obscurity  of  the 
hallway,  and  from  behind  the  closed  door 
came  the  sound  of  voices  in  sober  con- 
ference. That  was  surprise  number  one  ; 
and  the  other  was  still  more  disconcerting. 
At  the  instant  when  he  was  wondering 
if  Jamieson  had  boldly  lengthened  his 
inch  of  privilege  into  a  goodly  ell,  a  pair 
of  muscular  arms  went  about  him  from 
behind,  and  a  hand  was  clapped  over  his 
mouth. 

*'  Hist  ! — not  a  sound,  for  your  life,  Mr. 
Tenbroeck,"  whispered  a  voice  at  his  ear. 
"  Come  along  with  us  and  be  quiet." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  in 
a  sort  of  coma  of  bewilderment  into  the 
room  next  to  his  own.  There  was  a  door 
of  communication  between,  and  a  narrow 
slit  had  been  sawn  in  one  of  the  panels. 
Through  this  slit  came  a  thin  wedge  of 
Hght  from  the  room  beyond,  and  Ten- 
broeck saw  that  his  captors  were  two. 

"  Don't  speak,"  said  the  voice  at  his 
ear.  ''  It's  all  right,  but  we  couldn't  let 
you  flush  the  covey.  Kneel  down  and 
squint  through  that  crack." 

Tenbroeck  knelt,  and  saw  enough  to 
give  him  a  sudden  qualm  of  disquietude. 
Four  gentlemen,  indubitably  EngHsh,  sat 
around  the  office  table,  which  was  littered 
with  papers.  Jamieson,  his  whole  de- 
meanor changed  from  abject  dishearten- 
ment  to  confident  ease,  was  tilting  com- 
fortably in  his  own  particular  pivot-chair. 
But  the  qualm  of  disquietude  hinged  chief- 
ly upon  the  opened  desk  and  the  wide- 
spread double  doors  of  the  safe.  Cu- 
riously enough,  he  charged  the  unlocked 
safe  and  desk  to  his  own  carelessness, 
and  saw,  in  the  lighted  room,  only  a  con- 
firmation of  his  suspicion  that  Jamieson 
had  taken  an  ell  for  his  inch,  but  the 
qualm  remained. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  whispered  to  the 
man  crouching  beside  him.  "  Mr.  Jamie- 
son has  my  authority.  You  are  an  of- 
ficer, I  take  it." 

"  It  ain't  all  right.   You  listen  a  minute," 

Tenbroeck  did  listen,  and  what  he  heard 
sent  cold  chills  creeping  up  and  down 
his  spine.  Jamieson,  posing  as  Charles 
Tenbroeck,  was  selling  the  Englishmen, 
not  the  Vindex,  but  a  worthless  mine  in 
Boulder  Canon  whose  stock  had  long 
since  gone  to  the  wall. 
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"  We  came  over  purposing  to  buy  the 
Vindex,  Mr.  Tenbroeck  " — it  was  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  Montague  who  was  speak- 
ing— "  but  this  mine  of  yours  that  you 
have  been  showing  us  to-day  is  by  far  the 
better  bargain.  You  admit  that,  and  Mr. 
Vandergrift,  of  New  York,  said  we  could 
rely  entirely  on  your  judgment.  You 
needn't  be  reluctant ;  we  are  not  com- 
mitted in  any  way  to  the  Vindex  people, 
and  you  are  not  doing  them  an  injustice, 
as  you  seem  to  fear.  Shall  I  give  you  a 
draft  on  London  ?  We  can  have  it  cashed 
in  the  morning,  you  know." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Jamieson,  non- 
chalantly. '*  You  may  add  the  exchange. 
It's  cheap  enough  at  ^40,000.  If  I  had 
the  capital  I'd  never  part  with  it,  I  assure 
you.     I'd  develop  it  myself."    . 

The  Enghshman  took  out  his  check- 
book and  began  to  write.  \t  that  mo- 
ment Tenbroeck  felt  himself  shoved  for- 
cibly aside  and  the  door  of  communication 
crashed  open.  There  was  a  swift  trans- 
formation scene  in  the  Hghted  room.  The 
surprise  was  complete,  and  the  man  in  the 
tilting  pivot-chair  was  handcuffed  before 
he  could  spring  to  his  feet.  He  smiled 
grimly  when  he  saw  Tenbroeck,  and 
laughed  outright  when  the  four  elderly 
victims  began  to  start  up  like  flushed  par- 
tridges to  a  gasping  chorus  of  "  What's 
this  ?  what's  this  ?  " 

Jamieson  rose  and  stood  between  the 
two  officers. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Tenbroeck,  who  was  good 
enough  to  lend  me  his  identity  for  a  few 
hours,  will  explain,"  he  said,  with  brazen 
hardihood.  Then  he  glanced  at  Ten- 
broeck, saw  that  the  trap  was  not  of  his 
setting,  and  fell  back  into  the  chau*  to 
cover  his  face  with  his  manacled  hands. 
There  was  silence  for  a  full  minute,  a 
silence  big  with  terrible  possibilities  for 
Tenbroeck,  and  then  Jamieson  stood  up 
again,  with  his  assurance  gone  and  the 
queer  nervous  twitches  tugging  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  all  around,  gentle- 
men. It  was  a  big  game  and  not  so  clum- 
sily played.  I  knew  Mr.  Tenbroeck  was 
going  to  be  out  of  town,  and  I  had  keys 
to  his  door  and  his  desk.  The  rest  was 
easy."  He  made  shift  to  take  a  card-case 
from  his  pocket  and  to  toss  it  across  to 
Tenbroeck.     "  I  found  that  in  your  desk, 


among  other  things ;  also  the  combination 
to  your  safe,  which  you  were  careless 
enough  to  wrfte  out  and  label.  Now  I'm 
ready."     This  last  to  the  officers. 

Then  Charles  Tenbroeck  found  his 
manhood  and  came  between. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please.  May  I 
have  a  word  with  your  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Not  out  of  our  sight,  Mr.  Tenbroeck. 
He's  a  smooth  one,  he  is." 

Tenbroeck  drew  the  manacled  one  aside 
while  the  officers  guarded  the  door  and 
the  Englishmen  were  gathering  up  their 
papers. 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Jamieson,"  he 
whispered,  "  and  I'll  pull  you  out  of  this 
if  it  costs  me  all  I  can  earn  in  a  year.  It's 
more  than  half  my  fault,  and  you've  stood 
by  me  like  a  man.  It  makes  me  chilly  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  if  you'd 
kept  still  and  let  them  find  that  card-case 
on  you." 

Jamieson  laughed.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber how  we  used  to  yell  '  Legpull  !  '  at 
college  when  somebody  put  up  a  job  on 
the  crowd  ?  Well,  that's  what  this  was 
from  the  start.  I've  been  opening  your 
mail  and  reading  your  letters.  I  rigged 
up  as  old  Jack  Hargin  and  sold  you  the 
'  Mysie,'  and  it  was  I  who  picked  your 
pocket  of  the  ten  thousand  in  the  corri- 
dor so  I  could  have  it  to  hand  back  to 
you — a  sprat  thrown  out  to  catch  this 
British  whale.  You  take  a  fool's  advice 
and  leave  me  to  the  '  tender  mercies.' 
You  couldn't  pull  me  out  with  a  der- 
rick." 

Tenbroeck  was  shocked  and  looked  it. 

"  Then  there  are  other  things  ? — be- 
hind this  ?  " 

"  A  string  of  'em  as  long  as  your  arm. 
I'm  good  for  twenty  years,  if  the  darbies 
hold." 

Tenbroeck  saw  the  Englishmen  to  their 
hotel,  and  then  made  a  round  of  the 
newspaper  offices.  By  this  means  he  had 
the  telling  of  the  story  to  Kate  in  speech 
of  his  own  devising.  It  was  told  on  the 
eve  of  their  wedding  -  day,  and  Kate's 
eyes  were  misty  when  he  finished. 

"  He  wasn't  all  bad,  after  all,"  she  said, 
softly.  "  Oh,  Charles  !  think  what  a  ter- 
rible thing  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
made  you  tell  the  whole  truth  !  Have 
you  done  anything  for  him  ?" 

•'  I've  retained  the  best  criminal  lawyer 
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in  the  State,  and  he  says  lie  thinks  he  ran 
f^ct  the  fellow  off  with  something  less  than 
twenty  years." 

^'  I'm  so  glad  you   did  it.      Have  you 
seen  the  man — J'lniieson — since?" 


Tenbroeck  smiled.  *'No;  but  he  sent 
me  a  line  by  the  lawyer.  It's  a  quotation 
from  Hamlet:  '  For  this  relief  much 
thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold,  and  I  am  sick  at 
heart.'" 


'THE   POINT  OF   VIEW 


P 


Eternal  Youth 


EOPLE  have  given  up  growing  old," 
said  an  acute  observer  recently;  **I 
suppose  they  are  tired  of  it. "  Exact- 
ly:  most  persons  are  tired  of  it.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  all  but  boys  and  girls  of  varying 
ages,  and  all  more  astonished  as  we  grow 
older  to  find  how  like  ourselves  everybody 
else  is.  Confess  that  you,  too,  my  friend,  are 
thinking  about  the  difficulties  and  perplexi- 
ties of  growing  old,  that  you  are 
weary  of  the  process,  and  wonder  if 
there  be  any  recipe  for  avoiding  it,  or  if  its 
status  may  not  be  materially  changed. 

In  outward  form  people  have  stopped  grow- 
ing old.  Men  no  longer  tolerate  long  beards ; 
women  have  ceased  to  don  caps  and  shoulder 
shawls;  the  deaf  do  not  put  their  hands  be- 
hind their  ears  or  beg  **a  little  louder." 
Modern  men  and  women  combat  the  tendency 
to  stoop,  to  use  a  cane,  prefer  rimless  eye- 
glasses to  bowed  spectacles,  make  regular 
visits  to  the  dentist,  breathe  deeply,  take  cool 
baths,  sleep  with  open  windows,  and  by  ex- 
ercise and  sports  fight  off  double  chins  and 
e7Jibo7ipoint.  These  are  the  physical  safe- 
guards against  the  thing  called  age.  Mr. 
Crothers  tells  us  humorously  that  the  trouble 
with  advancing  years  is  that  the  material 
which  in  youth  went  to  building  up  the  vital 
organs  is  devoted  to  the  connective  tissue, 
until  after  a  time  there  gets  to  be  too  much 
connective  tissue  and  too  little  to  connect. 
But  I  recall  a  vigorous  old  lady  of  eighty  who 
talked  of  vaulting  lightly  into  bed.  Francesca 
Alexander  had  a  model  of  the  same  age  who 
came  seven  miles  on  foot  to  bring  her  a  stalk 
of  lilies.  She  had  seen  it  in  a  garden  where 
she  was  working,  had  asked  for  it,  and  '^  just 
ran  over  "  to  bring  it  to  her  friend.  Another 
model,  old  Seghi,  was  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  a  fine-looking  man,  with  fresh  color, 
whose  principal  grievance  was  that  his  chil- 
dren objected  to  his  dancing,  which  was  his 


favorite  amusement.  At  the  dance  after  a 
wedding  old  Seghi  outshone  everyone  else 
and  went  through  the  most  extraordinary 
performances. 

Vital  as  is  the  physical  side  of  conserving 
youth,  however,  its  true  fountain  is  in  our 
brain.  If  we  maintain  activity  of  its  cells  it 
quickens  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  vital 
organs,  gives  light  to  the  eyes,  preserves  the 
suppleness  of  the  body,  removes  to  a  distance 
illness,  age,  death  itself.  Remember  the  les- 
son of  the  bicycle ;  how  the  laboring  man  and 
the  busy  housekeeper,  ready  to  drop  from  the 
day's  work,  would  go  for  a  spin  and  return 
after  an  hour's  exercise  of  those  same  weary 
leg  muscles,  rested.  Body  ache  is  often  noth- 
ing but  brain  rust.  ''He  looks  much  older 
than  he  is,"  said  Von  Moltke  of  a  fellow- 
officer  ;  '  *  he  has  used  his  body  more  than  his 
mind."  Age  was  to  the  Frenchwoman  of  the 
salons  no  excuse  for  dulness.  To  the  very 
last  one  must  be  pointed,  animated,  alert. 
Because  an  age  has  come  when  ordinarily  the 
crust  of  custom  begins  to  encase  our  free 
spirits  is  exactly  the  reason  for  keeping  them 
elastic.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  the  career  of  Dr.  Richard  Storrs  was  that 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  that  career  was 
after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  began  his  career  as  a 
great  commander  in  1702,  when  he  was  fifty- 
two  years  old.  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  eve 
of  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  made  a  brilliant 
speech  in  Parliament.  Sophocles  wrote  his 
masterpiece  at  eighty.  Goethe  finished 
''Faust"  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Alfieri 
began  Greek  at  forty-seven,  and  at  fifty-four 
had  mastered  it.  Mrs.  Piozzi  preserved  her 
fine  faculties,  imagination,  and  unexampled 
vivacity  to  the  end.  On  her  eightieth  birth- 
day she  gave  a  great  ball,  concert,  and  supper 
in  the  public  rooms  at  Bath  to  over  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  opened  the  ball  herself. 
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Old  Lady  Grey  painted  beautifully,  though 
she  only  began  to  be  an  artist  when  she  was 
quite  an  old  woman.  She  always  went  out 
sketching  with  thirty-nine  articles,  which  one 
servant  called  over  at  the  door,  another  mur- 
muring **Here"  for  each  article,  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  should  be  left  behind. 

"  My  principal  indoor  amusements,"  wrote 
Lord  Dufferin,  when  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  ''are  sketching  and  painting.  I 
have  set  seriously  at  work  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  an  artist's  touch,  for  I  know  I  have 
an  eye  for  color  and  form,  and  if  I  can  once 
master  the  technical  facility  I  am  in  hopes  to 
throw  off  sketches  of  scenes  sufficiently  like 
to  be  pleasant  reminiscences.  I  am  deter- 
mined seriously  to  devote  as  much  of  my 
spare  time  to  drawing  as  I  can  possibly  do, 
to  make  it  the  solace  of  my  old  age.  In  three 
years'  time  I  ought  to  become  a  respectable 
amateur. "  At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  he  began 
studying  Persian,  learning  by  heart  sixteen 
thousand  words.  That  same  winter  he  read 
long  lists  of  Greek  classics,  carried  on  the 
Paris  embassy,  wrote  innumerable  letters, 
made  endless  speeches,  and  was  always  in 
society. 

On  the  longest  day  of  1900,  Watts,  the 
artist,  felt  that  he  must  make  the  most  of  the 
light,  so  he  got  up  to  paint  soon  after  three 
in  the  morning  and  painted  till  dark,  with 
only  a  few  minutes'  rest  now  and  then.  He 
was  eighty-three  years  old. 

What  is  Sarah  Bernhardt's  secret  of  per- 
petual youth,  that  while  past  the  age  of  six- 
ty she  thinks  nothing  of  playing  a  gigantic 
part  eight  or  nine  times  a  week;  entertains 
incessantly;  goes  to  parties  in  her  honor; 
gives  away  prizes ;  recites  for  charities ;  man- 
ages a  great  theatre ;  shoots,  fishes,  sails, 
plays  tennis;  is  an  accomplished  sculptor? 

Said  Browning's  good  pope: 

I  am  near  the  end,  but  still  not  at  the  end, 
And  till  the  very  end  is  trial  in  life. 

"  I  know  what  men  will  say  of  me,"  said  the 
historian  Green;  ''they  will  say,  'he  died 
learning.'"  That  is  what  the  bravest  souls 
have  ever  done.  Eighteen  months  before  the 
end  came  to  Herbert  Coleridge  he  was  told 
that  recovery  was  hopeless.  "Then,"  said 
he,  "I  must  begin  Sanscrit  to-morrow." 
Chevalier  Bunsen  roused  from  his  death- 
bed to  warn  his  sons  to  "watch  well  to  keep 
up  the  activity  of  life :  let  life  be  evermore 
livinsr." 
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IF,  as  Emerson  insisted,  we  are  fortified  by 
every  heroic  anecdote,  the  foregoing  list 
has  already  stiffened  our  shoulders  for  the 
load.  Are  we  not  too  prone,  however,  to  look 
on  advancing  years  as  the  bad  years?  Presi- 
dent D.C.Gilman  says  that  if  he  were  to  draw 
a  map  of  life  he  should  mark  the  age  of  seven- 
ty as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for  the 
cheer  of  those  who  are  doubling  this  cape  he 
would  show  that  it  leads  to  a  Pacific  Sea  with- 
in whose  bounds  lie  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Why 
not  take  that  rosy  view  of  the  situation  from 
one  who  is  himself  trying  it? 

To  meet  old  age  serenely,  as  a  friend, 
A  kind,  rough  friend  who,  if  he  bangs  the  door. 
Opens  at  least  unlooked-for  rifts  o'erhead. 
Sun-lighted  clefts  through  which  new  rays  may  pour. 

Free  from  the  distractions  of  life,  the  aged 
are  at  leisure  to  observe  and  admire.  "I 
never  knew,"  said  Cornaro,  "that 
the  world  was  beautiful  till  I  reached 
old  age."  Writing  at  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
he  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  known 
to  the  world  that  man  could  attain  to  an 
earthly  paradise  after  the  age  of  eighty;  but 
only  by  means  of  the  two  virtues  self-restraint 
and  temperance.  At  that  time  he  was  writ- 
ing eight  hours  a  day,  walking  and  singing 
many  other  hours,  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  abundant  in  labors  for  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Would  any  of  us  really  move  our  age  back 
ten  years?  At  twenty  we  look  forward  to 
thirty  as  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  but  when 
thirty  arrives  we  greet  it  with  a  laugh  of 
gratulation  that  the  rawness  of  twenty  is  past. 
At  thirty  we  are  furious  egoists;  at  forty  our 
centre  of  gravity  has  completely  shifted.  At 
fifty  we  have  learned  to  be  fairly  easy-going ; 
and  at  sixty  we  exclaim  with  Stevenson,  "To 
have  lived  a  generation  is  to  have  grown  at 
home  in  that  perplexing  element." 

Socrates  asked  the  aged  Cephalus,  at  whose 
house  the  conversation  on  the  "Republic" 
took  place,  how  he  found  old  age.  The  reply 
was:  "Old  men  flock  together,  and  at  our 
meetings  the  tale  of  my  acquaintances  usually 
is,  '  I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  drink,  the  pleasures 
of  life  are  fled  away ;  there  was  a  good  time 
once,  but  that  is  gone,  and  now  life  is  no 
longer  life.'  Some  of  them  lament  over  the 
slights  which  are  put  upon  them  by  their  re- 
lations. But  I  do  not  think  old  age  the  cause 
of  all  this.  How  well  I  remember  the  aged 
Sophocles  telling  how  peace  from  the  passions 
of  youth  had  come  with  age.     Certainly  it 
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has  a  great  sense  of  calm  and  freedom.  Of 
these  frequent  regrets  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  men's  ages,  but  in  their  characters  and 
tempers;  for  he  who  is  of  a  calm  and  happy 
nature  will  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of  age; 
but  he  who  is  of  an  opposite  disposition  will 
find  youth  and  age  equally  a  burden." 

Twenty  centuries  have  not  dimmed  the  san- 
ity of  that  statement.  The  fact  is  that  ''grow- 
ing is  like  falling — all  right  so  long  as  you 
keep  on;  the  trouble  comes  when  you  stop." 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  Lim- 
itations of  age,  like  those  of  sex,  place,  purse, 
are  little  more  than  barricades  raised  around 
us  to  test  our  strength  and  agility  in  leaping 
over  them.  The  power  of  learning  things 
does  not  stop  with  maturity ;  still  more  the 
power  of  being  worthy.  Those  of  us  in  mid- 
dle life  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  having  no 
one  to  point  out  to  us  our  shortcomings.  We 
are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  The 
human  being  who  is  not  criticised  is  not  cor- 
rected. Therefore  we  must  exercise  rigid 
self-criticism  if  we  would  not  have  our  peculi- 
arities extend  in  every  direction.  "We  can- 
not throw  habit  out  of  the  window.  It  must 
be  coaxed  downstairs  one  step  at  a  time." 
Nothing  mars  the  human  image  of  God  so 
swiftly  as  fretfulness  and  complaining.  If 
the  woman  of  advancing  years  feels  tempted 
to  grow  slovenly  in  the  niceties  of  pose  and 
expression,  or  in  her  dress,  let  her  check 
this  as  a  sin. 

The  surest  way  of  keeping  young,  how- 
ever, is  to  mingle  with  people,  to  choose  for 
our  companions  optimistic  temperaments, 
cultivate  their  point  of  view,  read  wholesome 
books,  frown  down  lugubrious  recitals  and 
overcome  the  tendency  to  brood  over  life's 
little  tragedies.  By  long  allowing  ourselves 
to  lack  in  wholesome  cheerfulness  we  even 
change  our  features,  that  outward  sign  of 
inward  beauty.  The  best  workers  are  those 
who  make  the  most  of  every  inch  of  sunlight. 
In  fact,  the  whole  secret  of  beauty  and  youth 
is  to  hold  cheer  in  the  heart.  Interest  in 
the  doings  of  our  fellows,  tactfully  expressed, 
a  capacity  to  listen  wdth  the  air  of  real  in- 
terest to  others'  affairs,  a  clarity  of  mind  on 
the  matters  of  the  day,  dignity  coupled  with 
graciousness — these  will  carry  an  older  per- 


son miles  bdyond  a  younger  one  in  the  gen- 
eral esteem.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  no  time  for  the  amenities  of  life  reaps 
the  reward  of  the  economical  old  German 
who  insisted  on  using  green  lumber  for  his 
fence.  The  boards  twisted  themselves  off 
the  posts,  the  posts  twisted  themselves  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  very  field  was  twisted 
into  furrows.  Life  i3  all  a  matter  of  saving 
and  spending,  as  Balzac's  fearful  allegory  of 
the  ''  Peau  de  Chagrin  "  has  it ;  and  the  irony 
of  the  whole  business  is  that  when  we  think 
we  save  we  often  spend;  while  spending  un- 
selfishly we  unexpectedly  make  gain.  "Are 
you  young  or  old?"  a  little  girl  asked  Lady 
Gifford;  "I  cannot  make  out."  She  replied, 
"My  dear,  I  have  been  a  great  while  young." 
Indeed,  youth  had  been  a  habit  with  her  so 
long  that  she  could  not  part  with  it.  Thdnk 
God  for  that  kind. 

Every  person  in  middle  life  or  past  it  should 
devote  some  portion  of  the  day  to  consecutive 
study.  Read  books  above  your  level.  Study 
the  problems  which  make  you  bring  all  your 
intellectual  energies  into  use.  "Those  are 
dangerous  days  in  middle  life,"  says  Mr. 
Howells,  "when  we  are  tempted  to  spare 
ourselves  and  let  a  present  feeble  perform- 
ance blight  the  fame  of  strenuous  per- 
formances in  the  past.  Gather  up  whatever 
remains  of  habit,  of  conscience,  of  native 
force,  and  put  it  into  effect.  Unless  you 
are  to  be  miserable  old  men  and  women  you 
must  have  the  habit  of  work." 

One  of  the  saddest  reflections  of  Dr.  John- 
son's life  was  that  he  knew  almost  as  much 
at  twenty-one  as  he  did  at  forty-nine.  Jowett 
said  that  he  hated  to  meet  a  man  he  knew 
ten  years  earlier  and  find  that  he  was  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  point,  neither  moderated  nor 
quickened  nor  experienced,  but  simply  stif- 
fened. "He  ought  to  be  beaten,"  was  his 
vigorous  comment.  As  we  get  older  we  ought 
to  know  ourselves  and  the  world  better,  yet 
be  indifferent  about  the  result  of  our  knowl- 
edge. The  secret  of  rest  is  to  live  and  act 
ever  on  a  higher  stage  of  life. 

D'ye  keep  your  birthdays  thankfully,  forgive, 
Grow  better,  gentler,  every  day  you  live?" 

queried  Horace.      Well,  why  not? 
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"The  Flowers,"  by  Seidenberg. 


AMERICAN  AND  RUSSIAN  PAINTING  IN 
THE   TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

THE  limitations  of  space  as  well  as  con- 
siderations of  unity  have  necessarily 
restricted  any  review,  in  this  place,  of 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  to  that  primary 
phase  of  the  subject— the  collection  itself. 

At  present,  in  the  second  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  collection  stands,  in  part,  the  result 
of  direct  choice  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion— in  part,  the  result  of  circumstances.  A 
general  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
placed  an  initial  emphasis  on  contemporary 
national  work.  Subsequently  the  detention  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House  of  the  Russian 
exhibit  of  painting  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, bringing  a  number  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  museum,  contributed  to  add  a  not 
inconsiderable  nucleus  for  a  Russian  collection. 
Had  the  works  of  these  two  latest  members 
in  the  family  of  art-producing  nations  been 
hung  in  juxtaposition  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, the  effect  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
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pelling  than  at  present.  "The  Torrent,"  by 
Aston  Knight,  hangs  beside  "The  Laying  of 
the  Kremlin,"  by  Djenyeef,  commemorative  of 
a  Slavic  custom  of  fifteenth  century  Russia; 
"The  Weaver,"  by  Popoff,  typical  of  Russian 
industrial  conditions,  opposite  the  "De  Pro- 
fundis"  (page  384),  by  Gustave  H.  Mosler.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  the  two  pictures, 
beyond  question  the  most  important  in  the 
collection  of  American  paintings,  draw  their 
setting  from  France;  while  the  eleven  ex- 
amples of  the  Russian  school,  in  its  approxi- 
mate two  centuries  of  Hfe  almost  identical 
in  age  with  our  own,  are  so  many  scenes  from 
the  changing  pageant  of  Russian  life.  The 
successive  canvases  by  Popoff,  Seidenberg  and 
Djenyeef  are  all  alike  painted  with  the  realism 
which  takes  no  account  of  abstractions,  and 
with  the  underlying  current  of  scepticism 
which  has  been  a  racial  heritage  from  its  long 
and  incoherent  struggle.  Those  of  Kahl, 
Kosheleff,  KondriavtsefT,  Bounin  and  Veltz  ad- 
equately represent  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
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landscape  and  landscape  genre;  Verestchagin 
the  problematic,  "Tcndenz"  f)icture;  Schmar- 
off  the  work  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  younger 
men  who  surround  Ref)in  and  remain  loyal,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  academy. 

In    the   first   room,    prominent   on   a  well- 
lighted  wall  sj)ace,  tlie  canvas  measuring  seven 


"The  Old  Mill,"  by  K.  H.  Kahl. 

by  twelve  feet,  hangs  possibly  the  most  widely 
known  picture  of  the  collection,  ''The  Golden 
Cloud,"  by  Vassili  Verestchagin,  The  picture 
is  in  illustration  of  a  passage  from  the  poem  en- 
titled ''The  Cliff,"  by  Lermontoff.  A  golden 
cloud,  on  which  reclines  Hghtly  the  pink  and 
white  form  of  the  maiden,  "Morning,"  has 
rested  on  the  mountain  top.  At  the  first  hint 
of  the  approaching  radiance  of  day,  the  cloud 
with  the  ecstatic  figure  floats  away,  leaving 
dejected  and  alone  the  figure  of  the  old  man 
who  surmounts  the  cliff. 

In  the  motif  we  recognize,  as  always  with 
Verestchagin,  the  philosopher  under  the  cloak 
of  the  painter.      In   the  bent  figure   is  em- 


bodied again  the  struggle  for  an  evanescent 
ideal — not  a  })olemic  against  war,  as  in  the 
three  hundred  lurid  pictures  by  his  hand  which 
hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Tretiakoff  Palace. 
In  this  instance,  almost  unique  in  his  artistic 
work,  a  plea  for  peace;  poetic  and  tender, 
widely  at  variance  with  the  life  of  a  man  who 
fought  "like  a  Caucasian,"  and 
then  painted  war  as  a  sermon 
against  it,  who  painted  its  rav- 
ages with  an  eye  of  such  precision 
as  to  alarm  the  authorities,  who 
forbade  their  reproduction,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  comprehen- 
sive expression  of  the  ruling 
thought  of  a  life-time.  In  the 
lifting  hght,  cool,  crisp,  golden 
atmosphere  and  altogether  suc- 
cessful suggestion  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  things  before  the  dew  has 
been  brushed  from  the  world, 
it  remains  typical  of  Verest- 
chagin's  handling,  high-keyed 
and  a  trifle  thin. 

On  the  wall  opposite,  "The 
Lady  in  the  Vehicle,"  by  T.  N. 
Schmaroff,  unlike  the  prevail- 
ing pictures  in  the  collection,  in 
that  there  is  no  underlying 
social  or  political  problem,  still 
evinces  a  kinship  in  the  ana- 
lytical method  of  its  treatment. 
Against  the  predominating 
black  and  gray  of  the  back- 
ground, there  are  two  notes  of 
color,  the  white  of  the  faces  and 
filmy  white  of  the  lace  on  hat 
and  mantle,  and  the  tones  of  red 
increasing  from  the  dull  red- 
brown  of  the  glove  of  the  man 
to  the  deeper  red  of  her  lady- 
ship's corals,  and  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
bright  crimson  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  as  it 
seems  to  revolve  before  us.  A  few^  great  sweeps 
of  the  brush  and  a  single  psychological  mo- 
ment is  portrayed  with  all  the  power  of  genius. 
The  color  of  the  pigment  in  the  woman's 
dress,  coat  and  furs  is  all  the  same.  The 
textures  and  values  have  been  secured  almost 
entirely  by  the  brush  work  and  by  the  conse- 
quent, different  reflective  qualities  of  the  light 
coming  to  the  eye.  The  paint  in  places  seems 
to  have  been  dragged  on  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  it  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  but  only  after  almost 
an  upheaval  of  the  jury.     Whistler  once  de- 
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dared  it  showed  twenty  years  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  its  creator. 

Remarkable  as  an  example  of  exquisite 
color  harmony,  of  unusual  technical  interest 
and  equally  pleasing  in  the  absence  of  the 
problematical  element  is  *'The  Old  Mill,"  by 
K.  H.  Kahl  (page  382).  Its  charm  lies  in  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  its  handling.  The 
palette  knife  seems  to  have  been  used  exclu- 
sively; the  work  of  modelling,  the  suggestion  of 
texture  and  selection  of  color  performed  un- 
erringly and  forcefully.  No  part  of  the  canvas 
has  been  touched  twice  with  color,  the  result 
being  a  wonderfully  crisp,  vibrant  effect,  char- 
acteristic of  all  of  the  group  of  eighteen  can- 
vases by  this  artist,  at  the  exposition.  His 
"End  of  a  Summer  Day"  is  also  owned  by 
Toledo  Museum. 

Of  less  technical  individuality,  the  canvases 
of  Seidenberg,  Djenyeef  and  Popoff  are,  in  the 
realism  of  their  treatment,  artistic  acquisitions 
of  decided  merit. 

"The  Weaver,"  by  Popoff,  the  picture  of  a 
girl  with  the  agony  of  despair  in  her  face, 
stooped  shoulders  and  listless  fingers,  is  a 
subtle  arrangement  of  browns.  The  brown 
oi  the  pine  walls,  of  the  stuff  on  the  loom  and 
of  the  woolen  dress  diminish  to  a  saffron  in  the 
girl's  face,  the  whole  enveloped  in  the  slanting 
ray  of  thin  sunlight.  Here,  at  last,  is  a  painter 
who  has  neither  approached  his  subject  as  a 
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"The  Weaver,"  by  Popoff. 

preacher  against  prevailing  industrial  condi- 
tions, nor  as  a  technician  using  his  brush  in  the 
service  of  didacticism,  but  one  w^ho  paints  con- 
ditions as  he  sees  them — a  realist  in  its  best  pres- 
ent embodiment  by  the  Russian  "ambulant." 

"The  Plowers,"  by  Seidenberg  (page  381), 
and  "The  Laying  of  the  Kremlin,"  by  Djenyeef, 
painted  with  all  the  power  of  virile  technique, 
are  interesting  examples  of  the  modern  histori- 
cal work — the  salient  feature  of  which  seems 
to  be  the  imputation  of  an  actuality  in  addi- 
tion to  mere  ethnographical  accuracy. 

"The  Plowers"  bears,  perhaps,  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  "Burlaky"  of  Repin. 
In  the  straining  figures  of  the  three  men  and 
the  woman  who,  hitched  with  shackled  hands 
to  the  plough  or  ralo,  are  driven  afield  be- 
fore a  rustic  despot,  is  the  motif  of  Repin  in  de- 
picting his  weary  line  of  creatures  who  drag 
their  heavy  grain-ship  across  the  sandy  flats. 
Vigorous  in  handling,  the  predominating  color 
is  red.  The  artist,  sufficiently  appreciating  the 
psychological  effect  to  be  produced,  selected 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  foliage  added  its 
touch  of  red.  The  freshly  turned  furrows 
show  an  occasional  touch  of  the  same  color;  the 
bodies  of  the  ploughers,  unaccustomed  to  the 
exposure,  are  burned  and  red;  the  hour  chosen 
that  in  which  the  sun  sinks  red  behind  the 
western  horizon. 


"De  Profundis,"  by  Gustave  H.  Mosler. 


Sensational,  overdramatic,  problematic  with 
a  tendency  to  Slavic  unrestraint  and  opulence 
of  color,  there  are  in  this  canvas,  as  in  the  whole 
school,  the  alleviating  elements  of  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  racial  consciousness,  which  are  its 
most  distinguishing  features. 

Of  our  national  school  there  is  the  nucleus 
for  an  interesting  collection.  *'The  Jung- 
frau,"  by  Chas.  C.  Curran;  "Afield,"  a  char- 
acteristic picture  by  Osthaus,  whose  studio 
stands  in  close  proximity  to  the  museum;  ''The 
Bisharin  INIinstrel,"  quite  removed  from  the 
usual,  carefully  constructed  genre  of  Henry 
Mosler;  "De  Profundis,"  by  his  son,  the  late 
Gustave  H.  Mosler;  "The  Torrent,"  a  strong 
rendition  by  Aston  Knight,  and  "The  Pigeon 
Girl,"  of  Walter  Shirlaw  {loaned),  would  be  a 
fairly  representative  list  of  the  principal  can- 
vases. Add  to  this  Jourdan's  "The First  Step  " 
(page  383),  a  Jozan  fruit  genre  and  a  few  can- 
vases of  the  contemporary  Dutch  school  and  the 
list  would  be  complete.  "The  Torrent,"  a  gold 
medal  picture  of  the  salon  of  1905,  shows  a 
cold  gray  day  on  a  Normandy  trout-stream. 
Broadly  handled,  rapidly  painted  and  let  alone 
■ — the  brush  was  not  touched  to  it  in  the  studio 


— it  possesses  all  the  truth  and  freshness  of  a 
sketch.  In  this  canvas  and  in  nearly  all  of  his 
late  work  Knight  has  set  out  to  paint  water  run- 
ning away  from  the  observ^er  rather  than  toward 
him.  Water  flowing  down  the  canvas  at  least 
assists  the  imagination  of  the  layman,  and, 
whether  or  not  the  painting  of  it  flowing  upwards 
and  away  is  the  more  difficult,  it,  at  least,  ap- 
peals to  Knight  as  the  more  interesting  problem. 
"De  Profundis"  would  easily  take  rank 
with  "The  Torrent "  as  one  of  the  two  most  in- 
teresting pictures  of  the  national  collection. 
Painted  in  Brittany,  it  shows  a  Breton  peas- 
ant beside  his  plough,  his  he^d  bare  and  bowed 
in  prayer.  Across  the  hill  a  funeral  procession 
is  passing.  The  horses  stand,  their  heads  hung 
low  with  a  fatigue  which  seems  almost  human 
sympathy  with  the  moment's  solemnity.  The 
dark  brown  earth  laid  bare  by  the  furrow,  ex- 
haling an  almost  perceptible  dampness,  the 
dull  color  of  the  day — all  bear  out  admirably 
what  the  Germans  would  call  the  "Stimmung" 
of  the  picture.  Executed  with  all  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  youth,  it  yet  has  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  a  certain  mild  reverence  for  the  academy. 

Cora  E.  Wells. 


DrmvH  by  jr.  J.  Ayhvard. 

SHIPS  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AT  NIGHT. 
A  great  searchlight  hung  from  the  bows  makes  the  road  clear  as  day. 

— "The  West  in  the  Orient." — Page  448. 
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HOW   THEY    RAMMED   THE    DERELICT 

By  W.  J.  Aylward 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


FURIOUS  Northwester 
was  sweeping  across  the 
Lower  Bay.  Its  scythe-hke 
edge  cutting  the  tops  off  the 
short,  stubbly  chop,  and 
clearing  its  broad  reaches  of 
all  life  save  the  seemingly  deserted,  discon- 
solate looking  coal -barges  and  schooners 
at  anchor,  facing  its  blast.  Like  a  gigantic 
Rodin  it  wrought  in  icy  heaps  along  the  lee 
shore  grotesquely  exaggerated  images  of  the 
craft,  wharves  and  sheds  beneath  that,  in 
the  misty  spoon-drift  flung  from  the  water, 
glistened  resplendent  as  purest  marble  shot 
with  green,  in  the  pale  wintry  sun. 

Into  this  not  over-cosy  vestibule  of  New 
York  a  big  liner  snuffled  in  through  the 
Narrows  and  dropped  her  huge  patent  an- 
chor wath  a  great  splash  and  rattling  of 
chain  at  Quarantine,  glad,  it  seemed,  for  a 
respite  from  the  terrible  buffeting  she  had 
received  outside. 

With  great  knobs  and  hummocks  of  ice 
forward,  vaguely  suggesting  details  about 
her  decks,  and  elephantine  masses  of  white 
instead  of  trim  spars  and  rigging,  she  seemed 
more  like  a  wedding-cake  representation  of 
gray-bearded  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  rather 
than  the  smart,  sleek,  well-groomed  lady 
she  really  was. 

From  Plimsoll-mark  to  boat-deck,  grim 
winter  had  left  his  impress  upon  her.  About 
the  cabins,  boats  and  davits,  fantastic  fes- 
toons of  brittle,  crackly  ice  sharply  slanting 
aft,  gave  the  impression  of  the  ship  still 
driving  on.  Through  the  sheathing  on  her 
high  sides,  dotted  with  rows  of  tiny  frozen- 
over  port  holes,  her  coat  of  shiny  black 
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showed  dull  gray,  save  where,  in  great  leop- 
ard-like spots  the  ice  had  fallen  away. 
Forward,  the  steam,  keeping  her  anchor 
cables  free,  poured  out  of  her  enormous 
hawse-pipes  in  a  miniature  cloud,  suggest- 
ing the  breath  of  a  spent  animal  on  the 
frosty  air. 

The  chain  began  crawling  into  cover  with 
a  harsh,  metallic  rattle,  bringing  the  anchor 
home;  the  little  Quarantine  tug  scurried 
back  into  its  snug  retreat,  making  a  great 
smother  in  the  wind-chop  that  slapped  vi- 
ciously against  the  side  of  the  big  vessel, 
slowly  moving  up  toward  the  crenelated 
and  towered  town.     The  big  ship  was  in. 

To  the  Hydrographic  Office  she  reported 
having  seen  a  derelict,  a  familiar  one  to  the 
log  books  of  the  Revenue  Service  and  Coast 
Survey,  that  somehow  had  always  eluded 
capture.  By  the  time  she  reached  her  pier 
the  Marine  Man,  keen  for  some  thrilling 
tale  of  the  sea,  because  of  the  severe  weath- 
er, had  his  copy,  and  after  the  ship  had  her 
lines  out  and  was  snug  in  her  berth  he 
sought  the  captain,  got  the  "worst  in  thirty 
years'  experience," — which  he  already  had 
down  on  his  account  and  didn't  want,  but 
got  him  going  on  floating  wrecks,  about 
which  he  did  want  something  badly. 

"Derelict?  Yes,  w^e  did  sight  one,  day 
before  yesterday  on  Georges." 

"Close  shave?" 

"Not  much!" 

In  fact  the  captain  pooh-poohed  the  very 
idea  of  anything  happening  while  he  was 
about,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  been  on 
the  bridge,  and  he  had  been  on  the  bridge 
for  the  last  forty-eight  hours;  living  on  cof- 
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fee  and  sandwiches  liad  not  sweetened  his 
disposition  anv,  and  lie  was  cross;  it  was 
diflicult  to  make  out  whether  at  the  poor  old 
storm-wracked  hulk,  for  getting  in  his  way, 
or  at  the  blooming  Yankees  whom  he 
seemed  to  hold  responsible  for  its  being  off 
their  coast. 

The  captain  was  a  great  favorite  among 
the  women  ])assengers  and  took  himself,  his 
position  and  his  ship  very  seriously. 

It  was  all  absorbed  by  the  Marine  Man  as 
"good  stuff,"  but  the  "eye  witnesses"  gave 
him  his  story  after  all,  and  were  fair  game  as 
they  sat  about  the  saloon  tables  waiting  their 
turn  to  declare  their  goods  and  chattels  be- 
fore the  uniformed  customs  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  It  was  most  remarkable 
the  number  of  passengers  who  had  seen 
the  derelict — from  their  bunks  apparently 
— at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  gray  light,  long 
before  the  steward  brought  their  tea  and 
toast. 

The  story  grew  till  the  dread  menace  had 
almost  scraped  the  paint  from  the  ship's 
side;  and  the  newspaper  man  did  full  jus- 
tice to  it.  As  another  liner  had  limped  in 
not  a  week  before  with  her  head  drooping 
and  forward  compartment  full  of  water 
from  having  stubbed  her  toe  against  some- 
thing or  other  at  sea  (they  never  found  out 
w^hat),  and  news  being  scarce  that  day,  the 
story  had  a  front  page  under  a  heading  that 
more  than  did  justice  to  it.  The  editorial 
writer,  in  a  pithy  paragraph  on  "Needless 
menaces  to  shipping  on  our  coast,"  took  a 
few  flings,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  at  those  in 
high  places;  the  "Screamer"  took  it  up, 
and  in  its  evening  edition,  under  the  caption 
"Why  is  a  Navy?"  in  long  primer,  asked 
the  down-trodden  union  man  why  he  was 
taxed  for  the  support  of  aristocrats  in  idle- 
ness who  manoeuvred  in  the  summer  time 
off  Newport  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  op- 
pressors of,  etc.,  etc.  Only  the  Boston 
Transcriber,  in  a  few  carefully  worded  sen- 
tences, observed  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  and  safer  were  the  steamship  compa- 
nies to  allow  their  captains  to  really  obey  the 
spirit  of  the  law  regarding  speed  in  fogs, 
rather  than  compel  them  to  rush  pell-mell 
through  them  with  a  turn  or  two  less  revo- 
lutions of  the  propeller  per  hour  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  it. 

Protests  began  to  reach  Washington, 
whence  warnings  had  already  been  sent  to 
ship-masters.    It  had  been  reported  off  the 


Delaware  Capes,  and  later  south-east  of 
Sandy  Hook,  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Stream. 

A  Norwegian  bark,  its  windmill  pumj) 
going,  having  a  sprung  foreyard,  with  char- 
acteristic economy,  took  one  from  the  dere- 
lict to  replace  it,  and  set  the  wreck  afire.  It 
was  now  making  easting  in  the  track  of 
western  ocean  traffic,  and  something  had 
to  be  done  as  the  few  spasmodic  efforts  to 
find  it  had  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

Altogether  the  few  soggy  timbers  aimless- 
ly meandering  about  the  ocean  stirred  up 
quite  a  little  furore,  and  caused  immensely 
more  notice  than  the  poor  craft  ever  did  in 
her  long  life  spent  in  patiently  carrying  deals. 
She  w^as  a  tight  little  brig  in  her  day,  the 
pride  and  hope  of  half  the  population  of  the 
little  cove  down  on  the  Bay  Shore  where 
she  was  launched  nearly  twoscore  years 
before. 

During  her  years  of  faithful  serv^iceshe 
was  unknown  to  fame,  never  mentioned  in 
print  save  on  the  last  page.  In  the  shipping 
news,  tucked  in  among  the  "arrivals," 
would  be,  perhaps,  "Brig  Nancy  Dell, 
Benson,  St.  John's,  N. B.,with  lumber,"  or 
fish,  maybe — better  yet,  a  fine  fragrant  car- 
go of  molasses,  rum  and  coffee  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Never  did  she  dream  that  from  the  roll- 
top  desk  of  a  mighty  Bureau  Chief  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  sent  the  orders  for  her  de- 
struction, that  somehow  dropped  from  the 
sky  down  the  wireless  mast  into  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Boston. 

The  admiral  in  charge  read  the  warlike 
tone  of  the  orders  to  "  Send  first  available 
ship  at  once  to  find  and  destroy  derelict  last 
reported  in  lat.  40°  44'  N.,  long.  60  W. — 
Tompkins." 

The  admiral  thought  over  the  list  of  ships 
in  commission  undergoing  repairs,  in  the 
various  stages  of  unreadiness,  at  the  yard, 
and  smiled  as  he  endorsed  the  orders  over 
to  the  captain  of  the  Alaska,  first-class  bat- 
tleship, just  in  from  a  Southern  cruise  for 
the  holidavs. 

Said  captain  did  not  smile,  and  what  he 
hsid  growled  when  he  read  the  orders,  the  or- 
derly repeated  to  the  mess  with  much  glee  at 
dinner.  "  But  orders  is  orders,"  and  when 
the  Executive  appeared,  the  skipper  passed 
the  word  that  brought  groans  from  all  hands 
forward;  and  dowm  in  the  fire-room,  where 
there  were  no  officers  to  hear,  the  firemen^ 
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deftly  shooting  the  coal  in  through  the  glow- 
ing doors,  morah'zed  on  the  state  of  a  man's 
mind  who  goes  into  the  Navy,  anyhow;  the 
quarter  gunner  repeated  to  the  rookie  who 
was  hclj)ing  clean  the  breech-lock  of  the  8- 
inch,  the  old,  old  plaint  of  the  sad  sea-dog, 
originated  by  the  first  man  enlisted,  that 
"the  service  is  going  to  the  devil." 

Ashore,  orders  for  wet  and  drv  nourish- 

7  ^ 


Roads.  Once  clear  of  them  and  cut  where 
the  channel  broadens  beyond  the  Forts,  the 
captain's  mind  was  free  to  think  again  on 
his  errand.  At  the  end  of  his  impatient 
walk  from  the  engine-room  telegraph  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  to  the  executive 
officer  (as  duly  reported  forward  by  the 
quarter-master)  and  said:  "  It's  a  fine  state 
of  affairs  when  a  first-rate  is  sent  on  a  rev- 
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ment  for  a  grand  "blow-out"  were  hastily 
countermanded  by  the  "refreshment  com- 
mittee"; the  match  between  the  Dakota'' s 
Pet  and  the  Pride  of  the  Alaska  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  as  was  the  settlement 
of  the  long-mooted  question  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Fleet  as  to  the  better  of  the  two ; 
the  minstrel  performers  lost  interest  in  their 
make-ups,  and  Jackie's  usual  abundance 
of  philosophy  for  once  seemed  lacking. 

Almost  before  she  had  snuggled  comfort- 
ably into  it,  the  Alaska  backed  out  of  her 
berth,  swung  around,  headed  down  the 
harbor  and  threaded  her  way  in  and  out  of 
the  heavily  laden  vessels  at  anchor  in  the 


enue  cutter's  errand,  like  any  gunboat";  and 
more  in  a  similar  vein. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  man  at  the 
wheel — the  only  man  on  deck — of  a  fisher- 
man beating  up  to  T  wharf,  catching  the 
wash  of  the  war-ship  just  right  to  drench 
him,  cursed  'em  for  a  "pack  o'  dudes 
that  go  to  sea  in  such  a  blankety-blank, 
double-blank  hurry  because  they  had  noth- 
ing in  the  (more  blanks)  w^orld  to  do  when 
they  got  there." 

But  the  Alaska  didn't  care,  nor  even  stop 
to  listen,  and  went  down  the  Bay  like  a 
streak  under  four  bells,  with  a  great  plume 
of  black  smoke  overhead  and  an  immense 
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snovv-l);ink  of  foam  rollin*^  uj)  before  her 
snul^-noscd  Ik)ws,  as  though  she  liad  very 
much  to  do  and  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be 
through  with  it. 

'Tut  her,"  she  said,  "against  steel-clad, 
twelve-inch  rilles  and  she'll  show  you  how 
she  can  fight;  but  derelicts!  excuse  her, 
please.  Of  course,  they  have  their  uses, 
making  most  amusing  targets  of  a  fine  day, 
and  afterward  a  chance  to  test  torpedoes, 
mines  and  things;  but  to  go  chasing  around 
over  half  the  ocean  just  to  sink  a  rotten  old 
hulk!  Did  any  self-respecting  battleship 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?" 

And  the  engines  pounding  below%  and  the 
screws  whirling  in  the  froth  astern,  echoed : 

Ever  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
Such  a  thing — such  a  thing, 

Ever  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
Such  a  thing — such  a  thing. 

And  the  ship  snorted,  "  quite  ridiculous," 
and  merely  nodded  in  reply  to  the  Hght- 
ship's  friendly  greeting,  as  she  ploughed 
into  the  now  lumpy  seas,  tossing  them  aside 
impatiently. 

In  the  chart-house  the  captain,  executive 
oflEicer  and  navigator,  carefully  computing 
tides,  currents  and  winds,  were  trying  to 
figure  out  a  possible  track-chart  for  the 
silent  voyager.  Night  came  and  went,  but 
the  day  broke  with  the  broad  expanse  of 
sea  and  sky  empty  save  for  the  sails  of  a 
schooner,  fisherman  likely,  hove-towith  the 
lazy,  indifferent  air  of  a  vessel  at  sea  bound 
nowhere. 

The  Alaska  bore  down  and  hailed  the 
Slade  Gorton  oi  Gloucester,  "baitin'-up" 
for  a  second  set.  The  schooner  jumped  a 
bit  in  a  sea  that  gently  rolled  the  big  fighter 
off  her  weather  quarter.  The  crews  of 
each,  silently  eyeing  each  other  as  they 
listened  to  their  respective  commanders, 
made  mental  notes  for  future  comment. 
''Sails"  spotting  the  unmended  rent  in  the 
clew  of  the  jib;  "Chips"  making  note  of 
the  badly  finished  jumbo-boom,  but  admir- 
ing her  fine,  clean  lines.  "Paints"  criti- 
cally surveying  the  bare  planking  where  the 
dories  had  long  since  rubbed  off  the  paint; 
while  the  bo'sun's-mate  was  scandalized  at 
the  weathered  spars  and  untarred  rigging. 

The  crew  of  the  fisherman  grouped  about 
the  trunk  cabin  in  a  seemingly  inextricable 
tangle  of  trawd-tubs,  bait,  gear  and  men, 
stared  back  with  the  scorn  of  the  sea-toiler 
for  the  man  in  uniform. 


"(iood  morning.  Captain,"  through  a 
mega|)hone,  from  the  ])ridge. 

"  (jood-mornin',  sir,"  was  the  jjnjmpt 
and  rather  expectantly  curious  reply. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  floating  wreck,  dis- 
masted and  barely  afloat,  reported  last 
Tuesday  hereabouts.  Seen  anything  of 
her?" 

"Can't  sav  as  I  kin  'less  it's  what  we 
passed  during  the  night;  watch  thought 
'twas  a  sleepin'  whale — close  aboard,  too; 
mebbe  it's  that  wrack  you're  lookin'  for." 

"Where  did  you  say  you  passed  it?'^ 
bawled  the  megaphone. 

The  fisherman's  skipper  went  to  the  bin- 
nacle, pushed  back  the  slide  and  with  flat- 
tened, vertical  palm  got  a  rough  bearing 
from  the  compass.  "  Come  down  here  from 
the  no'the'n  edge  of  Georges  last  evenin'^ 
— fair  w^ind,  makin'  eight  knots,  about — 
close  on  to  midnight  watch  on  deck  thought 
they  passed  suthin'" — reflectively — "that 
would  make  it.  Lemme  see";  he  reached 
in  his  hand  and  drew  out  a  much-thumbed 
chart.  "No'the,  b'East,  thirty  mile,  and  I 
call'ate  you'll  find  shell  gravel  at  eight  fath- 
oms on  the  spot;  can't  miss  it." 

"  Thank  you.  Captain;  I'm  having  a  cask 
of  new^spapers  thrown  overboard  for  you ; 
wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  successful 
trip." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  wishin'  you  the  same, 
Hope  you'll  find  that  derelick." 

The  Alaska  rushed  away  on  her  new- 
scent,  and  the  spell  was  broken  aboard  botk 
vessels.  Sam  Peebles  of  the  Slade  Gorton 
could  hold  in  no  longer.  Sending  the  super- 
fluous tobacco-juice  neatly  to  leeward,  he 
blurted  out:  "Did  you  see  that  freckled- 
faced  deck-swab  with  his  head  through  the 
port  under  the  anchor?  Hope  I'll  meet 
him  on  Atlantic  Avenoo  some  day.  I'll 
show  him!"  Sam  thus  opened  the  con- 
versation, and  the  pounding  bait  knives, 
went  no  faster  than  their  loosened  tongues, 
for  things  to  talk  about  are  rather  scare  after 
a  few  weeks  at  sea. 

And  the  sea-lawyers  on  the  berth-deck, 
aboard  the  war-ship,  after  a  heated  debate,, 
clinched  their  arguments  with:  "  But  think 
of  the  grub  they  get  wdd  mince  pie,  dough- 
nuts and  coffee  for  a  mug-up  any  time  o'' 
night  for  the  reachin'  for  it." 

Not  having  that  sixth  sense  that  enables- 
a  fisherman  to  feel  his  w^ay  with  the  lead 
anywhere  in  soundings — by  smelling  ther 


A  fisherman  ....   cursed  'em  for  a  "pack  o'  dudes." — -Page 


bottom,  a  quarter-master  contemptuously 
put  it — the  Alaska  didn't  find  shell  gravel 
or  any  other  kind  of  gravel,  clay,  mud  or 
bottom  of  any  sort,  at  eight  fathoms  on  the 
spot  designated,  or  as  near  as  she  could  come 
to  it.  The  strategy  board  in  the  chart- 
house  pored  over  the  map  again  and  the 
course  was  changed  a  trifle,  but  not  her 
slow  speed. 

The  lookout  was  sharp  from  each  fight- 
ing-top, and,  in  fact,  from  every  vantage 
point.  Eyes  keen  as  a  hawk's  swept  the 
gray  expanse  of  water — there  was  still  time. 


with  luck — but  luck  seemed  to  be  against 
them,  and  as  the  Alaska  steamed  aimlessly 
eastward,  the  chances  for  finding  the  dere- 
elict  seemed  rather  slim. 

Besides,  there  was  a  hint  of  bad  weather 
in  the  overcast  sky,  and  a  feel  of  snow  in 
the  air,  with  a  falling  glass.  Surely  it  would 
never  do  to  return  and  acknowledge  defeat 
by  a  drifting  hulk.  The  fighting  spirit 
was  up. 

''  Sail-ho ! "     Everybody  jumped. 

But  it  was  only  the  smoke  of  a  liner  to  the 
eastward,  w^hich  grew,  and  with  it,  like  a 
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mail  train,  came  herself,  up  one  horizon  and 
down  the  other,  with  just  time  to  answer, 
*'Not  sighted  any."  '^ Compliments  of 
the  season,"  ''good-bye,"  and  hurried  on 
with  her  rail  full  of  waving  hats  and  flut- 
tering handkerchiefs,  and  trailing  behind 
her  with  feathery  smoke,  the  faint  echo  of 
a  cheer. 

The  course  was  changed  a  bit  to  the 
southward  and  more  headway  given  the 
ship.  ]Mess  call  had  just  gone  and  it  was 
getting  dark  when : 

''Wreck  ho-a!  !" 

All  rushed  to  the  side,  then  paused  for  the 
answer  to  the  bridge.  The  lookout  was  a 
public  character  and  knew  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  very  deliberate  and  professional 
in  his  answer.  "T'ree — points — for'ad — 
stah-b'd — beam — sir. " 

All  heads  turned  as  one  in  the  direction 
indicated,  but  it  w^as  only  when  a  sea  lifted 
it  that  the  needle-like  stump  of  a  mast  ap- 
peared against  the  sky.  Like  a  huge  and 
hungry  beast  the  ship  swung  about  and 
rushed  upon  her  quarry. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  stand- 
ing above  it,  as  near  as  prudence  would 
permit,  while  the  Captain  and  Executive 
Officer  carefully  examined,  through  their 
glasses,  the  water-soaked,  blackened  tim- 
bers of  the  storm-beaten  hulk  over  whose 
gaping  decks,  like  a  half-tide  rock,  the  seas 
rolled  unceasing,  toyed  with  the  long  sea- 
weed that  clung  like  a  mermaid's  hair  to  her 
stanchions,  and  played  hide-and-seek  in 
her  hold. 

Her  cracked  bell,  green  with  verdigris, 
still  hung  in  its  place  on  the  sampson-post, 
and  with  each  wallowing  lurch  and  roll 
croaked  a  dismal  knell.  A  gull  which  had 
followed  the  w' ar-ship  perched  comfortably 
on  the  splintered  mast,  his  white,  clean  lit- 
tle body  emphasizing  the  utter  desolation  of 
his  surroundings.  The  captain  closed  the 
conversation  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  her  by  growling:  "Damned  thing 
isn't  worth  a  torpedo — we'll  ram  her;  guess 
it's  safe."     And  sharply:   "Orderly!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!" 

"Tell  the  Officer  of  the  Deck  to  call  gen- 
eral quarters  and  prepare  to  ram." 

The  thin  piercing  notes  of  the  bugle  were 
followed  by  the  quick  systematic  movements 
of  a  w^ell-disciplined  crew,  battle  hatches 
slammed  to;  awning  and  rail  stanchions 
were  folded  to  the  deck ;  boats  were  covered 
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with  tarpaulins;  fire-hose  was  led,  and  the 
bo'sun  went  about  chalking  unessentials 
"overboard."  With  machine-like  smooth- 
ness the  fighting  ship  went  through  her  pa- 
ces, contemptuously  practising  on  a  de- 
spised adversary.  Gradually  the  bustle 
subsided  into  an  expectant  stillness,  broken 
by  the  tremulous  sob  of  escaping  steam, 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  lithe  young  Di- 
vision Officers  as  with  military  tread  they 
crossed  the  solid,  gently-heaving  decks, 
brought  their  heels  together  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  saluted  and  reported  their 
separate  divisions,  "Ready,  sir,"  and 
wheeled  about. 

When  the  last  had  been  heard  from,  the 
Executive  Officer  turned  on  his  heel,  saluted, 
and  reported  to  the  Captain,  "Ship  is 
ready,  sir." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Bennett;  half-speed 
ahead,  ram  amidships." 

The  engine  throbbed  in  answer  to  the 
clang  of  the  telegraph  and  as  the  ship  gath- 
ered way  "Collision  quarters!"  rang  outin 
the  gathering  gloom.  The  subdued  metal- 
lic sound  of  closing  bulk-head  doors  came 
from  below ;  the  men  dropped  prone  to  the 
deck  at  their  stations. 

The  foam  mounted  higher  and  higher  on 
her  bows  as  the  ship,  in  a  great  half-circle, 
swung  about  and  came  on  from  the  other 
side.  There  were  a  few^  moments  of  sus- 
pense, and  impatience  for  the  men  who 
couldn't  see  the  fun,  then  a  tearing,  grind- 
ing crash,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  white 
water  falling  on  the  fo'castle;  the  engines 
were  stopped  and  the  cruel  ram  slid  through 
with  scarce  a  shudder  to  the  ship.  There 
w^as  a  scraping  of  jagged,  black,  dripping 
timbers  when,  for  a  moment,  they  reached 
up  from  the  smother  of  foam  alongside  and 
settled  wearily  back  as  the  poor  thing  went 
through  her  agony  and  disappeared. 

The  Captain  lowered  his  binoculars  di- 
rected over  the  wake  where  the  troubled 
waters  were  dotted  w'ith  wreckage,  slipped 
them  into  their  leathern  case  and  turned 
aw^ay.  "Return  full  speed  to  the  yard  at 
once,  Mr.  Bennett."  And  he  went  below 
to  his  dinner. 

There  was  a  brief  entry  in  the  ship's  log 
under  the  date,  Dec.  23d,  a  mere  sentence: 
But  the  log  of  the  Nancy  Dell,  Brig,  from 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  for  St.  Georges, 
Bermudas,  with  box-shooks  and  staves, 
and  abandoned  at  sea,  was  closed  forever. 
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THE    TOWERS    OF    BABEL 


By  Arthur   Davison   Fickc 


/  came  upon  them  in  the  waste, 
Building  with  eager,  jevered  haste 
Each  one  his  tower  which  jroni  the  sod 
Might  lift  him  up  to  speak  with  God. 


One  cried:  Beyond  the  gates  of  light 
Abide  those  forms  whose   shadows  move 
On  earth,  and  hope  and  toil  and  love 
And,  in  the  end,  turn  back  to  night. 

The  world  is  less  than  a  faint  dream. 
Even  the  beauty  which  we  see 
Comes  from  afar  and  tremblingly 
Like  amber  sunlight  in  a  stream. 


II 


With  shining  eyes  another  said  : 
Ah,  twine  the  roses  round  your  head, 
And  love  earth's  beauty  while  you  may 
Ere  it  and  you  shall  both  be  dead. 

For  never  beauty  of  the  skies, 
Nor  far-off,  vague  infinities 
Was  half  so  perfect  as  the  light 
That  shines  within  a  woman's  eyes. 

The  living  loveliness  of  form, 
The  joy  of  colors  rich  and  warm — 
Ah,  let  the  senses  drink  their  fill — 
Who  knows  how  soon  may  come  the  storm  ? 

Ill 

Another  glanced  aside  and  smiled — 
Aye,  let  the  senses  have  their  will. 
But  hope  not  like  a  foolish  child 
Thy  bitter  longing  thus  to  still. 

Taste  all  life's  sweetness  ere  it  wane; 
But  know,  even  as  thou   drainest  it  dry. 
Satiety,  a  deeper  bane 
Than  all  death's  pompous  tragedy. 


IV 


A  fourth  stood  far  apart,  with  gaze 
That  dreamed  along  the  heavens'  bright 

ways. 
He  said:  Within  the  halls  of  morn 
A  sacred  Loveliness  is  born. 
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Ah,  few  have  eyes  to  see  her  there, 
Clad  in  the  glory  of  her  hair. 
But  to  those  few  she  is  more  sweet 
Than  life,  and  all  the  days  of  it. 

Toward    her    I    strain,   though    few    can 

follow. 
Into  the  chambered  heavens'  hollow. 
Some  day,  when  human  souls  grow  fair, 
All  men  shall  turn,  and  see  her  there. 


V 


Roughly  another  cried  aloud: 
You  wander  in  a  madness  cloud. 
Naught  can  be  fair  that  cannot  be 
Revealed  unto  the  common  crowd. 

Naught  can  be  lovely  save  what  makes 
For  moral  good — whose  word  awakes 
Ethics;  not  beauty,  which  ne'er  mends 
The  social  mandates  that  it  breaks. 


VI 


Another,  .standing  proudly,  spoke  : 
The  crowd  must  sink  beneath  the  feet 
Of  mastering  spirits;  it  is  meet 
The  weaker  vessel  should  be  broke. 

The  many  pass;  the  few  endure; 

And  on  the  wreckage  mount  still   higher 

Unto  the  nearing  starry  fire 

Where  dwells  alone  the  fair,  the  pure. 

And  on  the  timeless,  dusty  drifts 
Of  fallen  myriads,  they  shall  raise 
The  temple  of  the  crowning  days 
Toward  which  creation  slowly  lifts. 

VII 

And    one    more    spake :     Seek    not    thy 

good 
Nor  happiness  nor  high  estate. 
But  labor  early,  struggle  late 
For  man's  wide  common  brotherhood. 


They  builded  on,  this  busy  Seven, 
Lifting  their  clamors  from  the  sod. 
Their  towers  reached  never  quite  to  heaven; 
And  silent  was  the  voice  of  God. 


VERA,    THE    MEDIUM 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 
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PART  I 


APPY  in  the  hope  that  the 
news  was  "exclusive,"  77/6' 
Despatch  had  thrown  the 
name  of  Stephen  Hallowell, 
his  portrait,  a  picture  of  his 
house,  and  the  words,  "At 
Point  of  Death!"  across  three  columns. 
The  announcement  was  heavy,  lachrymose, 
bristling  with  the  melancholy  self-import- 
ance of  the  man  who  "saw  the  deceased, 
just  two  minutes  before  the  train  hit  him." 
But  the'cffect  of  the  news  fell  short  of  the 
effort.  Save  that  city  editors  were  irritated 
that  the  presidents  of  certain  railroads  fig- 
ured hastily  on  slips  of  paper,  the  fact  that 
an  old  man  and  his  millions  would  soon  be 
parted,  left  New  York  undisturbed. 

In  the  early  '8o's  this  would  not  have 
been  so.  Then,  in  the  uplifting  of  the  far 
West,  Stephen  Hallowell  was  a  national 
figure,  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Eastern 
stock  market  an  active,  alert  power.  In 
those  days,  when  a  man  with  a  few  millions 
was  still  listed  as  rich,  his  fortune  was  con- 
sidered colossal. 

A  patent  coupling-pin,  the  invention  of 
his  brother-in-law,  had  given  him  his  start, 
and,  in  introducing  it,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
force  it  upon  the  new  railroads  of  the  West, 
he  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  af- 
fairs. From  that  knowledge  came  his 
wealth.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
then,  giants  had  arisen  in  the  land;  men 
whose  wealth  made  the  fortune  of  Stephen 
Hallowell  appear  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence, hisischemes  and  stratagems,  which,  in 
their  day,  had  bewildered  Wall  Street,  as 
simple  as  the  trading  across  the  counter  of 
a  cross-roads  store. 

For  years,  he  had  been  out  of  it.  He  had 
lost  count.  Disuse  and  ill-health  had  ren- 
dered his  mind  feeble,  made  him  at  times 
suspicious,  at  times,  childishly  credulous. 
Without  friends,  alone  with  his  physician 
and  the  butler,  who  was  also  his  nurse,  he 
lived  in  the  house  that  in  '76,  in  a  burst  of 
vanity,  he  had  built  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Then 
the  house  was  a  "mansion,"  and  its  front 
of  brown  sandstone   the  outward  sign  of 


wealth  and  fashion.  Now,  on  one  side, 
it  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  shop  of  a  man 
milliner,  and  across  the  street  the  houses 
had  been  torn  down,  and  replaced  by  a  de- 
partment store.  Now,  instead  of  a  sombre 
jail-like  facade,  his  outlook  was  a  row  of 
waxen  ladies,  who,  before  each  change  of 
season,  appeared  in  new  and  gorgeous  rai- 
ment, and,  across  the  Avenue,  for  his  ap- 
proval, smiled  continually. 

"It  is  time  you  moved,  Stephen,"  urged 
his  friend  and  lawyer.  Judge  Henry  Gay- 
lor.  "  I  can  get  you  twice  as  much  for  this 
lot  as  you  paid  for  both  it  and  the  house." 

But  Mr.  Hallowell  always  shook  his 
head.  "Where  would  I  go,  Henry?"  he 
would  ask.  "What  would  I  do  with  the 
money  ?  No,  I  will  live  in  this  house  until  I 
am  carried  out  of  it." 


With  distaste,  the  irritated  city  editors 
"followed  up"  the  three-column  story  of 
the  Despatch. 

"Find  out  if  there's  any  truth  in  that," 
they  commanded.  "  The  old  man  won't  see 
you,  but  get  a  talk  out  of  Rainey.  And  see 
Judge  Gaylor.  He's  close  to  Hallowell. 
Find  out  from  him  if  that  story  didn't 
start  as  a  bear  yarn  in  Wall  Street." 

So,  when  Walsh  of  the  Despatch  was 
conducted  by  Garrett,  the  butler  of  Mr. 
Hallowell,  upstairs  to  that  gentleman's  li- 
brary, he  found  a  group  of  reporters  al- 
ready entrenched.  At  the  door  that  opened 
from  the  library  to  the  bedroom,  the  but- 
ler paused.  "What  paper  shall  I  say?"  he 
asked. 

"The  Despatch;'  Walsh  told  him. 

The  servant  turned  quickly  and  stared  at 
Walsh. 

He  appeared  the  typical  butler,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  over  forty,  heavily  built,  soft- 
moving,  with  ruddy,  smooth-shaven  cheeks 
and  prematurely  gray  hair.  But  now,  from 
his  face  the  look  of  perfunctory  politeness 
had  fallen;  the  subdued  voice  had  changed 
to  a  snarl  that  carried  with  it  the  accents  of 
the  Tenderloin. 
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''So,  you're  the  one,  are  you?"  the  man 
muttered. 

For  a  moment,  lie  stood  scowling;  inso- 
lent, almost  threatening;  and  then,  once 
more  the  servant,  opened  the  door  and 
noiselessly  closed  it  behind  him. 

The  transition  had  been  so  abrupt,  the 
revelation  so  unexpected,  that,  the  men 
laughed. 

''  I  don't  blame  him ! "  said  young  Irving, 
"/  couldn't  find  a  single  fact  in  the  whole 
story.  How'd  your  people  get  it;  pretty 
straight?" 

''Seemed  straight  to  us,"  said  Walsh. 

''Well,  you  didn't  handle  it  that  w^ay," 
returned  the  other.  "Why  didn't  you 
quote  Rainey  or  Gaylor?  It  seems  to  me 
if  a  man's  on  the  point  of  death — "  he 
lowered  his  voice  and  glanced  towards  the 
closed  door,  ''that  his  private  doctor  and 
his  lawyer,  might  know  something  about  it." 

Standing  alone  with  his  back  to  the  win- 
dow was  a  reporter  who  had  greeted  no  one 
and  to  whom  no  one  had  spoken. 

Had  he  held  himself  erect  he  would  have 
been  tall,  but  he  stood  slouching  lazily,  his 
shoulders  bent,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  in  keeping 
with  the  indolence  of  his  bearing.  It  was 
soft,  hesitating;  carrying  with  it  the  courte- 
ous deference  of  the  South.  Only  his  eyes 
showed  that  to  w^hat  was  going  forward  he 
was  alert  and  attentive. 

"Is  Dr.  Rainey  Mr.  Hallowell's  family 
doctor?"  he  asked. 

Irving  surveyed  him  in  amused  super- 
iority. 

"  He  is ! "  he  answered.  "  You  been  long 
in  New  York?"  he  asked. 

Upon  the  stranger  the  sarcasm  was  lost, 
or,  he  chose  to  ignore  it,  for  he  answered 
simply,  "No,  I'm  a  New  Orleans  boy. 
I've  just  been  taken  on  the  Repiihlic.^^ 

"Welcome  to  our  city,"  said  Irving. 
"What  do  you  think  of  our  Main  street?" 

From  the  hall  a  tall  portly  man  entered 
the  room  with  the  assurance  of  one  much 
at  home  here;  and  with  an  exclamation 
Irving  fell  upon  him. 

"Good  morning,  Judge,"  he  called.  He 
waved  at  him  the  clipping  from  the  Des- 
patch.    "Have  you  seen  this?" 

Judge  Gaylor  accepted  the  slip  of  paper 
gingerly,  and  in  turn,  moved  his  fine  head 
pompously  tow^ard  each  of  the  young  men. 
Most  of  them  were  known  to  him,  but  for 


the  moment  he  preferred  to  appear  too 
deeply  concerned  to  greet  them.  With  an 
expression  of  shocked  indignation,  he  rec- 
ognized only  Walsh. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  he  said,  "and 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it!  Mr. 
Walsh,  I  am  surprised!  You,  of  all 
people!" 

"We  got  it  on  very  good  authority," 
said  the  reporter. 

"But  why  not  call  me  up,  and  get  the 
facts?"  demanded  the  Judge.  "I  was 
here  until  twelve  o'clock,  and " 

"Here!"  interrupted  Irving.  "Then  he 
did  have  a  collapse?" 

Judge  Gaylor  swung  upon  his  heel. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  retorted  angrily.  "  I 
was  here  on  business;  and  I  have  never 
know^n  his  mind  more  capable,  more  alert." 
He  lifted  his  hands  with  an  enthusiastic 
gesture.  "I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
him!" 

"Well,"  urged  Irving,  "how  about  our 
seeing  him  now?" 

For  a  moment  Judge  Gaylor  permitted 
his  annoyance  to  appear,  but  he  at  once  re- 
covered, and  murmuring  cheerfully,  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly;  I'll  try  to  arrange  it," 
turned  to  the  butler  who  had  re-entered 
the  room. 

"Garrett,"  he  inquired,  "is  Mr.  Hallo- 
well  av^ake  yet?"  As  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion his  eyebrows  rose;  w^ith  an  almost 
imperceptible  shake  of  the  head,  he  sig- 
nalled for  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

"Well,  there  you  are!"  the  Judge  ex- 
claimed heartily.  "  I  can't  w^ake  him,  even 
to  oblige  you.  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  Ste- 
phen Hallowell  has  never  been  in  better 
health,  mentally  and  bodily.  You  can 
say  that  from  me — and  that's  all  there  is 
to  say." 

"Then,  we  can  say,"  persisted  Irving, 
"that  you  say,  that  Walsh's  story  is  a 
fake?" 

"You  can  say  it  is  not  true,"  corrected 
Gaylor.  "That's  all,  gentlemen."  The 
audience  was  at  an  end.  The  young  men 
moved  toward  the  hall  and  Judge  Gaylor 
turned  to  the  bedroom.  As  he  did  so,  he 
found  that  the  new  man  on  the  Republic 
still  held  his  ground. 

"Could  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir?" 
the  stranger  asked.  The  reporters  halted 
jealously.  Again  Ga,ylor  showed  his  im- 
patience. 
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''About  Mr.  Hallowell's  health?"  he 
demanded.  "There  is  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"No,  it's  not  about  his  heaUh,"  ventured 
the  reporter. 

"Well,  not  now.  I  am  very  late  this 
morning."  The  Judge  again  moved  to  the 
bedroom  and  the  reporter,  as  though  ac- 
cepting the  verdict,  started  to  follow  the 
others.  As  he  did  so,  as  though  in  explan- 
ation, or,  as  a  warning,  he  added:  "You 
said  to  always  come  to  you  for  the  facts." 
The  lawyer  halted,  hesitating.  "What 
facts  do  you  want?"  he  asked.  The  re- 
porter bowed,  and  waved  his  broad  felt  hat 
toward  the  listening  men.  In  polite  embar- 
rassment he  explained  what  he  had  to  say 
could  not  be  spoken  in  their  presence. 

Something  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger 
led  Judge  Gaylor  to  pause.  He  directed 
Garrett  to  accompany  the  reporters  from 
the  room.  Then,  with  mock  politeness,  he 
turned  to  the  one  who  remained.  "I  take 
it,  you  are  a  newcomer  in  New  York  jour- 
nalism.    What  is  your  name  ?  "   he  asked. 

"My  name  is  Homer  Lee,"  said  the 
Southerner.  "I  am  a  New  Orleans  boy. 
I've  been  only  a  month  in  your  city. 
Judge,"  he  began  earnestly,  but  in  a  voice 
which  still  held  the  drawl  of  the  South,  "I 
met  a  man  from  home  last  week  on  Broad- 
way. He  belonged  to  that  spiritualistic 
school  on  Carondelet  Street.  He  knows 
all  that's  going  on  in  the  spook  world,  and 
he  tells  me  the  ghost  raisers  have  got  their 
hooks  into  the  old  man  pretty  deep.  Is 
that  so?" 

The  bewilderment  of  Judge  Gaylor  was 
complete,  and,  without  question,  genuine. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"My  informant  tells  me,"  continued  the 
reporter,  "that  Mr.  Hallowell  has  em- 
braced— if  that's  what  you  call  it — spirit- 
ualism." 

Gaylor  started  forward. 

"What!"  he  roared. 

Unmoved,  the  other  regarded  the  Judge 
keenly. 

"Spiritualism,"  he  repeated,  "'and  that  a 
bunch  of  these  mediums  have  got  him  so 
hypnotized  he  can't  call  his  soul  his  own, 
or  his  money,  either.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

Judge  Gaylor's  outburst  was  overwhelm- 
ing. That  it  was  genuine  Mr.  Lee,  ob- 
serving him  closely,  was  convinced. 

"  Of  all  the  outrageous,  ridiculous — "  the 


Judge  halted,  gasping  for  words,  "and  li- 
belous statements!"  he  went  on.  "If  you 
print  that,"  he  thundered,  "Mr.  Hallowell 
will  sue  your  paper  for  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Can't  you  see  the  damage  you  would 
do  ?  Can't  your  people  see  that  if  the  idea 
got  about  that  he  was  unal^le  to  direct  his 
own  affairs,  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  me- 
diums, it  would  invalidate  everything  he 
does?  After  his  death,  every  act  of  his  at 
this  time,  every  paper  he  had  signed  would 
be  suspected,  and — and — "  stammered  the 
Judge  as  his  imagination  pictured  what 
might  follow,  "they  might  even  attack  his 
will!"  He  advanced  truculently.  "Do 
you  mean  to  publish  this  libel?" 

Lee  moved  his  shoulders  in  deprecation. 
"I'm  afraid  we  imist,''^  he  said. 

"You  must!"  demanded  Gaylor.  "Af- 
ter what  I've  told  you  ?  Do  you  think  I'm 
lying  to  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  reporter;  "I  don't  think 
you  are.  Looks  more  like  you  didn't 
know." 

"  Not  know  ?  I  ?  "  Gaylor  laughed  hys- 
terically. "I  am  his  lawyer.  I  am  his 
best  friend!  Who  will  you  believe?"  He 
stepped  to  the  table  and  pressed  an  electric 
button,  and  Garrett  appeared  in  the  hall. 
"Tell  Dr.  Rainey  I  want  to  see  him,"  Gay- 
lor commanded,  "and  return  with  him." 

As  they  waited.  Judge  Gaylor  paced 
quickly  to  and  fro.  "I've  had  to  deny 
some  pretty  silly  stories  about  Mr.  Hallo- 
well," he  said,  "but  of  all  the  absurd,  ma- 
licious---there's  some  enemy  back  of  this, 
some  one  in  Wall  Street  is  doing  this.  But 
I'll  find  him — I'll — "  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  butler  and  Dr.  Rainey, 
Mr.  Hallowell's  personal  physician. 

Rainey  was  a  young  man  with  a  weak 
face;  and  knowing,  shifting  eyes  that 
blinked  behind  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  To 
conceal  an  indecision  of  character  of  which 
he  was  quite  conscious,  he  assumed  a 
manner  that,  according  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, was  familiar  or  condescending.  At 
one  of  the  big  hospitals  he  had  been  an 
ambulance  surgeon  and  resident  physician, 
later  he  had  started  upon  a  somewhat 
doubtful  career  as  a  medical  "expert." 
Only  two  years  had  passed  since  the  police 
and  the  reporters  of  the  Tenderloin  had 
ceased  calling  him  "Doc."  In  a  cele- 
brated criminal  case  in  which  Gaylor  had 
acted  as  chief  counsel,  he  had  found  Rainey 
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complaisant  and  apparently  totally  without 
the  moral  sense.  And  when  in  Garrett  he 
had  discovered  for  Mr.  Hallowell  a  model 
servant,  he  had  also  urged  upon  his  friend, 
for  his  resident  physician,  his  protege 
Rainey. 

Still  at  white  heat,  the  older  man  began 
abru])tly. 

''This  gentleman  is  from  the  Republic. 
He  is  going  to  publish  a  story  that  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  me- 
diums, clairvoyants;  that  everything  he 
does  is  on  advice  from  the  spirit  world — " 
he  turned  sharply  upon  Lee.  "Is  that 
right?"     The  reporter  nodded. 

"You  can  see  the  effect  of  such  a  story. 
It  would  invalidate  everv  act  of  Mr.  Hallo- 
well's!" 

Dr.  Rainey  laughed  offensively. 

"It  might,"  he  said,  "but  who'd  believe 
it?" 

"He  believes  it!"  cried  Gaylor,  "or  he 
pretends  to  believe  it.  Tell  him! "  he  com- 
manded. "He  won't  believe  me.  Does 
Mr.  Hallowell  associate  with  mediums,  and 
spirits — and  spooks?" 

Again  the  young  doctor  laughed. 

"Of  course  not!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
not  w^orth  answering.  Judge.  You  ought 
to  treat  it  with  silent  contempt."  From 
behind  his  glasses  he  winked  at  the  reporter 
with  a  jocular,  intimate  smile.  He  was 
adapting  himself  to  what  he  imagined  was 
his  company.  "Where  did  you  pick  up 
that  pipe  dream?"  he  asked. 

Without  answering,  the  Southerner  re- 
garded him  steadily,  with  inquiring,  inter- 
ested eyes.  The  doctor  coughed  nervously, 
and  turned  to  Judge  Gaylor.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  cross-examination  Gaylor  called 
up  his  next  witness. 

"Garrett,  does  anyone  visit  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell without  your  knowledge  ?  "  he  asked. 
"You  may  not  open  the  door  for  him,  but 
you  know  everyone  who  gets  in  to  see  Mr. 
Hallowell,  do  you  not?" 

"Everyone,  sir." 

"Do  you  admit  any  mediums,  palm- 
readers,  or  people  of  that  sort?" 

"Certainly  not,'*  returned  the  butler. 

"Dr.  Rainey,"  he  added,  "would  not 
permit  it,  sir." 

Gaylor  stamped  his  foot  with  impatience. 

"Do  you  admit  anyone,"  he  demanded, 
"without  Dr.  Rainey's  permission?" 

"No,  sir!'*     The  reply  could  not  have 


rung  with  greater  emphasis.  Triumphantly, 
Gaylor,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  though 
saying,  "Take  the  witness,"  turned  to  Lee. 
"  There  you  are,"  he  cried.  "  Now,  are  you 
satisfied?" 

The  reporter  moved  slowly  towards  the 
door.  "I  am  satisfied,"  he  said,  "that  the 
man  doesn't  admit  anyone  without  Dr. 
Rainey's  permission." 

Indignantly,  as  though  to  intercept  him. 
Judge  Gaylor  stepped  forward.  Both 
Rainey  and  himself  spoke  together. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Rainey 
demanded. 

"Are  you  trying  to  be  insolent,  sir?" 
cried  the  Judge. 

Lee  smiled  pleasantly.  "I  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  insolent,"  he  said.  "We 
have  the  facts — I  only  came  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  explain  them." 

Gaylor  lost  all  patience. 

"What  facts?"  he  shouted.  "WTiat 
facts?   That  mediums  come  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lee. 

"  When  ?  "  Gaylor  cried.  "  Tell  me  that ! 
When?" 

Lee  regarded  the  older  man  thought- 
fully. 

"Well,  to-day  is  Thursday,",  he  said; 
"They  were  here  Monday  morning,  and 
Tuesday  morning — and — the  one  they  call 
Vera — will  be  here  in  half  an  hour." 

Rainey  ran  across  the  room,  stretching 
out  eager,  detaining  hands. 

"See  here,"  he  begged.  "We  can  fix 
this!" 

"Fix  it?"  said  the  reporter.  "Not  with 
me,  you  can't."  He  turned  to  the  door  and 
found  Garrett  barring  his  exit.  He  halted, 
fell  back  on  his  heels  and  straightened  his 
shoulders.  For  the  first  time,  they  saw  how 
tall  he  was. 

"  Get  out  of  my  w^ay,"  he  said.  The  but- 
ler hesitated  and  fell  back.  Lee  walked 
into  the  hall. 

"I'll  leave  you  gentlemen  to  fight  it  out 
among  you,"  he  said.  "It's  a  better  story 
than  I  thought." 

As  he  descended  to  the  floor  below,  the 
men  remained  motionless.  The  face  of 
Judge  Gaylor  seemed  to  have  grown  older. 
When  the  front  door  closed,  he  turned  and 
searched  the  countenance  of  each  of  his 
companions.  The  butler  had  dropped  into 
a  chair,  muttering,  and  beating  his  fist  into 
his  open  palm. 
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Gaylor's  voice  was  hardly  louder  than  a 
whisper.    ''Is  this  true?"  he  asked. 

Like  a  cur  dog  pinned  in  a  corner,  and 
forced  to  fight,  Rainey  snarled  at  him 
evilly.   "  Of  course  it's  true,"  he  said. 

"  You've  let  these  people  see  him!"  cried 
Gaylor.  "After  I  forbade  it?  After  I  told 
you  what  would  happen?" 

"He  would  see  them,"  Rainey  answered 
hotly.  '"Twas  better  I  chose  them, 
than " 

Gaylor  raised  his  clenched  hands  and 
took  a  sudden  step  forward.  The  Doctor 
backed  hastily  against  the  library  table. 
"  Don't  you  come  near  me! "  he  stammered, 
"Don't  you  touch  me." 

"And  you've  lied  to  me!"  cried  Gaylor. 
"You've  deceived  me.  You — you  jail- 
birds— you  idiots  —  '^  His  voice  rose  hys- 
terically. "And  do  you  think,"  he  de- 
manded, fiercely,  "I'll  help  you  now?" 

"Nol"saidthebuder. 

The  word  caught  the  Judge  in  the  full 
rush  of  his  anger.  He  turned  stupidly  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  aright.  "  What  ?  " 
he  asked.  From  the  easy  chair,  the  butler 
regarded  him  with  sullen,  hostile  eyes. 

"No!"  he  repeated,  "We  don't  think 
you'll  help  us.  You  never  meant  to  help 
us.  You've  never  thought  of  any  one  but 
yourself." 

The  face  of  the  older  man  was  filled  wdth 
reproach. 

"Jim!"  he  protested. 

"Don't  do  that!"  commanded  the  butler 
sharply,  "I've  told  you  not  to  do  that." 

The  Judge  moved  his  head  slowly  in 
amazement.  The  tone  of  reproach  was 
still  in  his  voice. 

"I  thought  yoii  could  understand,"  he 
said.  "It  doesn't  matter  about  him.  But  you! 
You  should  have  seen  what  I  was  doing!" 

"  I  saw  what  you  were  doing,"  the  butler 
replied.  "Buying  stocks,  buying  a  country 
place.  You  didn't  wait  for  him  to  die.  What 
were  we  getting?" 

With  returning  courage,  Rainey  nodded 
vigorously. 

"That's  right,  all  right,"  he  protested, 
"What  were  we  getting?" 

"What  were  you  getting?"  demanded 
Gaylor,  eagerly.  "  If  you'd  only  left  him  to 
me,'till  he  signed  the  new  will,  you'd  have  had 
everything.     It  only  needs  his  signature." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Garrett  contemptu- 
ously, "that's  all  it  needs." 


" Oh,  he'd  have  signed  it!"  cried  Gaylor. 
"But  what's  it  worth  now!  Nothing! 
Thanks  to  you  two,  nothing!  They'll 
claim  undue  influence,  they'll  claim  he 
signed  it  under  the  influence  of  mediums — 
of  ghosts."  His  voice  shook  with  anger  and 
distress.  "You've  ruined  me!"  he  cried. 
"You've  ruined  me." 

He  turned  and  paced  from  them,  his  fin- 
gers interlacing,  his  teeth  l^iting  upon  his  low- 
er lip.  The  two  other  men  glanced  at  each 
other  uncomfortably;  their  silence  seemed 
to  assure  Gaylor  that  already  they  regretted 
what  they  had  done.  He  stood  over  Garrett, 
and  for  an  instant  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  His  voice  now  was  sane  and  cold. 

"I've  worked  three  years  for  this,"  he 
said.  "And  for  you,  too,  Jim.  You  know 
that.  I've  worked  on  his  vanity,  on  his  fear 
of  death,  on  his  damn  superstition.  When 
he  talked  of  restitution,  of  giving  the  money 
to  his  niece,  I  asked  '  Why  ? '  I  said, '  Leave 
it  for  a  great  monument  to  your  memor}-. 
Isn't  it  better  that  ten  million  dollars 
should  be  spent  in  good  works  in  your 
name,  than  that  it  should  go  to  a  chit  of  a 
child  to  be  wasted  by  some  fortune  hunter  ? 
And — then — I  evolved  the  Hallowell  Insti- 
tute, university,  hospital,  library,  all  under 
one  roof,  all  under  one  direction;  and  I 
would  have  been  the  director.  We  should 
have  handled  ten  millions  of  dollars!  I'd 
have  made  you  both  so  rich,"  he  cried, 
savagely,  "that  in  two  years  you'd  have 
drunk  yourselves  into  a  mad-house.  And 
you  couldn't  trust  me!  You've  filled  this 
house  with  fakes  and  palm-readers.  And, 
now,  everyone  will  know  Just  what  he  is;  a 
senile,  half-witted  old  man;  who  was  clay 
in  my  hands,  clay  in  my  hands — and  you've 
robbed  me  of  him,  you've  robbed  me  of 
him!"  His  voice,  broken  with  anger  and 
disappointment,  rose  in  an  hysterical  wail. 
As  though  to  meet  it  a  bell  rang  shrilly. 
Gaylor  started,  and  stood  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  door  of  the  bedroom.  The  three 
men  eyed  each  other  guiltily. 

The  butler  was  the  first  to  recover.  With 
mask-like  face  he  hastened  noiselessly 
across  the  room.  In  his  tones  of  usual  au- 
thority, Gaylor  stopped  him. 

"Tell  Mr.  Hallowell,"  he  directed,  "that 
his  niece,  and  District  Attorney  Winthro]) 
will  be  here  any  moment.  Ask  him  if  he 
wishes  me  to  see  them,  or  if  he  will  talk  to 
them  himself?" 
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When  the  faithful  servant  had  entered 
the  bedroom  Gaylor  turned  to  Rainey. 

''  When  do  these  mediums  come  to-day  ?" 
he  asked. 

Rainey  stared  sulkily  at  the  floor. 

"I  think  they're  here  now — downstairs," 
he  answered.  '*  Garrett  generally  hides 
them  there  till  you're  out  of  the  house." 

*' Indeed,"  commented  Gaylor  drily. 
^' After  Winthrop  and  Miss  Coates  have 
gone  I  want  a  talk  with  your  friends." 

''Now,  see  here,  Judge,"  whined  Rainey, 
*'  Don't  make  trouble.  It  isn't  as  bad  as  you 
think.  The  old  man's  only  investigat- 
ing  " 

''Hush!"  commanded  the  Judge. 

From  the  bedroom,  leaning  on  the  but- 
ler's arm,  Stephen  Hallowell  came  stum- 
bling toward  them,  and  with  a  sigh,  sank 
into  an  invalid's  chair  that  was  placed 
for  him  betw^een  the  fire  and  the  long  li- 
brary table.  He  was  a  very  feeble,  very  old 
man,  with  a  white  face,  and  thin,  white 
hair;  but,  with  a  mouth  and  lower  jaw  as 
hard  and  uncompromising  as  those  of  a 
skull.  His  eyes,  which  were  strangely  bril- 
liant and  young-looking,  peered  suspi- 
ciously from  under  ragged  white  eyebrows. 
But  when  they  fell  upon  the  Doctor,  the 
eyes  became  suddenly  credulous,  pleading, 
filled  with  self-pity. 

"I'm  a  very  sick  man,  Doctor,"  said 
Mr.  Hallowell. 

Judge  Gaylor  bustled  forward  cheerily. 
"Nonsense,  Stephen,  nonsense,"  he  cried, 
"you  look  a  different  man  this  morning, 
doesn't  be.  Doctor?" 

"  Sure,  he  does! "  assented  Rainey.  "Lit- 
tle sleep  was  all  he  needed."  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell shook  his  head  petulantly.  "Not  at 
all!"  he  protested.  "That  was  a  very  seri- 
ous attack.  This  morning,  my  head  hurts — 
hurts  me  to  think " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Gaylor,  "You'd  prefer 
that  I  talked  to  your  niece." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  invalid  excitedly. 
"  I  want  to  see  her  myself.     I  want  to  tell 

her,  once  and  for  all "    He  checked 

himself,  and  frowned  at  the  Doctor.  "  You 
needn't  wait,"  he  said.  "And  Doctor,"  he 
added  meaningly,  "after  these  people  go, 
you  come  back." 

With  a  conscious  glance  at  the  Judge, 
Rainey  nodded  and  left  them. 

"  No,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  my  niece,  myself.   But  I  don't  want 


to  talk  to  Winthrop.  He's  too  clever  a 
young  man,  Winthrop.  In  the  merger  case, 
you  remember — had  me  on  the  stand  for 
three  hours.  Made  me  talk,  too."  The 
mind  of  the  old  man  suddenly  veered  at  a 
tangent.  "How  the  devil  can  Helen  re- 
tain him?"  he  demanded  peevishly.  "She 
can't  retain  him.  She  hasn't  any  money. 
And  he's  District  Attorney,  too.  It's 
against  the  law.  Is  he  doing  it  as  a  specu- 
lation ?     Does  he  want  to  marry  her? " 

Judge  Gaylor  laughed  soothingly. 

"Heavens,  no!"  he  said.  "She's  in  his 
office,  that's  all.  W' hen  she  took  this  craze 
to  be  independent  of  you;  he  gave  her  a 
position  as  secretar}'-,  or  as  stenographer,  or 
something.  She's  probably  told  him  her 
story,  her  side  of  it,  and  he's  helping  her  out 
of  charity."  The  Judge  smiled  tolerantly. 
"He  does  that  sort  of  thing,  I  believe." 

The  old  man  struck  the  library  table  with 
his  palm.  "  I  wish  he'd  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness," he  cried.  "It's  my  money.  She 
has  no  claim  to  it,  never  had  any  claim " 

The  Judge  interrupted  quickly. 

"That's  all  right,  Stephen,  that's  all 
right,"  he  said.  "Don't  excite  yourself. 
Just  get  what  you're  to  say  straight  in  your 
mind,  and  stick  to  it.  Remember,"  he 
went  on,  as  though  coaching  a  child  in  a 
task  already  learned,  "there  never  was  a 
written  agreement." 

"No!"  muttered  Hallowell.  "Never 
was!" 

"Repeat  this  to  yourself,"  commanded 
the  Judge.  "The  understanding  between 
you  and  your  brother-in-law  was  that  if  you 
placed  his  patent  on  the  market,  for  the  first 
five  years,  you  would  share  the  profits 
equally.  After  the  five  years,  all  rights  in 
the  patent  became  yours.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate," commented  the  Judge  drily,  "that 
your  brother-in-law  and  your  sister  died 
before  the  five  years  were  up,  especially  as 
the  patent  did  not  begin  to  make  money 
until  after  five  years.  Remember — until 
after  five  years." 

"Until  after  five  years,"  echoed  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell. "It  was  over  six  years,"  he  went 
on  excitedly,  "  before  it  made  a  cent.  And, 
then,  it  w^as  my  money,  and  anything  I  give 
my  niece  is  charity.  She's  not  enti- 
tled  " 

Garrett  appeared  at  the  door.  "Miss 
Coates,"  he  announced,  "and  Mr.  Win- 
throp."    Judge  Gaylor  raised  a  hand  for 
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silence,  and  as  Mr.  Hallowell  sank  back  in 
his  chair,  Helen  Coates,  the  only  child  of 
Catherine  Coates,  his  sister,  and  the  young 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  came  into 
the  library.  Miss  Coates  was  a  woman  of  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty,  capable,  and 
self-reliant.  She  had  a  certain  beauty  of  a 
severe  type,  but  an  harrassed  expression 
about  her  eyes  made  her  appear  to  be  al- 
ways frowning.  At  times,  in  a  hardening 
of  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  she  showed  a 
likeness  to  her  uncle.  Like  him,  in  speak- 
ing, also,  her  manner  was  positive  and 
decided. 

In  age  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
her  was  ten  years  her  senior,  but  where  her 
difficulties  had  made  her  appear  older  than 
she  really  was,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  had  thrown  himself  against  those  of  his 
own  life,  had  left  him  young. 

The  rise  of  Winthrop  had  been  swift  and 
spectacular.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  in  the  little  "up- 
state" town  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  his  family  had  always  lived,  he  became 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  that  town,  and 
later,  at  Albany,  represented  the  district  in 
the  Assembly.  From  Albany  he  entered  a 
law  office  in  New  York  City;  and  in  the 
cause  of  reform  had  fought  so  many  good 
fights,  that  on  an  independent  ticket,  much 
to  his  surprise,  he  had  been  lifted  to  the  high 
position  he  now  held.  No  more  in  his 
manner  than  in  his  appearance  did  Win- 
throp suggest  the  popular  conception  of  his 
role.  He  was  not  professional,  not  mys- 
terious. Instead,  he  was  sane,  cheerful, 
tolerant.  It  was  his  philosophy  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  innocent,  until  it  was 
proved  guilty. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and,  except  for  two 
sisters  who  had  married  men  of  prominence 
in  New  York,  and  who  moved  in  a  world  of 
fashion  into  which  he  had  not  penetrated, 
he  was  alone. 

When  the  visitors  entered,  Mr.  Hallowell, 
without  rising,  greeted  his  niece  cordially. 

''Ah,  Helen!  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he 
called,  and  added  reproachfully,  "at  last." 

"  Howdo  you  do,sir,"returnedMiss  Helen 
stiffly.  With  marked  disapproval  she 
bowed  to  Judge  Gaylor. 

"And  our  District  Attorney,"  cried  Mr. 
Hallowell.  "Pardon  my  not  rising,  won't 
you?  I  haven't  seen  you,  sir,  since  you 
tried  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  me." 


He  chuckled  delightedly.  "You  didn't 
succeed,"  he  taunted. 

Winthrop  shook  hands  with  him,  smiling. 
"Don't  blame  w^,"  he  said,  "I  did  my 
best.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good 
sj)irits,  Mr.  Hallowell.  I  feared,  by  the 
Despatch " 

"  Lies,  lies,"  interrupted  Hallowell  curtly. 
"You  know  Judge  Gaylor?"  . 

As  he  shook  hands,  Winthro])  answered 
that  the  Judge  and  he  were  old  friends; 
that  they  knew  each  other  well. 

"  Know  each  other  so  well!"  returned  the 
Judge,  "that  we  ought  to  be  old  enemies." 

The  younger  man  nodded  appreciatively. 

"That's  true!"  he  laughed,  "only  I 
didn't  think  you'd  admit  it." 

With  light  sarcasm  Mr.  Hallowell  in- 
quired whether  Winthrop  was  with  them  in 
his  official  capacity. 

"Oh,  don't  suggest  that!"  begged  Win- 
throp, "you'll  be  having  me  indicted  next. 
No,  sir,  I  am  here  without  any  excuse  what- 
soever. I  am  just  interfering  as  a  friend  of 
this  young  lady." 

"Good,"  commented  Hallowell.  "I'd 
be  sorry  to  have  my  niece  array  counsel 
against  me — especially  such  distinguished 
counsel.     Sit  down,  Helen." 

Miss  Coates  balanced  herself  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  and  spoke  in  cool,  business-like 
tones.  "Mr.  Hallowell,"  she  began,  "I 
came " 

"Mr.  Hallowell?"  objected  her  uncle. 

"Uncle  Stephen,"  Miss  Coates  again  be- 
gan, "  I  wish  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I 
asked  you  to  see  me  to-day,  because  I  hoped 
that  by  talking  things  over  we  might  avoid 
law  suits,  and  litigation " 

Mr.  Hallowell  nodded  his  approval. 
"Yes,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

"I  have  told  Mr.  Winthrop  what  the 
trouble  is,"  Miss  Coates  went  on,  "and  he 
agrees  with  me  that  I  have  been  very  un- 
justly treated " 

"By  whom?"  interrupted  Hallowell. 

"By  you,"  said  his  niece. 

"Wait,  Helen,"  commanded  the  old 
man.  "Have  you  also  told  Mr.  Winthrop," 
he  demanded,  "that  I  have  made  a  will  in 
your  favor?  That,  were  I  to  die  to-night, 
you  would  inherit  ten  millions  of  dollars? 
Is  that  the  injustice  of  which  you  com- 
plain?" 

Judge  Gaylor  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure. 
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''Good!"  he  api)laudcd.     ''Excellent!" 

Hallowcll  turned  indignantly  to  Win- 
throp.  ''And  did  she  tell  you,  also,"  he  de- 
manded, "that  for  three  years  I  have  urged 
her  to  make  a  home  in  this  house?  That  I 
have  offered  her  an  income  as  large  as  I 
would  give  my  own  daughter,  and  that  she 
has  refused  both  offers.  And  what's 
more,"  —  in  his  excitement,  his  voice  rose 
hysterically,  "by  working  publicly  for  her 
living  she  has  made  me  appear  mean  and 
uncharitable,  and " 

"  That's  just  it,"  interrupted  Miss  Coates. 
"  It  isn't  a  question  of  charity." 

"Will  you  allow  me?"  said  Winthro]) 
soothingly.  "Your  niece  contends,  sir," 
he  explained,  "that  this  money  you  offered 
her  is  not  yours  to  offer.  She  claims  it  be- 
longs to  her.  That  it's  what  should  have 
been  her  father's  share  of  the  profits  on  the 
Coates-Hallowell  coupling  pin.  But,  as 
you  have  willed  your  niece  so  much  money, 
although  half  of  it  is  hers  already,  I  advised 
her  not  to  fight.  Going  to  law  is  an  ex- 
pensive business." 

"But  she  has  found  out — and  that's 
what  brings  me  uptown  this  morning — that 
vou  intend  to  make  a  new  will,  and  leave  all 
her  money  and  your  own  to  establish  the 
Hallowell  Institute.  Now,"  Winthrop  con- 
tinued, with  a  propitiating  smile,  "Miss 
Coates  also  would  like  to  be  a  philanthro- 
pist, in  her  own  way,  with  her  own  money. 
And  she  washes  to  warn  you,  that  unless 
you  deliver  up  what  is  due  her,  she  will 
proceed  against  you." 

Judge  Gaylor  was  the  first  to  answer. 

"Mr.  Winthrop,"  he  said,  impressively, 
"  I  give  you  my  word,  there  is  not  one  dol- 
lar due  Miss  Coates,  except  what  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell pleases  to  give  her " 

Miss  Coates  contradicted  him  sharply. 
"That  is  not  so,"  she  said.  She  turned  to 
her  uncle.  "You  and  my  father,"  she  de- 
clared, "agreed  in  writing  you  w^ould  share 
the  profits  always."  Mr.  Hallowell  looked 
from  his  niece  to  his  lawyer.  The  lawyer, 
eying  him  apprehensively,  nodded.  With 
the  patient  voice  of  one  who  tried  to  reason 
with  an  unreasonable  child,  Mr.  Hallowell 
began.  "Helen,"  he  said,  "I  have  told 
you  many  times  there  never  was  such  an 
agreement.     There  was  a  verbal " 

"  And  I  repeat,  I  saw  it,"  said  Miss  Coates. 

"When?"  asked  Hallow^ell. 

"I  saw  it  first  when  I  was  fifteen,"  an- 


swered the  young  woman  steadily,  "and 
two  years  later,  before  mother  died,  she 
showed  it  to  me  again.  It  was  with  fa- 
ther's papers." 

"Miss  Coates,"  asked  the  Judge,  "  where 
is  this  agreement  now?" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Coates  hesitated. 
Her  dislike  for  Gaylor  was  so  evident,  that 
to  make  it  less  apparent,  she  lowered  her 
eyes.  "  My  uncle  should  be  able  to  tell  you/' 
she  said,  evenly.  "He  was  my  father's 
executor.  But,  when  he  returned  my  fa- 
ther's papers,"  she  paused;  and  then,  al- 
though her  voice  fell  to  almost  a  whisper, 
continued  defiantly,  "the  agreement  was 
not  with  them." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  To  as- 
sure himself  the  others  had  heard  as  he  did, 
Mr.  Hallowell  glanced  quickly  from  Win- 
throp to  Gaylor.  He  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  leaned  across  the  table. 

"What!"  he  demanded. 

His  niece  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"You  heard  what  I  said."  she  answered. 

The  old  man  leaned  farther  forward. 

"So!"  he  cried,  "sol  I  am  not  only 
doing  you  an  injustice,  but,  I  am  a  thief! 
Mr.  Winthrop,"  he  cried,  appealingly,  "do 
you  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  this?" 

Winthrop  nodded  cheerfully.  "It's  cer- 
tainly pretty  serious,"  he  assented. 

"It  is  so  serious,"  cried  Mr.  Hallowell, 
"  that  I  welcome  you  into  this  matter.  Now, 
w^e  will  settle  it  once  and  forever."  He 
turned  to  his  niece.  "I  have  tried  to  be 
generous,"  he  cried,  "I  have  tried  to  be 
kind,  and  you  insult  me  in  my  own  house." 
He  pressed  the  button  that  summoned  the 
butler  from  the  floor  below.  "  Gentlemen, 
this  interview  is  at  an  end.  From  now^  on, 
this  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer. 
We  will  settle  this  in  the  courts." 

With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  that 
was  an  acceptance  of  his  challenge,  Miss 
Coates  rose. 

"That  is  satisfactory  to  me,"  she  said. 
Winthrop  turned  to  Mr.  Hallowell. 

"  Could  I  have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
Judge  Gaylor  now?"  he  asked.  "Not  as 
anybody's  counsel;"  he  explained,  "just  as 
an  old  'enemy'  of  his?" 

"W^ell,  not  here,"  protested  the  old  man 
querulously.  "I'm — I'm  expecting  some 
friends  here.  Judge,  take  Mr.  Winthrop  to 
the  drawing-room  downstairs."  He  turned 
to  Garrett,  who  had  appeared  in  answer  to 
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his  summons,  and  told  him  to  bring  Dr. 
Rainey  to  the  Hbrary.  The  butler  left  the 
room,  and  as  Gaylor  and  Winthrop  fol- 
lowed, the  latter  asked  ^Nliss  Coates  if  he 
might  expect  to  see  her  at  the  ''Office." 
She  told  him  that  she  was  now  on  her  way 
there.  Without  acknowledging  the  presence 
of  her  uncle,  she  had  started  to  follow  the 
others,  when  Mr.  Hallowell  stopped  her. 

After  they  were  alone,  for  a  moment  he 
sat  staring  at  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  dis- 
like and  with  a  suggestion  of  childish  spite. 
"  I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  he  began,  *'  that 
after  what  you  said  this  morning,  I  will 
never  give  you  a  single  dollar  of  my  money." 

The  tone  in  which  his  niece  replied  to 
him  was  no  more  conciliatory  than  his 
own.  "  You  cannot  give  it  to  me,"  she  an- 
swered, "because  it  is  not  yours  to  give." 
As  though  to  add  impressiveness  to  what 
she  was  about  to  say,  or  to  prevent  his  in- 
terrupting her,  she  raised  her  hand.  So 
interested  in  each  other  were  the  old  man 
and  the  girl  that  neither  noticed  the  appear- 
ance in  the  door  of  Dr.  Rainey  and  the  but- 
ler, who  halted,  hesitating,  waiting  per- 
mission to  enter. 

''That  money  belongs  to  me,"  said  Miss 
Coates  slowly,  "and  as  sure  as  my  mother  is 
in  Heaven  and  her  spirit  is  guiding  me,  that 
money  will  be  given  me." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  a  swift  and 
singular  change  came  over  the  face  of  Mr. 
Hallowell.  He  stared  at  his  niece  as  though 
fascinated.  His  lower  lip  dropped  in  awe. 
The  look  of  hostility  gave  way  to  one  of  in- 
tense interest.  His  voice  was  hardly  louder 
than  a  whisper. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ing.  "What  do  I  mean?"  she  repeated. 

"When  you  said,"  he  stammered  eager- 
ly, "that  the  spirit  of  your  mother  was 
guiding  you,  what  did  you  mean?" 

In  the  doorway,  Rainey  and  the  butler 
started.  Each  threw  at  the  other  a  quick 
glance  of  concern. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  girl  impatiently, 
"her  influence,  her  example,  what  she 
taught  me." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  old  man — he 
leaned  back  with  an  air  almost  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"When  she  was  alive?"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Of  course,"  repeated  the  uncle.     "I 


thought  you  meant "  He  looked  sus- 
piciously   at    her    and    shook    his    head. 

"Never  mind,"  he  added.    "Well "  he 

went  on,  cynically,  striving  to  cover  up 
the  embarrassment  of  the  moment,  "  Your 
mother's  spirit  will  probably  feel  as  deep  an 
interest  in  her  brother  as  in  her  daughter. 
We  shall  see,,  we  shall  see  which  of  us  two 
she  is  going  to  help."  He  turned  to  Gar- 
rett and  Rainey  in  the  hall.  "Take  my 
niece  to  the  door,  Garrett,"  he  directed. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Coates  had  disappeared, 
Hallowell  turned  to  Rainey,  his  face  lit  with 
pleased  and  childish  anticipation. 

"Well,"  he  whispered  eagerly,  "is  she 
here?" 

Rainey  nodded  and  glanced  in  the  di- 
rection opposite  to  the  one  Miss  Coates  had 
taken.  "She's  been  waiting  half  an  hour. 
And  the  Professor,  too." 

"Bring  them  at  once,"  commanded  Mr. 
Hallowell  excitedly.  "And,  then  shut  the 
door — and — and  tell  the  Judge  I  can't  see 
him — tell  him  I'm  too  tired  to  see  him. 
Understand?" 

Rainey  peered  cautiously  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  and  then 
beckoned  to  some  one  who  apparently  was 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"Miss  Vera,  sir,"  he  announced.  "And 
Professor  Vance." 

Although  but  lately  established  in  New 
York,  the  persons  Dr.  Rainey  introduced 
had  already  made  themselves  compara- 
tively well  known.  For  the  last  six  weeks  as 
"head-liners"  at  one  of  the  vaudeville 
theatres,  and  as  entertainers  at  private 
houses,  under  the  firm  name  of  "The 
Vances,"  they  had  been  giving  an  exhibi- 
tion of  code  and  cipher  signalling.  They 
called  it  mind-reading.  During  the  day  at 
the  house  of  Vance  and  his  wife,  the  girl,  as 
"Vera,  the  Medium,"  furnished  to  all  com- 
ers memories  of  the  past  or  news  of  the 
future.  In  their  profession,  in  all  of  its 
branches,  the  man  and  the  girl  wer?  past 
masters.  They  knew  it  from  the  A,  B,  C  of 
the  dream  book  to  the  post-graduate  work 
of  projecting  from  a  cabinet  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  As  the  occasion  oft'ered  and 
paid  best,  they  were  mind  readers,  clairvoy- 
ants, materializing  mediums,  test-mediums. 
From  them,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  crystal  globe, 
the  lines  of  the  human  hand,  held  no  secrets. 
They  found  lost  articles,  cast  horoscopes, 
gave  advice  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  of  busi- 
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ness  and  speculation,  uttered  warnings  of 
journeys  over  seas,  and  against  a  smooth- 
shaven  stranger.  They  even  stooped  to 
foretell  earthquakes,  or  caused  to  drop 
fluttering  from  the  ceiling,  a  letter  straight 
from  the  Himalayas.  Among  those  who 
are  the  gypsies  of  the  cities,  they  were  the 
aristocrats  of  their  calling;  and  to  them  that 
calling  was  as  legitimate  a  business  as  is,  to 
the  roadside  gypsy,  the  swapping  of  horses. 
The  fore-parents  of  each  had  followed  that 
same  calling,  and  to  the  children  it  was 
commonplace  and  matter-of-fact.  It  held 
no  adventure,  no  moral  obloquy. 

^'  Prof."  Paul  Vance  was  a  young  man  of 
under  forty  years.  He  looked  like  a  fox. 
He  had  red  eyes,  alert  and  cunning,  a  long, 
sharp-pointed  nose,  a  pointed  red  beard, 
and  red  eyebrows  that  slanted  upward. 
His  hair,  standing  erect  in  a  pompadour, 
and  his  uplifted  eyebrows,  gave  him  the 
watchful  look  of  the  fox  when  he  hears  sud- 
denly the  hound  baying  in  pursuit.  But  no 
one  had  ever  successfully  pursued  Vance. 
No  one  had  ever  driven  him  into  a  corner 
from  which,  either  pleasantly,  or  with  rag- 
ing indignation,  he  was  not  able  to  free 
himself.  Seven  years  before  he  had  dis- 
loyally married  out  of  the  ''profession" 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  woman  he  married.  She  had 
come  to  seek  advice  from  the  spirit-world  in 
regard  to  taking  a  second  husband.  After 
several  visits,  the  spirit-world  had  advised 
Vance  to  advise  her  to  marry  Vance. 

She  did  so,  and  though  the  man  was  still 
in  love  with  his  wife,  he  had  not  found  her, 
in  his  work,  the  assistance  he  had  hoped 
she  might  be.  She  still  was  a  "believer"; 
in  the  technical  vernacular  of  her  husband, 
"a,  dope."  Not  even  the  intimate  know- 
ledge she  had  gained  behind  the  scenes 
could  persuade  her  that  Paul,  her  husband, 
was  not  in  constant  communication  with 
the  spirit-world,  or  that,  if  he  wished,  he 
could  not  read  the  thoughts  that  moved 
slowly  through  her  pretty  head. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  the  girl 
Vera,  then  a  child  of  fourteen,  had  written  to 
Vance  for  help.  She  was  ill,  without  money, 
and  asked  for  work.  To  him  she  was  known 
as  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  people  who 
had  always  been  professional  mediums  and 
spiritualists;  and,  out  of  charity,  and  from  a 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige  to  one  of  the  electe  of 
the  profession,  Vance  had  made  her  his  as- 


sistant. He  had  never  regretted  having  done 
so.  The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  was  re- 
turned a  thousand  fold.  From  the  first, 
the  girl  brought  in  money.  And  his  wife, 
the  older  of  the  two,  had  welcomed  her  as 
a  companion.  After  a  fashion  the  Vances 
had  adopted  her.  In  the  advertisements 
she  was  described  as  their  ''ward." 

Vera  now  was  twenty-one,  tall,  wonder- 
fully graceful  and  of  the  most  enchanting 
loveliness.  Her  education  had  been  cos- 
mopolitan. In  the  largest  cities  of  America 
she  had  met  persons  of  every  class;  young 
women,  old  women,  mothers  with  married 
sons  and  daughters,  women  of  society  as  it 
is  exploited  in  the  Sunday  supplements; 
school-girls,  shop-girls,  factory -girls — all 
had  told  her  their  troubles;  and  men  of 
every  condition,  had  come  to  scoff  and  had 
remained  to  express,  more  or  less  offen- 
sively, their  admiration.  Some  of  the  young- 
er of  these,  after  a  first  visit,  returned  the 
day  following  and  each  begged  the  beauti- 
ful priestess  of  the  occult  to  fly  with  him, 
to  live  with  him,  to  marry  him.  When  this 
happened  Vera  would  touch  a  button,  and 
"Mannie"  Day,  who  admitted  visitors, 
and  later,  in  the  hall,  searched  their  hats 
and  umbrellas  for  initials,  came  on  the  run, 
and  threw  the  infatuated  one  out  upon  a 
cold  and  unfeeling  sidew^alk. 

So  Vera  had  seen  both  the  seamy  side 
of  life,  and,  in  the  drawing-rooms  where 
Vance  and  she  exhibited  their  mind-read- 
ing tricks,  had  been  made  much  of  by  great 
ladies  and,  for  an  hour  as  brief  as  Cinder- 
ella's, had  looked  upon  a  world  of  kind  and 
well-bred  people.  Since  she  was  fourteen, 
for  seven  years,  this  had  been  her  life.  A  life 
as  open  to  the  public  as  the  life  of  an  actress, 
as  easy  of  access  as  that  of  the  stenogra- 
pher in  the  hotel  lobby.  As  a  result,  the 
girl  had  encased  herself  in  a  defensive 
armor  of  hardness  and  distrust,  a  protec- 
tion which  was  rendered  futile  by  the  love- 
liness of  her  face,  by  the  softness  of  her 
voice,  by  the  deep,  brooding  eyes,  and  the 
fine  forehead  on  which,  like  a  crown,  rested 
the  black  waves  of  her  hair. 

In  her  work  Vera  accepted,  without  ques- 
tion, the  parts  to  which  Vance  assigned  her. 
When  in  their  mummeries  they  were  suc- 
cessful, she  neither  enjoyed  the  credulity  of 
those  they  had  tricked,  nor  was  sobered  with 
remorse.  In  the  world  Vance  found  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  with  money  who  de- 
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manded  to  be  fooled.  It  was  his  business 
and  hers  to  meet  that  demand.  If  ever  the 
conscience  of  either  stirred  restlessly,  Vance 
soothed  it  by  the  easy  answer  that,  if  they 
did  not  take  the  money,  someone  else  would. 
It  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  It  was  her  pro- 
fession. 

As  she  entered  the  library  of  ]\Ir.  Hal- 
lowell,  which,  with  Vance,  she  already  had 
visited  several  times,  she  looked  like  a 
child  masquerading  in  her  mother's  finery. 
She  suggested  an  ingenue  who  had  been 
suddenly  sent  on  in  the  role  of  the  Russian 
adventuress.  Her  slight  girl's  figure  was 
draped  in  black  lace.  Her  face  was  shaded 
by  a  large  picture-hat,  heavy  with  drooping 
ostrich  feathers;  around  her  shoulders  was  a 
necklace  of  jade,  and  on  her  wrists  many 
bracelets  of  silver  gilt.  When  she  moved, 
they  rattled.  As  the  girl  advanced,  smil- 
ing, to  greet  Mr.  Hallowell,  she  suddenly 
stopped,  shivered  slightly  and  threw  her 
right  arm  across  her  eyes.  Her  left  arm  she 
stretched  out  over  the  table. 

''  Give  me  your  hand!"  she  commanded. 
Dubiously,  with  a  watchful  glance  at  Vance, 
Mr.  Hallowell  leaned  forward  and  took  her 
hand. 

*'  You  have  been  ill,"  cried  the  girl;  "very 
ill — I  see  you — I  see  you  in  a  kind  of  faint 
— very  lately."  Her  voice  rose  excitedly. 
*'Yes,  last  night." 

Mr.  Hallowell  protested  with  indigna- 
tion. *'  You  read  that  in  the  morning  pa- 
per," he  said. 

Vera  lowered  her  arm  from  her  eyes  and 
turned  them  reproachfully  on  him. 

''I  don't  read  the  Despatch,''  she  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Hallowell  drew  back  suspiciously. 
"I  didn't  say  it  was  the  Despatch,"  he 
returned. 

Vance  quickly  interposed.  ^'You  don't 
have  to  say  it,"  he  explained  glibly;  ''you 
thought  it.  And  Vera  read  your  thoughts. 
You  were  thinking  of  the  Despatch,  weren't 
you?  Well,  there  you  are!  It's  won- 
derful!" 

'^  Wonderful  ?  Nonsense! "  mocked  Mr. 
Hallowell.  ''She  did  read  it  in  the  paper 
or  Rainey  told  her." 

The  giri  shrugged  her  shoulders  patient- 
ly. "  If  you  would  rather  find  out  you  were 
ill  from  the  newspapers  than  from  the  spirit- 
world,"  she  enquired,  "why  do  you  ask  me 
here?" 


"I  ask  you  here,  young  woman,"  ex- 
claimed Hallowell,  sinking  back  in  his 
chair,  "because  I  hoped  you  would  tell  me 
something  I  can't  learn  from  the  newspa- 
pers. But  you  haven't  been  able  to  do  it 
yet.  My  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  appealingly,  almost  wistfully,  ''  I 
want  to  believe,  but  I  must  be  convinced. 
No  tricks  with  me!  I  can  explain  how  you 
might  have  found  out  everything  you  have 
told  me.  Give  me  a  sign!"  He  beat  the 
fiat  of  his  hand  upon  the  table,  "Show  me 
something  I  can't  explain!" 

"Mr.  Hallowell  is  quite  right.  Vera," 
said  Vance.  "He  is  entering  what  is  to 
him  a  new  world,  full  of  mysteries,  and  that 
caution  which,  in  this  world,  has  made  him 
30  successful " 

With  an  exclamation,  Hallowell  cut  in 
upon  the  patter  of  the  showman. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted,  petulantly;  "  I 
tell  you,  I  want  to  believe.     Convince  me." 

Considering  the  situation  with  pursed 
lips  and  thoughtful  eyes.  Vera  gazed  at  the 
old  man,  frowning.  Finally  she  asked, 
"Have  you  witnessed  our  demonstrations 
of  mind-reading  ?  " 

Mr.  Hallowell  snorted,  "  Certainly  not," 
he  replied,  "it's  a  trick!" 

"A  trick!"  cried  the  girl,  indignantly, 
"to  read  a  man's  mind — to  see  right  through 
your  forehead,  through  your  skull,  into 
your  brain  ?  Is  that  a  trick  ?  "  She  turned 
sharply  to  Vance,  "Show  him!"  she  com- 
manded, "show  him!"  She  crossed  rap- 
idly to  the  window  and  stood  looking  down 
into  the  street,  with  her  back  to  the  room. 

Vance,  with  his  back  turned  to  Vera,  stood 
close  to  the  table,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
Hallowell  was  reclining  in  his  arm-chair. 
Vance  picked  up  a  pen-holder. 

"Think  of  what  I  have  in  my  hand, 
please,"  he  said.  "What  is  this.  Vera?" 
he  asked.  The  girl,  gazing  from  the  win- 
dow at  the  traffic  in  the  avenue  below  her, 
answered  with  indifference,  "A  pen-holder. " 

"Yes,  what  about  it?"  snapped  Vance. 

"  Gold  pen-holder,"  Vera  answered  more 
rapidly.  "Much  engraving — initials  S.  H. 
— Mr.  Hallowell's  initials -" 

"There  is  a  date,  too — can  you " 

"December — "  Vera  hesitated. 

^'  Go  on,"  commanded  Vance. 

"Twenty-five,  one,  eight,  eight,  six;  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six." 
She  moved  her  shoulders  impatiently. 
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"Oh,  IcU  him  to  think  of  something  dif- 
ficuh,"  she  said. 

From  behind  Mr.  Hallowell's  chair 
Rainey  signalled  to  Vance  to  take  from  the 
table  a  photogra])h  frame  of  silver,  which 
held  the  picture  of  a  woman. 

\'ance  picked  it  up,  holding  it  close  to  him. 

''What  have  I  here.  Vera?"  he  asked. 

Hallowell,  seeing  what  Vance  held  in  his 
hand,  leaned  forward.  "Put  that  down!" 
he  commanded.  But  \^era  had  already 
begun  to  answer. 

"A  picture,  a  picture  of  a  young  woman. 
Ask  him  to  think  of  who  it  is,  and  I  will  tell 
him." 

At  the  words  Mr.  Hallowell  hesitated, 
frowned,  and  then  nodded. 

"It  is  his  sister,"  called  Vera.  "Her 
name  was — I  seem  to  see  a  'Catherine'; 
yes,  that's  it,  Catherine  Coates.  She  is  no 
longer  wdth  us.  She  passed  into  the  spirit- 
world  three  years  ago."  The  girl  turned 
suddenly  and  approached  the  table,  holding 
her  head  high,  as  though  offended.  "  How 
do  you  explain  that  trick?"  she  demanded. 

Mr.  Hallowell  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  "Oh,  the  picture's  been  on  my 
desk  each  time  you've  been  here,"  he  an- 
swered dubiously.  "Rainey  could  have 
told  you." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't,"  said 
Rainey. 

Hallowell's  eyes  lightened  with  interest. 
"Didn't  you?"  he  asked.  He  turned  to 
Vera.  "If  you  can  read  my  mind,"  he 
challenged,  "you,"  he  added,  pointing  at 
Vance,  "keep  out  of  this,  now — tell  me  of 
w^hat  I  am  thinking."  As  Vance  drew 
back,  Rainey  and  himself  exchanged  a 
quick  glance  of  apprehension,  but  the  girl 
promptly  closed  her  eyes,  and  at  once,  in 
a  dull,  measured  tone,  began  to  speak. 

"You  were  thinking  you  w^ould  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  some  one  in  the  spirit," 
she  recited.  "But  you  are  afraid.  You 
do  not  trust  me.  You  w^ill  wait  until  I  give 
you  a  sign,  then  you  will  ask  that  question 
of  someone  dear  to  you,  who  has  passed  be- 
yond, and  she  will  answer,  and  your  trou- 
bles will  be  at  an  end."  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  stared  at  Mr.  Hallowell  like  one 
coming  out  of  a  dream.  "What  did  I 
say?"  she  asked.     "Was  I  right?" 

Hallowell  sank  back  in  his  chair,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Yes,"  he  began  grudgingly,  "but " 


With  an  eagerness  hardly  concealed 
Vance  interrupted. 

"  W^hat  is  the  question  you  wish  to  ask?" 
he  begged. 

With  a  frown  of  suspicion,  Hallowell 
turned  from  him  to  Rainey. 

"  1  don't  think  I  ought  to  let  them  know," 
he  questioned,  "do  you?"  But  his  atten- 
tion was  sharply  diverted. 

Vera,  in  a  hushed  and  solemn  voice, 
called  for  silence. 

"My  control,"  she  explained,  her  tone 
was  deep  and  awestruck,  "is  trying  to 
communicate  with  me." 

Vance  gave  an  exclamation  of  concern. 
The  prospect  of  the  phenomena  Vera  prom- 
ised seemed  to  fill  him  with  delightful  ex- 
pectations. "Be  very  quiet,"  he  cau- 
tioned, "do  not  disturb  her." 

Deeply  impressed,  Mr.  Hallowell  strug- 
gled from  his  chair.  Unaided,  he  moved 
to  below  the  table  and  leaning  against  it 
looked,  with  umvilling  but  fascinated  in- 
terest, at  Vera's  uplifted  face. 

"Someone  in  the  spirit,"  Vera  chanted, 
in  an  unemotional,  drugged  voice,  "wishes 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Hallowell.  Give  me  vour 
hand." 

"Quick!"  directed  Vance,  "give  her 
your  hand.     Take  her  hand." 

"Yes,  he  is  here,"  Vera  continued.  "A 
woman  has  a  message  for  you,  she  is  stand- 
ing close  beside  you.  She  is  holding  out  her 
arms.  And  she  is  trying,  so  hard,  to  tell 
you  something.  What  is  it?"  the  girl 
questioned.  "Oh,  what  is  it?  Tell  we," 
she  begged.     "  Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

Hallowell  eyed  her  greedily,  w^aiting  al- 
most without  breathing,  for  her  words. 
The  hand  with  which  he  held  hers,  crushed 
her  rings  into  her  fingers. 

"What  sort?" — whispered  the  old  man 
— "What  sort  of  a  woman?" 

With  eyes  still  closed,  swaying  slightly 
and  with  abrupt  shudders  running  down 
her  body,  the  girl  continued  in  dull,  fateful 
tones. 

"She  is  a  fair  woman;  about  forty-five. 
She  is  speaking.  She  calls  to  you, '  Brother, 
Brother.'"  Vera's  voice  rose  excitedly. 
"It  is  the  woman  in  the  picture;  your  sis- 
ter! Catherine!  I  see  it  written  above  her 
head,  Catherine.  In  letters  of  light."  She 
turned  suddenly  and  fiercely.  "Ask  her 
vour  question! "  he  commanded.  "Ask  her 
your  question,  now!'' 
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By  the  sudden  swaying  forward  of  Vance 
and  Rainey;  in  the  intent  look  in  their 
eyes,  it  was  evident  that  a  crisis  had  ap- 
proached. But  Mr.  Hallowell,  terrified 
and  trembling,  shrank  back.  His  voice 
broke,  hysterically.  "No,  no!"  he  plead- 
ed. Both  anger  and  disappointment  showed 
in  the  face  of  Vance  and  Rainey;  but  the 
girl,  as  though  detached  from  any  human 
concerns,  continued  unmoved.  "  I  see  an- 
other figure,"  she  recited.  "A  young  girl, 
but  she  is  of  this  world.  I  seem  to  see  an 
H.     Yes.     Helen,  in  letters  of  fire." 

"My  niece,  Helen!"  Hallowell  whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

"  Yes,  your  niece,"  chanted  the  girl.  Her 
voice  rose  and  thrilled.  "And  I  see  much 
gold,"  she  cried.  "  Between  the  two  women, 
heaps  of  gold.  Everywhere  I  look,  I  see 
gold.  And,  now,  the  other  woman,  your 
sister,  is  trying  to  speak  to  you.  Listen! 
She  calls  to  you,  'Brother!'" 

So  centred  was  the  interest  of  those  in  the 
room,  so  compelling  the  sound  of  the  girl's 
voice,  that,  unnoticed,  the  sliding  doors  to 
the  library  were  slipped  apart.  Unob- 
served, Judge  Gaylor  and  Winthrop  halted 
in  the  doorway.  To  the  Judge,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scene  was  instantly  apparent. 
His  face  flushed  furiously.  Winthrop,  un- 
comprehending, gazed  unconcerned  over 
Gaylor's  shoulder.  The  voice  of  Vera  rose 
hysterically  to  her  climax. 

"She  bids  me  tell  you,"  Vera  cried, 
"'Tell  my  brother '" 

Gaylor  swept  towards  her, 

"What  damned  farce  is  this?"  he 
shouted. 

The  effect  of  the  interruption  was  in- 
stant and  startling.  Mr.  Hallowell,  who,  in 
the  last  few  minutes,  had  believed  he  was 
listening  to  a  voice  from  the  dead,  col- 
lapsed upon  the  shoulder  of  Rainey,  who 
sprang  to  support  him.  Like  a  somnambu- 
list wrenched  from  sleep.  Vera  gave  a  scream 
of  fright,  half  genuine,  half  assumed,  and 
swayed  as  though  about  to  fall.  Vance 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  turned  on  Gay- 
lor, his  cunning  red  eyes  flashing  evilly. 

"You  brute!"  he  cried,  "you  might  have 
killed  her." 

Between  her  sobs,  Vera,  her  head  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Vance,  whispered  a  ques- 
tion. As  quickly,  under  cover  of  muttered 
sympathy,  Vance  answered.  "Gaylor. 
The  Judge." 


Still  slightly  swaying,  Vera  stood  up- 
right. She  passed  her  hand  vaguely  before 
her  eyes.  "Where  am  I?"  she  asked 
feebly.    "Where  am  I?" 

Gaylor  shook  his  fist  at  the  girl. 

"You  know  where  you  are!"  he  thun- 
dered; "and  you  know  where  you're  going 
— you're  going  to  jail!" 

In  the  hush  that  followed.  Vera  drew  her- 
self to  her  full  height.  She  regarded  Gaylor 
wonderingly,  haughtily,  as  though  he  were 
some  drunken  intruder  from  the  street. 

"Are  you  speaking  to  me?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  to  you,"  shouted  the  lawyer. 
"You're  an  imposter,  and  a  swindler,  and 
—and " 

Winthrop  pushed  between  them. 

"Yes,  and  she's  a  woman,"  he  said, 
briskly,  "if  you  want  a  row,  talk  to  the 
man." 

To  this  point,  the  scene  had  brought  to 
Vera  no  emotion  save  the  excitement  that  is 
felt  by  the  one  who  is  struggling  to  escape. 
The  appearance  of  a  champion  added  a  new 
interest.  Through  no  fault  of  her  own,  she 
had  learned  by  experience,  that  to  the  one 
man  who  annoyed  her  there  always  were 
six  to  spring  to  her  protection.  So  the 
glance  she  covertly  turned  upon  Winthrop 
was  one  less  of  gratitude  than  of  curiosity. 

But  at  the  first  sight  of  him  the  girl 
started,  her  eyes  lit  with  recognition,  her 
face  flushed.  And  then,  although  the  man 
was  in  no  way  regarding  her,  her  eyes  filled, 
and  in  mortification  and  dismay  she  blushed 
crimson. 

His  anger,  still  unsatisfied,  Gaylor  turned 
upon  Vance. 

"And  you,"  he  cried,  "you're  going  to 
jail,  too.     I'll  drive " 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Hallowell,  shaken  with 
pain  and  distress,  rose  feebly,  beseechingly. 
"Henry!"  he  begged,  "I  can't  stand  it!" 

"Judge  Gaylor!"  thundered  Rainey,  "I 
won't  be  responsible  if  you  keep  this  up." 

With  an  exclamation  of  remorse.  Vera 
ran  to  the  side  of  the  old  man.  With  Rainey 
on  his  other  hand,  she  raised  him  upright 
upon  his  feet. 

"Lean  on  me,"  begged  the  girl  breath- 
lessly.   "I'm  very  strong.   Lean  on  me." 

Mr.  Hallowell  shook  his  head.  "No, 
child,"  he  protested,  "  not  you."  He  turned 
to  his  old  friend.  "You  help  me,  Henry," 
he  begged. 

With  the  authority  of  the  medical  man. 
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Raincy  waved  Vance  into  the  bed-room. 
"  Close  those  windows,"  he  ordered.  "  You 
hel})  me  I "  he  commanded  of  Gaylor.  "  Put 
your  arm  under  him." 

Mr.  Hallowcll,  ])rotesting  feebly  and  lean- 
ing heavily  upon  the  two  men,  stumbled 
into  the  bedroom,  and  the  door  was  shut 
behind  him. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  and  the  man  stood 
in  silence;  and  then,  as  though  suddenly 
conscious  of  her  presence,  Winthrop  turned 
and  smiled. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  his  smile.  From 
under  the  shadow  of  the  picture-hat  and 
the  ostrich  feathers  her  eyes  regarded  him 
searchingly,  w^atchfuUy. 

For  the  first  time,  Winthrop  had  the 
chance  to  observe  her.  He  saw  that  she 
\vas  very  young,  that  her  clothes  cruelly  dis- 
guised her,  that  she  was  only  a  child  mas- 
querading as  a  brigand,  that  her  face  was 
distractingly  lovely.  Having  noted  this,  the 
fact  that  she  had  driven  several  grown  men 
to  abuse  and  vituperation  struck  him  as 
being  extremely  humorous;  nor  did  he  try 
to  conceal  his  amusement.  But  the  watch- 
fulness in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  did  not  relax. 

''I'm  afraid  I  interfered  with  your 
seance,"  said  the  District  Attorney. 

The  girl  regarded  him  warily,  like  a 
fencer  fixing  her  eyes  on  those  of  her  op- 
ponent. There  w^as  a  pause,  which  lasted 
so  long  that  had  the  silence  continued  it 
would  have  been  rude.  "Well,"  the  girl 
returned  at  last,  timidly,  "that's  what  the 
city  expects  you  to  do,  is  it  not?" 

Winthrop  laughed.  "  How  did  you  know 
who  I  was?"  he  asked,  and  then  added 
quickly, "  Of  course,  you're  a  mind-reader." 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  smiled.  Win- 
throp found  it  a  charming  smile,  wistful 
and  confiding. 

"I  don't  have  to  ask  the  spirit- world," 
she  said,  "to  tell  7ne  w^ho  is  District  At- 
torney of  New  York." 

"Yes,'*  said  the  District  Attorney;  "yes, 
I  suppose  you  have  to  be  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  laws — those 
about  mediums?" 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  about  other  laws," 

began  Vera,  "as  I  do  about  the  law " 

she  broke  off,  and  again  smiled  upon  him. 

"Then  you  probably  know,"  said  Win- 
throp, "that  what  our  excited  friend  said 
to  you  just  now  is  legally  quite  true?'* 

The  smile  passed  from  the  face  of  the 


girl.  She  looked  at  the  young  man  with  fine 
disdain,  as  a  great  lady  might  re])rove  with 
a  glance  the  man  who  snapped  a  camera 
at  her. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it — arrest  me?"  Mock- 
ing him,  in  a  burlesque  of  melodrama,  she 
held  out  her  arms.  "Don't  put  the  hand- 
cuffs on  me,"  she  begged. 

Winthrop  found  her  impudence  amus- 
ing; and,  with  the  charm  of  her  novelty, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  growing  conviction 
that,  somewhere,  they  had  met  before;  that 
already  at  a  crisis,  she  had  come  into  his 
life.  "I  won't  arrest  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
puzzled  smile,  "on  one  condition." 

"Ah!"  mocked  Vera;  "he  is  generous." 

"And  the  condition  is,'^  Winthrop  went 
on  seriously,  "That  you  tell  me  where  we 
met  before?" 

The  girl's  expression  became  instantly 
mask-like.  To  learn  if  he  suspected  where 
it  w^as  that  they  had  met,  she  searched  his 
face  quickly.  She  was  reassured  that  of  the 
event  he  had  no  real  recollection. 

"  That's  rather  difficult,  isn't  it,"  she  con- 
tinued lightly,  "when  you  consider  I've 
been  giving  exhibitions  of  mind-readings 
for  the  last  six  weeks  on  Broadway,  and  in 
the  homes  of  people  you  probably  know  ?  " 

"No,"  Winthrop  exclaimed  eagerly,  "it 
wasn't  in  a  theatre,  and  it  wasn't  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  It  was — "he  shook  his  head 
helplessly,  and  looked  at  her  for  assistance. 
"You  don't  know,  do  you?" 

The  girl  regarded  him  steadily.  "How 
should  I?"  she  said.  And  then,  as  though 
decided  upon  a  course  of  action  of  the 
wisdom  of  which  she  was  uncertain,  she 
laughed  uneasily. 

"But  the  spirits  would  know,"  she  said. 
"I  might  ask  them." 

"Do!"  cried  Winthrop,  delightedly. 
"How  much  W'ould  that  be?" 

As  though  to  reprove  his  flippancy,  the 
girl  frowned.  With  a  nervous  tremor,  w^hich 
this  time  seemed  genuine  enough,  she  threw 
back  her  head,  closed  her  eyes,  and  laid  her 
arm  across  her  forehead. 

Winthrop,  unobserv^ed,  watched  her  with 
a  smile,  partly  of  amusement,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty,  of  admiration. 

"  I  see — a  court-room,"  said  the  girl.  "  It 
is  very  mean  and  bare.  It  is  somewhere  up 
the  State;  in. a  small  town.  Outside,  there 
are  trees,  and  the  sun  is  shining,  and  peo- 
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pie  are  walking  in  a  pul)lic  ])ark.  Inside, 
in  the  prisoner's  dock,  there  is  a  girl.  She 
has  been  arrested — for  theft.  She  has  plead- 
ed 'guilty.'  And  I  see — that  she  has  been 
very  ill — that  she  is  faint  from  shame — and 
fear — and  lack  of  food.  And  there  is  a 
young  lawyer.  He  is  defending  her;  he  is 
asking  the  judge  to  be  merciful,  because 
this  is  her  first  offence,  because  she  stole 
the  cloak  to  get  money  to  take  her  where 
she  had  been  promised  work.  Because  this 
is  his  jirst  case.^' 

Winthrop  gave  a  gasp  of  disbelief. 

*' You  don't  mean  to  tell  me — "  he  cried. 

*'Hush!"  commanded  the  girl.  "And 
he  persuades  the  Judge  to  let  her  go,"  she 
continued  quickly,  her  voice  shaking,  "and 
he  and  the  girl  walk  out  of  the  court-house 
together.  And  he  talks  to  her  kindly,  and 
gives  her  money  to  pay  her  way  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  promised  her  work." 

Vera  dropped  her  arm  and,  stepping 
back,  faced  Winthrop.  Through  her  tears 
her  eyes  were  flashing  proudly,  gratefully; 
the  feeling  that  shook  her  made  her  voice 
vibrate.  The  girl  seemed  proud  of  her 
tears,  proud  of  her  debt  of  gratitude. 

"And  I've  never  forgotten  you,"  she 
said,  her  voice  eager  and  trembling,  "and 
what  you  did  for  me.  And  I've  watched 
you  come  to  this  city,  and  fight  it,  and  fight 
it,  until  you  made  them  put  you  where  you 
are."  She  stopped  to  control  her  voice, 
and  smiled  at  him.  "And  thafs  why  I 
knew  you  were  District  Attorney,"  she 
said;  "and,  please — "  She  fumbled  in  the 
mesh  purse  at  her  waist  and  taking  a  bill 
from  it,  threw  it  upon  the  table.  "And, 
please,  there's  the  money  I  owe  you,  and — 
and — I  thank  you — and  good-by."  She 
turned  and  almost  ran  from  him  toward 
the  door  to  the  hall. 

"  Stop ! "  cried  Winthrop. 

Poised  for  flight,  the  girl  halted,  and 
looked  back. 

"When  can  I  see  you  again?"  said  the 


man.  The  tone  made  it  less  a  question 
than  a  command. 

In  a  manner  as  determined  as  his  own, 
the  girl  shook  her  head. 

"No!"  she  said. 

"I  must!"  returned  the  man. 

Again  the  girl  shook  her  head,  definitely, 
finally. 

"It  won't  help  you  in  your  work,"  she 
pleaded,  "to  come  to  see  me." 

"I  must!"  repeated  Winthrop,  simply. 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  met  his,  appealingly, 
defiantly. 

"You'll  be  sorry,"  said  the  girl. 

Winthrop  laughed  an  eager,  boyish 
laugh.  When  he  spoke  the  tenseness  in 
his  voice  had  gone.  His  tone  was  confi- 
dent, bantering. 

"Then  I  will  not  come  to  see  vou,"  he 
said. 

Uncertain,  puzzled,  Vera  looked  at  him 
in  distress.  She  thought  he  was  mocking 
her. 

"No?"  she  questioned 

"I'll  come  to  see  Vera,  the  medium,"  he 
explained. 

Vera  frowned,  and  then,  in  happy  em- 
barrassment, smiled  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  stammered;  "of  course, 
if  you're  coming  to  consult  me  profession- 
ally— my  hours  are  from  four  to  six." 

"I'll  be  there,"  cried  the  District  Attor- 
ney. 

Vera  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"What  day  will  you  come?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"What  day!"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
indignantly.     "Why,  this  day!" 

Vera  gave  a  guilty,  frightened  laugh. 

"Oh,  will  you?"  she  exclaimed  delight- 
edly. She  clasped  her  fingers  in  a  gesture 
of  dismay.  "Oh,  I  hope  you  won't  be 
sorry!"  she  cried. 

For  some  moments  the  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  stood  looking  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  disappeared. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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UT  June  did  not  go  home. 
Hale  anticipated  that  resolu- 
tion of  hers  and  forestalled 
it  by  being  on  hand  for 
breakfast  and  taking  June 
over  to  the  porch  of  his  lit- 
tle office.  There  he  tried  to  explain  to  her 
that  they  were  trying  to  build  a  town  and 
must  have  law  and  order;  that  they  must 
have  no  personal  feeling  for  or  against  any- 
body and  must  treat  everybody  exactly 
alike  —  no  other  course  was  fair  —  and 
though  June  could  not  quite  understand, 
she  trusted  him  and  she  said  she  would 
keep  on  at  school  until  her  father  came 
for  her. 

''Do  you  think  he  will  come,  June?" 
The  little  girl  hesitated. 
*'I'm  afeerd  he  will,"  she  said,  and  Hale 
smiled. 

''Well,  I'll  try  to  persuade  him  to  let 
you  stay  if  he  does  come." 

June  was  quite  right.  She  had  seen  the 
matter  the  night  before  just  as  it  was. 
For  just  at  that  hour  young  Dave,  sobered, 
but  still  on  the  verge  of  tears  from  anger 
and  humiliation,  was  telling  the  story  of 
the  day  in  her  father's  cabin.  The  old 
man's  brows  drew  together  and  his  eyes 
grew  fierce  and  sullen,  both  a.t  the  insult  to 
a  Tolliver  and  at  the  thought  of  a  certain 
moonshine  still  up  a  ravine  not  far  away 
and  the  indirect  danger  to  it  in  any  finicky 
growth  of  law  and  order.  Still  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  he  knew  that 
Dave  had  not  told  all  the  story,  and- from 
him  Dave,  to  his  wonder,  got  scant  com- 
fort— for  another  reason  as  well:  with  a 
deal  pending  for  the  sale  of  his  lands,  the 
shrewd  old  man  would  not  risk  giving 
offence  to  Hale — not  until  that  matter  was 
settled,  anyway.  And  so  June  was  safer 
from  interference  just  then  than  she  knew. 
But  Dave  carried  the  story  far  and  wide, 
and  it  spread  as  a  story  only  can  in  the 
hills.  So  that  the  two  people  most  talked 
about  among  the  Tollivers  and,  through 
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Loretta,  among  the  Falins,  as  well,  were 
June  and  Hale,  and  at  the  Gap  similar 
talk  would  come.  Already  Hale's  name 
was  on  every  tongue  in  the  town,  and  there, 
because  of  his  recent  purchases  of  town- 
site  land,  he  was  already,  aside  from  his  per- 
sonal influence,  a  man  of  mysterious  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  prescient  shadow  of  the 
coming  "boom"  had  stolen  over  the  hills  and 
the  work  of  the  guard  had  grown  rapidl}'. 

Every  Saturday  there  had  been  local  law- 
lessness to  deal  with.  The  spirit  of  per- 
sonal liberty  that  characterized  the  spot 
was  traditional.  Here  for  half  a  century 
the  people  of  Wise  County  and  of  Lee, 
whose  border  was  but  a  few  miles  down 
the  river,  came -to  get  their  wool  carded, 
their  grist  ground  and  farming  utensils 
mended.  Here,  too,  elections  were  held 
viva  voce  under  the  beeches,  at  the  foot 
of  the  wooded  spur  now  known  as  Imboden 
Hill.  Here  were  the  muster  days  of  war- 
time. Here  on  Saturdays  the  people  had 
come  together  during  half  a  century  for 
sport  and  horse-trading  and  to  talk  politics. 
Here  they  drank  apple-jack  and  hard 
cider,  chaffed  and  quarrelled  and  fought 
fist  and  skull.  Here  the  bullies  of  the  two 
counties  would  come  together  to  decide 
who  was  the  "best  man."  Here  was 
naturally  engendered  the  hostility  between 
the  hill-dwellers  of  Wise  and  the  valley 
people  of  Lee,  and  here  was  fought  a 
famous  battle  between  a  famous  bully  of 
Wise  and  a  famous  bully  of  Lee.  On 
election  days  people  would  bring  in  ginger- 
cakes  made  of  cane-molasses,  bread  home- 
made of  Burr  Hour  and  moonshine  and 
apple-jack  which  the  candidates  would  bu\- 
and  distribute  through  the  crowd.  And 
always  during  the  afternoon  there  were 
men  who  would  tr}'  to  prove  themselves 
the  best  Democrats  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
by  resort  to  tooth,  fist  and  eye-gouging 
thumbo  Then  to  these  elections  some- 
times would  come  the  Kentuckians  from 
over  the  border  to  stir  u[)  the  hostility  be- 
tween state  and  state,  which  makes  that 
border  bristle   with   enmitv   to   this   {la\-. 
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For  half  a  century,  then,  all  wild  oats  from 
elsewhere  usually  sprouted  at  the  Oaj). 
And  thus  the  (iap  had  been  the  shrine  of 
])ers()nal  freedom — the  j)laee  where  an\'  one 
individual  had  the  right  to  do  his  pleasure 
with  bottle  and  cards  and  politics  and  any 
other  the  right  to  prove  him  wrong  if  he 
were  strong  enough.  Ycry  soon,  as  the 
Hon.  Sam  Budd  ])redicted,  they  had  the 
hostility  of  Lee  concentrated  on  them  as 
siding  with  the  county  of  Wise  and  the\' 
would  gain,  in  addition  now,  the  general 
hostility  of  the  Kentuckians,  because  as  a 
crowd  of  meddlesome  ''furriners"  they 
would  be  siding  with  the  Virginians  in  the 
general  enmity  already  alive.  Moreover, 
now  that  the  feud  threatened  activity  over 
in  Kentucky,  more  trouble  must  come,  too, 
from  that  source,  as  the  talk  that  came 
through  the  Gap,  after  young  Dave  Tolli- 
ver's  arrest,  plainly  indicated. 

Town  ordinances  had  been  passed.  The 
wild  centaurs  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
ride  up  and  down  the  plank  walks  of 
Saturdays  with  their  reins  in  their  teeth 
and  firing  a  pistol  into  the  ground  with 
either  hand;  they  could  punctuate  the 
hotel  sign  no  more;  they  could  not  ride 
at  a  fast  gallop  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and,  Lost  Spirit  of  American  Lib- 
erty!— they  could  not  even  yell.  But  the 
lawlessness  of  the  town  itself  and  its  close 
environment  was  naturally  the  first  ob- 
jective point,  and  the  first  problem  in- 
volved was  moonshine  and  its  faithful 
ally  ^^the  blind  tiger."  The  "tiger"  is  a 
little  shanty  with  an  ever-open  mouth — a 
hole  in  the  door  like  a  post-office  window. 
You  place  your  money  on  the  sill  and  at 
the  ring  of  the  coin  a  mysterious  arm 
emerges  from  the  hole,  sweeps  the  money 
awav,  and  leaves  a  bottle  of  white  whiskev. 
Thus  you  see  nobody's  face;  the  owner 
of  the  beast  is  safe,  and  so  are  you — which 
you  might  not  be  if  you  saw  and  told.  .  In 
every  little  hollow  about  the  Gap  a  tiger 
had  his  lair,  and  these  were  all  bearded  at 
once  by  a  petition  to  the  county  judge  for 
high  license  saloons  which  was  granted. 
This  measure  drove  the  tigers  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  concentrated  moonshine  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  where  its  devotees  were 
under  easy  guard.  One  "tiger"  only  in- 
deed was  left,  run  by  a  round-shouldered 
crouching  creature  whom  Bob  Berkley — 
now  at  Hale's  solicitation  a  policeman  and 


known  as  the  Infant  (A  the  Guard — dubbed 
Caliban.  His  shanty  stood  midway  in  the 
(ia|),  high  from  the  road,  set  against  a 
dark  clump  of  pines  and  roared  at  by  the 
river  beneath.  J'>verybody  knew  he  sold 
whiskey,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  be 
caught,  until,  late  one  afternoon,  two  days 
after  }'oung  Dave's  arrest,  Hale  coming 
through  the  Gap  into  town  glimpsed  a 
skulking  figure  with  a  hand-barrel  as  it 
sli|)])ed  from  the  dark  pines  into  Caliban's 
cabin.  He  pulled  in  his  horse,  dismounted 
and  deliberated.  If  he  went  on  down  the 
road  now,  they  would  see  him  and  suspect. 
Moreover,  the  patrons  of  the  tiger  would 
not  appear  until  after  dark,  and  he  wanted 
a  prisoner  or  two.  So  Hale  led  his  horse 
up  into  the  bushes  and  came  back  to  a 
covert  by  the  roadside  to  watch  and  wait. 
As  he  sat  there,  a  merrv  whistle  sounded 
down  the  road,  and  Hale  smiled.  Soon 
the  Infant  of  the  Guard  came  along,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  cap  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  pistol  bumping  his  hip  in 
manly  fashion  and  making  the  ravines 
echo  with  his  pursed  lips.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  Hale,  looked  towards  the  river, 
drew  his  revolver  and  aimed  it  at  a  floating 
piece  of  wood.  The  revolver  cracked,  the 
piece  of  wood  skidded  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  there  was  no  splash. 

"That  was  a  pretty  good  shot," said  Hale 
in  a  low  voice.  The  boy  whirled  and  saw  him. 

"Well— what  are  you ?" 

"Easy — easy!"  cautioned  Hale.  "Lis- 
ten !  I've  just  seen  a  moonshiner  go  into  Cali- 
ban's cabin. "  The  boy's  eager  eyes  sparkled. 

"Let's  go  after  him." 

"No,  you  go  on  back.  If  you  don't, 
they'll  be  suspicious.  Get  another  man" 
— Hale  almost  laughed  at  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  lad's  face  at  his  first  words,  and 
the  joy  that  came  after  it — "and  climb  high 
above  the  shanty  and  come  back  here  to 
me.  Then  after  dark  we'll  dash  in  and 
cinch  Caliban  and  his  customers." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lad.  "Shall  I  whistle 
going  back?"     Hale  nodded  approval. 

"Just  the  same."  And  oft'  Bob  went, 
whistling  like  a  calliope  and  not  even 
turning  his  head  to  look  at  the  cabin.  In 
half  an  hour  Hale  thought  he  heard  some- 
thing crashing  through  the  bushes  high  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards—the boy  crawled  through  the  bushes 
to  him  alone.     His  cap  was  gone,  there  was 
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a  bloody  scratch  across  his  face  and  he  was 
streaming  with  perspiration. 

"You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  sir,"  he 
panted,  "I  didn't  see  anyl)ody  hut  one  of 
my  brothers,  and  if  I  had  told  him,  he 
wouldn't  have  let  nie  come.  And  I  hur- 
ried back  for  fear — for  fear  something 
would  happen." 

"Well,  suppose  I  don't  let  you  go." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  very  well  help.  You  aren't  my 
brother  and  vou  can't  go  alone." 

"I  was,"  said  Hale. 

"Yes,  sir,  but  not  now." 

Hale  was  worried,  l)ut  there  was  notliing 
else  to  be  done. 

"All  right.  I'll  let  you  go  if  you  stop  say- 
ing 'sir'  to  me.     It  makes  me  feel  so  old." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  lad  quite  un- 
consciously, and  when  Hale  smothered  a 
laugh  he  looked  around  to  see  what  had 
amused  him.  Darkness  fell  quickly,  and 
in  the  gathering  gloom  they  saw  two  more 
figures  skulk  into  the  cabin. 

"We'll  go  now — for  we  want  the  fellow 
who's  selling  the  moonshine." 

Again  Hale  was  beset  with  doubts  about 
the  boy  and  his  own  responsibility  to  the 
boy's  brothers.  The  lad's  eyes  were  shining, 
but  his  face  was  more  eager  than  excited 
and  his  hand  was  as  steady  as  Hale's  own. 

"You  slip  around  and  station  yourself 
behind  that  pine  tree  just  behind  the 
cabin" — the  boy  looked  crestfallen — "and 
if  anybody  tries  to  get  out  of  the  back  door 
— you  halt  him." 

"Is  there  a  back  door?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Hale  said  rather  shortly. 
"You  obey  orders.  I'm  not  your  brother, 
but  I'm  your  captain." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.   Shall  I  go  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  you'll  hear  me  at  the  front  door. 
They  won't  make  any  resistance."  The 
lad  stepped  away  with  nimble  caution  high 
above  the  cabin,  and  he  even  took  his 
shoes  off  before  he  slid  lightly  down  to 
his  place  behind  the  pine.  There  was  no 
back  door,  only  a  window,  and  his  disap- 
pointment was  bitter.  Still,  when  he 
heard  Hale  at  the  front  door,  he  meant  to 
make  a  break  for  that  window,  and  he 
waited  in  the  still  gloom.  He  could  hear 
the  rough  talk  and  laughter  within  and 
now  and  then  the  clink  of  a  tin  cup.  By 
and  by  there  was  a  faint  noise  in  front  of 
the  cabin,  and  he  steadied  his  nerves  and 


his  beating  heart.  Then  he  heard  the  door 
pushed  violently  in  and  Hale's  cry: 

"Surrender!" 

Hale  stood  on  the  threshold  with  his 
])istol  outstretched  in  his  right  hand.  The 
door  had  struck  something  soft  and  he  said 
sharply  again: 

"Come  out  from  Ijehiiid  that  door — 
hands  up I" 

At  the  same  moment,  the  back  window 
Hew  open  with  a  bang  and  Bob's  pistol 
covered  the  edge  of  the  opened  door. 
"Caliban"  had  rolled  from  his  box  like  a 
stu])id  animal.  Two  of  his  patrons  sat 
dazed  and  staring  from  Hale  to  the  boy's 
face  at  the  window.  A  mountaineer  stood 
in  one  corner  with  twitching  fmgers  and 
shifting  eyes  like  a  caged  wild  thing  and 
forth  issued  from  behind  the  door,  quiver- 
ing with  anger — young  Dave  Tolliver. 
Hale  stared  at  him  amazed,  and  when 
Dave  saw  Hale  such  a  wave  of  fury  surged 
over  his  face  that  Bob  thought  it  best  to 
attract  his  attention  again;  which  he  did 
by  gently  motioning  at  him  with  the  barrel 
of  his  pistol. 

"Hold  on  there,"  he  said  quietly,  and 
young  Dave  stood  still. 

"Climb  through  that  window.  Bob,  and 
collect  the  l:)atteries,"  said  Hale. 

''Sure,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  and  with  his 
pistol  still  prominently  in  the  foreground 
he  threw  his  left  leg  over  the  sill  and  as  he 
climbed  in  he  quoted  with  a  grunt:  "Al- 
wavs  go  in  force  to  make  an  arrest." 
Grim  and  serious  as  it  was,  with  June's 
cousin  glowering  at  him.  Hale  could  not 
help  smiling. 

"You  didn't  go  home  after  all,"  said 
Hale  to  young  Dave,  w^ho  clenched  his 
hands  and  his  lips  but  answered  nothing; 
"or,  if  you  did,  you  got  back  pretty  quick." 
And  still  Dave  was  silent. 

"Get  'em  all.  Bob?"  In  answer  the 
Ijoy  went  the  rounds — feeling  the  pocket  of 
each  man's  right  hip  and  his  left  breast. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Unload  'em!" 

The  lad  "broke"  each  of  the  four  pis- 
tols, picked  up  a  piece  of  twine  and  strung 
them  together  through  each  trigger  guard. 

"Close  that  window  and  stand  here  at 
the  door." 

With  the  boy  at  the  door.  Hale  rolled  the 
hand-barrel  to  the  threshold  and  the  white 
liquor  gurgled  jo\'ously  on  the  steps. 
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"All  ri^lit,  come  alon^,"  he  said  to  the 
caj)tives,  and  at  last  young  Dave  spoke: 

''Whut  you  takin'  me  fer?" 

Hale  j)ointed  to  the  em])ty  hand-barrel 
and  Diive's  answer  was  a  look  of  scorn. 

"I  nuvver  l^rought  that  hyeh." 

"You  were  drinking  illegal  liquor  in  a 
l)lind  tiger,  and  if  you  didn't  bring  it  you 
can  prove  it  later.  Anyhow,  we'll  want 
vou  as  a  witness,"  and  Hale  looked  at  the 
other  mountaineer,  who  had  turned  his 
eyes  quickly  to  Dave.  Caliban  led  the 
way  with  young  Dave,  and  Hale  walked 
side  by  side  with  them  while  Bob  was 
escort  for  the  other  two.  The  road  ran 
along  a  high  bank,  and  as  Bob  was  adjust- 
ing the  janghng  weapons  on  his  left  arm, 
the  strange  mountaineer  darted  behind  him 
and  leaped  headlong  into  the  tops  of  thick 
rhododendron.  Before  Hale  knew  what 
had  happened  the  lad's  pistol  flashed. 

' '  Stop,  boy ! "  he  cried,  horrified.  ' '  Don't 
shoot!"  and  he  had  to  catch  the  lad  to 
keep  him  from  leaping  after  the  runaway. 
The  shot  had  missed;  they  heard  the  run- 
away splash  into  the  river  and  go  stumbling 
across  it  and  then  there  w^as  silence.  Young 
Dave  laughed: 

"Uncle  Judd'll  be  over  hyeh  to-morrow 
to  see  about  this."  Hale  said  nothing  and 
they  went  on.  At  the  door  of  the  calaboose 
Dave  balked  and  had  to  be  pushed  in  by 
main  force.  They  left  him  weeping  and 
cursing  with  rage. 

''Go  to  bed.  Bob,"  said  Hale. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Bob;  "just  as  soon  as  I 
get  my  lessons." 

Hale  did  not  go  to  the  boarding-house 
that  night — he  feared  to  face  June.  In- 
stead he  went  to  the  hotel  to  supper  and 
then  to  bed.  He  had  hardly  touched  the 
pillow,  it  seemed,  when  somebody  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder.  It  was  Macfarlan, 
and  daylight  was  streaming  through  the 
window. 

"A  gang  of  those  Falins  are  here,"  Mac- 
farlan  said,  "and  they're  after  young  Dave 
Tolliver — about  a  dozen  of  'em.  Young 
Buck  is  with  them  and  the  sheriff.  They 
say  he  shot  a  man  over  the  mountains 
yesterday." 

Hale  sprang  for  his  clothes — here  was  a 
quandary. 

"If  we  turn  him  over  to  them — they'll 
kill  him."     Macfarlan  nodded. 

"Of  course,  and  if  we  leave  him  in  that 


weak  old  calaboose,  they'll  get  more  help 
and  take  him  out  to-night." 

"Then  we'll  take  him  to  the  county  jail." 

"They'll  take  him  away  from  us." 

"No,  they  won't.  You  go  out  and  get 
as  many  shotguns  as  you  can  fmd  and  load 
them  with  buckshot." 

Macfarlan  nodded  approvingly  and  dis- 
appeared. Hale  plunged  his  face  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  soaked  his  hair  and,  as 
he  was  mopping  his  face  with  a  towel,  there 
was  a  ponderous  tread  on  the  porch,  the 
door  opened  without  the  formality  of  a 
knock  and  Devil  Judd  Tolliver,  with  his 
hat  on  and  belted  with  two  huge  pistols, 
stepped  stooping  within.  His  eyes,  red 
with  anger  and  loss  of  sleep,  were  glaring, 
and  his  heavy  moustache  and  beard 
showed  the  twitching  of  his  mouth. 

''Whar's  Dave?"  he  said  shortly. 

"In  the  calaboose." 

"Did  you  put  him  in ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Hale  calmly. 

"Well,  by  God,"  the  old  man  said  with 
repressed  fury,  "you  can't  git  him  out  too 
soon  if  you  want  to  save  trouble." 

"Look  here,  Judd,"  said  Hale  seriously. 
"You  are  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world 
I  want  to  have  trouble  with  for  many 
reasons;  but  I'm  an  ofhcer  over  here  and 
I'm  no  more  afraid  of  you  " — Hale  paused 
to  let  that  fact  sink  in  and  it  did — "than 
you  are  of  me.  Dave's  been  selling 
liquor." 

"He  hain't,"  interrupted  the  old  moun- 
taineer. "He  didn't  bring  that  liquor 
over  hyeh.     I  know  who  done  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Hale;  "I'll  take  your 
word  for  it  and  I'll  let  him  out,  if  you  say 
so,  but " 

"Right  now,"  thundered  old  Judd. 

"Do  you  know  that  young  Buck  Falin 
and  a  dozen  of  his  gang  are  over  here  after 
him?"     The  old  man  looked  stunned. 

"Whut— now?" 

"They're  over  there  in  the  woods  across 
the  river  now  and  they  want  me  to  give 
him  up  to  them.  They  say  they  have  the 
sheriiif  with  them  and  they  want  him  for 
shooting  a  man  on  Leather^vood  Creek,  day 
before  yesterday." 

"It's  all  a  lie,"  burst  out  old  Judd. 
•'They  want  to  kill  him." 

"Of  course — and  I  was  going  to  take 
him  up  to  the  county  jail  right  away  for 
safe  keeping." 
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"D'ye  you  mean  to  say  you'd  throw  that 
boy  into  jail  and  then  fight  them  Falins  to 
pertect  him?"  the  old  man  asked  slowl}' 
and  incredulously.  Hale  pointed  to  a  two- 
store  building  through  his  window. 

"If  you  get  in  the  back  part  of  that  store 
at  a  window,  you  can  see  whether  I  will  or 
not.  I  can  summon  you  to  help,  and  if  a 
fight  comes  up  you  can  do  your  share  from 
the  window." 

The  old  man's  eyes  lighted  up  like  a 
leaping  flame. 

"Will  you  let  Dave  out  and  give  him  a 
Winchester  and  help  us  fight  'em?"  he 
said  eagerly.   "We  three  can  whip  'em  all." 

"No,"  said  Hale  shortly.  "I'd  try  to 
keep  both  sides  from  fighting,  and  I^d 
arrest  Dave  or  you  as  quickly  as  I  would 
a  Falin." 

The  average  mountaineer  has  little  con- 
ception of  duty  in  the  abstract,  but  old 
Judd  belonged  to  the  better  class — and 
there  are  many  of  them — that  does.  He 
looked  into  Hale's  eves  long  and  steadilv. 

"All  right." 

Macfarlan  came  in  hurriedly  and  stopped 
short — seeing  the  hatted,  bearded  giant. 

"This  is  Mr.  ToUiver  —  an  uncle  of 
Dave's— Judd  Tolliver,"  said  Hale.  "Go 
a-head." 

"I've  got  everything  fixed — but  I 
couldn't  get  but  five  of  the  fellows — two  of 
the  Berkley  boys.  They  wouldn't  let  me 
tell  Bob." 

"All  right.  Can  I  summon  Mr.  Tolli- 
ver here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Macfarlan  doubtfully,  "but 
you  know " 

"He  won't  be  seen,"  interrupted  Hale, 
understandingly.  "He'll  be  at  a  window 
in  the  back  of  that  store  and  he  won't  take 
part  unless  a  fight  begins,  and  if  it  does, 
we'll  need  him." 

An  hour  later  Devil  Judd  Tolliver  was 
in  the  store  Hale  pointed  out  and  peering 
cautiously  around  the  edge  of  an  open 
window  at  the  wooden  gate  of  the  ram- 
shackle calaboose.  Several  Falins  w^re 
there — led  by  young  Buck,  whom  Hale 
recognized  as  the  red-headed  youth  at  the 
head  of  the  tearing  horsemen  who  had 
swept  by  him  that  late  afternoon  when  he 
was  coming  back  from  his  first  trip  to 
Lonesome  Cove.  The  old  man  gritted 
his  teeth  as  he  looked  and  he  put  one  of 
his  huge  pistols  on  a  table  within  easy 


reach  and  kei)t  the  other  clenched  in  his 
right  fist.  From  down  the  street  came  five 
horsemen,  led  by  John  Hale.  Fvery  man 
carried  a  double-barrelled  shotgun  and  the 
old  man  smiled  and  his  respect  for  Hale 
rose  higher — high  as  it  already  was — for 
nobody — mountaineer  or  not — has  love  for 
a  hostile  shotgun.  The  Falins,  armed  only 
with  ])istols,  drew  near. 

"Keep  back ! "  he  heard  Hale  say  calml} , 
and  they  stopped — young  Ikick  alone  going 
on. 

"We  want  that  feller,"  said  young  Buck. 

"Well,  you  don't  get  him,"  said  Hale 
quietly.  ' '  He's  our  prisoner.  Keep  back ! " 
he  repeated,  motioning  with  the  barrel  of 
his  shotgun — and  young  Buck  moved 
backward  to  his  own  men.  The  old  man 
saw  Hale  and  another  man — the  sergeant — 
go  inside  the  hea\y  gate  of  the  stockade. 
He  saw  a  boy  in  a  cap,  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  strapped  set  of  books,  come 
running  up  to  the  men  with  the  shot- 
guns and  he  heard  one  of  them  say 
angrily: 

"I  told  you  not  to  come." 

"I  know  you  did,"  said  the  boy  imper- 
turbably. 

"You  go  on  to  school,"  said  another  of 
the  men,  but  the  boy  with  the  cap  shook 
his  head  and  dropped  his  books  to  the 
ground.  The  big  gate  opened  just  then 
and  out  came  Hale  and  the  sergeant,  and 
between  them  young  Dave — his  eyes 
blinking  in  the  sunlight. 

"Damn  ye,"  he  heard  Dave  say  to 
Hale.  "I'll  get  even  with  you  fer  this 
some  day" — and  then  the  prisoner's  eyes 
caught  the  horses  and  shotguns  and  turned 
to  the  group  of  Falins  and  he  shrank  back 
utterly  dazed.  There  was  a  movement 
among  the  Falins  and  Devil  Judd  caught 
up  his  other  pistol  and  with  a  grim  smile 
got  ready.  Young  Buck  had  turned  to 
his  crowd: 

"Men,"  he  said,  "you  know  I  never 
back  down" — Devil  Judd  knew  that,  too, 
and  he  was  amazed  by  the  words  that  fol- 
lowed— "an'  if  you  say  so,  we'll  have  him 
or  die;  but  we  ain't  in  our  own  state  now. 
They've  got  the  law  and  the  shotguns  on 
us,  an'  I  reckon  we'd  better  go  slow." 

The  rest  seemed  quite  willing  to  go 
slow,  and,  as  they  put  their  pistols  up, 
Devil  Judd  laughed  in  his  beard.  Hale 
put  young  Dave  on  a  horse  and  the  little 
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shotgun  cavalcade  quietly  moved  away 
toward  the  county-seat. 

The  crestfallen  Falins  dispersed  the 
other  way  after  they  had  taken  a  parting 
shot  at  the  Hon.  Samuel  Budd,  who,  too, 
had  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Young  Buck 
looked  long  at  him — and  then  he  laughed: 

"You,  too,  Sam  Budd,"  he  said.  "We 
folks'U  rickollect  this  on  election  day." 
The  Hon.  Sam  deigned  no  answer. 

And  up  in  the  store  Devil  Judd  lighted 
his  pipe  and  sat  down  to  think  out  the 
strange  code  of  ethics  that  governed  that 
police  guard.  Hale  had  told  him  to  wait 
there,  and  it  was  almost  noon  before  the 
boy  with  the  cap  came  to  tell  him  that  the 
Falins  had  all  left  town.  The  old  man 
looked  at  him  kindly. 

"Air  you  the  little  feller  whut  fit  fer 
June?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Bob;  "but  it's  coming." 

*'Well,  you'll  whoop  him." 

*'ril  do  my  best." 

"Whar  is  she?" 

"She's  waiting  for  you  over  at  the  board- 
ing-house." 

"Does  she  know  about  this  trouble?" 

"Not  a  thing — she  thinks  you've  come 
to  take  her  home."  The  old  man  made 
no  answer,  and  Bob  led  him  back  toward 
Hale's  office.  June  was  waiting  at  the 
gate,  and  the  boy,  lifting  his  cap,  passed 
on.     June's  eyes  were  dark  with  anxiety. 

"You  come  to  take  me  home,  dad?" 

"I  been  thinkin'  'bout  it,"  he  said,  with 
a  doubtful  shake  of  his  head. 

June  took  him  upstairs  to  her  room  and 
pointed  out  the  old  water-wheel  through 
the  window  and  her  new  clothes  (she  had 
put  on  her  old  homespun  again  w^hen  she 
heard  he  was  in  town),  and  the  old  man 
shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afeerd  with  all  these  fixin's — you 
won't  never  be  satisfied  agin  in  Lonesome 
Cove." 

"Why,  dad,"  she  said  reprovingly. 
"Jack  says  I  can  go  over  whenever  I 
please,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gits  warmer 
and  the  roads  gits  good." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man,  still 
shaking  his  head. 

All  through  dinner  she  was  worried. 
Devil  Judd  hardly  ate  anything,  so  embar- 
rassed w^as  he  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
"furriners"  and  by  the  white  cloth  and 
table-ware,  and  so  fearful  was  he  that  he 


would  be  guilt}-  of  some  breach  of  manners. 
Resolutely  he  refused  butter,  and  at  the 
third  urging  by  Mrs.  Crane  he  said  firmly, 
but  with  a  shrewd  twinkle  in  his  eye: 

"No,  thank  ye.  I  never  eats  butter  in 
town — I've  kept  store  myself,"  and  he 
was  no  little  pleased  with  the  laugh  that 
went  around  the  table.  The  fact  was  he 
was  generally  pleased  with  June's  environ- 
ment and,  after  dinner,  he  stopped  teasing 
June.^ 

"No,  honey,  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  you 
away.  I  want  ye  to  stay  right  where  ye 
air.  Be  a  good  girl  now  and  do  whatever 
Jack  Hale  tells  }e  and  tell  that  boy  with 
all  that  hair  to  come  over  and  see  me." 
June  grew  almost  tearful  with  gratitude, 
for  never  had  he  called  her  "honey"  be- 
fore that  she  could  remember,  and  never 
had  he  talked  so  much  to  her,  nor  with  so 
much  kindness. 

"Air  ye  comin'  over  soon?" 

"Mighty  soon,  dad." 

"Well,  take  keer  o'  yourself." 

*'I  will,  dad,"  she  said,  and  tenderly  she 
watched  his  great  figure  slouch  out  of 
sight. 

An  hour  after  dark,  as  old  Judd  sat  on 
the  porch  of  the  cabin  in  Lonesome  Cove, 
young  Dave  Tolliver  rode  up  to  the  gate  on 
a  strange  horse.    He  was  in  a  surly  mood. 

"He  lemme  go  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  give  me  this  hoss  to  git  here,"  the  boy 
grudgingly  explained.  'Tm  goin'  over  to 
git  mine  ter-morrer." 

"Seems  like  you'd  better  keep  away 
from  that  Gap,"  said  the  old  man  dryly, 
and  Dave  reddened  angrily. 

"Yes,  and  fust  thing  you  know  he'll  be 
over  hyeh  atter  yoii.^^  The  old  man  turned 
on  him  sternly. 

"Jack  Hale  knows  that  liquer  was 
mine.  He  knows  I've  got  a  still  over  hyeh 
as  well  as  you  do — an'  he's  never  axed  a 
question  nor  peeped  an  eye.  I  reckon  he 
would  come  if  he  thought  he  oughter — but 
I'm  on  this  side  of  the  state-line.  If  I 
was  on  his  side,  mebbe  I'd  stop." 

Young  Dave  stared,  for  things  were 
surel}'  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  in  Lonesome 
Cove. 

"An'  I  reckon,"  the  old  man  Avent  on, 
"hit  'ud  be  better  grace  in  you  to  stop 
sayin'  things  agin'  him;  fer  if  it  hadn't 
been  fer  him,  vou'd  be  laid  out  bv  them 
Falins  bv  this  time." 
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It  was  true,  and  Dave,  silenced,  was 
forced  into  another  channel. 

'*I  wonder,"  he  said  presently,  '^how 
them  Falins  always  know  when  1  go  over 
thar." 

'Tve  been  studyin'  about  that  myself," 
said  Devil  Judd.  Inside,  the  old  stej)- 
mother  had  heard  Dave's  query. 

"I  seed  the  Red  Fox  this  afternoon," 
she  quavered  at  the  door. 

"Whut  was  he  doin'  over  hyeh?"  asked 
Dave. 

^'Nothin',"  she  said,  ''jus'  a-sneakin' 
aroun'  the  way  he's  al'ays  a-doin'.  Seemed 
like  he  was  mighty  pertickuler  to  find  out 
when  you  was  comin'  back." 

Both  men  started  slightly. 

''We're  all  ToUivers  now  all  right," 
said  the  Hon.  Samuel  Budd  that  night 
while  he  sat  with  Hale  on  the  porch  over- 
looking the  mill-pond — and  then  he  groaned 
a  little. 

"Them  Falins  have  got  kinsfolks  to 
burn  on  the  Virginia  side  and  they'd  fight 
me  tooth  and  toe-nail  for  this  a  hundred 
years  hence!" 

He  puffed  his  pipe,  but  Hale  said  nothing. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  added  cheerily,  "we're  in 
for  a  hell  of  a  merry  time  noiv.  The 
mountaineer  hates  as  long  as  he  remembers 
and — he  never  forgets." 


XV 

Hand  in  hand.  Hale  and  June  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Spring  from  the  time  June 
met  him  at  the  school-house  gate  for  their 
first  walk  into  the  woods.  Hale  pointed 
to  some  boys  playing  marbles. 

"That's  the  first  sign,"  he  said,  and 
with  quick  understanding  June  smiled. 

The  birdlike  piping  of  hylas  came  from 
a  marshy  strip  of  woodland  that  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  and  a  toad 
was  croaking  at  the  foot  of  Imboden  Hill. 

"And  they  come  next." 

They  crossed  the  swinging  foot-bridge, 
which  was  a  miracle  to  June,  and  took  the 
foot-path  along  the  clear  stream  of  South 
Fork,  under  the  laurel  which  June  called 
"ivy,"  and  the  rhododendron  which  was 
' '  laurel "  in  her  speech,  and  Hale  pointed  out 
catkins  greening  on  alders  in  one  swampy 
place  and  willows  just  blushing  into  life 


along  the  banks  of  a  little  creek.  A  few 
yards  aside  from  the  path  he  found,  under 
a  patch  of  snow  and  dead  leaves,  the  pink- 
and-white  blossoms  and  the  waxy  green 
leaves  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  that  fragrant 
harbinger  of  the  old  Mother's  awakening, 
and  June  breathed  in  from  it  the  very 
breath  of  Spring.  Near  by  were  turkey 
peas,  which  she  had  hunted  and  eaten  many 
times. 

"You  can't  put  that  arbutus  in  a  gar- 
den," said  Hale,  "it's  as  wild  as  a  hawk." 

Presently  he  had  the  little  girl  listen  to 
a  pewee  twittering  in  a  thorn-bush  and  the 
lusty  call  of  a  robin  from  an  apple-tree.  A 
bluebird  flew  overhead  with  a  merry  chirp 
— its  wistful  note  of  Autumn  long  since  for- 
gotten. These  were  the  first  birds  and 
flowers,  he  said,  and  June,  knowing  them 
only  by  sight,  must  know  the  name  of  each 
and  the  reason  for  that  name.  So  that 
Hale  found  himself  walking  the  woods  with 
an  interrogation  point,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  confounded  he  had,  later,  to  dig  up 
much  forgotten  lore.  For  every  walk  be- 
came a  lesson  in  botany  for  June,  such  a 
passion  did  she  betray  at  once  for  flowers, 
and  he  rarely  had  to  tell  her  the  same  thing 
tw^ice,  since  her  memory  was  like  a  vise — 
for  everything,  as  he  learned  in  time. 

Her  eyes  were  quicker  than  his,  too,  and 
now  she  pointed  to  a  snowy  blossom  with 
a  deeply-lobed  leaf. 

"Whut's  that?" 

"  Bloodroot,"  said  Hale,  and  he  scratched 
the  stem  and  forth  issued  scarlet  drops. 
"The  Indians  used  to  put  it  on  their  faces 
and  tomahawks" — she  knew  that  word  and 
nodded — "and  I  used  to  make  red  ink  of 
it  when  I  w^as  a  little  boy." 

"No!"  said  June.  With  the  next  look 
she  found  a  tiny  bunch  of  fuzzy  hepaticas. 

"Liver-leaf." 

"Whut's  liver?" 

Hale,  looking  at  her  glowing  face  and 
eyes  and  her  perfect  little  body,  imagined 
that  she  would  never  know  unless  told  that 
she  had  one,  and  so  he  waved  one  hand 
vaguely  at  his  chest: 

"It's  an  organ — and  that  herb  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  it." 

"Organ?     Whut's  that?" 

"Oh,  something  inside  of  you." 

June  made  the  same  gesture  that  Hale 
had. 

"Me?" 
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"Yes,"  and  tluMi  helplessly,  ''hut  not 
there  exactly." 

June's  eyes  had  caught  something  else 
now  and  she  ran  for  it: 

"  Oh!  Oh! "  It  was  a  l)unch  of  delicate 
anemones  of  intermediate  shades  between 
white  and  red— yellow,  pink  and  i)urple-l)lue. 

''Those  are  anemones." 

''A-nem-o-nes,"  repeated  June. 

"Wind-flowers — because  the  wind  is 
su])posed  to  open  them."  And,  almost  un- 
consciously, Hale  lapsed  into  a  quotation: 

"And  where  a  tear  has  dropped,  a  wind- 
ilower  blows." 

"Whut's  that?"  said  June  quickly. 

"That's  poetry." 

"Whut's  po-e-try?"  Hale  threw  up 
both  hands. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'll  read  you  some — 
some  day." 

By  that  time  she  was  gurgling  with  de- 
light over  a  bunch  of  spring  beauties  that 
came  up,  root,  stalk  and  all,  when  she 
reached  for  them. 

"Well,  ain't  they  purty?"  While  they 
lay  in  her  hand  and  she  looked,  the  rose- 
veined  petals  began  to  close,  the  leaves  to 
droop  and  the  stem  got  Hmp. 

"Ah-h!"  crooned  June.  "I  won't  pull 
up  no  more  o'  them.^' 

" '  These  little  dream-flowers  found  in  the 
spring.'     More  poetry,  June." 

A  Httle  later  he  heard  her  repeating  that 
line  to  herself.  It  was  an  easy  step  to 
poetry  from  flowers,  and  evidently  June 
was  groping  for  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  service-berry  swung 
out  white  stars  on  the  low  hill-sides,  but 
Hale  could  tell  her  nothing  that  she  did 
not  know  about  the  "sarvice-berry."  Soon, 
the  dogwood  swept  in  snowy  gusts  along  the 
mountains,  and  from  a  bank  of  it  one  morn- 
ing a  red-bird  flamed  and  sang:  "What 
cheer!  What  cheer!  What  cheer!"  And 
like  its  scarlet  coat  the  red-bud  had  burst 
into  bloom.  June  knew  the  red-bud,  but 
she  had  never  heard  it  called  the  Judas  tree. 

"You  see,  the  red-bud  was  supposed  to 
be  poisonous.  It  shakes  in  the  wind  and 
says  to  the  bees,  '  Come  on,  little  fellows — 
here's  your  nice  fresh  honey,  and  when  they 
come,  it  betrays  and  poisons  them." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  o'  that!"  said 
June  indignantly,  and  Hale  had  to  hedge 
a  bit. 

"W^ell,   I  don't  know  whether  it  really 


does,  but  that's  what  they  say.^'  A  little 
farther  on  the  white  stars  of  the  trillium 
gleamed  at  them  from  the  border  of  the 
woods  and  nearby  June  stooped  over  some 
lovely  sky-blue  Ijlossoms  with  yellow  eyes. 

"Forget-me-nots,"  said  Hale.  June 
stooped  to  gather  them  with  a  radiant  face. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "is  that  what  you  call 
'em?" 

"They  aren't  the  real  ones — they're 
false  forget-me-nots." 

"Then  I  don't  want  'em,"  said  June. 
But  they  were  beautiful  and  fragrant  and 
she  added  gently: 

"'Tain't  their  fault.  I'm  a-goin'  to  call 
'em  jus'  forget-me-nots,  an'  I'm  givin'  'em 
to  you,"  she  said — "so  that  you  won't." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hale  gravely.  "I 
won't." 

They  found  larkspur,  too 

"Blue  as  the  heaven  it  gazes  at,"  quoted 
Hale. 

"Whut's  'gazes'?" 

"Looks."     June  looked  up  at  the  sky 
and  down  at  the  flower. 
."'Tain't,"  she  said,  "hit's  bluer." 

When  they  discovered  something  Hale 
did  not  know  he  would  say  that  it  was  one 
of  those 

"Wan  flowers  without  a  name." 

"My!"  said  June  at  last,  "seems  like 
them  wan  flowers  is  a  mighty  big  fambly." 

"They  are,"  laughed  Hale,  "for  a 
bachelor  like  me." 

"Huh!"  said  June. 

Later,  they  ran  upon  yellow  adder's 
tongues  in  a  hollow,  each  blossom  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  ear-like  leaves,  Dutchman's 
breeches  and  wild  bleeding  hearts — a  name 
that  appealed  greatly  to  the  fancy  of  the 
romantic  little  lady,  and  thus  together  they 
followed  the  footsteps  of  that  spring.  And 
while  she  studied  the  flowers  Hale  was 
studying  the  loveliest  flower  of  them  all — 
little  June.  About  ferns,  plants  and  trees 
as  well  he  told  her  all  he  knew,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  in  the  skies,  the  green  world 
of  the  leaves  or  the  under  world  at  her  feet 
to  which  she  was  not  magically  responsive. 
Indeed,  Hale  had  never  seen  a  man,  woman 
or  child  so  eager  to  learn,  and  one  day,  when 
she  had  apparently  reached  the  limit  of 
inquiry,  she  grew  very  thoughtful  and  he 
watched  her  in  silence  a  long  while. 

"What's  the  matter,  June?"  he  asked 
finally. 
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"Vm  just  wondcrin'  icV/v  I'm  al\va\s 
axin'  why,"  said  little  June. 

She  was  learning  in  school,  too,  and  she 
was  happier  there  now,  for  there  had  been 
no  more  o])en  teasing  of  the  new  pupil. 
Bob's  championship  saved  her  from  that, 
and  thereafter  school  changed  straightwa)' 
for  June.  Before  that  day  she  had  kept 
apart  from  her  school-fellows  at  recess- 
times  as  well  as  in  the  school-room.  Two 
or  three  of  the  girls  had  made  friendly  ad- 
vances to  her,  but  she  had  sh}l\'  rei)elle(l 
them — why  she  hardly  knew — and  it  was 
her  lonely  custom  at  recess-times  to  build  a 
play-house  at  the  foot  of  a  great  beech  with 
moss,  broken  bits  of  bottles  and  stones. 
Once  she  found  it  torn  to  ])ieces,  and  from 
the  look  on  the  face  of  the  tall  mountain 
boy,  Cal  Heaton,  who  had  grinned  at  her 
when  she  went  up  for  her  first  lesson,  and 
who  was  now  Bob's  arch-enemy,  she  knew 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one.  Again  a  da\' 
or  two  later  it  was  destroyed,  and  when  she 
came  down  from  the  woods  almost  in 
tears  Bob  happened  to  meet  her  in  the  road 
and  made  her  tell  the  trouble  she  was  in. 
Straightway  he  charged  the  trespasser 
with  the  deed  and  was  lied  to  for  his  pains. 
So  after  school  that  day  he  slii)])ed  up  on 
the  hill  with  the  little  girl  and  helped  her 
rebuild  again. 

"Now  rn  lay  for  him,"  said  Bol),  '^and 
catch  him  at  it." 

''All  right,"  said  June,  and  she  looked 
both  her  worry  and  her  gratitude  so  that 
Bob  understood  both;  and  he  answered 
both  with  a  nonchalant  wave  of  one  hand. 

"Never  you  mind — and  don't  you  tell 
Mr.  Hale,"  and  June  in  dumb  acquies- 
cence crossed  heart  and  bodw  But  the 
mountain  V)oy  was  wary,  and  for  two  or 
three  da}'s  the  jjlay-house  was  undis- 
turbed, and  so  Bob  himself  laid  a  trap.  He 
mounted  his  horse  immediately  afterschool, 
rode  past  the  mountain  lad,  who  was  on 
his  way  home,  crossed  the  river,  made  a 
wide  detour  at  a  gallop  and,  hitching  his 
horse  in  the  woods,  came  to  the  l)lay- 
house  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  And 
half  an  hour  later,  when  the  pale  little 
teacher  came  out  of  the  school-house,  he 
heard  grunts  and  blows  and  scuffling  up  in 
the  woods,  and  when  he  ran  toward  the 
sounds  the  bodies  of  two  of  his  pupils  rolled 
into    sight    clenched    fiercely,    with    torn 

Bob  on  top  with 


the  mountain  bo\'s  thumb  in  his  mouth 
and  his  own  fingers  gripped  about  his 
antagonist's  throat.  Neither  ])aid  any  at- 
tention to  the  school-master,  who  j)ulled  at 
Bob's  coat  unavailingl}'  and  with  horror  at 
his  ferocity.  Bob  turned  his  head,  shook 
it  as  well  as  the  thumij  in  his  mouth  would 
let  him,  and  went  on  grij^ping  the  throat 
under  him  and  ]jushing  the  head  that  be- 
longed to  it  into  the  irround.     The  moun- 


tain 


b()\'s   t()n<j;ue   showed   and   his   eves 


clothes  and  bleeding  faces 


bulged. 

"'Noughl"  he  yelled.  liob  rose  then 
and  told  his  story  and  the  school-master 
from  New  England  gave  them  a  short  lect- 
ure on  gentleness  and  Christian  charitx' 
and  fixed  on  each  the  awful  ])enalty  of 
"sta\'ing  in"  after  school  for  an  hour  ever\ 
day  for  a  week.     Bob  grinned: 

"All  right,  professor — it  was  worth  it," 
he  said,  but  the  mountain  lad  shuffled 
awa}'. 

An  hour  later  Hale  saw  the  boy  with  a 
swollen  lip,  one  eye  black  and  the  other  as 
merry  as  ever — but  after  that  there  was  no 
more  trouble  for  June.  BoJj  had  made  his 
promise  good  and  gradually  she  came  in- 
to the  games  with  her  fellows  thereafter, 
while  Bob  stood  or  sat  aside,  encouraging 
but  taking  no  part — for  was  he  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Police  Force?  Indeed  he  was 
alread}'  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Infant 
of  the  Guard,  and  always  he  carried  a 
whistle  and  usually,  outside  school-house,  a 
pistol  bumped  his  hip,  while  a  Winchester 
stood  in  one  corner  of  his  room  and  a 
billy  dangled  by  his  mantel-piece. 

The  games  were  new  to  June,  and  often 
Hale  would  stroll  up  to  the  school-house  to 
watch  them — Prisoner's  Base,  Skipping  the 
Rope,  Antny  Over,  Cracking  the  \\h\\) 
and  Lifting  the  Gate;  and  it  jjleased  him 
to  see  how  lithe  and  active  his  little  protege 
was  and  more  than  a  match  in  strength 
even  for  the  boys  who  were  near  her  size. 
June  had  to  take  the  penalty  of  her  green- 
ness, too,  when  she  was  "introduced  to  the 
King  and  (^ueen"  and  bumped  the  ground 
between  the  make-believe  sovereigns,  or 
got  a  cu})  of  water  in  her  face  when  she 
was  trying  to  see  stars  through  a  pipe. 
And  the  boys  pinned  her  dress  to  the 
bench  through  a  crack  and  once  she  walked 
into  school  with  a  placard  on  her  back 
which  read: 

"June-Bug."     But    she    was    so    good- 
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natured  that  she  fast  became  a  favorite. 
Indeed  it  was  noticeable  to  Hale  as  well  as 
iiob  that  Cal  Heaton,  the  mountain  boy, 
seemed  always  to  get  next  to  June  in  the 
Tugs  of  War^  and  one  morning  June  found 
an  apple  on  her  desk.  She  swept  the  room 
with  a  glance  and  met  Cal's  guilty  flush, 
and  though  she  ate  the  apple  she  gave  him 
no  thanks — in  word^  look  or  manner.  It 
was,  moreover^  curious  to  Hale  to  observe 
how  June's  instinct  deftly  led  her  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  in  dress  that  characterized  the 
gropings  of  other  girls,  who,  like  her,  were 
in  a  stage  of  transition.  They  wore  gaudy 
combs  and  green  skirts  with  red  waists, 
their  clothes  bunched  at  the  hips,  and  to 
their  shoes  and  hands  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  None  of  these  things  for  June 
— and  Hale  did  not  know  that  the  little 
girl  had  leaped  her  fellows  with  one  bound, 
had  taken  Miss  Anne  Saunders  as  her 
model,  and  was  climbing  upon  the  pedestal 
where  that  lady  justly  stood.  The  t\vo 
had  not  become  friends  as  Hale  hoped. 
June  was  always  silent  and  reserved  when 
the  older  girl  was  around,  but  there  was 
never  a  move  of  the  latter's  hand  or  foot  or 
lip  or  eye  that  the  new  pupil  failed  to 
see.  Miss  Anne  rallied  Hale  no  little 
about  her,  but  he  laughed  good-naturedly, 
and  asked  why  she  could  not  make  friends 
with  June. 

''She's  jealous,"  said  Miss  Saunders,  and 
Hale  ridiculed  the  idea,  for  not  one  sign 
since  she  came  to  the  Gap  had  she  shown 
him.  It  was  the  jealousy  of  a  child  she  had 
once  betrayed  and  that  she  had  outgrown, 
he  thought;  but  he  never  knew  how  June 
stood  behind  the  curtains  of  her  window, 
with  a  hungry  suffering  in  her  face  and 
eyes,  to  watch  Hale  and  Miss  Anne  ride  by, 
and  he  never  guessed  that  concealment  was 
but  a  sign  of  the  dawn  of  womanhood  that 
was  breaking  within  her.  And  she  gave 
no  hint  of  that  breaking  dawn  until  one 
day  early  in  May,  when  she  heard  a  wood- 
thrush  for  the  first  time  with  Hale:  for 
it  was  the  bird  she  loved  best,  and  always 
its  silver  fluting  would  stop  her  in  her  tracks 
and  send  her  into  dreamland.  Hale  had 
just  broken  a  crimson  flower  from  its 
stem  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

"Here's  another  of  the  Svan  ones,' 
June.     Do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

''Hit's" — she  paused  for  correction  with 
her  lips  drawn  severely  in  for  precision — 


"//'^  a  mountain  l)oppy.  Pap  says  it  kills 
goslings" — her  eyes  danced,  for  she  was  in 
a  merry  mood  that  day,  and  she  put  both 
hands  behind  her — "if  you  air  any  kin 
to  a  goose,  you  better  drap  it." 

"That's  a  good  one,"  laughed  Hale, 
"but  it's  so  lovely  I'll  take  the  risk.  1 
won't  drop  it." 

"Drop  it,"  caught  June  with  a  quick  ui)- 
ward  look,  and  then  to  fix  the  word  in  her 
memory  she  repeated — "drop  it,  drop  it, 
drop  it!" 

"Got  it  now,  June?" 

'"Uh-huh." 

It  was  then  that  a  wood-thrush  voiced  the 
crowning  joy  of  Spring,  and  with  slowly 
filling  eyes  she  asked  its  name. 

"That  bird,"  she  said  slowly  and  with 
a  breaking  voice,  "sung  just  that-a-way 
the  mornin'  my  sister  died." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  wondering 
smile. 

"Somehow  it  don't  make  me  so  miser- 
able, like  it  useter."  Her  smile  passed 
while  she  looked,  she  caught  both  hands 
to  her  heaving  breast  and  a  wild  intensity 
burned  suddenly  in  her  eves. 

"Why,  June!" 

*"Tain't  nothin',"  she  choked  out,  and 
she  turned  hurriedly  ahead  of  him  down 
the  path.  Startled,  Hale  had  dropped  the 
crimson  flower  to  his  feet.  He  saw  it  and 
he  let  it  lie. 

Meanwhile,  rumors  were  brought  in  that 
the  Falins  were  coming  over  from  Ken- 
tucky to  wipe  out  the  Guard,  and  so  straight 
were  they  sometimes  that  the  Guard  was 
kept  perpetually  on  w^atch.  Once  while 
the  members  were  at  target  practice,  the 
shout  arose: 

"The  Kentuckians  are  coming!  The 
Kentuckians  are  coming! "  And,  at  double 
quick,  the  Guard  rushed  back  to  find  it 
a  false  alarm  and  to  see  men  laughing  at 
them  in  the  street.  The  truth  was  that, 
while  the  Falins  had  a  general  hostility 
against  the  Guard,  their  particular  enmity 
was  concentrated  on  John  Hale,  as  he  dis- 
covered when  June  was  to  take  her  first 
trip  home  one  Friday  afternoon.  Hale 
meant  to  carry  her  over,  but  the  morning 
they  were  to  leave  old  Judd  Tolliver  came 
to  the  Gap  himself.  He  did  not  w^ant  June 
to  come  home  at  that  time,  and  he  didn't 
think  it  was  safe  over  there  for  Hale  just 
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then.  Some  of  the  FaHns  had  been  seen 
hanging  around  Lonesome  Cove  for  the 
purpose,  Judd  beheved,  of  getting  a  shot 
at  the  man  who  had  kept  young  Dave  from 
faUing  into  their  hands,  and  Hale  saw  that 
by  that  act  he  had,  as  Budd  said,  arrayed 
himself  with  tlie  Tollivers  in  the  feud.  In 
other  words,  he  was  a  Tolliver  himself  now, 
and  as  such  the  Falins  meant  to  treat  him. 
Hale  rebelled  against  the  restriction,  for  he 
had  started  some  work  in  Lonesome  Cove 
and  w^as  preparing  a  surprise  over  there  for 
June,  but  old  Judd  said: 

''Just  wait  a  while,"  and  he  said  it  so  seri- 
ously that  Hale  for  a  while  took  his  advice. 

So  June  stayed  on  at  the  Gap — with 
little  disappointment,  apparently,  that  she 
could  not  visit  home.  And  as  Spring  passed 
and  the  summer  came  on,  the  little  girl 
budded  and  opened  like  a  rose.  To  the 
pretty  school-teacher  she  was  a  source  of 
endless  interest  and  wonder,  for  while  the 
little  girl  was  reticent  and  aloof,  Miss 
Saunders  felt  herself  watched  and  studied 
in  and  out  of  school,  and  Hale  often  had  to 
smile  at  June's  unconscious  imitation  of 
her  teacher  in  speech,  manners  and  dress. 
And  all  the  time  her  hero-worship  of  Hale 
went  on,  fed  by  the  talk  of  the  boarding- 
house,  her  fellow  pupils  and  of  the  town  at 
large — and  it  fairly  thrilled  her  to  know 
that  to  the  Falins  he  was  now  a  Tolliver 
himself. 

Sometimes  Hale  would  get  her  a  saddle, 
and  then  June  would  usurp  Miss  Anne's 
place  on  a  horseback-ride  up  through  the 
Gap  to  see  the  first  blooms  of  the  purple 
rhododendron  on  Bee  Rock,  or  up  to 
Morris's  farm  on  Powell's  mountain,  from 
W'hich,  with  a  glass,  they  could  see  the 
Lonesome  Pine.  And  all  the  time  she 
worked  at  her  studies  tirelessly — and  when 
she  was  done  with  her  lessons  she  read  the 
fairy  books  that  Hale  got  for  her — read 
them  until  ''Paul  and  Virginia"  fell  into 
her  hands,  and  then  there  were  no  more 
fairy  stories  for  June.  Often,  late  at  night, 
Hale,  from  the  porch  of  his  cottage,  could 
see  the  light  of  her  lamp  sending  its  beam 
across  the  dark  water  of  the  mill-pond, 
and  finally  he  got  worried  by  the  paleness 
of  her  face  and  sent  her  to  the  doctor.  She 
went  unwillingly,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  reported  placidly  that  "organatically 
she  was  all  right,  the  doctor  said,"  but 
Hale  was  glad  that  vacation  would  soon 


come.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  week 
of  school  he  brought  a  little  present  for 
her  from  New  York — a  slender  necklace 
of  gold  with  a  little  reddish  stone-pendant 
that  was  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Hale  pulled 
the  trinket  from  his  pocket  as  they  were 
walking  down  the  river-bank  at  sunset  and 
the  little  girl  quivered  like  an  aspen-leaf 
in  a  sudden  puff  of  wind. 

"Hit's  a  fairy-stone,"  she  cried  excitedly. 

"Why,  where  on  earth  did  you " 

"Why,  sister  Sally  told  me  about  'em. 
She  said  folks  found  'em  somewhere  over 
here  in  Virginny,  an'  all  her  life  she  was  a- 
wishin'  fer  one  an'  she  never  could  git  it" 
— her  eyes  filled — "seems  like  ever 'thing 
she  wanted  is  a-comin'  to  me." 

"Do  you  know  the  story  of  it,  too?" 
asked  Hale. 

June  shook  her  head.  ' '  Sister  Sally  said 
it  was  a  luck-piece.  Nothin'  could  happen 
to  ye  when  ye  was  carryin'  it,  but  it  was 
awful  bad  luck  if  you  lost  it."  Hale  put 
it  around  her  neck  and  fastened  the  clasp 
and  June  kept  hold  of  the  little  cross  with 
one  hand. 

"Well,  you  mustn't  lose  it,"  he  said. 

"No — no — no,"  she  repeated  breathless- 
ly, and  Hale  told  her  the  pretty  story  of 
the  stone  as  they  strolled  back  to  supper. 
The  little  crosses  were  to  be  found  only 
in  a  certain  valley  in  Virginia,  so  perfect 
in  shape  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
chiselled  by  hand,  and  they  were  a  great 
mystery  to  the  men  who  knew  all  about 
rocks — the  geologists. 

"The  ge-ol-o-gists,"  repeated  June. 

These  men  said  there  was  no  crystalliza- 
tion— nothing  like  them,  amended  Hale — 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  that  just 
as  crosses  were  of  different  shapes — 
Roman,  Maltese  and  St.  Andrew's — so, 
too,  these  crosses  were  found  in  all  these 
different  shapes.  And  the  myth — the 
story — w^as  that  this  little  valley  was  once 
inhabited  by  fairies — June's  eyes  lighted, 
for  it  was  a  fairy  story  after  all — and  that 
when  a  strange  messenger  brought  them 
the  news  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  they  wept, 
and  their  tears,  as  they  fell  to  the  ground, 
were  turned  into  tiny  crosses  of  stone. 
Even  the  Indians  had  some  queer  feeling 
about  them,  and  for  a  long,  long  time  peo- 
ple who  found  them  used  them  as  charms 
to  bring  good  luck  and  ward  off  harm. 

"And  that's  for  you,"  he  said,  "because 
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youVe  been  such  a  good  little  girl  and 
have  studied  so  hard.  School's  most  over 
now  and  I  reckon  you'll  be  right  glad  to 
get  home  again." 

June  made  no  answer,  but  at  the  gate 
she  looked  suddenly  uj)  at  him. 

''Have  you  got  one,  too?"  she  asked, 
and  she  seemed  much  disturbed  when  Hale 
shook  his  head. 

"Well,  /'//  git — gel — vou  one — some 
day." 

"All  right,"  laughed  Hale. 

There  was  again  something  strange  in 
her  manner  as  she  turned  suddenly  from 
him,  and  what  it  meant  he  was  soon  to 
learn.  It  was  the  last  week  of  school  and 
Hale  had  just  come  down  from  the  woods 
behind  the  school-house  at  "little  recess- 
time"  in  the  afternoon.  The  children 
were  playing  games  outside  the  gate,  and 
Bob  and  Miss  Anne  and  the  little  Professor 
w^ere  leaning  on  the  fence  watching  them. 
The  little  man  raised  his  hand  to  halt  Hale 
on  the  plank  sidewalk. 

"I've  been  wanting  to  see  you,"  he  said 
in  his  dreamy,  abstracted  way.  "You 
prophesied,  you  know,  that  I  should  be 
proud  of  your  little  protege  some  day, 
and  I  am  indeed.  She  is  the  most  re- 
markable pupil  I've  yet  seen  here,  and  I 
have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  quicker  native  intelligence  in  our 
country  than  you  shall  find  in  the  children 
of  these  Mountaineers  and " 

Miss  Anne  was  gazing  at  the  children 
wdth  an  expression  that  turned  Hale's  eyes 
that  way,  and  the  Professor  checked  his 
harangue.  Something  had  happened.  They 
had  been  playing  "Ring  Around  the 
Rosy"  and  June  had  been  caught.  She 
stood  scarlet  and  tense  and  the  cry  was: 

"Who's  your  beau — who's  your  beau?" 

And  still  she  stood  with  tight  lips — flush- 
ing. 

"You  got  to  tell— you  got  to  tell!" 

The  mountain  boy,  Cal  Heaton,  was 
grinning  with  fatuous  consciousness,  and 
even  Bob  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
took  on  an  uneasy  smile. 

"Who's  your  beau?"  came  the  chorus 
again. 

The  lips  opened  almost  in  a  whisper, 
but  all  could  hear: 

"Jack!" 

"Jack  who  ?  "  But  June  looked  around 
and  saw  the  four  at   the    gate.     Almost 


staggering,  she  ])roke  from  the  crowd  and, 
with  one  forearm  across  her  scarlet  face, 
rushed  past  them  into  the  school-house. 
Miss  Anne  looked  at  Hale's  amazed  face 
and  she  did  not  smile.  Bob  turned  re- 
spectfully away,  ignoring  it  all,  and  the 
little  Professor,  whose  life-purpose  was 
psychology,  murmured  in  his  ignorance: 

"Very  remarkable — very  remarkable!" 

Through  that  afternoon  June  kept  her 
hot  face  close  to  her  books.  Bob  never  so 
much  as  glanced  her  way — little  gentleman 
that  he  was — but  the  one  time  she  lifted 
her  eyes  she  met  the  mountain  lad's  bent 
in  a  stupo^r-like  gaze  upon  her.  In  spite  of 
her  apparent  studiousness,  however,  she 
missed  her  lesson  and,  automatically,  the 
little  Professor  told  her  to  stay  in  after 
school  and  recite  to  Miss  Saunders.  And 
so  June  and  Miss  Anne  sat  in  the  school- 
room alone — the  teacher  reading  a  book, 
and  the  pupil — her  tears  unshed — with  her 
sullen  face  bent  'Over  her  lesson.  In  a  few 
moments  the  door  opened  and  the  little 
Professor  thrust  in  his  head.  The  girl  had 
looked  so  hurt  and  tired  when  he  spoke  to 
her  that  some  strange  sympathy  moved 
him,  mystified  though  he  was,  to  say  gently 
now  and  with  a  smile  that  was  rare  with 
him: 

"You  might  excuse  June,  I  think.  Miss 
Saunders,  and  let  her  recite  some  time  to- 
morrow," and  gently  he  closed  the  door. 
Miss  Anne  rose: 

"Very  well,  June,"  she  said  quietly. 

June  rose,  too,  gathering  up  her  books, 
and  as  she  passed  the  teacher's  platform 
she  stopped  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
She  said  not  a  word,  and  the  tragedy  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  girl  was  played 
in  silence,  for  the  woman  knew  from  the 
searching  gaze  of  the  girl  and  the  black 
defiance  in  her  eyes,  as  she  stalked  out  of 
the  room,  that  her  own  flush  had  betrayed 
her  secret  as  plainly  as  the  girl's  words 
had  told  hers. 

Through  his  office  window,  a  few 
minutes  later.  Hale  saw  June  pass  swiftly 
into  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came 
swiftly  out  again  and  went  back  swiftly 
tow^ard  the  school-house.  He  was  so 
worried  by  the  tense  look  in  her  face  that 
he  could  work  no  more,  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  he  threw  his  papers  down  and 
followed  her.  When  he  turned  the  corner. 
Bob  was  coming  down  the  street  with  his 
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cap  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  swinging 
his  books  by  a  strap,  and  the  boy  looked  a 
httle  conscious  when  he  saw  Hale  coming. 

"Have  you  seen  June?"  Hale  asked. 

*'No,  sir,"  said  Bob,  immensely  relieved. 

"Did  she  come  up  this  way?" 

"I  don't  know,  but — "  Bob  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  green  dome  of  a  big  beech. 

"I  think  you'll  find  her  at  the  foot  of 
that  tree,"  he  said.  "  That's  where  her  play- 
house is  and  that's  where  she  goes  when 
she's — that's  where  she  usually  goes." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Hale — "her  play-house. 
Thank  you." 

"Not  at  all,  sir." 

Hale  went  on,  turned  from  the  path  and 
climbed  noiselessly.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  the  beech  he  stopped  still.  June 
stood  against  it  like  a  wood-nymph  just 
emerged  from  its  sun-dappled  trunk — 
stood  stretched  to  her  full  height,  her  hands 
behind  her,  her  hair  tossed,  her  throat 
tense  under  the  dangling  little  cross,  her 
face  uplifted.  At  her  feet,  the  play-house 
was  scattered  to  pieces.  She  seemed 
listening  to  the  love-calls  of  a  wood-thrush 
that  came  faintly  through  the  still  Avoods, 
and  then  he  saw^  that  she  heard  nothing, 
saw  nothing — that  she  was  in  a  dream  as 
deep  as  sleep.  Hale's  heart  throbbed  as 
he  looked. 

"June!"  he  called  softly.  She  did  not 
hear  him,  and  when  he  called  again,  she 
turned  her  face — unstartled — and  moving 
her  posture  not  at  all.  Hale  pointed  to  the 
scattered  play-house. 

"I  done  it!"  she  said  fiercely — "I  done 
it  myself."  Her  eyes  burned  steadily  into 
his,  even  while  she  lifted  her  hands  to  her 
hair  as  though  she  were  only  vaguely 
conscious  that  it  was  all  undone. 

"  You  heerd  me?"  she  cried,  and  before 
he  could  answer — ^'She  heerd  me,"  and 
again,  not  waiting  for  a  word  from  him, 
she  cried  still  more  fiercely: 

"  I  don't  keer!  I  don't  keer  who  knows." 

Her  hands  were  trembling,  she  was  bit- 
ing her  quivering  lip  to  keep  back  the 
starting  tears,  and  Hale  rushed  toward 
her  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

' '  June !  June !"  he  said  brokenly.  ' '  You 
mustn't,  little  girl.  I'm  proud — proud — 
why  little  sweetheart —  "  She  w^as  clinging 
to  him  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes  and  he 
bent  his  head  slowdy.     Their  lips  met  and 


the  man  was  startled.     He  knew  now  it 
was  no  child  that  answered  him. 

Hale  walked  long  that  niglit  in  the  moon- 
lit woods  u})  and  around  Imboden  Hill, 
along  a  shadow-haunted  path,  between 
silvery  beech-trunks,  ])ast  the  big  hole  in 
the  earth  from  which  dead  trees  tossed  out 
their  crooked  arms  as  if  in  torment,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  under  which  the  valley 
slept  and  above  which  the  dark  bulk  of 
Powell's  Mountain  rose.  It  was  absurd, 
but  he  found  himself  strangely  stirred. 
She  was  a  child,  he  kej)t  rej^eating  to  him- 
self, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  she 
was  no  child  among  her  own  people,  and 
that  mountain  girls  were  even  wives  who 
were  younger  still.  Still,  she  did  not  know 
what  she  felt — how  could  she? — and  she 
would  get  over  it,  and  then  came  the  sharp 
stab  of  a  doubt — would  he  want  her  to  get 
over  it  ?  Frankly  and  with  wonder  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  he  did  not  know — he 
did  not  know.  But  again,  why  bother? 
He  had  meant  to  educate  her,  anyhow. 
That  was  the  first  step — no  matter  what 
happened.  June  must  go  out  into  the 
world  to  school.  He  would  have  plent}- 
of  money.  Her  father  would  not  object, 
and  June  need  never  know.  He  could 
include  for  her  an  interest  in  her  own 
father's  coal  lands  that  he  meant  to  buy, 
and  she  could  think  that  it  was  her  own 
money  that  she  was  using.  So,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  gladness  from  his  brain  to 
his  heart,  he  recklessly  yoked  himself,  then 
and  there,  under  all  responsibility  for  that 
young  life  and  the  eager,  sensitive  soul  that 
already  lighted  it  so  radiantly. 

And  June?  Her  nature  had  opened 
precisely  as  had  bud  and  flower  that 
Spring.  The  Mother  of  Magicians  had 
touched  her  as  impartially  as  she  had 
touched  them  with  fairy  wand,  and  as  un- 
consciously the  little  girl  had  answered  as 
a  young  dove  to  any  cooing  mate.  With 
this  Hale  did  not  reckon,  and  this  June 
could  not  know.  For  a  while,  that  night, 
she  lay  in  a  delicious  tremor,  listening  to  the 
bird-like  chorus  of  the  little  frogs  in  the 
marsh,  the  booming  of  the  big  ones  in  the 
mill-pond,  the  water  pouring  over  the  dam 
w^ith  the  sound  of  a  low  wind,  and,  as  had 
all  the  sleeping  things  of  the  earth  about 
her,  she  sank  to  happy  sleep. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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gDin-.RIC  was  ii  c()n<i;estion  of 
marine  traftlc  at  Port  Said. 
Half  a  score  of  steamers 
were  impatiently  awaiting 
their  turn  to  enter  the  canal 
while  tlte  slow  procession  of 
ships,  which  through  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstance had  been  blocked,  was  coming 
out.  Down  the  line,  where  the  pelicans 
and  the  flamingoes  disported  themselves 
in  the  weedy  waters  of  Lake  Menzaleh, 
the  curlmg  columns  of  black  smoke  drifted 
lazily  into  the  violet  skies  until  they  were 
lost.  The  brigades  of  black  imps,  who 
formed  a  continuous  moving  human  lad- 
der, chanted  their  work -song  while  they 
coaled  the  \vaiting  vessels  with  a  rapidity 
which  suggested  that  the  greatest  coaling 
station  in  the  world  showed  there  were 
limitations  to  mechanical  efficiency  when 
compared  to  systematized  human  energy. 
The  Lascar  seamen  from  Calcutta  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  decks  in  answer 
to  the  Moslem  call  to  prayer.  Passengers 
from  the  big  ships  came  ashore  and  wan- 
dered among  the  bazaars,  along  the  de 
Lesseps  jetty,  through  the  sands  where 
Greek,  Italian,  and  other  European  nation- 
alities have  congregated  themselves  into 
little  towns  of  their  own;  but  always  ended 
in  the  swirling  streets  of  the  Arab  quarters, 
among  the  latticed  balconies  of  the  reed 
dwellings  and  plastered  mud  walls,  for 
they  were  seeking  the  real  life  of  the 
Orient  at  the  gateway  of  which  they  were 
pausing. 

While  the  delayed  voyagers  were  stroll- 
ing on  shore,  the  first  of  the  steamers  passed 
out  of  the  canal  channel  into  the  Medi- 
terranean basin.  It  was  the  handsome 
French  steamship  from  Madagascar,  and 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  British  ves- 
sel with  the  mail  from  India,  for  which  the 
swift  little  Brindisi  steamer  was  in  readi- 
Jiess  for  the  transfer;  another  English 
steamer  was  in  the  Indian's  w^ake,  a  big 
freighter  from  Australia.  And  then,  the 
revelation — a  modest  cargo  and  passenger 
ship  of  modern  build,  with  low  decks,  sub- 
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stantial  hull,  breadth  of  beam,  and  the 
Japanese  flag  at  the  mast.  This  was  the 
Ceylon-Marn. 

The  turn  of  the  ingoing  fleet  was  coming. 
Hie  musicians  on  board  the  German  liner 
struck  up,  the  passengers  gathered  on  deck 
and  cheered,  as  they  usually  do  when  the 
steamers  pass  the  Canal  Company's  grace- 
ful domed  building;  the  newi\ustrian  liner, 
which  boasted  of  its  enterprise  in  providing 
single-l^erth  cabins,  followed;  two  great 
freighters  from  Liverpool  came  next,  and 
a  mediaeval  little  Norwegian  cargo  boat 
trailed  after  this  stately  procession.  But  my 
eyes  and  my  thoughts  were  with  that  Jap- 
anese vessel. 

A  little  more  than 

"Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  commerce" 

since  Commodore  Perrv,  with  his  Amer- 
ican  fleet,  pried  open  the  doors  of  Japan, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  signed  the  first  contract  with 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps;  fifty  years  during 
most  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  commerce 
with  the  East  had  been  of  Western  origin, 
in  the  first  stages  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  then  the  opening  of  the 
direct  route;  but  still  the  carrying  trade 
both  ways  in  the  hands  of  European  na- 
tions, quarrelling  among  themselves  for  it, 
perhaps,  yet  never  doubting  that  it  was 
theirs  by  a  divine  monopoly.  Was  the 
Japanese  ship,  the  Ceylon-Mam^  in  Port 
Said  that  day  the  portent  of  a  change,  and 
is  the  East  coming  afloat  to  the  West? 

The  many-angled  Japanese  question 
may  be  planed  down  and  rounded  off 
enough  for  us  to  examine  this  phase  of  it 
without  exciting  international  irritation  or 
apprehension  of  war.  Yet  my  purpose  is 
not  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  one  country,  for 
new  impressions  of  Suez  cannot  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
nation.  There  is  not  only  the  Far  East, 
as  represented  in  Japan  and  China,  but  the 
IMiddle  East,  as  in  India,  and  the  Near 
East,  or  the  turnstile  of  Egypt  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  presenting  one  gate — now  opening 
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to  the  East  now  to  the  West.  All  of  these 
regions  are  included  in  our  conception  of 
the  Orient  and  all  may  contribute  to  the 
retlex  influence  of  the  East  on  the  West. 
Jkit  it  is  Japan  which  leads  with  the  con- 
crete forces  and  we  ma}'  view  the  expansion 
of  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  without 
taking  too  close  scrutiny  of  economic, 
financial,  or  political  crises  that  may  tem- 
porarily retard  national  (leveloi)ment  along 
lines  too  ambitiously  laid  down,  and  that 
may  bring  commercial  collisions  with  racial 
antipathies  forcing  them  forward. 

Japan  is,  on  the  seas,  swee])ing  west- 
ward, for  Suez  is  the  entrance  to  the  West. 
When  in  the  Japanese  Budget  we  read  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  promoting 
shipping  and  aiding  lines  of  the  merchant 
marine,  we  may  look  with  more  than 
casual  curiosity  to  the  clauses  that  relate 
to  the  pAiropean  service  and  to  the  plans 
of  the  steamship  companies  which  are 
granted  the  subsidies,  while  we  njay  also 
ponder  on  the  reported  offer  of  the  Ja])an- 
ese  shipyards  to  rebuild  Spain's  navy. 
The  aids  and  subsidies  passed  by  the 
Japanese  Diet  in  1907  for  steamship  lines 
and  ship  construction  was  only  a  little 
below  $5,000,000,  and  in  the  Budget  for 
1908  there  is  $1,300,000  for  subsidizing  the 
European,  or  Suez,  service.  The  Japan 
Oriental  Steamship  Company  decided  to 
des])atch  occasional  cargo  boats  to  Euroj^e 
in  addition  to  the  regular  fortnightly  service, 
and  the  auxiliary  service  was  o])ened  in 
1907  with  the  Colombo-Miini,  of  4,700 
gross  tonnage,  and  w^ith  other  ships  of  a 
tonnage  ranging  from  4,500  to  5,000.  In 
the  New  World  West,  our  interest  is  en- 
hanced by  the  rumor  that  a  new  line  of 
steamshi])s  of  6,000  tons  and  upwards  will 
be  established  Ijetween  Kobe  and  New- 
York,  via  Suez. 

In  1907  the  mercantile  marine  of  Ja])an 
consisted  of  1,446  steamships  of  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1,035,000,  and  a  registered  ton- 
nage of  639,000;  and  of  4,044  sailing  ships 
of  foreign  model  whose  gross  tonnage  was 
346,000.  We  may  leave  out  the  sailing 
shij3S  from  our  present  survey,  because 
they  do  not  traverse  the  canal.  The  stor\' 
that  now  claims  us  is  of  the  Japanese 
steamships  which  pass  through  Suez  and 
of  their  progressive  increase.  The  first 
record  is  in  1873,  when  there  were  two 
transits  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,044.     After 


that  the  transits  varied  from  one  to  seven 
annually  through  a  j)eriod  of  twenty-three 
years,  with  one  exception,  which  was  in  1884, 
when  there  were  thirteen  Jaj)anese  transits, 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  1 2,556.  We  properly 
may  take  the  year  1896  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Ja])anese  merchant  marine  expansion 
through  Suez.  In  that  year  the  number  of 
transits  was  ten,  and  the  net  tonnage  30,- 
544;  in  1897,  36  transits,  net  tonnage 
114,435;  in  1900,  63  transits,  net  tonnage 
245,000;  then,  jjerhaps,  some  lessening  of 
activity  on  account  of  war  preparations,  so 
that  in  1903  the  transits  were  53,  and  the 
net  tonnage  220,906.  With  peace  and  re- 
recovering  commerce,  the  five-year  period 
beginning  with  1907  may  be  watched  to 
determine  the  relative  growth. 

Without  going  more  fully  into  the  statis- 
tical and  other  details  of  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  and  the 
progress  of  Japanese  shipbuilding,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  it  as  the  expression 
of  a  national  instinct.  England  became 
the  greatest  sea-power  of  the  world  by 
])uilding  ships  to  spread  her  products 
throughout  the  world  rather  than  to  fetch 
the  products  of  other  countries  to  her. 
Germany  marked  her  transformation  from 
a  group  of  agricultural  kingdoms  into  an 
industrial  empire  by  developing  in  a  single 
generation  a  merchant  marine  which  chal- 
lenges that  laboriously  built  up  1)y  her 
commercial  and  political  rival  during  a 
century,  and  the  impelling  motive  was  to 
find  markets  for  the  output  of  the  most 
highly  systematized  and  scientifically  or- 
ganized industries  that  the  world  yet  knows. 
Germany's  increased  share  of  the  Suez 
Canal  traf^tic  in  1905,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1882,  was  544  per  cent.,  the  freight 
carried  having  risen  from  25,000  to  161,- 
000  tons.  In  1905  the  vessels  transiting 
the  canal  under  the  German  flag  num- 
bered 600,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  2,113,484. 
In  1904,  vessels  under  the  British  flag  car- 
ried $187,000,00001  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Jaj)an  and  those  under  her  own  flag 
$22,000,000,  the  latter  being  about  equal 
to  her  total  foreign  trade  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  opening  of  Suez.* 
How  will  these  proportions  stand  in  191 1, 
or  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Russia  left  the  island  nation  free  to 

*  These  figures  are  from  "The  Commercial  Orient  in 
1005,"  published  hy  the  Hureau  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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follow  her  own  lines  of  aggressive  com- 
mercial development  ? 

Japan's  motive,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, is  similar  to  that  which  impelled  the 
European  Powers.  After  centuries  of  re- 
j)ression  the  pent-up  energies  of  the  island 
])eo})le  have  broken  forth.  Aside  from  the 
military  instinct  their  national  genius  is 
industrial,  and  they  oIkw  it  in  constructing 
shi]3S  to  carry  their  natural  and  their  manu- 
factured products.  Return  cargoes  of  raw 
material  for  the  domestic  industries  and  of 
such  foodstuffs  as  cannot  be  produced  at 
home  are  of  course  in  mind,  but  the  first 
consideration  is  the  outward  cargo  of 
native  product  and  of  the  products  of  the 
neighboring  countries  of  the  Orient.  Japan 
afloat  is  Asia  afloat. 

It  does  not  follow  because  one  country  is 
increasing  its  merchant  marine  that  the 
growth  of  its  own  commerce  is  the  only 
aim  or  the  only  result.  Once  established 
in  obedience  to  the  primary  instinct,  the 
ocean-carrying  trade  knows  no  limitations 
of  national  boundaries.  Germany  will  car- 
ry freights  for  her  commercial  competitor, 
Great  Britain,  as  cheaply  as  for  her  own 
manufacturers.  China  has  no  merchant 
marine,  and  few  of  her  export  products 
come  in  competition  with  Japan,  but  what- 
ever they  are,  the  letter  country  will  make 
the  Chinese  ports  in  the  steamship  itinera- 
ries if  the  freight  can  be  had.  So  also  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi.  The 
designation  of  the  steamers  Bomhay-Mani, 
Ceylon-Mani,  and  Colombo-Mam  was  not 
meaningless.  Political  alliances,  treaties, 
and  naval  ententes  cannot  and  will  not  pre- 
vent competition  for  the  traffic  of  England's 
great  Indian  dependency.  The  cargoes 
from  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  nationality  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  carried. 

Preliminary  and  contemporary  comment 
on  the  construction  of  the  canal,  as  will  be 
found  in  reviewing  the  history  of  that 
l^eriod,  viewed  the  project  chiefly  with  re- 
gard to  the  facilities  it  would  ofTer  for 
conve}-ing  the  jiroducts  of  Western  Europe 
to  the  Orient.  On  the  opening  of  Suez  the 
tendency  was  to  look  upon  the  Orient  more 
as  a  customer  for  the  Occident,  that  is  for 
Europe,  than  as  a  seller  to  it.  This  was  not 
always  so.  Once  the  East  was  sought  for 
what  it  could  supply  rather  than  for  what 
it   wanted   from   the   West.     Fifteen   cen- 


turies B.  c.  the  l^gy])tian  merchants,  after 
Rameses  with  his  navy  of  400  sail  had 
])assed  through  the  Red  Sea  and  crossed 
the  Ganges,  brought  porcelain  wares  from 
China,  indigo  and  muslins  and  cunning 
brasswork  from  India.  The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  sent  ships  to  India  by  the 
route  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indus  in  order  to  fetch  teak-wood, 
muslins,  silks,  pearls  and  spices.  In  the 
route  which  Alexander  opened  for  them  the 
Greeks  had  greater  profit  from  the  merchan- 
dise brought  home  for  distribution  along 
the  jNIediterranean  than  from  the  products 
which  were  sent  out  for  exchange.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Venice  reaped  her  largest 
gains  from  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  the 
rare  articles  of  the  East  which  her  jealously 
guarded  routes  gave  her.  In  the  British 
conquest  of  India  the  value  of  the  silks, 
muslins,  the  fine  cotton  piece  goods,  brass- 
work  and  other  metal  work  to  be  brought 
back  wi4S  oftener  heard  of  than  the  building 
up  of  a  market  for  English  goods.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  West- 
ern industrialism  had  made  such  rapid 
strides  that  the  East  was  looked  to  princi- 
pally as  a  place  of  distribution  for  manu- 
factured products.  After  the  waterway  was 
opened  it  was  v\'ell  that  the  ships  could  find 
partial  return  cargoes,  especially  of  wheat 
and  rice,  which  were  much  needed  food- 
stuffs; but  the  outward  cargo  would  be  des- 
patched even  when  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  vessels  would  not  return  in  ballast. 
The  conception  of  the  Orient  as  a  market 
for  English  products  and  of  the  Suez  Canal 
as  their  channel  is  expressed  in  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  summary  of  the  effect  of 
the  Suez  Canal  on  British  trade,  published 
in  1906.  The  title  is  curious,  and  I  give 
it  because  of  its  suggestiveness: 

"Effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  upon  British  trade 
with  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  East 
Africa,  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  China,  Japan,  Dutch, 
French  and  Portuguese  East  Indies,  Abyssinia, 
Siam,  and  the  Philippines,  etc.,  etc." 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 

1868.     Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom ;£65,ooo,ooo 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
these   markets,    inclusive   of   transit 

trade 5o,cx>o.ooo 

Total £[1 15,000.000 

1904.     Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom ;£93,ooo,ooo 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding transit  trade 100,000.000 

Total £193,000.000 

Increase £78,000,000 


The  desolate  sand  flats  were  turned  into  water  basins  and  a  great  harbor  created. — Page  445. 


The  complacency  over  the  doubHng  of 
the  exports  is  natural,  and  the  satisfaction 
is  not  lessened  by  the  £28,000,000  ($140, 
000,000)  increase  of  imports,  since  this 
swelled  the  volume  of  commerce  v^'ith  the 
East.  But  of  really  greater  significance  is 
the  growth  of  imports  from  the  East,  and 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  meaning  the 
review  should  not  be  limited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Fifteen  years  after  the  Canal 
was  opened  the  value  of  exports  from 
India  alone  to  Continental  Europe  had 
risen  from  $13,000,000  to  $85,000,000.  In 
1904  it  was  approximately  $160,000,000. 

Another  view  of  the  Canal  traffic  in  both 
directions  may  be  had  by  analyzing  a 
tabular  exhibit  of  the  import  and  export 
transit  for  the  regions  beyond  Suez  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  or  from  1890  to 
1905.     This  showed  increases  in  net  tons 

as  follows:  „ 

1890  1905 

tons  tons 

East  Coast  of  Africa 149,000  482,000 

Bombay  and  West  Coast  of  India. . .  1,988,000  2,623,000 

Calcutta  and  East  Coast  of  India. . .  1,882,000  3,722,000 
East  Indies  (Siam,  Philippines,  Dutch 

possessions,  etc) 879,000  1,671,000 

China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan 928,000  2,943,000 

Australia 716,000  995,000 

Other  regions 348,000  698,000 

In  1890  the  total  tonnage  was  6,890,000, 
and  in  1905,  13,134,000,  almost  an  actual 
doubling.     For  various  causes  of  a  local 
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character,  India,  in  the  year  cited,  was  con- 
siderably below  the  previous  year,  but  in 
their  entirety  these  figures  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  growth  in  Suez  traffic 
outward  and  inward. 

Again,  segregating  Japan  temporarily 
and  keeping  in  mind  the  expansion  of  her 
merchant  marine,  it  appears  that  in  1906 
the  trade  with  Europe — principally  Suez 
traffic — was  slightly  in  excess  of  $128,000, 
000,  the  imports  being  almost  double  the 
exports.  This  of  itself  would  not  indicate 
an  overwhelming  return  current;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports,  particu- 
larly those  from  Great  Britain,  were  of 
machinery  installations  to  enable  her  to  les- 
sen future  imports  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  to  send  abroad  articles  of  her  own 
manufacture,  so  that  after  all  it  is  an  ap- 
proach to  an  equilibrium  in  international 
trade. 

Then  there  is  China,  with  a  total  foreign 
commerce  of  more  than  $500,000,000  and 
with  the  imports — to  the  great  joy  of  all 
Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States — amounting  to  twice  the  exports. 
The  sleeping  Dragon  is  only  half  awake 
economicallv  and  industriallv,  and  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  full  awakening  both  on  the  ambi- 
tious and  aggressive  Asiatic  neighbor  and 
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on  the  Western  World,  arc  us  yet  dimly 
realized.  JUit  the  movement  to  oust  for- 
eign ca])ital  from  the  control  and  construc- 
tion of  the  railways  and  from  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  native  mines  and  other  natural 
resources  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  In- 
dustrialism may  be  of  slower  growth  than 
in  Japan,  yet  the  new  policies  mean  less  de- 
pendence on  foreign  countries  and  larger 
home  markets.  There  may  be  consequent- 
ly a  lessening,  if  not  in  the  total  foreign 


prehensible  aspects,  and  one  of  these  which 
is  easily  grasped  is  that  India  furnishes 
more  than  one-half  the  Suez  traffic. 
Another  is  the  growth  of  the  foreign 
commerce. 

In  1854,  when  the  East  India  Company 
was  forced  to  yield  its  administrative  sover- 
eignty to  the  British  Government,  the  ex- 
ports from  India  were  $50,000,000;  in 
1906  they  were  $557,000,000,  and  of  this 
about  70  per  cent,  went  by  way  of  Suez. 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright  igo8  by  Underwood  and  Underwood. 

A  city  grew  in  which  the  races  of  the  East  and  West  meet. — Page  445. 


purchases,  at  least  in  their  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  sales  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand  the  products  of  China  which 
Europe  most  wants — silks  and  tea — she 
will  continue  to  supply,  and  thus  there  will 
be  an  approach  to  an  equilibrium  of  the 
traffic  through  Suez.  In  a  year  when 
China  was  taking  $78,000,000  of  merchan- 
dise from  Europe  that  was  about  the 
amount  of  her  total  exports  of  silk  and  tea. 
India,  in  the  sense  of  the  Middle  East, 
calls  for  special  consideration.  Her  for- 
eign trade  has  the  same  fascination  that  her 
varied  races  and  religions  exert,  for  it  is 
full  of  contrasts,  economic  paradoxes,  hid- 
den springs  of  action,  all  inscrutable  to  the 
Western  mind.     But  there  are  some  com- 


The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  transiting  the 
canal  to  and  from  the  ports  of  India  in  1905 
was  6,387,000  tons.  Agricultural  products, 
jute,  wheat,  rice,  oil,  seeds,  cotton,  and  tea, 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  exports. 
I  have  had  occasion  in  the  article  on  irriga- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Punjab  wheat  fields 
and  their  share  in  feeding  Europe,  and  in- 
cidentally to  the  function  of  the  Indian 
cotton  fields  in  clothing  Europe.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  canal  in  developing  an  Indian 
trade  is  felt  in  all  these  products,  but  is 
greatest  in  the  cereals.  Before  the  opening 
of  Suez,  Indian  wheat  was  almost  unknown 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  1870 
the  entire  quantity  was  a  little  more  than 
100,000  bushels.     Shipments  around  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope  resulted  in  losses  through 
over-heated  cargoes,  mould,  weevil,  and 
similar  causes.  From  the  grain-growing 
districts  to  Calcutta  or  Boml)ay  a  long  rail 
haul,  more  than  i,ooo  miles  in  the  case  of 
Calcutta,  also  was  necessary.  The  canal 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  grain  ship- 
ping port  of  Karachi,  on  the  Arabian  Sea, 
which  until  the  waterway  was  opened  had 
been  a  seaport  for  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant Persian  Gulf  traffic.  In  1870  there 
were  no  grain,  oil,  seed,  or  other  shipments 
of  consequence  from  Karachi.  In  1907  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  port  exceeded 
$82,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $51,000, 
000  was  exports,  and  of  this  $23,000,000 
was  wheat. 

In  describing  the  irrigation  of  the  Pun- 
jab, I  have  stated  my  belief  that,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  India  will  in  the  future  feed 
themselves  in  a  larger  degree  than  at  present 
from  the  increased  products  of  their  lands, 
at  the  same  time  there  will  be  an  additional 
quantity  w^hich  yearly  will  be  available  for 
shipment  abroad.  Thus  India  will  con- 
tinue to  give  back  to  the  West  foodstuffs  as 
a  return  for  the  gifts  which  the  Suez  Canal 
brings.  Rice,  which  was  not  subject  to 
the  same  drawbacks  as  w^heat  shipments, 
was  a  leading  commodity  before  the  canal 
opened.  Jute  for  bagging  has  been  im- 
portant always,  but  its  growth  has  been 
enormous  since  the  facilities  of  shipment 
offered  by  the  canal  have  been  utilized. 
Without  the  shortening  of  transit  which  the 
Suez  route  afforded,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  the  normal  expansion  of  commerce 
increased  quantities  of  Indian  products 
would  have  been  taken  by  Europe  for  con- 
sumption and  distribution,  so  that  a  mere 
exhibit  of  figures  showing  increased  ship- 
ments would  not  be  conclusive  as  a  basis 
for  deductions.  Yet  we  have  some  positive 
evidence  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
rice  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  as  the 
result  of  a  readier  market  afforded  through 
the  shortened  route,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  this  also  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
growth  of  the  distributing  trade  from  Liver- 
pool and  Hamburg,  whence  rice  is  sent  to 
America. 

Let  us  now  view  the  Indian  trade  in  some 
other  aspects.  The  parliamentary  debates 
and  the  annual  symposiums  in  the  London 
journals  over  the  drain  from  India,  with 
their  accompanying  acerbities,  I  shall  not 


recapitulate,  beyond  registering  a  dissent 
from  the  contention  of  one  faction  of  the 
controversialists:  that  since  the  United 
States  exports  more  than  it  imports,  and 
its  people  have  been  phenomenally  ])rosper- 
ous,  India,  in  exporting  far  more  than  she 
imi)orts,  ought  to  be  contented  and  to  con- 
sider herselj  prosj)erous,  whatever  may  be 
the  material  condition  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  her  huge  conglomeration  of 
population.  That  the  United  States,  after 
a  century  of  developing  enormous  natural 
resources  and  vast  areas,  and  with  a  popu- 
lation only  30  per  cent,  that  of  India,  should 
be  selling  more  than  it  buys,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  proof  that  India  must  also  be 
prosperous  because  she  sells  more  than  she 
buys. 

It  is  raw  material  that  India  sells  now, 
as  against  fine  silks  and  muslins,  brass- 
work  and  other  manufactured  articles, 
which  w^as  once  the  market  that  she  com- 
manded in  Europe.  The  Swadeshi,  or 
nationalistic  movement,  w^hich  permeates 
India,  in  spite  of  soothing  explanations,  has 
grave  consequences  for  British  rule,  and 
ultimately  must  cause  some  modifications 
in  the  repressive  economic  policy  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  imposed  on  the  In- 
dian dependency.  The  manufacture  of 
Indian  raw  cotton  into  piece  goods  cannot 
always  be  hampered  by  a  countervailing 
tax  in  the  interest  of  Manchester.  The 
aim  of  the  Swadeshi  movement,  aside  from 
the  sentimental  object,  is  the  development 
of  domestic  industries  and  the  consuming 
of  a  larger  share  of  the  native  products  at 
home.  The  agitators  and  political  leaders 
have  a  sincere  aspiration  to  restore  the  old 
cottage  and  village  industries  and  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  the  new  national  life, 
but  they  hold  some  mistaken  views.  Just 
as  are  many  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
against  English  economic  policy,  it  is  never- 
theless a  perv^ersion  of  the  history  of  in- 
dustrial evolution  to  hold  British  rule  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  the  age 
of  machinery.  This  is  one  capital  error 
which  they  must  correct.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  native  cotton  mills  should  have 
made  it  clear  to  them.  These  leaders  turn 
to  the  Hindu  industrialism  of  past  centuries 
when  their  vision  should  be  of  the  new  in- 
dustrialism of  the  twentieth  century,  which 
is  that  of  the  factory  and  of  commercial 
organization. 
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No  one  will  say  that  the  congeries  of 
races  and  religions  known  as  India  presents 
a  similarity  to  the  insular  racial  solidarity 
known  as  Japan,  or  that  the  political  as- 
pirations can  be  concentrated  and  moulded 
within  a  generation,  or  a  century,  into  the 
same  unity  of  purpose.  If  this  were  possi- 
ble the  present  attention  which  40,000,000 
Japanese  are  exciting  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  concern  over  300,000, 
000  natives  of  India  moving  as  a  mass. 
Yet  there  is,  deep  down,  an  instinct,  indus- 
trial and  political,  which  in  the  distant 
future  may  over- 
come the  obstacles 
to  national  unity 
that  the  hideous 
system  of  caste  in- 
terposes. Japan  is 
an  independent  na- 
tion, and  her  in- 
dustrial growth  is 
unhampered  by  the 


restrictions  im- 
posed on  India. 
The  example  is 
there,  and  as  Japan 
moves  westward  to 
Suez  her  influence 
will  be  felt  in  India. 
A  more  direct  in- 
stance of  Far  East- 
ern influence  on 
the  Middle  East 

is  that  of   C  h  i  n  a  .  ^he  Japanese  S. 

There  is  in  Calcutta 

a  prosperous  Chinese  artisan  and  commer- 
cial colony.  The  shoe-makers  along  Ben- 
tinck  Street  are  its  visible  presence,  as  are 
the  carpenters  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  They 
command  higher  wages  than  the  Hindus 
because  they  are  more  efficient,  and  no 
question  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  is  raised, 
since  there  could  be  none  cheaper  than 
Hindu  labor.  Here  is  one  quarter  of  the 
world  where  that  cry  would  have  to  be  re- 
versed. From  densely  populated  China  to 
more  densely  populated  India  no  large  mi- 
gration is  probable,  but  in  the  presence  of 
that  Chinese  colony  the  thought  often  came 
to  me  of  its  prospective  effect  in  raising 
wages  by  the  incentive  it  offered  to  the 
Hindu  artisans  for  the  rewards  of  greater 
efficiency.  China  is  also  the  chief  cus- 
tomer of  the  cotton  yarn  produced  by  the 
India  mills.     Closer  commercial  relation 


between  the  two  countries  is  certain  to  be 
developed,  and  while  Chinese  industrial 
and  trade  influences  may  not  strike  India 
with  the  same  impetuosity  as  the  material 
forces  of  the  West,  the  effect  will  be  felt  in 
some  form. 

Progressive  native  rulers  in  India  are 
seeking  to  develop  creative  industries.  The 
commercial  legions  of  the  Western  world 
will  not  thunder  past  and  leave  them  to 
contemplation  as  the  military  legions  of  the 
various  conquerors  left  their  predecessors. 
Enlightened    leaders,    while    assimilating 

the  industrialism 
and  the  business 
methods  of  the 
West,  wmII  give 
something  back.  In 
the  words  of  the 
Gaekwar  of  Bar- 
oda,  they  would 
teach  philosophy  to 
the  West,  impart 
purity  of  life  to  Eu- 
rope, and  inculcate 
spirituality  to  the 
American  mind. 
Hindu  teachers, 
indifferent  to  the 
industrial  develop- 
ment of  India,  have 
voiced  the  aspira- 
tion for  refining  the 
Western  world  by 
s.  Bingo-Maru.  tj^g  demarcation  of 

creeds  that  have 
not  been  commercialized.  We  may  smfle 
a  little  at  this  notion  of  inculcating  Oriental 
spirituality  into  the  grasping  twentieth  cen- 
tury business  and  industrial  practices,  yet: 
with  closer  contact  Hindu  philosophy  may 
find  expression.  To  spiritualize  the  Occi- 
dental world  of  gainful  occupations  may 
be  too  much  to  expect,  to  give  its  energy 
more  reposeful  methods  may  not  bs  beyond 
the  powders  of  a  reposeful  people  imbued. 
with  a  new-born  missionary  spirit. 

W^ith  Chinese  commercial  integrity  and 
economic  efficiency,  and  Japanese  assimila- 
tion and  political  aggressiveness  converging 
in  a  common  stream  and  descending  on 
India,  the  accelerated  current  which  reaches. 
Suez  acquires  new  force.  India,  China,, 
and  Japan  take  manufactured  products. 
In  the  case  of  Japan's  industrial  develop- 
ment, after  arming  herself  with  industrial 


A  native  boat  in  the  Suez  Canal. 


machinen^  she  assuredly  will  do  with  fewer 
manufactured  articles  from  abroad.  India, 
not  yet  recognizing  that  the  age  of  machin- 
ery is  for  her,  will  for  a  time  require  more 
manufactured  articles,  but  she  has  about 
reached  the  limits  of  machinery  imports  in 
textile  machinery  for  her  cotton  and  jute 
mills.  Without  question,  she  could  do  with 
less  of  the  cotton  goods  of  Manchester  if  the 
restrictions  of  Great  Britain  did  not  force 
them  upon  her.  But  Europe  must  have 
the  wheat  of  India  and  the  rice  and  tea  of 
India,  China  and  Japan;  without  the  raw 
silk  of  China  and  Japan  the  looms  of  France 
would  be  idle.  Thus  the  situation  is  again 
coming  around  to  the  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Not  with  all  the  articles, 
for  in  place  of  indigo,  which  in  the  past 
centuries  came  from  India,  the  German 
chemists  have  supplied  the  artificial  com- 
position, and  the  native  production  lan- 
guishes, because  the  garments  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Hindus  are  dyed  with 
indigo  from  Germany.  But  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Broadly,  we  may  cease  to 
consider  the  East,  and  especially  the  Suez 
East,  as  a  market  for  Occidental  products 
and  as  a  field  for  Western  influence  solely, 
and  consider  what  the  Orient  sends  back. 
In  the  coming  assertion  by  the  Orient  of 


its  commercial  equality  with  the  West  the 
initial  advantage  is  with  it,  for  nature  has 
endowed  it  with  numerous  products  which 
the  Occident  must  have.  There  is  the 
$100,000,000  of  jute  and  its  manufactured 
products  which  India  alone  can  supply. 
The  Western  world  in  its  efforts  to  cultivate 
silk  has  emphasized  its  dependence  on  the 
East  for  this  article.  There  is  tea  now  be- 
coming the  universal  beverage  instead  of 
the  solace  of  Englishmen  and  Russians 
only.  There  are  the  spices,  cinnamons, 
cloves,  peppers,  ginger,  and  other  condi- 
ments which  whet  a  world  appetite;  and 
the  gums,  dye-woods,  camphor  and  medic- 
inal plants,  all  of  which  enter  into  the 
total  value  of  world  commerce.  Western 
energy  in  the  midst  of  the  wider  projects  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Orient  by 
railways  and  irrigation  canals  has  not  over- 
looked these  lesser  products.  It  is  the 
English  planters  who  have  given  the  enor- 
mous increase  to  the  tea  crop  of  India.  It 
was  the  British  government  which  by  pa- 
tient and  costly  experiments  transferred  the 
market  for  the  quinine  bark  from  its 
natural  habitat  in  the  Andes  to  its  artihcial 
home  in  Cevlon  and  India.  It  was  Eu- 
ropeans  who,  when  the  region  from  which 
the  india-rubber  tree  took  its  name  proved 
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incapal:)le  of  meeting  a  fraction  of  the 
world's  demand,  transferred  the  rich  hevea 
rubber  tree  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Malay 
Straits  with  results  which  now  are  becom- 
ing commercially  aj^parent.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  but  these  will  do  for 
illustration.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
individual  profits  (and  individual  losses), 
but  is  there  compensation,  equalization, 
which  will  balance  the  rising  tide  of  Oriental 
products?  It  may  be  found  in  another 
result  of  Occidental  influence  in  the  Orient. 
The  incessant  effort  of  the  Western  man  to 
teach  new  wants  to  the  natives  of  regions 
where  nature  has  supplied  so  much  has 
not  been  fruitless.  The  wants  are  approx- 
imating Western  civilization,  the  standard 
of  living  is  becoming  higher,  industrial  and 
commercial  evolution  is  slowly  but  surely 
raising  the  wage  level,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  huge  aggregations  of  individuals 
is  being  increased. 

When  de  Lesseps  promised  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  Canal  would  be  to  draw  Europe 
nearer  to  the  Indies  and  to  augment  the 
domain  of  the  sea,  he,  like  his  contempora- 
ries, was  thinking  not  of  attracting  Oriental 
products,  but  of  the  expansion  of  European 
trade  sales,  and  he  meant  the  augmented 
domain  of  the  sea  by  Western  Powers,  for 
he  did  not  dream  of  an  Asiatic  domain. 
Who  did  dream  of  it  at  that  time  ? 

Contemporary  comment  on  contempo- 
rary construction,  through  ten  years,  from 
the  day  in  April,  1859,  when  the  first  pick 
wounded  the  sands  of  what  was  to  be  Port 
Said,  until  that  November  day  in  1869  when 
the  French  Empress  Eugenie,  in  the  Im- 
perial yacht  UAigle,  headed  the  procession 
of  68  vessels  through  the  waterway  and  the 
canal  was  declared  open,  is  of  value  now, 
for,  in  recalling  it,  we  have  pictured  at  once 
the  hopes,  the  doubts,  the  fears  of  failures 
of  plans,  the  realization  of  anticipated  re- 
sults, which  marked  its  inception,  progress, 
interruption,  and  completion.  I  made  my 
own  review  from  the  contemporary  docu- 
ments in  the  leisure  afforded  during  two 
voyages  through  the  canal.  The  fore- 
ground figure  is  of  de  Lesseps,  the  master 
intrigant  of  his  age,  persuading  by  threats 
and  arguments  or  cajoling  and  bribing  his 
Egyptian  patrons  after  the  Oriental  man- 
ner, meeting  squarely  and  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  vigor  the  English  opposition,  over- 
coming the  doubts  of  his  French  country- 


men, impressing  on  Europe  the  certainty  of 
ultimate  success,  surmounting  financial  em- 
barrassments and  warding  off  impending 
bankruptcy  by  devious  but  successful 
methods. 

Besides  the  personality  of  the  canal 
builder,  it  is  the  vivification  of  the  dead 
desert  wastes  that  is  still  of  greatest  human 
interest.  After  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
was  turned  at  Port  Said  came  the  letting  of 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  into  Lake 
Timsah,  at  the  end  of  1862,  by  a  channel 
50  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep;  the  signing  of 
the  contract  for  the  fresh-water  canal  in 
March,  1863,  and  its  completion  to  Suez  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  mingled  with  the  Red 
Sea.  Other  noteworthy  events  were  the 
entrance  of  the  canal  channel  into  the  Bitter 
Lakes;  the  passage  of  the  half  hundred 
delegates  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  World  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea  in  April,  1865;  the  cholera  epi- 
demic and  the  useless  sacrifice  of  life  in 
what  should  have  been  harmless  sand 
digging;  the  corvee  or  forced  labor  of  the 
fellaheen  and  the  outcry,  partly  genuine 
and  partly  hypocritical,  which  caused  its 
abandonment;  and — what  w^as  significant 
of  future  ditch-digging — the  resort  to  ma- 
chinery to  reenforce  and  replace  men's 
labor  by  means  of  dredges,  traction  engines, 
steam  excavators  and  steam  cranes;  the 
entrance  of  the  steamer  of  13  feet  draught 
into  Port  Said  jrom  the  East,  December  9, 
1865,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month 
the  passage  of  the  steamer  Eugenie  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  in  27  hours. 

But  from  the  perspective  of  the  present 
day  I  should  give  importance  to  a  com- 
mercial event.  The  first  consignment  of 
freight — it  was  not  a  cargo — was  from 
Bangkok,  from  the  King  of  Siam.  This 
freight  from  the  East  to  the  West  was 
transferred  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean boat  under  the  eyes  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay. 

Contemporary  with  the  canal  building 
was  the  making  of  the  entrances.  Suez,  a 
wTetched  mud  village  spread  over  the  sands 
and  swamps,  had  always  existed,  yet  it  was 
not  made  in  the  modern  sense  until  the 
canal  management  provided  fresh  water 
from  the  Nile  for  its  parched  inhabitants 
and  constructed  the  terrace  of  Port  Tewfik, 
which  to-day  is  the  most  attractive  section 


A  relief  map  of  Suez  Canal. 


of  the  waterway.  But  at  the  point  selected 
by  the  engineers  for  inflicting  the  gash  that 
would  let  in  the  waters  of  the  Western 
Ocean  there  was  nothing  but  a  bank  of 
sand,  sometimes  covered  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  high  tide,  sometimes  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile  delta,  and  again  by  the 
spreading  surface  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  The 
nearest  human  habitation  was  the  fishing 
hamlet  of  Gemileh,  hid  somewhere  in  the 
dunes  three  or  four  miles  away.  Here,  at 
the  head  of  the  canal — where  the  desolate 
sand  flats  wxre  turned  into  water  basins 
and  a  great  harbor  created,  while  a  city 
grew  in  which  the  races  of  the  East  and  the 
West  meet  and  mingle  without  merging, 
where  coal  basins  have  been  so  constructed 
that  ships  can  coal  quicker  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  where  the  improve- 
ments had  gone  so  far  towards  enlarging 
the  shipping  capacity  in  1907  that  the  Port 
Said  harbor  of  five  years  previously  would 
not  be  recognized — the  progress  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  influence  of  the  world's  com- 
merce always  will  be  felt  most  deeply. 


The  most  vivid  impression  of  all  will  be 
that  of  the  ceaseless  dredges.  It  is  the 
same  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
traveller  from  the  tropical  countries  who 
enjoys  the  enforced  hospitality  of  the  quar- 
antine station  of  Colon  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  function  of  the 
dredges  in  keeping  open  international 
waterways.  In  the  morning  one  is  seen 
holding  its  way  back  and  forth  across  the 
Atlantic  entrance;  at  night  its  moving 
lights  testify  to  continuous  activity.  But 
the  desert  is  far  different  from  the  countrv 
through  which  the  Panama  Canal  passes. 
Forever  blow  the  desert  winds  and  forever 
whirl  the  desert  sands.  At  Suez  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  the  mud  nature  of  the 
soil  require  continued  dredging  to  keep  the 
Port  Tewfik  channel  open.  Along  the 
route  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  from  these 
lakes  to  Timsah,  the  sands  are  militant; 
the  dredges  must  fight  them  without  inter- 
mission. But  the  greatest  function  of  these 
machines  is  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance. 
Here  at  Port  Said  the  message  and  the 
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mission  of  the  dredges  are  felt  intensely. 
Night  and  day  their  hoarse  voices  cry  out, 
sometimes  losing  the  raucous  quality  and 
screeching.  Their  ceaseless  call  is  to  ac- 
tion, to  preserve  the  fruits  of  past  digging, 
and  to  provide  larger  fruits  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  future.  They  maintain  what 
has  been  gained,  and  enable  us  to  review 
the  sources  of  these  gains  since  the  canal 
was  opened. 

There  was  in  the  first  place  the  mechan- 
ical gain  to  ships,  which  by  improvements 
446 


in  the  compound  engine  and  by  devising 
workable  high  and  low  pressure  engines 
gradually  raised  steam  pressure  to  200 
pounds,  so  that  the  motive  power  attainable 
from  a  ton  of  coal  was  quadrupled.  This 
was  in  1872,  when  coal  cost  from  60  to  80 
shillings  per  ton.  Coincident  with  the  in- 
creased coal  efficiency  was  the  revolution  in 
the  character  of  the  shipping  traffic  to  the 
East  effected  by  the  saving  in  the  expenses 
of  coaling.  On  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route,  coaling  places  were  few,  and  much 
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space  that  should  have  been  available  for 
the  freight  was  taken  up  by  bunkers.  By 
the  canal  route,  all  the  Mediterranean  ports 
could  be  utilized  for  coaling.  Port  Said 
drew  much  of  its  importance  from  being 
a  coaling  station,  and  Aden  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea  was  a  convenient  place  for 
the  ships  from  India  and  beyond.  So  fuel 
could  be  had  at  a  moderate  charge  and 
much  larger  space  be  given  to  cargo. 

Then  the  building  of  iron  screw  steamers 
busied  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain  and 


the  development  of  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  steamers  using  the  canal  was  phenom- 
enal. The  increase  in  capacity  was  greater 
than  in  the  number  of  vessels  constructed, 
the  interior  capacity  being  augmented  pro- 
portionately more  than  the  ship's  dimen- 
sions and  speed,  though  both  the  latter 
were  given  attention.  Though  the  addition 
to  the  volume  of  traffic  has  been  enormous, 
the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal  has  been  more 
notable.     In  1885  the  mean  tonnage  per 
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vessel,  Danube  measurement,  was  1,747; 
in  1905,  3,191 — an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine has  this  advantage  over  war  vessels: 
Fleets  on  which  huge  sums  have  been  spent 
do  not  become  valueless  through  the  build- 
ing of  Dreadnoughts.  Speed  is  not  the 
prime  object  in  carrying  cargo,  and  as 
newer  ships  with  larger  capacity  are  built 
the  old  ones  can  be  put  on  different  routes 
without  their  usefulness  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  problem  of  future  ship- 
building for  the  canal,  therefore,  is  increase 
of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  channel  and  the  greater  depth 
which  is  to  be  obtained.  Turbines  and 
gas  producers  are  not  of  prime  importance 
to  Suez  except  as  they  enable  smaller  space 
to  be  used  for  the  machinery  and  leave 
more  room  for  cargo. 

That  Western  application  of  the  new 
force  of  electricity  in  old  lands,  of  which  I 
wrote  in  a  previous  article,  might  have  had 
a  chapter  devoted  to  its  utility  at  Suez. 
The  facilities  for  increasing  the  volume  of 
traffic  passing  through  the  canal  received 
a  most  decided  impetus  in  1887,  when  by 
the  adoption  of  electric  lights  night  naviga- 
tion was  secured,  and  the  vessels  were  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  hours  of  daylight, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  transit  was 
also  shortened.  Thus  it  is  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  steamers  that  is  passing,  and  to 
me  this  procession  is  most  impressive  at 
night.  Then  it  is  that  the  psychology  of 
the  canal  is  felt  and  one  gives  himself  over 
to  the  varying  moods  of  the  shifting  scenes, 
and  to  reflections. 

On  one  occasion  I  took  passage  on  a 
cargo  boat  which  left  Port  Said  in  the 
evening  of  an  August  day.  Under  weigh 
the  green  fringes  of  the  canal-bordering 
trees  disappeared  in  the  blur  of  the  sandy 
landscape.  The  illusion  of  grassy  mounds 
and  sloping  green  banks  dissolved  in  the 
occasional  flash  of  the  searchlight,  and 
when  it  was  withdrawn  there  were  only  the 
level  sand  plains  under  the  black  starlit 
skies,  and  the  gleaming  lights  of  the  signal 
stations.  Then  the  tying  up  and  watching 
the  curious  spectacle  presented  by  the  ap- 
proaching steamers,  the  electric  hght  beams 
falling  on  the  waters  in  perpendicular 
shafts.  It  holds  its  way  mute  while  along 
the  banks  the  whirring  lights  of  the  night 
train  from  Cairo  for  Ismailia  appear  and 


reappear.  More  tying  up,  more  approach- 
ing lights,  and  the  10,000  ton  mail  steamer 
from  Australia  passes  in  stately  silence, 
lights  shining  from  port-holes  and  saloons, 
a  floating  hotel,  equal  to  what  a  few  years 
back  was  considered  luxurious  trans- 
atlantic accommodations,  and  a  reminder 
of  what  the  travel  to  and  from  the  East  has 
become.  There  are  now  250,000  passen- 
gers each  year,  and  with  every  twelve- 
month there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
travellers  from  the  East  who  come  to  study 
Western  lands  and  life. 

An  incident  is  a  line  of  canal  boats  towed 
along  shore,  and  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  short  masts  and  the  long  yards,  the 
lateen-sails  being  furled.  They  are  spec- 
tral figures,  but  they  play  their  part  in  the 
movement  of  the  canal  traffic.  There  is 
also  the  pilot  gull,  w^hich  flies  from  station 
to  station  ahead  of  the  steamer. 

In  the  morning  hour  we  are  passing 
through  the  high  banks  which  shut  out  the 
surrounding  desert  and  through  the  deep 
cuts  to  Ismailia.  The  fresh-water  canal  is 
a  stone's  throw  off.  Ismailia  is  a  panorama 
of  green  plain  bordered  by  tall,  fringing 
trees.  It  is  the  entrance  to  Lake  Timsah, 
and  one  sees  the  mosque  and  the  jetty. 
Out  of  Lake  Timsah  into  the  canal  chan- 
nel there  are  many  buoys,  and  the  dredges 
are  constantly  at  work.  The  voyage 
through  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  more  like  a 
cruise.  Then,  the  level  stretches,  the 
mirage  of  palms  and  rippling  lakes,  the 
hummocks  of  sand  and  the  distant  Arabian 
mountains,  the  camel  caravans  and  the 
Bedouin  idlers,  all  characteristic  of  the 
desert.  A  fleet  of  humble  canal  boats 
passes,  their  crew^s  dragging  and  hauling 
the  boats  by  human  power  instead  of  by 
the  mule  so  familiar  on  the  American 
canals.  The  currents  and  bends  are  han- 
dled wdth  seamanship  skill.  The  range  of 
Libyan  Mountains  becomes  clearer,  the 
dreary  sand  shelter  huts  grow  more  numer- 
ous, and  then  is  the  first  view^  of  Suez  hud- 
dled as  in  the  bottom  of  a  saucer.  All 
around  are  yellow  sand  sheets  blinding  in 
their  brilliancy. 

My  return  trip  was  made  in  midwinter. 
At  sunset  the  dissolving  opal  skies  en- 
tranced us  as  we  left  Suez  and  steamed  into 
the  canal.  A  penetrating  chill  reminded 
us  how  swiftly  the  heat  is  radiated  when 
the  sun  leaves  the  sands  and  the  winter 
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temperature  was  felt  to  the  marrow.  A 
rising  moon,  and  once  more  I  felt  the 
pyschology  of  the  canal  amid  the  white 
silence  of  those  barren  stretches.  Arid  and 
broken  Mount  Gebel  Geneffe,  with  its 
rocky  sides  and  its  craggy  summit,  the 
savage  sentinel  of  the  whispering  sands, 
stood  out  with  abrupt  outlines.  There 
were  again  the  signals  from  the  signal 
stations,  the  tie-ups  for  the  outward-bound 
steamers,  and  in  the  morning  the  sight  of 
the  red  and  white  flamingoes  on  Lake 
Menzaleh;  then  we  were  in  Port  Said  basin 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  once 
more  spread  around  us.  And  again  there 
was  the  Japanese  merchant  vessel,  this 
time  coaling. 

It  may  have  been  chance,  but  on  this 
return  trip  I  happened  to  read  the  London 
papers  with  their  articles  on  Japan's  effort 
to  establish  an  embassy  at  Constantinople 
and  to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  Capitula- 
tions and  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  on  the 
same  footing  as  Western  nations.  There 
are  not  many  Japanese  subjects  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  but  the  moral  effect 
would  be  great  for  Japan.  I  do  not  know 
when  this  diplomatic  triumph  will  be 
secured  for  the  island  nation  of  the  Orient, 
but  we  may  feel  assured  that  she  will  not 
rest  without  it,  even  though  Great  Britain's 
support  may  cool  since  the  Anglo-Russian 
entente.  The  effort  savors  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  Asia  at  Suez  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  as  the  dominating  factor  in  the  crowd- 


ing commerce  of  800,000,000  Orientals 
awakening  to  their  own  powers  and  to  the 
power  of  numbers.  The  geographical  iso- 
lation of  the  West  and  the  East  was  healed 
by  the  Suez  Canal.  The  union  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  joining  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  There  are  no  vanishing  races  in  the 
East.  Compressed  Japan,  Chinese  in  num- 
bers beyond  census  computation,  Hindus 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions,  do  not  disap- 
pear. They  may  spread  westward  to  Suez 
as  well  as  eastward  to  the  western  shores  of 
America.  European  publicists  may  temper 
their  concern  over  transpacific  trade,  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific,  Asiatic  colonization 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  relation  of  Asia 
and  all  America,  by  taking  thought  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  its  channel  of  communi- 
cation to  Europe.  I  do  not  write  this  in 
the  trite  sense  of  yellow  peril  pamphleteers, 
but  in  that  of  a  significant  natural  move- 
ment of  world  trade.     Of 

Wonder  out  of  West  and  East 

the  return  currents  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Orient  may  be  the  marvel  which  sometimes 
marks  a  rising  tide.  The  mark  of  the 
West,  new  wants,  the  higher  standard  of 
living,  modified  customs  and  habits,  the 
adaptation  of  new  and  old  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  results  of  machinery,  will  be  there; 
but  still  the  return  currents  of  broadening 
commerce  will  be  Oriental  currents. 
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By  Louis   Howland 


C  have  many  philosophers 
to-day,  but,  true  to  prece- 
dent, we  pay  little  heed 
to  them.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  given  us  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  people  of 
Athens  regarded  the  wise  man — or  rather 
did  not  regard  him,  for  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him — who  predicted  the  ruin  of 
Athenian  civilization  at  the  very  period  of 
its  greatest  glory.  And  we  have  all  read 
of  those  who  built  tombs  to  the  prophets 
whom  their  fathers  had  stoned.  The  trou- 
ble is  that,  from  the  days  of  Isaiah  down 
to  the  present  moment,  the  philosopher 
has  been  a  pessimist,  and  we  all  dislike 
the  pessimist,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his 
croakings.  Doubtless  it  would  be  foolish 
to  exalt  Mr.  O.  Henry  to  the  prophetical 
office,  and  yet  the  following  words,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Jeff  Peters, 
do  seem  to  have  an  application  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand: 

^'One  day  in  the  papier-mache  palm- 
room  of  a  chloral  hydrate  and  hops  agency, 
in  a  side  street  about  eight  inches  off 
Broadway,  me  and  Andy  had  thrust  upon 
us  the  acquaintance  of  a  New  Yorker. 
This  New  Yorker  had  made  his  money 
keeping  a  cigar  store  in  Beekman  Street, 
and  he  hadn't  been  above  Fourteenth 
Street  in  ten  years.  He  was  a  typical  city 
Reub — I'd  bet  the  man  hadn't  been  out  of 
sight  of  a  skyscraper  in  twenty-five  years. 
^Keep  that  little  roll  for  me,'  says  he,  'and 
oblige.  I  guess  I  know  when  I'm  among 
friends.  A  man  that's  done  business  on 
Beekman  Street  for  twenty  years,  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  wisest  little  old  village  on 
earth,  ought  to  know  what  he's  about.' 
Now  this  cigar  man  is  one  of  the  types. 
He's  lived  twenty  years  on  one  street  w^ith- 
out  learning  as  much  as  you  would  in 
getting  a  once-over  shave  from  a  lock- 
jawed  barber  in  a  Kansas  cross-roads 
town.  But  he's  a  New  Yorker,  and  he'll 
brag  about  that  all  the  time  he  isn't  picking 
up  live  wires  or  getting  in  front  of  street- 
cars or  paying  out  money  to  wire-tappers 
or  standing  under  a  safe  that's  being 
hoisted  into  a  skyscraper." 
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So  it  is  that  what  interests  Westerners 
is  not  the  opinion  which  New  Yorkers  and 
Eastern  people  generally  have  of  them,  but 
the  opinion  which  New  Yorkers  and  East- 
ern people  have  of  themselves.  For  it  is 
this  opinion  that  constitutes  the  real  prob- 
lem— this  opinion  that  prevents  the  peo- 
ple that  hold  it  from  getting  any  adequate 
comprehension  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  live,  say,  west  of  Buffalo,  to  extend  the 
horizon  of  the  Eastern  man  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit.  Personally  I  should  set  the 
boundary  of  his  vision  far  more  narrowly. 
I  never  feel  that  I  am  out  of  my  own  coun- 
try till  the  train  rolls  into  the  Grand  Central 
Station  and  I  am  vociferously  and  vehe- 
mently urged  by  the  New  Yorkers  at  the 
station's  exit  to  take  a  '^keb." 

The  problem  is  to  account  for  the  patron- 
izing attitude  which  is  so  often  maintained 
by  the  East  to  the  West,  and  which,  it  is 
assumed,  is  so  annoying  to  those  who  are 
patronized.  At  the  risk  of  solving  the 
problem  before  it  is  fairly  stated  1  must 
say  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  under  present 
conditions,  the  attitude  could  be  other  than 
it  is.  Our  brethren  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board are  entirely  satisfied  with  themselves 
— not  personally,  of  course,  but  sectionally 
— their  institutions,  their  customs,  and  even 
their  prejudices.  And  where  self-satisfac- 
tion is  there  can  be  no  stimulus  powerful 
enough  to  awaken  curiosity  about  others, 
and  consequently  no  incentive  to  travel,  no 
motive  to  investigate.  Had  Ulysses  felt  at 
home  in  Ithaca  after  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  campaign  he  would  never  have 
undertaken  the  trip  arranged  for  him  by 
Tennyson.  But  he  felt  that  there  were 
still  some  things  to  be  learned,  and  even 
had  an  idea  that  he  might  reach  the  ''happy 
isles."  When  a  man  has  attained  what  he 
truly  believes  is  ultimate  perfection  it  would 
be  foolish  for  him  to  look  further.  His  mis- 
take is  in  thinking  that  he  has  reached 
perfection,  not  in  refusing  to  go  further. 
If  his  thought  were  right,  his  inference 
would  be  plainly  right,  too.  Contentment 
chokes  ambition  and  stifles  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  And  the  contentment  in  this 
case   is   so   absolute   and  unshakable,   so 
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much  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
man  who  is  its  prey  is  quite  unconscious 
that  it  even  exists  at  all.  Our  Beekman 
Street  friend,  we  may  be  very  sure,  was  con- 
vinced in  his  very  soul  that  there  never  had 
been  and  never  could  be  such  another  street. 

I  read  in  a  New  York  paper  a  few 
months  ago  a  sort  of  apology — or  rather 
explanation — for  the  poor  showing  made 
by  the  New  York  base-ball  club.  The 
clubs  of  other  cities,  it  seemed,  always 
played  harder  against  the  ''Giants"  be- 
cause they  felt  that  there  was  a  special 
glory  in  beating  New  York.  Obviously  the 
writer  thought  so,  too.  Do  you  catch  the 
idea?  I  heard  another  New  York  man 
say,  contrasting  a  Western  President  with 
an  Eastern  one,  that  a  New  York  politician 
was  in  every  way  to  be  preferred  to  a 
bucolic  statesman.  He  had  never  thought 
of  Lincoln,  Morton,  Chase,  Stanton,  Grant, 
the  two  Shermans,  Matt  Carpenter  and 
the  rest — to  say  nothing  of  the  great  South- 
erners, who,  if  not  sons  of  the  West,  as- 
suredly do  not  belong  to  New  York,  and 
are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  friend, 
bucolic  statesmen.  It  is  not  so  remarkable 
that  New  Yorkers  should  know  so  little  of 
the  West  as  that  they  should  know  so  little 
of  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  Bronx.  A 
New  York  paper  not  long  ago  said  that  the 
people  of  that  city  were  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  who  administer 
the  national  Government  and  make  laws 
for  it.  Washington,  it  seems,  is  too  far 
away.  A  Tammany  picnic  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  passage  of  a  tariff  law. 
Straight  across  the  country  from  Washing- 
ton to  San  Francisco  there  is  the  greatest 
interest  in  what  is  done  or  talked  of  in  the 
Nation's  capital.  But  there  is  practically 
no  interest  in  such  things  in  New  York  un- 
less Wall  Street  is  in  some  way  affected. 
Not  long  ago  an  important  church  gather- 
ing, of  a  national  character,  was  held  in 
Brooklyn.  It  received  practically  no  at- 
tention from  the  papers  of  the  big  city. 
Possibly  this  was  because  it  was  held  in 
Brooklyn.  Had  it  been  a  meeting  of  New 
York  clergymen  to  condemn  Bishop  Pot- 
ter's late  subway  saloon  the  papers  would 
have  "played  it  up  strong." 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  New 
York  is  alone  in  this  narrowness,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  much  of  the  same  spirit  pre- 
vails throughout  the  East.     I  remember  an 


experience  on  a  certain  Yankee  island.  A 
barbarian  from  the  region  unshadowed  by 
the  Berkshires  ventured  a  criticism  on  a 
certain  way  of  doing  things,  which  was 
absurd,  not  from  his  point  of  view  alone, 
but  when  judged  by  any  common-sense 
standard.  There  was  no  attempt  to  justif\' 
it  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  or,  indeed,  to  con- 
sider it  as  at  all  a  matter  with  which  reason 
had  anything  to  do.  For  the  native  closed 
the  discussion  by  saying:  "The  most  part 
of  the  people  of  the  island  have  always  done 
it  that  way."  On  this  theory  cannibalism 
could  be  defended  with  entire  success  in 
regions  where  it  had  prevailed  for  a  few 
score  years.  A  visitor  in  another  part  of 
New  England,  seeing  that  the  countr\- 
swarmed  with  quail,  asked  her  hostess  wh}' 
they  never  had  any  of  them  to  eat.  To  her 
astonishment  she  was  told  that  it  was  too 
much  trouble,  as  it  took  all  dav  to  cook  a 
quail.  The  theory  was  that  the  bird  must 
be  boiled,  the  woman  never  having  heard 
of  roasted  or  broiled  quail,  and  refusing  to 
admit  that  it  could  be  palatable.  How- 
ever, she  consented  to  try  the  experiment. 
When  asked  why  the  meat  was  so  dry  and 
tough  and  tasteless,  she  admitted  that  she 
had  parboiled  the  birds  for  several  hours. 
Here  was  a  total  inability  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  or  to  give  any  weight 
to  it  at  all.  What  she  and  her  neighbors 
and  progenitors  had  done  must  be  right. 
There  could  be  no  appeal.  Certainly  peo- 
ple who  came  from  a  part  of  the  country 
which  she  no  doubt  supposed  to  be  still 
full  of  Indians,  but  which  had  seen  a  white 
man  before  Plymouth  Rock  had,  could  not 
teach  her  or  her  section  anything.  Clearly 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  rural  backwardness, 
or  with  metropolitan  narrowness  and  pro- 
vincialism, for  the  same  spirit  is  shown  in 
the  little  New  England  village  and  in  the 
great  city  that  sits  at  the  continent's  gates, 
and  takes  toll  of  all  of  us. 

I  had  just  reached  this  point  when 
Professor  Sumner's  great  book  entitled 
"Folkways"  fell  into  my  hands.  While  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  after  reading  it 
can  attempt  anything  even  faintly  ap- 
proaching a  social  study — so  scholarly  and 
profound  is  it — yet  there  was  consolation 
in  it  for  me.  In  showing  that  folkways  are 
right,  or  rather  held  to  be  right,  simply  be- 
cause they  exist,  Professor  Sumner  says: 

"The  right  way  is  the  way  which  the 
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ancestors  used  and  whicli  has  been  handed 
down.  The  tradition  is  its  own  warrant. 
It  is  not  held  sul)jcct  to  verification  by  ex- 
perience. The  notion  of  right  is  in  the 
folkways.  It  is  not  outside  of  them,  of 
independent  origin,  and  brought  to  them 
to  test  them.  In  the  folkways,  whatever 
is,  is  right." 

Here,  plainly,  is  the  case  of  my  New- 
England  friends  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 
They  were  governed  despotically  by  forces 
and  influences  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  So  there  comes 
the  further  thought  of  the  futility  of  dis- 
cussing such  a  question  as  this.  And  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  men  change 
in  these  matters  very  slowly,  and  never  in 
response  to  reason.  And  in  the  second 
place,  we  all  have  our  folkways,  and  these 
are  ^' right"  simply  because  they  exist. 
There  is  no  place  for  reason.  Like ''  boast- 
ing," it  is  ^'excluded."  If  the  East  patron- 
izes the  West,  it  does  it  in  obedience  to  a 
law  or  custom  of  which  it  is  probably  not 
conscious.  While  if  the  West  has  made 
up  its  mind  that  its  fate  is  to  be  patron- 
ized, doubtless  it  would  be  unhappy  if  the 
arrangement  were  in  any  way  disturbed. 
Why,  then,  should  any  one  be  distressed? 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  even  in  folkways. 
And  it  is  believed  that  those  of  the  East 
are  more  settled  and  hardened,  and  much 
more  binding  and  coercing,  than  those  of 
the  West,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  been  longer  established,  and 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  shock  re- 
sulting from  change  of  residence  and  gen- 
eral conditions.  The  farther  west  you  go, 
the  more  willing  do  you  find  people  to 
make  experiments  in  society  and  govern- 
ment— so  willing,  indeed,  that  you  feel  that 
they  need  a  more  rigid  government  by 
folkways.  What  Mr.  Bagehot  calls  the 
"cake  of  custom"  is  less  "set"  in  Okla- 
homa than  in  Massachusetts,  or  even  than 
in  Boston.  There  is  more  pride  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  and  less  reliance  on  tradition 
and  corporate  habits.  So  the  East  is  more 
fairly  judged  by  the  West  than  the  West 
is  by  the  East.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
national  spirit  is  more  strongly  developed 
in  the  West  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  This  being  the  case,  it  may,  after 
all,  be  true  that  a  discussion  of  this  question 
from  the  national  point  of  view  may  not 
be  wholly  without  profit.     This  national 


point  of  view  must  be  strictly  adhered  to 
or  else  the  discussion  will  degenerate  into 
a  mere  recrimination  between  sections,  and 
that  would  be  foolish  and  harmful.  But 
the  discussion  cannot  be  national  in  spirit 
unless  it  is  controlled  by  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all  sections. 

Manifestly  it  would  he  most  unfair  to 
say  that  the  self-limiting  contentment  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  without  anything 
whatever  to  rest  on.  That,  indeed,  is  not 
true.  There  is  not  a  Westerner  who  goes 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
who  does  not  think  that  "Little  Old  New 
York,"  with  its  lobster  palaces,  has  many 
excellent  qualities.  He  even  feels,  with  a 
glow  of  pride,  that  he  is  part  owner  of  "the 
Great  White  Way."  Generally  speaking, 
if  there  is  yet  any  sensitiveness  in  the  West 
over  the  supposed  attitude  of  the  East  to  it, 
it  is  mostly  felt  by  those  who  in  their  inmost 
souls  realize  that  the  advantage  is  with  the 
East.  Only  those  meanly  conscious  of  in- 
feriority think  much  about  Eastern  opinion 
of  themselves.  Yet  it  is  true  that  our 
trans-Hudson  friends  have  the  better  of  it 
in  many  ways.  They  are  closer  to  places 
to  which  it  seems  worth  while  to  go.  For 
years  the  leadership  was  with  the  East — 
and  is  so  yet  in  some  things.  In  some 
sections  of  New  England  and  among  some 
people  in  New  York — and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  New  York  is  often  judged, 
and  most  unjustly,  by  its  importations, 
temporary  or  permanent,  from  the  West — 
wealth  is  now  old  enough  to  have  acquired 
a  certain  refinement  and  grace  which  it 
does  not  have,  say,  in  Chicago.  We  got  our 
literature  from  the  East,  and  our  art. 
Society  is  better  organized,  and  life,  for  the 
well  to  do,  is  more  easy.  Of  course,  every 
one  admits  the  superiority  of  Eastern 
hotels,  theatres  and  restaurants,  but  of 
these  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  They 
count  for  little — do  not  "affect  the  orbic 
quality  of  the  matter."  Yet  they  no  doubt 
minister  to  the  feeling  of  contentment  which 
so  limits  those  who  possess  it.  Greater 
age,  older  historic  background,  more  settled 
convictions  and  more  imperious  traditions 
— all  these  are  important  things,  and  they 
do  make  for  culture.  We  all  realize  this, 
all  admit  it.  There  can  be  no  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  that  is  not  largely 
based  on  this  admission. 

Yet  there  are  counterbalancing  disad- 
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vantages,  while  the  advantages  are  only 
temporary,  and  are  even  now  fast  passing 
away.  The  West,  too,  is  growing  old,  and 
with  its  age  is  acquiring  a  quietness  and 
poise,  an  elegance  and  culture,  a  delightful 
society,  a  refined  wealth,  and  a  real  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  elevated.  Never  without 
traditions — and  of  the  most  inspiring  kind 
— it  is  being  more  and  more  influenced  by 
them.  The  great  historic  background, 
which  has  always  existed,  is  more  and  more 
coloring  our  life.  I  heard,  the  other  day, 
of  an  Englishwoman  w^ho  had  for  years 
passed  her  vacation  in  the  Lake  region,  but 
had  never  heard  of  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
and  had  never  associated  Wordsworth  with 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  It  has  been  so  with 
the  people  of  the  West  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  But  we  are  gradually  opening 
our  eyes  to  the  splendor  of  our  heritage. 
The  names  of  Western  heroes  are  on  every 
tongue.  Books  describing  their  exploits  are 
widely  read.  When  the  people  of  Indiana 
reflect  that  the  territory  which  they  inhabit 
has  owed  allegiance  to  three  flags  they 
realize  that  they  and  their  civilization  are 
not  of  yesterday.  The  influence  of  the 
past  is  being  felt  here  as  in  New  England, 
and  we  are  all  growing  old  together.  So 
I  say  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
East  are  fast  disappearing. 

But  the  disadvantages  are  likely  to  en- 
dure unless  there  comes  a  change  in  the 
mental  attitude.  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
the  feeling  of  contentment,  justifiable  as  it 
is  in  many  respects,  limits  the  intellectual 
life  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Easterners. 
It  prevented  the  Yankee  woman  from  ever 
knowing  the  deliciousness  of  broiled  quail, 
precisely  as  it  prevents  her  and  her  neigh- 
bors from  knowing  anything  of  the  West. 
More  than  this,  a  settled  and  fixed  society 
tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  caste,  a  narrow 
outlook,  a  distaste  for  travel,  and  a  slavish 
adherence  to  old  traditions  and  customs 
which  may  be,  and  often  are,  exceeding!}- 
foolish.  Thus  the  intellectual  f  ruitfulness  of 
the  people  tends  to  decay.  In  literary  mat- 
ters the  East  is  even  now  hardly  more  than 
primus  inter  pares.  In  politics  the  West 
has  long  been  predominant.  Every  elected 
President  since  the  war,  except  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has 
been  a  Western  man.  Even  Western  art  is 
beginning  to  compete  with  tlie  art  of  tlie 


older  section.  And  if  the  ^\"cst  has  not 
achieved  its  independence  in  finance — as  it 
never  will  do,  since  such  independence  in 
any  section  is  impossible — it  at  least  no 
longer  shivers  ever\'  time  \\\ill  Street  has  a 
chill.  So  the  vtry  virtues  of  the  East, 
those  which  give  it  a  charm  in  its  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  man\'  of  the  people  of 
the  West,  are  likely  still  further  to  limit  it 
and  harden  it — even  to  ossify  it.  Ad- 
vantages through  misuse  may  easily  be- 
come disadvantages.  When  those  virtues 
are  developed  in  other  sections  they  ma)' 
run  the  same  course  and  work  the  same 
harm  unless  guided  and  checked  by  a 
different  spirit. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  problem 
for  which  no  one  is  responsible,  and  that  is 
the  physical  vastness  of  the  country.  We 
have  no  real  centres — possibly  shall  have 
none  for  years,  if  ever.  No  foreigner  can 
visit  us  w-ithout  feeling  a  sense  of  distrac- 
tion. The  hidden  and  deeper  unity  does 
not  impress  him  even  faintly.  He  cannot 
find  his  America  in  New  York,  or  Boston, 
or  Washington,  or  Chicago,  as  he  finds  his 
England  in  London.  Being  unable  to  find 
it  anywhere,  he  wonders  if  it  exists  anywhere. 
To  the  eye  of  the  poet  it  exists  very  ob- 
viously. After  having  returned  from  his 
Western  trip,  Walt  W^hitman  wrote: 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  down  New  York 
Bay,  on  a  steamer,  watching  the  sunset 
over  the  dark-green  heights  of  Navesink, 
and  viewing  all  that  inimitable  spread  of 
shore,  shipping  and  sea,  around  Sandy 
Hook.  But  an  intervening  week  or  two, 
and  my  eyes  catch  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
the  Spanish  Peaks.  In  the  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  between,  though  of  in- 
finite and  paradoxical  variety,  a  curious 
and  absolute  fusion  is  doubtless  steadily 
annealing,  compacting,  identifying  all.  But 
subtler  and  wider  and  more  solid  (to  pro- 
duce such  compaction)  than  the  laws  of 
the  States,  or  the  common  ground  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  grim 
welding  of  our  national  wars,  or  the  steel 
ties  of  railroads,  or  all  the  kneading  and 
fusing  processes  of  our  material  and  busi- 
ness history,  past  and  present,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  great,  throbbing,  vital,  imag- 
inative work,  or  series  of  works,  or  litera- 
ture, in  constructing  which  the  Plains,  the 
Prairies,  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
the  demesnes  of  its  varied  and  ample  valley. 
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should  be  the  concrete  background,  and 
America's  humanity,  passions,  struggles, 
hopes,  there  and  now — an  eclaircissemenl 
as  it  is  and  is  to  be,  on  the  stage  of  the  New 
World,  of  all  Time's  hitherto  drama  of 
war,  romance,  and  evolution — should  fur- 
nish the  lambent  fire,  the  ideal." 

But  works  of  imagination  cannot  be 
ordered  and  commanded.  They  must  come 
out  of  the  very  sense  of  solidarity  which 
they  are  asked  to  create  and  establish.  The 
compaction  can  hardly  be  effected  by  the 
imaginative  artist,  but  it  can  be  revealed  by 
him.  It  is  for  him,  realizing  it  first,  to 
make  the  rest  of  us  realize  it. 

Two  other  causes  contribute  to  the  lack 
of  understanding.  The  first  is  our  political 
system,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government.  This,  in  its  ex- 
treme form,  tends  even  to  political  disrup- 
tion, as  we  have  seen.  There  has  of  late 
been  a  strengthening  of  the  local  feeling, 
which  has  come  by  way  of  reaction  against 
the  growing  centralization.  As  we  have  no 
geographical  centre  so  we  have  no  control- 
ling and  all-absorbing  political  centre.  In 
many  parts  of  the  South  the  States  even  to- 
day are  exalted  above  the  Nation.  This  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  true  of  New  England. 
In  the  West  it  is  not  true.  But  everywhere 
there  are  strong  local  centres  and  strong 
local  governments  which  have  to  do  with 
the  affairs  which  most  closely  concern  the 
people.  Washington  is  not  national,  but 
rather,  as  far  as  it  has  any  distinctive  tone, 
cosmopolitan.  We  do  not  there  get  an 
American  type — we  get  all  sorts  of  types, 
and  each  type  persists.  The  localization 
of  power  carries  with  it  the  localization  of 
interest.  And  as  the  things  that  engage 
our  attention  lie  close  at  hand  we  find  it 
difficult  to  be  much  concerned  over  what 
happens  or  over  the  people  who  live  a 
thousand  miles  away.  This  influence  co- 
operates with  our  geographical  vastness 
to  keep  alive  the  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing which  so  many  of  us  deplore. 
There  are  other  things,  such  as  the  influ- 
ence of  cities  with  their  multiplicity  of 
''things,"  and  their  city  pride,  which  have 
still  further  weakened  the  national  idea. 
These,  however,  can  only  be  hinted  at. 
One  other  thing  must  be  spoken  of,  and 
that  is  the  demand  of  the  West — uncon- 
sciously made  in  most  cases — to  be  judged 
as  a  precocious  child.     It  rather  insists  on 


its  youth,  and  this  because  it  is  proud — like 
a  boom  town — of  having  done  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  asks  the  world  to  ad- 
mire its  achievements,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  they  are  the  work  of  a 
young  community.  It  is  time  for  the  West 
to  realize  that  it  is  grown  up,  and  to  submit 
its  work  to  the  judgment  of  mankind  on  its 
merits.  Yet  there  is  another  side  even  to 
this  question.  The  East,  too,  must  under- 
stand that  the  West  has  attained  its  ma- 
jority, and  recognize  it — even  over  its  own 
protest  if  need  be — as  an  equal  partner  in 
the  great  commonwealth  of  American 
States.  Western  literature,  if  it  is  good  at 
all,  must  be  good  as  hterature,  and  not  as 
W'estern  literature.  No  concessions  on  the 
score  of  our  supposed  youthfulness  ought 
to  be  asked  or  granted.  For  the  West  is 
old,  and  not  at  all  a  child.  The  spirit 
which  too  often  prevails  in  both  sections 
is  very  like  that  so  often  manifested  by  the 
w^omen  who  talk  of  ''woman's  work,"  and 
insist  that  it  be  appraised,  not  as  work,  but 
as  woman's  work.  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  have  here  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  mis- 
understanding. The  West  poses  as  a 
"smart"  young  man — or  woman — and  the 
East  applauds  border  dramas  or  "W'olf- 
ville"  stories,  not  simply  because  they  are 
or  may  be  good,  but  chiefly  because  it  is 
believed  that  they  accurately  reflect  West- 
ern life. 

I  have  rather  assumed  the  existence  in 
the  East  of  an  ignorance  of  the  West,  but 
as  that  is  practically  my  theme  I  could 
hardly  do  anything  else.  This  ignorance 
will  become  more  formidable  and  danger- 
ous every  year,  because  the  subject  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  manifests  itself  is  every  day 
growing  larger  and  more  important.  Fifty 
years  ago  one  could  have  afforded  to  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  W>st.  But  to  know 
nothing  of  it  now  is  to  know  nothing  of  the 
controlling  influence  in  our  national  life. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  no  mere  petty 
question  of  the  misunderstanding  of  one 
section  of  the  country  by  another  section. 
That  is  a  subject  which  has  not  the  re- 
motest interest  for  the  people  of  the  W^est. 
They  have  lost  whatever  sensitiveness  they 
ever  had  in  this  regard,  precisely  as  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  no  longer 
stung  by  foreign  criticism.  W^hen  Mr. 
James  attempted,  a  few  months  ago,  to  ap- 
praise this  country  and  its  people,  we  all 
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felt  sorry  (when  we  were  not  amused)  be- 
cause of  his  sad  inability  to  understand 
what  we  were  doing  or  trying  to  do,  what 
our  institutions  meant,  or  to  appreciate,  even 
remotely,  the  enormous  value  to  the  world 
of  the  American  idea.  So  the  Westerner  is 
no  longer  offended  by  the  patronizing  tem- 
per of  the  Easterner — indeed,  he  is  hardly 
conscious  of  it.  As  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned,  he  is  more  anxious  to  understand 
himself  and  his  own  section  than  that  the 
East  should  understand  the  West.  What 
grieves  him  is  to  note  the  limitations  that 
the  people  of  the  East  impose  on  them- 
selves, for  those  limitations  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  think  nationally  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  put  them- 
selves into  relation  with  the  dominant 
forces  of  the  nation's  life.  The  loss  is  not 
the  loss  of  the  East,  but  that  of  the  nation 
— of  both  East  and  West.  In  a  word,  we 
are  without  that  unity  which  we  must  have 
if  we  are  ever  to  become  a  nation  in  any 
true  and  high  sense. 

Fortunately,  many  influences  are  at  work 
to  bind  the  nation  together.  We  all  know 
what  they  are.  The  very  tendency  of  the 
time  is  toward  consolidation.  A  true  and 
deep  unity  does  exist  even  now  underneath 
all  differences.  And  how  superficial  and 
trivial  those  differences  are  as  compared 
with  those  which  characterize  the  people 
of  different  sections  in  even  so  small  a 
country  as  England !  Our  sense  of  equal- 
ity, our  love  of  liberty,  our  common  speech, 
common  schools  and  common  law,  are  all 
great  solvents.  Many  of  us  do  not  think 
nationally ;  but  when,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  did  the  ordinary,  average  man  think 
nationally?  We  ought  not  to  make  too 
much  of  this  defect,  for  it  is  one  that  marks 
human  beings  rather  than  Americans  as 
such.  Whitman  is  right,  for  there  is  "a 
curious  and  absolute  fusion  steadily  an- 
nealing, compacting,  identifying  all."  Of- 
ten we  fail  to  appreciate  one  another  be- 
cause we  think  we  see  differences  where 
none  exist.  \Vhen  two  Americans  meet 
abroad,  and  in  an  environment  that  is 
markedly  unlike  that  which  they  have 
known  and  which  has  helped  make  them 
what  they  are,  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  each  other,  or  in  appreciat- 
ing the  differences  which  set  them  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  though  we 
should  strive  for  a  more  national  sense,  a 


closer  unity  of  feeling,  a  stronger  sym- 
pathy between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  each  by  the  other,  we  ought  not  to  desire 
a  centralized  thought  any  more  than  we 
desire  a  centralized  government.  We  must 
preserve  the  ''infinite  and  paradoxical 
variety,"  and  the  lights  and  shades  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  American  life.  It  is  not  well  that  the 
Yankee  should  be  like  the  Southerner,  or 
the  Southerner  like  the  Westerner.  The 
levelling  and  assimilating  forces  may  spoil 
our  whole  national  life.  Differences  there 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  through  these 
that  men  should  be  able  to  enter  into 
sympathetic  relations.  A  living  society 
tends  to  variety — variety,  indeed,  means  life. 
Even  the  folkways  of  different  sections 
work  out  into  different  forms.  This  is  no 
plea  for  uniformity  or  conformity.  Rather 
it  is  an  argument  for  self-criticism,  w^hich, 
to  quote  Professor  Sumner  once  more,  is 
"the  supreme  criticism."  There  is  too 
great  a  passion  for  uniformity  as  it  is — 
uniform  text-books,  uniform  examination 
papers,  uniform  divorce  laws,  etc.,  some  of 
which  are  good.  But  they  all  indicate  a 
tendency  toward  a  rather  dull  and  stupid 
sameness.  Where  there  is  progress  there 
is  always  unlikeness.  To  lose  variety  may 
be  to  lose  life. 

Men  should  love  their  homes,  their 
States,  their  sections;  and  if  they  live  as 
they  should  they  will  take  their  color — the 
only  sort  of  local  color  that  amounts  to 
anything — from  them.  But  eacTi  can  ap- 
preciate the  other,  understand  the  other 
and  learn  something  from  the  other.  Thus 
there  shall  be  ''diversities of  gifts,"  but  "one 
spirit."  In  this  sense  nationality  can  hardly 
be  too  strongly  developed.  Lincoln  was 
probably  the  most  national  man  we  have 
ever  had,  and  this  was  because,  though  he 
was  a  Westerner  of  the  Westerners,  he 
knew  and  loved  the  whole  country.  We 
cannot  know  even  our  own  section  unless 
we  know  something  of  the  w^hole  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Without  this  knowledge  a 
man  can  hardly  realize  how  great  America 
is,  or  how  much  it  means  to  the  w^orld. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
limit  ourselves,  as  certain  people  in  the 
East  seem  content  to  do.  They  hurt  them- 
selves and  the  nation,  and  not  the  West, 
except  as  that  is  part  of  the  nation. 


BART    HARRINGTON,   CxENIUS 

By   Ellzabetli   Jordan 
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3 HE  assistant  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Searchlight 
was  busy.  This  was  not  an 
unusual  condition,  but  it  fre- 
quently included  unusually 
irritating  features.  His  su- 
perior, Wilson,  the  Sunday  editor,  was  a 
gentleman  with  a  high  brow  and  a  large  sal- 
ary, who,  having  won  a  reputation  as  **a 
Napoleon  of  Journalism,"  had  successfully 
cultivated  a  distaste  for  what  he  called  "de- 
tails." His  specialty  was  the  making  of 
suggestions  in  editorial  council,  in  cheery 
expectation  that  they  would  be  carried  out 
by  his  associates — an  expectation  so  rarely 
realized  that  Mr.  Wilson's  visage  had  al- 
most a  habit  of  hurt  wonder.  "Details" 
continued  to  absorb  the  activity  of  The 
Sunday  Searchlight  office,  and  Maxwell, 
the  assistant  editor,  attended  to  them  all, 
murmuring  bitterly  against  his  chief  as  he 
labored. 

On  this  special  morning,  moreover,  he 
was  receiving  telephoned  bulletins  of  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  his  biggest  "spe- 
cial," scheduled  for  the  coming  Sunday  edi- 
tion, w^hich  was  to  tell  with  sympathetic 
amplitude  of  a  beautiful  French  maiden  who 
had  drowned  herself  because  some  young 
man  no  longer  loved  her.  The  active  re- 
porter assigned  to  the  case  had  telephoned 
first  his  discovery  that  the  girl  never  had  a 
lover,  but  cheerily  suggested  that  this  ex- 
plained her  suicide  as  well  as  the  earlier 
theory,  and  wasn't  so  hackneyed,  sagely 
adding  that  he  would  get  the  story,  anyhow. 
Subsequently,  he  had  rung  up  the  office  to 
report,  with  no  slight  disgust,  that  there  was 
no  suicide  to  explain  as  the  girl  was  not 
dead.  She  had  merely  gone  to  visit  friends 
in  the  country,  and  the  people  in  the  house, 
missing  her,  had  decided  that  the  peaceful 

waters  of  the  Hudson 

Maxwell  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  few 
crisp  remarks  addressed  to  space,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  awestruck  silence  by  a  young 
woman  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  who 
eased  her  typewriting  labor  by  pausing  to 
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hear  them  fully.  It  was  at  this  inauspicious 
moment  that  the  card  of  Mr.  Bart  Harring- 
ton was  brought  in  by  an  office  boy.  Max- 
well surveyed  it  with  strong  disfavor. 

"Who  is  he?"  he  asked,  regarding  the 
office  boy  severely. 

The  office  boy  avowed  deprecatingly  that 
he  didn't  know. 

"He  ain't  never  been  here  before,"  he 
submitted  in  extenuation.  "He  says  he's 
got  a  Sunday  story." 

Maxwell  resigned  himself  to  the  waste  of 
five  minutes  of  precious  time. 

"Show  'm  in,"  he  commanded  testily. 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  turned  toward 
the  door  an  expression  that  reminded  call- 
ers of  the  value  of  time  and  the  brevity  of 
life.  Mr.  Harrington,  who  had  followed  the 
boy  through  the  door  with  conviction  of 
these  two  things,  dropped  into  a  chair  be- 
side the  editor's  desk  and  surveyed  Max- 
well with  a  smile  so  young,  so  trustful,  and 
withal  so  engaging,  that  unconsciously  the 
stern  features  of  that  functionary  relaxed. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  jarred  out  of  his 
routine. 

"Got  your  story  with  you,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton ?  "  he  asked  briskly,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  the  manuscript.  "If  you'll  leave  it,  I'll 
read " 

Harrington  interrupted  him  with  an  im- 
pressive shake  of  his  head.  Then  he  settled 
back  in  his  chair,  crossed  one  leg  comforta- 
bly over  the  other,  plunged  his  hands  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  his  very  shabby  overcoat, 
and  continued  to  regard  the  editor  wath  his 
singularly  boyish,  dimpling  smile.  With  one 
swift  glance  Maxwell  took  him  in,  from  the 
broken  boot  on  the  foot  he  was  gently  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  to  the  thick,  curly  locks  on 
his  handsome  head.  He  had  a  complexion 
like  a  girl's,  a  dimple  in  each  cheek,  and  a 
jaw  like  a  bulldog's.  He  was  all  of  six  feet 
tall,  and  his  badly  made  clothes  could  not 
wholly  conceal  the  perfect  lines  of  his  figure. 
He  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  Max- 
well decided,  and,  notwithstanding  his  dim- 
ples, his  complexion,  his  youth,  and  his  smile, 
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he  conveyed  a  vivid  impression  of  masculin- 
ity and  strength.  He  was  wholly  self-pos- 
sessed, and  his  manner  suggested  that  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  where  he 
was  was  of  such  urgent  value  and  impor- 
tance that  the  busy  world  itself  might  well 
luish  its  noisy  activities  long  enough  to  hear 
of  it.  To  his  own  great  surprise,  Maxwell 
waited  until  his  caller  was  prepared  to  speak. 

Harrington  shook  his  head  again,  slowly. 
Then  he  tapped  his  forehead  with  the  sec- 
ond finger  of  his  right  hand. 

*'  I  have  it  heah,"  he  said  slowly,  referring 
evidently  to  the  brow  he  had  indicated,  and 
speaking  with  a  slight  drawl  and  the  strong- 
ly marked  accent  of  the  southern  mountain- 
eer. *'  I  'lowed  I  wouldn't  write  it  till  I  knew 
you-all  wanted  it.  I'd  like  to  tell  it.  Then 
if " 

Maxwell  nodded,  and  glanced  at  his 
watch. 

"  Fire  away,"  he  said,  elegantly.  *'  But  be 
as  quick  as  you  can,  please.  This  is  closing 
day  and  every  minute  counts." 

Harrington  smiled  his  ingenuous  smile.  It 
was  a  wistful  smile — not  a  happy  one — but 
it  seemed,  somehow,  to  illumine  the  office. 
Maxwell  reflected  irritably  that  there  was 
something  unusually  likable  about  the  fel- 
low, but  he  wished  he'd  hurry  up  and  get 
out.  From  force  of  habit  his  fingers  grasped 
a  blue  pencil  on  his  desk,  and  he  began  to 
fumble  nervously  among  the  manuscripts 
that  lay  before  him.  Harrington  settled  back 
more  firmly  in  his  chair,  and  the  swinging  of 
his  torn  boot  was  accelerated  a  trifle,  but  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  was  full  of  quiet  con- 
fidence. 

''It's  a  good  thing,  suh,"  he  said,  ''and  I 
can  tell  you-all  about  it  in  a  sentence.  I'm 
goin'  to  commit  suicide  to-day,  an'  I  agree 
to  write  the  experience  foh  you,  up  to  the 
last  minute,  if  you-all  will  have  me  buried 
decently.  I  don't  cayah  to  be  shoveled  into 
the  Pottah's  Field." 

Maxwell  dropped  the  blue  pencil  and 
wheeled  to  look  at  him.  Then  his  face 
hardened. 

"It's  a  pretty  bad  joke,"  he  said,  "or  a 
bum  sort  of  bid  for  charity.  In  either  case 
you  can't  waste  any  more  of  my " 

But  Harrington  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
his  blonde  young  face  black  with  passion. 

"Damn  you!"  he  hissed,  thrusting  his 
head  down  close  to  the  other's  and  clench- 
ing his  fists.    "How  dahe  you-all  say  I  lie  o' 


ask  charity?  I'd  see  you-all  in  hell  befoah 
I'd  take  a  cent  of  youah  damned  money. 
Ain't  you  got  brains  enough  in  youah  haid 
to  see  that  I've  got  to  the  end  of  mah  rope  ?  " 

Maxwell  was  a  clever  man,  educated  in 
the  world's  university.  He  knew  truth  when 
he  met  it,  and  he  knew  human  nature. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  quietly,  "and  tell  me 
about  it.  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did,  but  you 
must  admit  that  your  proposition  was  rath- 
er startling." 

Harrington  sat  down,  still  breathing  hard 
in  his  excitement,  but  evidently  making  a 
resolute  effort  to  control  himself. 

"That's  why  I  brought  it  heah,"  he  said, 
answering  the  other's  last  words.  "  You-all 
like  stahtlin'  things,  don't  you  ?  That's  what 
you  print.  I'm  offerin'  you  a  straight  bah- 
gain,  suh — a  business  proposition.  If  you- 
all  don't  want  it,  say  so." 

Maxwell  smiled  in  his  turn,  but  there  was 
nothing  ironic  in  the  smile,  nor  in  the  look 
he  turned  on  his  fellow-man. 

"It's  not  quite  as  simple  as  you  seem  to 
think,"  he  explained  gently.  "But  tell  me 
more  about  it.  What  led  to  this  decision? 
What  makes  you  think  suicide  is  the  only 
way  out  of  your  troubles  ?  That's  a  part  of 
the  story,  you  know.  Let  me  have  that  first, 
in  a  few  words. 

"It  can  be  told,  suh,  in  three,"  said  the 
southerner.  His  smile  had  returned.  His 
voice  was  the  cool  voice  of  one  who  discuss- 
es abstract  things.  "I'm  a  failyuh.  This 
wo'ld  ain't  no  use  foh  failyuhs.  I've  given 
myself  all  the  time  and  chances  I  dese'ved, 
but  I  cayn't  win  out,  so  I've  got  to  git  out. 
The's  no  one  to  ca'e.  I've  no  kin,  no  one 
dependin'  on  me  in  any  way.  As  foh  me, 
I'm  ti'ed;  life  ain't  wuth  the  effo't." 

Maxwell  regarded  him. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  quitter,"  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

The  boy's  face  blazed  again,  but  he  kept 
his  temper. 

"To  quit  means  to  give  somethin'  up," 
he  said  doggedly.  "I  ain't  givin'  anythin' 
up.  I  ain't  got  anythin'  to  give  up.  Life 
without  wo'k,  o'  interest,  o'  fren's,  o'  ambi- 
tion, o'  love — that  ain't  livin'!  If  you-all 
evah  tried  it,  you'd  know.  I  ain't  been  so 
chee'ful  in  yeahs  as  I've  been  sence  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  'quit,'  as  you-all  call  it." 

"You've  got  health,  haven't  you?"  de- 
manded Maxwell. 

"Yes." 
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Maxwell  brought  his  hand  down  on  the 
desk  with  an  air  of  finality. 

"Then  you've  got  everything.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  a  fellow  like  you  can't 
ca  rn  enough  to  support  himself  ?  If  you  do, 
you're  talking  rot." 

Harrington  took  this  with  his  wide,  guile- 
less grin.  He  was  not  offended  now,  for  he 
felt  the  friendly  interest  and  sympathy  un- 
der the  other's  words.  His  voice  when  he 
replied  was  gentler. 

'*  I  ain't  sayin'  I  can't  keep  body  an'  soul 
together,  foh  maybe  I  can,"  he  conceded. 
"But  I'm  sayin'  that  ain't  lije.  I'm  sayin' 
I  ain't  been  fitted  fo'  wo'k.  I  ain't  been  ed- 
ucated. I've  lived  in  a  log  cabin  down  in 
the  Virginia  mountains  all  mah  life.  I  left 
thah  six  weeks  ago,  after  mah  mother  died. 
She  w^as  the  last  of  ouah  family  but  me.  I 
ain't  never  been  to  school.  She  taught  me 
to  read  in  the  Bible,  an'  to  write.  I  ain't 
nevah  read  anotheh  book  except  the  Bible 
and  Mistah  Shakespeah's  poems,  an'  Mis- 
tah  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Great  Men.  I  know 
them  b  hea't.  I  don't  know  whe'  she  got 
them  o'  w^he'  she  came  from.  She  was  dif- 
ferent from  othah  mountain  women.  I've 
been  No'th  six  weeks,  and  I've  tried  ha'd 
to  find  a  place  whah  I  could  fit  in,  but  th' 
ain't  none.  Men  must  be  trained  fuh  wo'k; 
I  ain't  trained.  I  cyan't  go  back,  foh  the's 
no  one  thah,  an'  I  hate  the  mountains." 

Maxwell's  reply  was  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

"  Think  you  could  learn  to  run  our  eleva- 
tor without  killing  us  all?"  he  inquired. 
"Well,  you've  got  to.  You've  been  talking 
aw^ful  guff,  you  know^  Now  you're  going  to 
work,  right  here.  We  need  a  new  man.  The 
one  we  have  has  been  drunk  three  days. 
You're  going  to  run  the  elevator  and  get  fif- 
teen dollars  a  w^eek  to  begin  with.  Here's 
your  first  week's  salary  in  advance.  I'll  ar- 
range about  the  job  with  the  Superintend- 
ent. I'll  give  you  some  books,  and  you  can 
educate  yourself.  When  you're  above  ele- 
vator work  we'll  give  you  something  better. 
You'll  probably  have  my  job  inside  of  a 
year,"  he  ended,  jocosely. 

The  hand  the  mountaineer  stretched  out 
to  him  trembled  as  Maxwell  grasped  it. 

"  You  ah  the  only  white  man  I've  found 
in  the  No'th,"  said  the  southerner  breath- 
lessly. "  I'll  make  good,  as  they  say  up  heah. 
But  I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank  you." 

"Don't  tr}^,"  said  Maxwell,  brusquely. 


"  Be  here  at  eight  in  the  morning.  By  nine 
there  will  be  a  few  callers  I  may  want  you 
to  throw  down  the  shaft." 

Thus  began  the  connection  between  the 
Searchlight  and  Bart  Harrington,  subse- 
quently its  most  pojnilar  employe.  Before 
the  week  was  over  all  the  reporters  and  most 
of  the  editors  had  casually  sought  from  Max- 
well some  details  concerning  his  protege, 
but  had  received  few.  Harrington  was  a 
new  man  and  he  came  from  the  Virginia 
mountains,  and  was  most  obliging  and  al- 
together engaging.  This  was  all  the  infor- 
mation acquired  even  by  the  indefatigable 
Miss  Mollie  Merk,  whose  success  in  ex- 
tracting from  individuals  information  it  was 
their  dearest  desire  to  conceal  had  made  her 
a  star  member  of  the  Searchlight^ s  staff.  It 
was  to  Miss  Merk,  however,  that  Harring- 
ton announced  his  first  important  discov- 
ery. Leaning  across  her  desk  one  evening 
after  his  successor  had  taken  the  "car,"  the 
new  elevator  man  touched  a  subject  much 
upon  his  mind. 

"  I  got  wet  the  othah  day,"  he  began  con- 
versationally, "an'  mah  landlady  let  me  go 
to  the  kitchen  to  dry  mah  clothes.  I  ob- 
se'ved  as  I  sat  by  huh  stove  that  the  lid  of 
the  wash  boilah  kept  liftin'  up,  all  by  itself, 
an'  then  I  saw  't'was  raised  by  the  steam  of 
the  hot  watah  inside.  I  kep'  thinkin'  'bout 
it,  an'  it  seems  to  me  that's  an  idea  thah,  a 
soht  of  ene'gy,  you  know,  that  might  be  used 
in  big  ways.    I  mus'  think  it  out." 

Mollie  Merk  looked  at  him,  vague  mem- 
ories of  one  James  Watts  stirring  uneasily 
in  her  brain. 

"There's  a  good  deal  written  about 
steam,"  she  said  sympathetically.  "I'll 
bring  you  a  book  on  it." 

She  did,  for  Harrington  was  already  high 
in  her  regard;  and  quite  possibly  the  vol- 
ume killed  in  that  youth's  aspiring  soul  the 
germ  of  a  beautiful  hope.  But  he  was  to  the 
fore  very  soon  with  a  discovery  of  equal 
weight.  This  time  his  confidant  was 
Maxwell. 

"Why  is  it,"  he  asked  that  busy  citizen 
one  evening,  "that  when  I  get  in  the  bath- 
tub the  water  rises  highah  ?  Ain't  the'  some 
principal  the'  that  is  impo'tant  ?  As  I  think 
it  ovah " 

Maxwell  hurriedly  assured  him  that  there 
was,  and  the  volume  on  steam  was  followed 
by  a  treatise  on  specific  gravity,  which  gave 
Mr.  Harrington  food  for  reflection  for  sev- 
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eral  days.  Nevertheless  the  discovery  that 
others  had  been  before  him  did  not  depress 
him  in  the  least.  He  gave  the  Sunday  editor 
an  insight  into  his  views  on  one  occasion 
when  that  gentleman  was  able  to  convince 
him  that  Isaac  Newton  and  not  Bart  Har- 
rington had  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion while  watching  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 

*'  I  obse'ved  it,  too,  suh,"  argued  Harring- 
ton sturdily,  defending  his  position  as  a  sci- 
entific discoverer.  ''  Of  co'se  I  see  the  fo'ce 
of  you'h  rema'k  that  the  othah  man  was 
'first.  That  is  unfo'tunate  foh  me.  But  does 
it  affect  the  value  of  my  discovery?  It 
does  not,  suh." 

''There's  a  good  deal  in  it,"  Wilson  con- 
ceded to  Maxwell  after  he  had  delightedly 
repeated  this  conversation.  ''Of  course, 
the  fellow  has  an  unusual  mind.  It's  a  pity 
he's  always  a  few  hundred  years  behind  the 
time,  but,  as  he  hints,  that  needn't  dim  our 
admiration  for  the  quality  of  his  brain 
fibre." 

Maxwell  laughed  uneasily. 

*'  I  can't  make  up  my  mind,"  he  admitted 
in  his  turn,  'Svhether  he's  a  genius  or  a 
plain  fool.  He  lost  his  dinner  last  night  ex- 
plaining to  me  how  the  power  of  Niagara 
could  be  applied  to  practical  uses.  He  was 
horribly  depressed  when  I  told  him  it  not 
only  could  be,  but  was.  I  let  him  talk, 
though,  to  see  what  his  ideas  were,  and  they 
were  very  practical." 

''I  call  that  mighty  encouraging,"  said 
the  chief,  optimistically.  ''He's  getting 
down  to  modern  times.  After  he  has  dis- 
covered the  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
cable  and  wireless  telegraphy  he  may  tackle 
telepathy  and  give  us  something  new." 

But  Harrington  indulged  in  an  unex- 
plained digression  at  this  point.  He  discov- 
ered literature  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  one  Charles  Dickens,  of  whose 
genius  he  made  himself  the  sounding  trum- 
pet-call for  the  ears  of  an  indifferent  world. 

"The's  a  book  called  'David  Coppe'- 
field,'"  he  confidM  to  Maxwell  one  night 
when  he  had  lingered  for  a  chat  with  his 
benefactor.  "It's  great,  suh.  You  should 
read  it  sometime,  Mistah  Maxwell;  you 
would  appreciate  its  wo'th."  He  outlined 
the  plot  then  and  there,  and  Maxwell  good- 
naturedly  listened,  finding  his  compensa- 
tion in  the  enthusiast's  original  comments 
on  character  and  situation.  This,  however, 
established  a  bad  precedent,  and  Maxwell 


was  subsequentl}-  obliged  to  hear  a  careful 
synopsis  of  "I>ittle  Dorrit,"  "Old  Curios- 
ity Shop"  and  "Oliver  Twist,"  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  the  somewhat  pain- 
ful recitation  of  most  of  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard" — for  Harrington 
was  now  entering  the  daisied  field  of  poetry. 

It  was  at  this  j)oint  that  Maxwell  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  give  his  protege  a  few 
words  of  advice,  the  city  editor  having  ob- 
jected to  an  enforced  hearing  of  the  plot  of 
"Ivanhoe,"  and  Mollie  Merk  having  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  climbed  six  flights  of 
stairs  twice  a  day  for  a  week  in  preference 
to  hearing  the  final  eighteen  stanzas  of 
"Paradise  Lost." 

Maxwell  explained  the  situation  to  his 
friend  as  gently  as  he  could  one  morning 
when  Harrington  had  interrupted  a  talk  be- 
tween himself  and  a  distinguished  western 
editor  who  was  spending  a  few  davs  in  New 
York. 

"You  see,  old  man,"  he  ended  kindly, 
"  this  is  a  big,  new  world  to  you,  but  the  rest 
of  us  have  been  living  in  it  all  our  lives. 
We've  taken  in  these  things  you're  discov- 
ering— or  we've  had  them  driven  into  us  at 
school.  So — er — they're  not  new,  and  while 
we  appreciate  them  we  haven't  got  time  to 
go  over  them  all  again.  When  you  get  up  to 
modern  fiction — the  things  people  are  read- 
ing to-day " 

With  one  expressive  gesture  of  the  hand 
Mr.  Harrington  demolished  modern  fiction. 

"/  ain't  got  time  foh  that,  Mistah  Max- 
well," he  said,  respectfully.  "  I  read  one,  an 
I  regret  to  say,  suh,  that  it  was  too  much.  I 
have  looked  into  othe's,  but  I  go  no  fu'thah. 
I  have  tried  to  open  to  you  gentlemen  the 
great  wo'ks  I  have  disco ve'ed,  an'  youah  re- 
ply is  that  you-all  have  read  them,  suh.  I 
am  surprised.  Do  you  give  one  glance  at  a 
picture  an'  nevah  look  again  ?  Do  you  list- 
en once  to  music,  o'  must  it  be  something 
new  and  mode'n  ev'r}^  time  ?  Last  night  I 
heard  the  composition  of  a  musician  named 
Beethoven,  who,  I  have  learned,  has  been 
dead  foh  yeahs.  Yet  people  still  listen  to 
his  notes.  Why  don't  they  read  these  books, 
of  Mistah  Dickens  and  Mistah  Scott  and 
Mistah  Shakespeah?'' 

Maxwell  murmured  feebly  that  a  few  did. 
A  fitting  response  to  Harrington's  arraign- 
ment somehow  eluded  him,  and  before  he 
had  found  the  words  he  wanted  an  unex- 
pected interruption  came  from  the  western 
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editor,  who  had  been  Hstening  to  the  con- 
versation with  almost  painful  interest. 

''Mr.  Harrington,"  he  asked  abruptly, 
"can  you  write?" 

Harrington  looked  surprised  and  boy- 
ishly injured. 

''Yes,  suh,"  he  replied  stiffly.  I  can 
read  and  write." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  explained  the 
other  hastily.  "  I  don't  mean  that.  Can 
you  write  for  the  press  ?  Have  you  tried  to 
write  anything  for  other  people  to  read?" 

Harrington's  characteristic  smile  flashed 
forth. 

"  I  have  submitted  sev'al  ahticles  to  Mis- 
tah  Maxwell,"  he  said  with  some  dignity, 
"but  thus  far  I  have  not  been  fo'tunate 
enough " 

Maxwell  drew  a  little  package  of  manu- 
scripts from  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  desk  and 
handed  them  to  the  visitor  without  a  word. 
They  spoke  for  themselves.  The  latter 
glanced  through  them,  frowning.  Maxwell 
returned  to  his  work.  Harrington  waited. 
At  last  the  westerner  handed  the  papers 
back  to  his  eastern  colleague,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  did  so. 

"  These  won't  do  at  all,"  he  said  decided- 
ly, "but  they  confirm  my  impression  that 
this  man  can  write  something  worth  while." 
He  addressed  himself  to  Maxwell  now,  dis- 
cussing Harrington  as  impersonally  as  if  he 
were  absent,  but  from  time  to  time  his  keen 
eyes  returned  to  the  southerner's  face. 

"Here's  a  man,"  he  began  didactically, 
"  who  is  hundreds  of  years  behind  the  times. 
But  please  to  remember  that  he  would  have 
been  Watts,  Newton,  and  several  other  dis- 
coverers if  he  had  existed  before  them.  He's 
as  much  of  a  pilgrim  on  this  earth  to-day  as 
if  he  were  a  visitor  from  another  planet. 
But  he  has  an  extraordinary  type  of  mind 
and  very  good  taste — a  strong,  ignorant,  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  the  best.  If  he  would 
write  a  series  of  short  articles  giving  his 
point  of  view  to  the  busy  men  and  women  of 
to-day,  they  should  be  '  good  stuff ' — a  sort 
of  artistic  voice  crying  in  the  commercial 
wilderness,  don't  you  see.  You  or  some  one 
else  may  have  to  put  them  into  shape,  until 
he  catches  the  idea,  but  he  will  catch  it  all 
right.  He's  clever  enough.  If  you  want  to 
try  him,  and  it  turns  out  as  I  think  it  will, 
I'll  buy  the  material  for  simultaneous  pub- 
lication in  Chicago.     What  do  you  say?" 

"Agreed,"   said  Maxwell,   briefly.      "I 


think  you're  right.  We'll  try  it,  anyhow.  I 
guess  we  won't  have  much  trouble  persuad- 
ing Harrington  to  favor  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  his  manuscript."  He 
smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  other.  Harring- 
ton's eyes  were  shining.  His  words,  when 
he  spoke,  came  breathlessly. 

"I'll  have  the  first  copy  ready  in  the 
mo'ning,  Mistah  Maxwell,"  he  promised. 
"And  I  reckon,"  he  added,  straightening 
his  splendid  shoulders — "  I  reckon  I'll  give 
up  the  elevatah,  suh." 

Maxwell  laughed,  in  high  good  humor. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  agreed, "  I  guess  we'll  have 
to  give  you  a  successor  there,  in  any  event. 
However  this  experiment  turns  out,  it's  time 
you  had  something  better  than  that." 


Harrington's  first  paper  was  signed  A 
Visitor  from  Mars,  and  Maxwell  marvelled 
as  he  read  it.  It  was  not  a  great  production 
and  it  was  full  of  small  faults;  but  there  was 
an  indescribable  naivete  and  charm  about 
it  to  which  its  quaint,  old-time  style  added 
the  final  touch.  Harrington's  studies  of 
what  he  called  "  the  olden  masters"  had  not 
been  in  vain.  Late  the  next  evening,  in  the 
peace  of  his  small  Harlem  flat.  Maxwell 
submitted  the  manuscript  to  his  wife  for 
criticism.  He  passed  it  over  without  com- 
ment, desiring  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of 
the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  read  it  twice,  very  carefully,  before 
she  handed  it  back.  When  she  did  there 
was  a  mist  over  her  bright  brown  eyes. 

"The  darling  thing!"  she  cried.  "Who 
wrote  it.  Bob  ?  It's  as  clever  as  it  can  be, 
and  yet  there's  something  about  it  that 
makes  me  feel  queer  and  choky.    It's — it's 

"  her  face  brightened,  "it's  something 

like  the  feeling  I  had  when  little  Bobbie 
wrote  me  his  first  letter,  that  time  I  went 
home  to  take  care  of  mother.  One  almost 
expects  to  see  the  words  staggering  dow^n 
one  side  of  the  page  in  dear  little  crooked 
printed  letters.  It's  the*  manuscript  of  a 
grown-up,  sophisticated  baby." 

Maxwell  took  the  copy  from  her,  well 
pleased  at  this  conjugal  confirmation  of  his 
own  impression. 

"It's  Harrington's,"  he  explained,  "and 
he's  not  sophisticated  enough  to  hurt  any- 
body, yet.  But  he's  going  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  this  job — there's  no  doubt  of  that. 
I'll  ask  him  to  come  up  to  dinner  to-morrow 
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night,  and  go  over  tlic  stuff  with  me  a  bit. 
I  don't  want  to  do  it  in  the  office." 

The  western  editor  was  equally  enthusi- 
astic the  following  day.  He  was  also  glow- 
ing pleasantK'  in  theconfirmationof  hisown 
keenness  of  intuition. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  seen  what  you  had 
here,"  he  explained  to  Maxwell,  unneces- 
sarily. "This  is  pretty  much  like  genius. 
This  fellow  will  be  writing  his  autobiog- 
raphy some  day,  and  perhaps  he'll  remem- 
ber his  humble  discoverers.  Meantime, 
don't  you  spoil  his  work  by  trying  to  edit  it. 
Let  it' alone.    It's  all  right." 

The  column  of  "The  Visitor  from  Mars" 
grew  to  two  columns,  and  became  a  strong 
feature  of  the  Sunday  Searchlight.  Harring- 
ton, now  in  possession  of  a  fair  weekly  in- 
come and  unlimited  leisure,  bought  new 
clothes,  rented  a  sitting-room,  bedroom  and 
bath  in  a  comfortable  bachelor  apartment 
house,  and  spent  his  days  browsing  in  li- 
braries, where  he  read  omnivorously.  In- 
cidentally, he  discovered  not  only  the 
telephone,  telegraph  and  other  inventions 
predicted  by  the  Sunday  editor,  but  a  loco- 
motive fire-box  which  had  received  some 
favor  among  railroad  officials  for  ten  years, 
and  a  superb  weapon  of  destruction  which 
had  been  used  in  the  Japanese  army  for 
six. 

"He's  getting  on,"  cried  Wilson,  delight- 
edly, when  Maxwell  recounted  these  small 
disappointments  in  an  otherwise  inspiring 
onward  career.  "  He's  learned  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman,  speak  like  a  gentleman  and  look 
like  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  also  learned 
that  there  have  been  a  few  active  minds  in 
the  world  before  his  came.  Give  him  time. 
He'll  do  something  big  yet." 

Harrington  promptly  verified  this  predic- 
tion by  falling  in  love,  which  he  did  on  a 
scale  and  with  an  abandon  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  Park  Row.  It  was  a  tem- 
pestuous upheaval  for  the  emotional  south- 
erner, and  every  other  interest  in  his  life 
retired  to  the  remotest  background  and  re- 
mained there,  unseen  and  unsuspected.  His 
choice  fell  on  a  woman  reporter  of  the 
Searchlight,  a  quiet,  refined  young  girl, 
whose  journalistic  activities  were  confined 
to  reports  of  meetings  of  women's  clubs  and 
the  descriptions  of  other  social  events.  For 
her  Bart  Harrington  commanded  the  morn- 
ing stars  to  sing  together,  and  dared  the  daz- 
zled sun  to  look  upon  her  like.    To  him  she 


was  Laura,  Beatrice,  Juliet,  Francesca — the 
essence  of  all  the  loves  of  all  the  ages  in  one 
[)erfect  form.  During  their  brief  engage- 
ment he  called  for  her  in  a  cal)  each  morn- 
ing, and  drove  her  to  her  home  each  night. 
He  would  have  laid  a  car})et  of  flowers  for 
her  from  the  office  to  the  curb  had  it  been 
practicable.  Also,  he  discovered  Keats  and 
Shelley  and  Byron  and  Swinburne,  and 
c(uoted  them  until  the  office  boys,  who  alone 
remained  to  listen  to  him,  demanded  that 
increase  of  salary  justly  attached  to  in- 
creased nervous  strain.  Swinburne,, Har- 
rington promptly  decided,  he  did  not  like. 
There  was  an  earthiness  in  his  verse,  he  ex- 
plained to  Maxwell,  a  material  side,  wholly 
lacking  in  the  love  of  the  right  man  for  the 
right  woman — in  other  words,  in  his  own 
love  for  Miss  Eva.ns.  He  wrote  two  col- 
umns about  this  kind  of  love  in  his  Mars  de- 
partment, and  half  a  million  men  read  it 
with  gurgles  of  warm  appreciation  and 
quoted  it  at  dinner  the  next  night.  Then  he 
married  Miss  Evans  and  became  interested 
in  the  price  of  coal  and  other  household  sup- 
plies. His  absorption  in  these  topics  was 
almost  feverish.  He  talked  about  them 
morning,  noon  and  night.  His  interest  in 
literature  flickered  and  died  out.  To  Max- 
well, his  first  and  still  his  best  friend,  he 
finally  confided  his  dilemma. 

"  You  see,  old  man,"  he  began  one  morn- 
ing about  six  months  after  the  wedding, 
"w^'ve  discovered,  Clara  and  I,  that  the 
least  we  can  live  on  is  fifty  dollahs  a  week. 
And  you  see  I'm  only  getting  forty.  It's  se- 
rious, isn't  it?  But  Clara  says  that  if  w^e 
buy  all  ouah  canned  goods  at  Lacy's — ; — " 

Maxwell  stopped  him  with  a  gesture  of 
desperation. 

"Harrington,  if  you  say  another  word  I 
shall  go  crazy,"  he  announced  with  the 
calmness  of  despair.  "We'll  give  you  fifty 
dollars  a  wxek.  Now  consider  that  settled, 
and  for  God's  sake  get  your  mind  off  it.  If 
you  don't  look  out  you'll  be  wTiting  about 
coal  and  canned  goods  in  your  Mars  col- 
umn. What  are  you  going  to  write  this 
week,  anyhow?"  he  demanded,  with  sud- 
den suspicion. 

Harrington  looked  guilty. 

"  I  thought  I'd  say  something  about  how 
prices  have  advanced,"  he  faltered.  "  Clara 
says  that  two  yeahs  ago "  But  Max- 
well had  taken  him  by  the  shoulders. 

"No,  you  don't,"  he  shouted  fiercely. 
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''You'll  kcc|)  on  wriling  about  literature 
and  life  and  lily-pads  and  love — that's  what 
vou'll  do.  If  you  don't,  you'll  lose  your  job. 
Don't  you  dare  to  introduce  a  single  dollar 
sign  or  canned  tomato  into  those  columns," 
he  added  warningly,  as  he  returned  to  his 
work. 

Harrington's  look  of  reproach  as  he  went 
out  haunted  him  for  days — so  long,  in  fact, 
that  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  a 
confidence  that  gentleman  favored  him  with 
several  months  later.  He  came  to  the  office 
one  morning  wearing  an  expression  oddly 
combined  of  pride  and  shame,  in  which  first 
one  and  then  the  other  predominated.  For 
a  long  time  he  discussed  apartments  and 
janitors  and  domestic  supplies,  and  Max- 
well humored  him.    Then  he  said: 

''I've  been  an  awful  ass.  Maxwell,  but 
that's  no  reason  why  I  should  keep  on  being 
one,  is  it?  I've  got  to  tell  you  something 
impo'tant,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it  now.  I 
can't  write  any  more  about  literatuah  of  the 
past  and  lily-pads  of  the  present,  as  you 
w^ould  say.  Who  ca'es  about  'em  ?  /  don't. 
The  wo'ld  to-day  is  interested  in  the  life  of 
to-day.  Men  think  about  theah  wo'k  and 
theah  incomes  and  theah  homes  and  theah 
wives  and  theah  children,  and  that's  all  they 
think  about.  And  women  think  about  men, 
and  that's  all  they  think  about.  And  heah 
I'm  wTiting  all  the  time  about  literatuah — 
literatuah."  He  turned  the  word  over  in  his 
mouth  and  ejected  it  with  supreme  con- 
tempt. 

As  once  before,  Maxwell  was  silent  in  the 
presence  of  simple  truth.  He  rallied,  how- 
ever, and  voiced  a  protest. 

''I  suppose  yo'u  haven't  lost  interest  in 
earning  your  living,"  he-  suggested  ironi- 
cally. "How  do  you  propose  to  do  that  if 
you  give  up  this  job  ?  " 

Harrington  flushed  a  little,  and  cleared 
his  throat  nervously  before  he  spoke.  Then 
he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  as  his 
fingers  touched  it  his  face  cleared  and  hap- 
py pride  beamed  from  him. 

''I've  got  something  else,"  he  said,  sim- 
ply. "  I  waited  to  see  how  it  would  tu'n  out 
befoah  I  told  you.  It's  quite  a  story.  You 
see,"  he  went  on  expansively,  settling  back 
in  his  chair,  and  swinging  his  foot  wdth  the 
characteristic  swing  of  the  boy  of  two  years 
before,  "you  see,  Clara  needed  a  hat-pin, 
the  kind  that  w^ould  stay  in  and  keep  a  hat 
on.    None  of  them  do,  Clara  said.     So  I 


made  one  foh  huh,  and  Clara's  brothah  saw 
it  and  thought  it  was  a  good  thing.  He's  a 
lawyer,  you  know.  He  showed  it  to  some 
man  with  money,  and  they  took  it  up  and 
we  patented  it,  and  now  we've  got  a  facto'y 
and  we're  selling  it.  It's — it's  making lotsof 
money."  He  turned  an  apologetic  eye  on  his 
friend  and  continued  more  firmly.  "They 
gave  me  twenty  thousand  dollars  down,  and 
twenty  pe'  cent,  of  the  stock,  and  a  block  of 
stock  foh  you,  because  I  insisted  on  that.  I 
want  you  in  on  my  luck.  Heah  it  is.  E.  W. 
Hubbard  is  the  chief  backah,  and  he  says 
this  is  wuth  ten  thousand  doUahs.  He  says 
every  woman  in  Ame'ica  will  be  wearing  one 
of  ouah  hat-pins  this  time  next  yeah." 

He  laid  the  certificate  on  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  and  for  a  moment  Maxwell  sat  star- 
ing at  it,  speechless.  He  knew  Hubbard — 
a  rich,  shrewd  financier,  and  no  leader  of 
forlorn  hopes.  If  Hubbard  was  in  the  thing 
the  thing  w^as  all  right.  But  a  hat-pin! 
Maxwell  looked  at  the  certificate  and 
thought  of  the  hat-pin,  and  reviewed  the 
Harrington  of  the  past  two  years,  and  felt 
a  horrible  desire  to  laugh  and  to  cry.  Then 
he  pushed  the  paper  toward  the  inventor. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  old  man,"  he 
said  huskily.  "But  of  course  I  can't  take 
this.  There's  no  reason  w'hy  you  should 
give  me  ten  thousand  dollars,  you  know." 

Harrington  laughed  a  queer  little  laugh. 

"Ain't  they  a  reason?"  he  asked,  lapsing 
in  his  earnestness  into  the  careless  grammar 
he  had  almost  overcome.  ''Well,  I  guess  I 
know  moah  than  anyone  else  'bout  that.  Do 
you  remembah  the  fifteen  dollahs  you  lent 
me  the  day  I  came  heah  ?  Well,  suh — well, 
old  man,  I  was  sta'ving.  I  hadn't  eaten  fo' 
two  days,  an'  I  couldn't  get  wo'k,  an'  I 
couldn't  beg.  That's  w^hy  I  meant  to  kill 
myself.  That  money  saved  me.  Now 
heah's  this  thing.  It  ain't  money.  It's  an 
idea.  It's  an  idea  out  of  my  haid,  an'  that 
haid  w^ouldn't  be  heah  at  all  if  it  wasn't  fo' 
you.  You've  given  me  mah  chance.  What 
I've  done  ain't  much,  but  it's  brought  re- 
sults, and  results  ah  the  things  that  count. 
So  we'll  just  call  it  interest,  old  man,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  think  it's  goin'  to  be  wuth 
while.  An'  you  know^,"  he  added  almost 
timidlv,  "we  ah  friends — ah'nt  we,  vou 
and  I?" 

Maxwell  wrung  his  hand.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  certificate,  folded  it  again, 
and  put  it  carefully  into  his  pocket. 
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*' Thanks,  old  man,"  he  said  quietly.  "It's 
the  biggest  thing  that's  ever  come  my  way, 
and  I'll  take  it — from  my  friend." 

Later,  when  Harrington  had  taken  his  ju- 
bilant departure.  Maxwell  related  the  inci- 
dent to  his  chief.  Wilson  listened  with  flat- 
tering attention.  At  the  end  he  nodded 
sympathetically. 

"He's  all  right,"  he  said,  "and  you 
needn't  worry  about  him.  He's  got  one 
quality  left  that  sets  him  far  enough  apart 
from  the  rabble  of  to-day."  He  looked 
keenly  at  the  young  man  as  he  added  sud- 


denly: "Of  all  the  fellows  you've  ever 
helped,  IMaxwell — and  I  know  you've 
helped  a  lot  in  one  way  or  another — has  any 
one  of  them  before  to-day  ever  shown  you 
any  gratitude?" 

MaxweU  shook  his  head.  "Don't  re- 
member any,"  he  admitted.  "  But  I  didn't 
expect  any  and  don't  want  any." 

"And  you  don't  get  it,"  ended  the  older 
man  with  a  sigh.  "It's  the  rarest  thing  in 
life.  So  make  the  most  of  it  this  time,  my 
boy.  One  doesn't  often  meet  a  visitor  from 
Mars!" 
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By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
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OME  painters,  like  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  have 
formulated  a  theory  of  their 
art,  only  to  ignore  it  in  prac- 
tice, others,  like  David  and 
Manet,  have  held  rigidly  to 
a  system  somewhat  at  the  cost  of  their  art. 
Those  who  have  been  theorists  and  have 
successfully  applied  their  philosophy  in  pig- 
ment may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  late  Eugene  Carriere  not  only 
did  this  but  also  had  the  skill  to  put  his  phi- 
losophy into  words.  Hence  M.  Morice's 
book,*  which  is  based  on  the  written  and 
spoken  words  of  his  friend,  affords  a  prac- 
tically unique  opportunity  to  study  the 
inmost  soul  of  a  great  artist.  Criticism 
one  must  not  expect.  One  has  something 
better,  the  picture  of  a  man  and  mind 
harmoniously  devoted  to  an  exceptional 
and  highly  personal  form  of  pictorial  ex- 
pression. 

"We  must  consent  to  life,'  was  Car- 
riere's  favorite  aphorism,  and  it  conveys 
the  spirit  of  his  philosophy.  We  must 
make  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  sym- 
pathy, seek  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
tacts, welcome  all  sacrifices,  bear  all  bur- 
dens, in  order  that  we  may  experience  the 
unity  of  the  human  lot,  the  intimate  bonds 
between  man  and  the  inanimate  universe. 


*  "  Eugene  Carriere,"  by  Charles  Morice. 
du  Mercure  de  France,  1906. 
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the  interdependence  of  the  present  and  the 
past.  If  the  aim  of  life  is  universal  sym- 
pathy its  goal  is  universal  understanding, 
the  recourse  being  always  to  what  Pascal 
calls  "the  reason  of  the  heart."  Only 
through  the  perception  of  the  infinitely 
numerous  and  subtle  bonds  that  are 
gathered  into  each  single  human  experience 
can  we  really  hope  to  know  any  individual 
— or  indeed  ourselves.  We  must  have  felt 
with  everything  in  order  to  interpret  what 
lies  nearest  us.  In  brief,  we  must  exercise 
to  the  utmost  the  sense  of  pity  and  al- 
truism. "Let  us  restore  to  that  beautiful 
word  sentimentality,"  writes  Carriere,  "all 
its  high  and  happy  significance." 

Since  this  chart  of  life  seems  to  be  the 
very  contradiction  of  the  dogma  of  art  for 
art,  it  is  instructive  to  note  what  close  paral- 
lels it  finds  in  the  thinking  of  so  avowed  a 
Pyrronist  as  Walter  Pater,  of  so  metaphysi- 
cal an  aesthete  as  Lafcadio  Hearn.  In  the 
remarkable  epilogue  to  "  The  Renaissance  " 
Pater  has  admirably  set  forth  the  notion  of 
physical  continuity: 

"Far  out  on  every  side  of  us  those  ele- 
ments [that  make  up  the  body]  are  broad- 
cast, driven  in  many  currents;  and  birth 
and  gesture  and  death  and  the  springing 
of  violets  from  the  grave  are  but  a  few  out 
of  ten  thousand  resultant  combinations.  .  .  . 
This  at  least  of  flamelike  our  life  has,  that 
it  is  but  the  concurrence,  renewed  from 
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moment    to    moment,    of    forces    parting 
sooner  or  later  on  their  ways." 

But  the  process  that  to  Pater  seemed 
awful  and  im})ersonal — affording  at  l^est  a 
few  moments  of  sublime  contem])kition  to 
an  attentive  spirit — seemed  to  Carriere  in- 
stinct with  possibilities  of  tenderness.  It 
responds  to  our  love  and  admiration.  Our 
love  completes  and  gives  a  kind  of  fixity  to 


life  is  force,  the  record  of  everything  must 
pass  into  the  infinite.  Now  what  is  this 
force  that  shapes  and  unshapes  universes? 
Might  it  not  be  old  thoughts  and  passions 
of  men?  The  ancient  East  so  declares." 
To  Hearn,  again,  these  influences  seemed 
to  lie  chiefly  in  the  past  and  to  partake  of 
the  inevitable.  An  infinitesimal  responsi- 
bilitv  each  of  us  has  to  the  moral  cosmos^ 


Eugene  Carriere. 
From  a  painting  by  himself. 


what  would  otherwise  be  a  flux.  ''Tradi- 
tion," he  insists,  "is  merely  the  human 
form  of  nature."  It  is  this  fine  and  true 
phrase  that  brings  his  philosophy  very  near 
Hearn's  later  speculation.  Departing  from 
the  ghostliness  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the 
sense  that  it  has  all  been  experienced 
before,  Hearn  declares  that  such  impres- 
sions are  "the  responses  of  innumerable 
dead  to  exterior  influence — the  weirdest 
resurrections  of  buried  faculties."  And 
again  in  a  bolder  sweep  of  affirmation  he 
cries,  "No  thought  can  utterly  perish.    All 


but  hardly  more  than  that.  Carriere  viewed 
the  matter  less  passively.  Pater's  counsel 
to  be  a  sensitive  spectator  of  life  he  would 
have  regarded  as  infamous.  Hearn's  more 
humane,  if  solitary,  scepticism  would  have- 
struck  him  as  an  unworthy  refusal  to  accept 
life.  His  own  maxims  were  of  the  most 
affirmative  sort.  Boethius's  assertion — 
which  was  Plato's  also — that  love  is  the 
universal  bond  of  things  "he  would  have 
highly  approved,  and  its  symbolic  echo  im 
the  last  line  of  the  'Divine  Comedy,'" 
"Amor  che  fece  il  sol  e  I'altre  stelle." 


The  Child's  Kiss. 
In  the  Louvre. 


St.  Francis's  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  is  an 
even  closer  parallel.  In  fact  Carriere's 
fundamental  maxims  were  highly  practical 
and,  though  he  was  never  formally  a  Chris- 
tian, might  be  summed  up  in  the  Paul- 
ine metaphor,  "Ye  are  members  one  of 
another." 


Realizing  the  infinite  complexity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  human  web,  and  desiring  merely 
to  illuminate  certain  typical  portions  of  it, 
he  naturally  and  wisely  limited  his  subjects 
to  the  persons  with  whom  his  own  rapport 
was  close  and  intuitive — his  own  family 
and  his  intimate  friends.     More  than  half 
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his  work  would  fall  under  these  rubrics. 
M.  Moricc  declares  that  Carriere  never 
painted  a  })ers()n  lie  did  not  esteem,  imput- 
ing a  curious  dignity  even  to  his  professional 
models.  But  we  should  misunderstand  the 
attitude  of  the  great  intimist  toward  the 
portraits  and  the  groups  representing 
motherhood,  if  we  imagined  they  were 
merely  so  many  records  of  isolated  ob- 
servation. Those  two  family  groups  in  the 
Luxembourg  are  much  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a  father's  feeling  for  wife  and 


er,  and  has  assured  us  that  in  the  case  of 
the  painter  it  is  the  "forms  that  suggest 
ideas."  Every  canvas,  then,  represents  a 
double  but  a  harmonious  intention — an  at- 
tem})t  to  plumb  an  emotional  abyss,  a 
desire  to  present  a  thing  seen  refmed  of  all 
accidents  and  raised  to  its  highest  reality. 
Accordingly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
an  artist  of  equal  eminence  to  whom  the 
mere  pageantry  of  life,  its  grosser  appear- 
ances, made  so  little  appeal.  In  this  fact 
lies  the  contrast  between  Carriere  and  the 
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The  Family. 
In  the  Luxembourg. 


children:  such  portraits  as  the  "Edmondde 
Goncourt,"  the  "Daudet,"  the  "Rodin,"  are 
far  more  than  so  many  pictorial  souvenirs  of 
so  many  friendships.  Every  picture  of  his 
is  a  groping  after  the  universal  experience 
that  is  symbolized  in  the  individual,  the  best 
of  the  pictures  are  triumphant  assertions  of 
principles  that  hold  for  humanity  at  large. 
We  know  that  he  felt  no  individual  life 
could  be  interpreted  except  by  the  percep- 
tion of  its  bonds  with  all  nature.  Con- 
versely, we  may  believe  that  he  came  to 
clear  understanding  of  these  complex  inter- 
relations only  through  divining  them  at 
focus  in  the  individuals  he  loved  best.  For 
Carriere,  with  all  his  passion  for  broad 
speculation,  remained  essentially  the  paint- 


great  predecessor  with  whom  he  had  so 
much  in  common,  Rembrandt.  The  fan- 
tastic vagaries,  the  love  of  masquerade,  in 
the  Dutchman,  would  to  the  Parisian  have 
seemed,  if  not  a  derogation,  at  least  a 
waiver  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
his  art.  They  do  indeed  bespeak,  if  not 
a  less  single  ideal,  a  lower  degree  of 
culture;  and  this  is  said  with  the  purpose 
of  discriminating  solely  and  without  seek- 
ing to  draw  a  superficial  Plutarchan 
parallel. 

If  one  sought  a  quintessential  word  to 
convey  human  compassion  and  sacrifice  at 
their  loftiest,  if  one  were  to  choose  a  single 
experience  to  contain  the  idea  of  the  persist- 
ence of  life  through  love,  that  word  and 


The  Christ. 


that  experience  would  be  motherhood.  It 
was  with  a  fine  recognition  of  this  truth  that 
Latin  Christianity  soon  added  the  figure 
of  the  Mrgin,  Deipara,  to  the  mascuhne 
pantheon  of  Jewish  Christianity.  In  a 
more  universal,  because  a  less  theological, 
sense,  Buddhism  invoked  a  divine  woman 
of  pity,  Kwannon.  And  one  may  say  that 
the  groups  which  Carriere  painted  of  his 


wife  and  children,  two  of  which  are  fortu- 
nately at  the  Luxembourg,  have  a  signifi- 
cance hardly  less  universal.  One  feels  of 
these  children,  enwrapped  in  one  shadow 
with  their  mother,  that  they  are  truly  flesh 
of  her  flesh,  and  that  the  bond  has  cost  her 
and  will  cost  infinite  pains  and  appre- 
hensions. One  perceives,  too,  that  this  bur- 
den of  the  flesh  and  spirit  is  borne  with  a 
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ferocious  joy  that  again  borders  on  the 
intolenible.  We  find  in  this  quiet  latter- 
day  embodiment  an  allegory,  to  express 
which  Mediaeval  art  had  recourse  to  the 
crude  symbolism  of  the  ])elican  tearing  her 
breast  for  the  sustenance  of  her  young. 
Maternity  appears  as  a  Promethean  func- 
tion, as  if  the  gods  ])ursued  the  giver  of 


Gustave  Geffroy. 

life  with  grievous  punishments:  penalties 
accepted  proudly,  however,  and  even  court- 
ed for  their  own  sake.  It  is  again  a  con- 
ception that  the  Middle  Ages  grasped 
feebly  when  they  enumerated  the  seven 
joys  against  the  seven  woes  of  the  Virgin. 
But  we  should  note  that  in  becoming  more 
intimate  and  pathetic  Carriere's  reading  of 
the  theme  has  lost  nothing  of  universality. 
Indeed,  by  hinting  at  the  artificial  pains  and 
hazards  of  maternity  in  our  day  he  has 


gained    something    in    veraciousness,    has 
made  his  symbolism  more  poignant. 

Possil)ly  this  is  his  most  valuai^le  contri- 
bution to  the  sul:)ject  matter  of  art.  The 
hieratic  representations  of  motherhood  have 
almost  universally  slurred  or  actually  sup- 
pressed the  anguish  through  which  that 
dignity  is  won.  It  costs  the  Venus  Gene- 
trix  no  more  to  increase  her  happy 
progeny  than  it  did  of  old  time  to 
free  herself  from  the  foam.  Car- 
riere, who  has  written  a  fine  page 
on  this  classical  symbol  of  fecund- 
ity, appreciated  its  splendid  nat- 
uralism, but  found  it  inapplicable 
to  his  own  times.  He  might  have 
noted  the  same  titanesque  quali- 
ties in  the  Christian  Madonnas 
almost  without  exception,  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  in  that  Buddhist  goddess 
who  radiantly  gives  birth  to  the 
divine  child  in  the  clouds.  But  to 
accept  these  blither  forms  of  the 
theme  would  have  been  to  falsify 
the  complexity  of  the  relation  as 
he  observed  it  in  the  mother  of 
his  children.  He  had  to  do  with 
an  eternal  principle  of  fealty  to 
the  race  asserted  in  the  face  of 
physical  and  social  conditions  that 
make  such  loyalty  doubly  perilous 
and  fraught  with  sacrifice.  Since 
it  is  unlikely  that  modern  woman- 
hood in  the  so-called  privileged 
classes  can  ever  regain  the  healthy 
animalism  of  old  time,  it  is  likely 
that  Carriere's  type  will  be  not 
merely  documentary  for  our  age 
but  also  valid  for  the  remoter 
future. 

If  the  "Maternities"  of  Carriere 
all  express  the  symbolic,  nay,  the 
sacramental  nature  of   that  high 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
race,  it  is  true  only  in  a  lower  de- 
gree that  his  portraits,  too,  are  all  general- 
ized types — and  this  without  ceasing  to  be 
likenesses.   In  each  face  he  read  what  was 
true  for  kindred  human  experiences.    Thus 
in  the  "Edmond  de  Goncourt"  there  is  a 
striking  irradiation  of  that  sensuous  fastidi- 
ousness and  hauteur  which  might  be  predi- 
cated of  every  dilettante  from  Sardanapalus 
down.    The  "Alphonse  Daudet"  breathes 
the  eternal  boyishness,  the  cultivated  whim- 
sicality, that  characterizes  all   minor  and 
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highly  self-conscious  manifestations  of  liter- 
ary genius.  It  smiles  sadly  and  understand- 
ingly  at  the  "Erasmus  of  Holbein,"  it  would 
grace  an  edition  of  Ronsard.  The  "Rodin" 
again  is  the  type  of  that  leonine  melancholy, 
that  essential  simplicity  and  energy  that  has 
marked  the  greater  geniuses  of  the  creative 
sort.  Carriere's  portraits  of  himself  typify 
rather  the  self-contained  enthusiasm  of  the 
seer.  It  is  a  face  that  grown  old  would 
strangely  resemble  Donatello's  eternally 
vivid  mask  of  Marsilio  Ficino  the  Platonist. 
In  every  case  we  have  an  attempt  of  the 
mind  to  assert  what  is  permanent  of  that 
ephemeral  association  of  forces  which  we 
call  a  personality.  One  might  even  say  that 
both  Carriere  and  Rodin,  both  believers  in 
the  principle  of  correspondences,  both  con- 
vinced that  the  artist's  vision  has  a  higher 
reality  and  validity  than  the  so-called  facts 
of  observation,  deal  in  a  sort  of  visual  Hege- 
lianism,  but  the  phrase  would  imply  a 
greater  doctrinarianism  than  I  intend.  In 
a.T\y  case  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  two 


great  artists,  professing  an  identical  aes- 
thetic, have  arrived  at  a  product  so  essen- 
tially different.  You  will  nowhere  find  in 
Carriere  the  morbid  profundities  of  Rodin 
— the  Dantesque  preoccupation  with  the 
nether  depths  of  evil ;  and  you  will  find  the 
tenderness  of  Carriere  only  episodically  in 
the  work  of  Rodin.  In  artistic  creation 
temperament  is,  after  all,  the  master — an 
Ariel  to  which  mind  is  a  more  or  less  ser- 
viceable Caliban. 

Certain  readers  may  take  it  amiss  that  I 
have  said  so  much  about  a  remarkable  life 
without  furnishing  a  single  biographical 
fact,  and  more,  perhaps,  will  deplore  the 
literary  infatuation  that  can  perpetrate  so 
many  words  about  a  great  technician  with- 
out rising  to  the  drawing-master's  point  of 
view.  In  apology,  I  can  only  say  that 
aside  from  Carriere's  art  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  say.  When  we  have  noted  that 
he  was  born  in  1849,  ^^  Gournay,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  Academy  of  Strasburg"  in  obe- 
dience to  his  father,  tried  to  be  a  manufac- 
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turer,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  entered  Caban- 
el's  atelier  in  1869,  only  to  enlist  in  the 
army  of  defence  and  be  taken  prisoner; 
married  in  1877;  gradually  struggled  tow- 
ards the  success  he  began  to  attain  by  1882, 
and  suffered  heroically  from  cancer  until, 
after  two  years,  death  released  him  in 
March,  1906 — when  we  have  said  this,  his 
formal  biography  is  complete.  No  man 
ever  lived  more  thoroughly  the  inner  life, 
and  whatever  is  valuable  in  that  intimate 
record  is  in  his  pictures.  We  may  infer  his 
relation  with  his  wife  and  his  six  children 
in  a  whole  series,  of  beautiful  works:  the 
story  of  the  critics,  his  friends,  who  en- 
couraged him  in  the  obscure  years — Marx 
Morice,  above  all  Geffroy,  appears  in  the 
portraits,  and  the  same  roll  avows  his  ad- 
mirations— Rodin,  Anatole  France,  Dau- 
det, Puvis,  Verlaine,  Metchnikoff.  What 
does  it  profit  us  then  to  recall  that  in  1879 
he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Salon, 
and  became  the  object  of  polemics,  that  the 
same  year  he  happily  failed  to  carry  off  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  that  in  1881  he  won  his  first 
medal,  that  from  the  next  year  the  State  be- 
gan to  buy  his  works,  until  in  1889,  he  re- 
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ceived  a  medal  of  honor  and  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion,  and  therewith  the  guinea 
stamp  for  his  work?  That  year  a  well- 
meaning  acquaintance  remarked  that  to  ar- 
rive at  forty  was,  after  all,  doing  better  than 
the  average,  to  which  Carriere  smilingly 
rejoined,  ''I  don't  compete  with  it!"  So 
much  biographical  small  change  I  concede 
grudgingly  to  those  w^ho  want  it. 

For  declining  to  ascend  prematurely  the 
high  seat  of  the  drawing-master,  my  ex- 
cuse is  similar.  Carriere  himself  perverse- 
ly chose  to  give  precedence  to  precisely  such 
general  considerations  as  have  detained  us. 
He  was  more  concerned  with  his  attitude 
towards  life  than  with  his  manipulation  of 
the  brush.  Indeed,  on  the  matter  of  his 
peculiar  craftsmanship,  he  is  reticent.  One 
may  gather  only  by  hints  what  he  intended 
by  his  notably  evasive  manner,  and  his  crit- 
ics have  given  rein  to  esoteric  and  not  very 
happy  interpretations  of  the  mist  that 
envelops  his  strongly  asserted  forms.  In 
fact  this  fog  has  bothered  everybody.  It  was 
the  subject  of  easy  ridicule  and  malicious 
legend.  It  used  to  be  whispered  about  the 
ateliers  of  Paris  that  he  got  it  by  obser\-ing 
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his  subjects  through  skilfully  chosen  veils. 
Some  tried  this  simple  recipe,  but  nobody 
got  the  effect.  M.  Morice  regards  this 
twilight  as  an  arcanum — ''in  which  the 
magnetic  waves  from  which  and  through 
which  human  beings  are  evolved  may  be 
perceived.  Carriere  defines  them  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  keeps  their  universal  rela- 
tions intact."  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  his 
essay  on  "Nineteenth  Century  Painting," 
takes  much  the  same  view,  writing,  "  Car- 
riere evokes  a  mist  or  twilight  which  clothes 
his  humanity  with  that  tenderness  that 
lurks  transformingly  behind  our  eyes  when 
we  look  at  one  another,  not  in  observation 
(which  is  science),  but  in  love  (which  is  the 
beginning  of  art)."  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Sy- 
mons's  explanation  is  the  clearer  and  more 
suggestive  of  the  creative  act,  but  either 
commentary  is  perilously  remote  from  the 
simple  appearance,  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider  at  last  under  the  dry  light  that 
the  drawing-master  affords. 

Considered  merely  as  so  much  \vorkman- 
ship,  a  painting  of  Carriere  is  a  brusque, 
powerful,  and  structural  drawing,  with  in- 
finite superadded  strokes — true  caresses  of 
the  brush,  which  at  once  express  the  main 
tensions  of  skin  and  muscle  over  bone,  im- 
part a  uniform  feeling — asserting  the  dom- 
inant mood  of  the  individual — and  also  bind 
the  object  to  the  enveloping  brown  atmos- 
phere. The  pregnancy  of  this  method,  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  pal- 
pable form  advances  and  recedes  in  the  ob- 
scurity, is  based  on  a  learned  apprehension 
of  the  actual  bulk  and  dimensions  of  the  ob- 
ject. One  cannot  observe  the  delightful 
bits  of  still  life  that  adorn  the  interiors  of 
Carriere  without  perceiving  that  he  under- 
stands form  in  the  severe  and  classical 
sense.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  all  the 
artists  who  have  successfully  delineated  not 
in  lines  or  conventional  chiaroscuro,  but  in 
atmospheric  planes,  adopting  all  the  short- 
cuts of  the  human  eye  itself,  have  first 
mastered  the  analytical  method.  One  need 
only  recall  the  early  painting  of  Rembrandt 
or  Velasquez.  The  failure  to  achieve  this 
pedantic  but  necessary  certitude  is  what 
vitiates  the  fascinating  art  of  Monet  and 
marks  the  inferiority  of  the  "Intimists" 
who  have  tried  to  follow  in  Carriere 's 
footsteps.  His  own  hand  plays  so  freely 
with  the  modelling,  suppressing  in  the 
main,  exaggerating  fearlessly  at  will,  be- 
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cause  the  brush  never  loses  its  touch  with 
the  underlying  form. 

Taking  this  method  now,  from  the  on- 
looker's point  of  view,  we  begin  to  get  the 
meaning  of  the  much  debated  mist.  What- 
ever it  is  or  is  not,  it  is  surely  an  attenuating 
of  the  gaunt  and  possibly  intolerably  poig- 
nant first  painting  that  lies  beneath.  The 
"  Maternities,"  the  portraits,  are  in  their  in- 
ception of  an  emotional  appeal  that  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  discretion.  Carried  to 
completion  by  the  so-called  realistic  meth- 
ods, the  appeal  would  be  unreasonable,  the 
effect  would  approach  caricature  of  the 
sentimental  order.  The  mist,  then,  what- 
ever may  be  its  more  recondite  function — 
and  I  doubt  if  it  has  one — represents  the 
sort  of  reserve  that  the  true  poet  or  the  fine 
orator  interposes  between  himself  and  the 
public  when  the  emotion  veers  towards  the 
painful.  In  pity  for  us  Carriere  wall  give  us 
only  so  much  of  his  affections  as  w^e  may 
properly  share,  and  his  method  of  painting 
makes  that  share  a  shifting  one,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  seeing  eye.  For  the 
mist  is  variously  penetrable,  both  as  regards 
the  form  and  the  emotion  it  enfolds. 

So  far  we  have  regarded  Carriere's  favor- 
ite twilight  as  chiefly  negative — a  veil  for 
w^hat  would  otherwise  be  too  cruelly  ex- 
posed. It  is,  of  course,  more  than  that.  It 
permits  a  swift  and  highly  intense  execution 
in  which  the  representation  of  form  and  the 
rendering  of  emotion  proceed  as  by  a  single 
process.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a 
fine  painting  at  any  stage  is  coldly  put  to- 
gether, but  it  is  clear  that  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  analytical  draughtsmanship  and 
successive  repaintings  much  of  the  work  is 
relatively  inert,  making  not  for  the  general 
impression  but  for  the  mere  recording  of 
the  form.  A  great  painter  will  preserve  the 
primal  emotion  through  all  these  mechanical 
stages;  a  highly  sensitive  genius  will  gladly 
abridge  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  practically  all  the  keenly  interpretative 
painters  passing  rapidly  from  the  slow^er  to 
the  swifter  methods.  In  a  painting  byCar- 
riere  one  may  safely  say  there  w^as  no  inert 
or  merely  mechanical  stage — no  suspen- 
sion of  the  first  enthusiasm.  As  he  drew 
the  harsh  fundamental  image,  itself  highly 
expressive,  into  suaver  and  more  compli- 
cated forms,  every  flick  of  the  brush  served 
a  double  purpose.  It  asserted  a  marked 
physical  trait  selected  from  many  only  be- 
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cause  it  implied  something  in  character. 
Only  by  this  swift  and  intense  method  could 
that  admira]3le  ])()rtrait  of  Verlaine  have 
been  done  in  a  single  morning  while  the 
''Sitter"  took  his  holiday  from  hospital  by 
strolling  and  chattering  incessantly  about 
the  atelier.  If  anybody  would  understand 
the  difference  between  expressive  draughts- 
manship and  mere  competent  rendering  of 
form  let  him  take  the  poorest  cut  of  the  Ver- 
laine into  the  Taylorian  Institution,  Ox- 
ford, and  compare  the  print  with  the  clever 
portraits  that  Professor  Herkomer  also  did 
each  in  a  half  day  for  the  edification  of  ar- 
tistic Oxford. 

To  have  done  with  this  famous  mist,  it 
seems  to  need  no  more  recondite  explana- 
tion than  that  given  above,  being  the  pre- 
destined vehicle  for  Carriere's  tense  and  in- 
tuitive emotionalism.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
see  either  how  he  could  have  expressed  him- 
self in  any  other  way,  or  why  anyone  else 
should  presume  to  borrow  so  idiosyncratic 
a  mode  of  expression.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  simple  craftsmanship  it  marked  an 
effort  towards  economy  of  means.  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn  dreamt  of  a  similar  prose 
style.  "My  own  hope,"  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Bisland,  "is  to  do  something  in  accord- 
ance with  this  idea;  no  descriptions,  no 
preliminaries,  no  explanations — nothing 
but  the  feeling  itself  at  highest  intensity.  I 
may  fail  utterly;  but  I  think  I  have  divined 
a  truth  which  will  yet  be  recognized  by 
stronger  minds  than  mine.  The  less  ma- 
terial the  more  force: — the  subtler  the  pow- 
er the  greater,  as  water  than  land,  as  wind 
than  water,  as  mind  than  wind."  Then, 
with  a  curious  echo  of  Carriere's  theory  of 
correspondences,  he  adds:  "I  would  like 
to  say  something  about  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, rates  of  ether  vibration  —  but  the 
notion  will  work  itself  out  in  your  own  beau- 
tiful mind  without  any  clumsy  attempts  of 
mine  to  illustrate." 

It  would  be  pleasant  and  perhaps  wise 
to  take  leave  of  Carriere  with  these  illumi- 
nating words  of  an  artist  in  letters.  But 
M.  Moiice  makes  one  or  two  claims  for 
his  hero  which  w^e  should  still  scrutinize, 
and  there  are  withal  one  or  two  pregnant 
sayings  of  Carriere  that  I  would  not  will- 
ingly omit.  When  M.  Morice  declares  that 
Carriere  was  not  only  a  great  colorist  but 
also  a  great  decorator  he  strains  sorely 
the    accepted    meaning    of    these    words. 


When  he  writes  that  "the  grand  harmonic 
lines  and  magnetic  vibrations  of  these 
paintings  are  arbitrarily  interrupted  by  the 
brutal  presence  of  the  frame,  and  would 
fmd  their  true  melodic  (?)  continuation, 
their  natural  outlet,  in  the  architectural 
lines  of  building  as  in  the  logical  movement 
of  crowds  and  the  open  air,"  he  comes 
perilously  near  to  writing  nonsense.  We 
read  of  the  Chinese  painter  who  walked 
into  his  own  screen  and  disappeared  for- 
ever, but  it  never  yet  was  a  decorative 
merit  for  any  picture  to  strain  at  its 
established  bounds,  or  to  present  itself  as  a 
thoroughfare  either  for  architectural  lines 
or  for  human  beings  in  throngs.  Indeed, 
the  intimate  sentiment  and  the  vaporous 
method  of  Carriere  seem  to  preclude  ex- 
cellence in  the  monumental  style.  This 
mist  pretty  well  disguises  that  large  and 
simple  balance  of  line  and  mass  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  good  mural  painting. 
For  that  matter  Carriere's  twelve  panels  of 
the  Sciences  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  would 
convince  any  unprejudiced  observer  that 
here  was  unrealized  intention  and  mediocre 
decoration — a  whisper  where  the  full  voice 
was  emphatically  required. 

To  say  that  Carriere  w^as  a  great  colorist 
is  merely  to  abuse  the  word  great.  An 
exquisite  colorist  he  undoubtedly  was,  ob- 
taining every  loveliness  of  tint  that  his 
convention  permitted.  And  his  manner 
invited  beautiful  opalescences  where  the 
light  falls  upon  the  flesh,  and  permitted 
occasionally  the  contrast  of  a  dull  red  or 
green  garment  seen  in  the  brown  air.  But 
generally  speaking,  color  in  Carriere  is  a 
thin  and  subtile  accompaniment  played 
about  a  melody — to  admit  M.  Alorice's 
word — conceived  in  monochrome.  I  hope 
not  to  be  suspected  of  confusing  mere 
polychromy  with  splendid  coloring  when  I 
say  that  we  can  properly  speak  of  a  man 
as  a  great  colorist  only  when  he  employs 
something  like  the  whole  scale,  and  com- 
pels a  harmony  out  of  the  extremes  of  the 
palette.  We  need  not  say  that  a  man  who 
has  limited  his  palette  or  even  renounced 
color  entirely  is  thereby  less  an  artist. 
There  are  fortunately  many  kinds  of  ex- 
cellence. But  we  merely  darken  counsel 
when  we  insist  that  a  man  w^ho  has  sub- 
ordinated color  to  tone  or  mood  is  never- 
theless a  great  colorist.  To  illustrate 
— Titian,    Giorgione,   Veronese,    Rubens, 
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Claude,  Vermeer,  Watteau,  Tiepolo,  Tur- 
ner, these  may,  it  seems  to  me,  fairly  be 
called  great  ascolorists.  Velasquez  is  great 
at  times  in  this  regard  and  could  have  been 
anything  he  wished,  but  since  his  concep- 
tion of  character  led  him  progressively  to 
the  subordination  of  color  to  tone  and 
atmospheric  effect,  we  may  more  accurately 
call  him  a  fine  than  a  great  colorist.  Rem- 
brandt, I  feel,  belongs  also  to  this  category ; 
in  fact,  one  can  hardly  conceive  any  su- 
premacy in  painting  as  such  without  the 
color  sense  fully  developed.  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  judge  artists  by  what  they 
elect  to  be,  not  by  our  estimate  of  their 
latent  powers.  We  only  mess  matters 
when  we  call  Chopin  a  sublime  composer 
for  the  orchestra,  because  he  is  lord  of  the 
pianoforte.  In  fact  when  we  ignore  the  re- 
nunciations that  an  artist  imposes  upon 
himself  we  go  far  towards  effacing  all  dis- 
tinctions and  proclaiming  the  nullity  of 
criticism  itself. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  these 
exceptional  vagaries  of  Carriere's  friend 
and  eulogist.  There  remains  the  more  re- 
Vv^arding  task  of  putting  together  three  or 
four  sayings  of  the  artist  that  show  unmis- 
takably his  attitude  towards  his  work. 
For  its  vitality,  we  have  the  bold  metaphor 
"The  body  is  a  repousse,  not  a  cast."  It 
is,  in  other  words,  not  a  mere  surface  to  be 
explored  and  coldly  represented,  but  some- 
thing thrust  out  into  space  and  there  main- 
tained by  the  pulsating  forces  within.  The 
element  of  sacrifice  and  artful  exaggeration 
in  his  method  is  explained  in  the  distinction 
he  draws  between  ''the  figure  presented  in 
its  ensemble,  containing  the  details,  and 
the  figure  devoured  by  the  details  and  losing 
the  unity  of  its  essential  form."  We  have 
seen  that  he  regarded  every  work  of  his  as 
a  symbol  of  manifold  relations,  as  a  type  of 
all  kindred  things.  This  thought  finds 
expression  in  a  simile  devoted  to  the 
sculpture  of  Rodin  but  equally  true  of  his 
own  painting:  ''so  the  earth  projects  from 
its  surface  visible  forms,  images,  statues 
w^hich  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  its  inner  life." 
We  are  to  read,  that  is,  the  fragmentary 


evidence  we  have  in  a  marble  of  Rodin 
or  a  canvas  of  Carriere  much  as  the  geolo- 
gist reads  the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth  on 
an  exposed  ledge  or  broken-down  river  ter- 
race. It  is  an  art,  in  fine,  that  asks  co- 
operation of  the  seer.  To  an  inattentive 
mind  it  can  reveal  little. 

Carriere  is  still  so  near  us  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  inquire  as  to  his  ultimate  place 
in  the  history  of  art.  Indeed  such  class 
lists  are  rarely  quite  worth  the  pains.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  recall  that  he  pursued 
a  narrow  vein  with  singular  tenacity  and 
insight.  His  painting  must  be  measured 
not  by  its  extent  but  by  its  depth.  He  has 
contributed  a  peculiar  nervous  tension  to 
portraiture  which,  whether  of  enduring 
value  or  not,  is  highly  characteristic  of  our 
age.  He  has  given  the  eternal  theme  of 
motherhood  a  new  poignancy.  In  the 
striving  of  his  brush  towards  that  manifold 
suggestiveness  which  is  the  peculiar  func- 
tion of  poetry  he  is  again  eminently  of  our 
times,  and  in  this  Andersstrehen  he  is  some- 
thing more  or  less  than  French.  Clarity, 
a  sense  of  limits,  has  been  the  ruling  trait  of 
French  painting  from  the  first.  One  may 
observe  it  in  fourteenth  -  century  missals 
and  in  the  latest  work  of  Degas.  In  the 
attempt  to  freight  a  canvas  with  a  general 
theory  of  life,  Carriere  approaches  the 
German  mood  or  the  English.  Seeking 
"something  far  more  deeply  interfused," 
he  transcends  in  a  manner  the  bounds  of 
his  craft,  and  takes  his  place  beside  such 
symbolists  as  Blake  or  Watts.  It  was  an 
emprise  that  would  have  been  disastrous 
in  one  without  the  craftsman's  conscience, 
and  it  was  the  vivid  sense  of  scientific 
reality  and  the  joy  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  brush  that  kept  Carriere  upright  in  a 
path  where  hundreds  have  fallen.  The 
future  historian,  while  citing  him  as  a  glory 
of  the  French  school  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  hardly  fail  to  note  what 
an  isolated  apparition  he  was — as  excep- 
tional in  that  Paris  from  which  he  drew  so 
electric  a  sense  of  life — as  exceptional  if 
not  as  portentous  as  Rembrandt  was  in 
Holland,  as  Velasquez  in  Spain. 
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f^pc^SBBi^y^^H  E  professor  made  his  way 
awkwardly  across  the  libra  ry 
among  the  book  stacks,  the 
readers'  chairs,  and  the  ta- 
bles piled  with  papers  and 
magazines.    The  April  sun- 


light lay  in  warm  yellow  squares  along  the 
floor,  while  through  the  open  windows  came 
the  sound  of  birds  twittering  in  the  elms  in 
the  college  yard.  But  the  professor  was 
oblivious  of  this;  since  he  carried  his  head 
bent  and  his  eyes  lowered  he  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  sensuous  world.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  had  squandered  many 
a  good  hour  in  company  of  poets  and  novel- 
ists and  had  been  wont  to  go  afield  in  spring 
like  any  vagabond;  but  such  vain  pleasures 
had  long  since  been  renounced  and  tlie 
great  gates  of  the  university  had  closed  be- 
hind him. 

He  required  certain  volumes  now  for  re- 
search, for  he  was  writing  a  ponderous  work 
entitled  ''The  Life  of  Reason,"  but  unfor- 
tunately his  routine  university  courses  took 
time  and  delayed  his  labors  for  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  humanity.  Now  as  he 
hurried  across  the  delivery  room  the  world 
was  calling  to  him,  but  he  saw  no  pitfall,  he 
heard  no  siren  voices,  and  all  unaware  he 
moved  into  the  rays  of  a  smile.  It  was  a 
whimsical  little  smile  that  dented  the  cor- 
ners of  a  flexible  mouth  and  then  broke  and 
flew  across  the  hushed  room,  over  the  bent 
heads  of  the  students,  straight  to  the  pro- 
fessor. It  fluttered  lightly  as  a  moth  around 
his  shabby  old  coat  and  antiquated  collar 
and  brushed  against  his  thin  face.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  delivery  desk  it  rested 
gently  upon  him;  but  he  did  not  lift  his 
eyes — he  was  planning  the  third  chapter  of 
"The  Life  of  Reason."  He  w^as  uncon- 
scious that  behind  the  counter  stood  a  small 
person  with  brown  eyes  and  a  bunch  of  ar- 
butus pinned  on  her  blouse.  There  w^as  a 
faint  fragrance  in  the  air;  he  felt  strangely 
disturbed.  The  syllabus  of  that  third  chap- 
ter? He  tapped  his  foot;  he  could  not  re- 
member. Why  that  haunting  perfume,  that 
suggestion  of  moist,  leafless  woods?  The 
ventilation  in  the  library  really  must  be  in- 
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adequate.  Yes,  yes,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
"The  Life  of  Reason"  he  would  expound 
the  machinations  of  sophists.  He  must 
have  those  essays. 

"  My  books  ?  "  he  questioned. 

Again  the  smile  floated  toward  him,  but 
it  flickered  and  vanished  unseen.  The 
small  person  leaned  across  the  counter,  the 
rounded  curve  of  her  cheek  was  almost 
childish,  ])ut  there  were  circles  beneath  the 
brown  eyes.  Out  of  doors  it  was  spring; 
there  was  youth- in  the  riotous  wind,  but 
within  the  library  the  world  was  old  and 
sad.  When  one  is  just  seventeen  deliver- 
ing books  from  nine  until  six  daily  is  a  dull 
calling;,  imagination  must  ride  hard  to  the 
rescue. 

"I  sent  the  list,"  explained  the  professor; 
"ten  volumes  on  Greek  philosophy." 

"I  did  my  best,"  she  began.  "I  really 
did,  but  there  are  no  duplicates " 

"But  I  assure  you  I  ordered  them,"  he 
insisted,  thinking  passionately  of  his  "Life 
of  Reason." 

"  As  soon  as  they  come  in  I  will  keep  them 
for  you,  no  matter  who  else  wants  them." 
She  fingered  the  fragrant  arbutus,  but  he 
would  not  see  her. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  he  murmured,  "  this  is  very 
annoying!  The  sophists  I  have  treated  ex- 
haustively, the  human  mind,  the  only  real 
and  precious  thing  in  this  world,  the  centrip- 
etal tendency  which  links  together  the  self- 
conscious  order  in  the  universal  light  of  un- 
derstanding.   I  must  have  those  essays." 

"If  one  should  come  in,  I  could  bring  it 
to  your  office. " 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  professor 
lifted  his  head,  and  the  smile  vanished  un- 
der his  scrutiny. 

"That  will  do,  I  suppose,"  he  replied  ab- 
sently, as  he  moved  away.  "Leave  it  at 
Norris."  Then  he  turned  back  to  add  an 
impersonal  w^ord  of  thanks. 

The  smile  went  with  him  to  the  door,  but 
it  was  shadowed  with  wastfulness.  The 
shabby,  round-shouldered  figure  of  the  pro- 
fessor might  seem  inadequate  for  a  hero; 
but  when  one  views  life  from  behind  a  de- 
livery desk  of  a  university  library  by  day 
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and  reads  "The  Idylls  of  the  King "  at  night 
romance  can  touch  even  an  absent-minded 
scholar.  During  the  reflective  idleness  of 
one  Sunday  Hilda  had  contrasted  him 
with  a  tow-haired  sophomore  of  gymnasium 
renown,  but  she  had  finally  fixed  upon  the 
less  obvious  charms  of  the  professor,  al- 
though the  sophomore  had  made  it  perfectly 
evident  that  he  would  ha^'e  appreciated  the 
smile  which  the  elderly  scholar  overlooked. 
Her  decision  taken,  however,  she  abided  by 
it;  and  even  during  rush  hours  was  alert  for 
the  professor's  entrance. 

As  he  left  the  library  that  afternoon  he 
felt  an  absurd  irritation  against  the  small 
person  who  had  disappointed  him.  None 
but  responsible  women  should  serve  at  the 
delivery  desk;  he  remembered  a  voice  that 
was  quite  young,  and  there  were  flowers 
somewhere — flowers  1 — distinctly  out  of 
place.  As  he  sat  at  work  in  the  evening, 
again  that  curious  woodland  fragrance  op- 
pressed him;  he  rose  and  closed  the  win- 
dow and  put  a  shade  over  his  eyes.  As  he 
responded  to  a  knock  a  moment  later,  Hol- 
lis  entered  and  laid  a  book  on  his  desk. 

''This  came  over  from  the  library,  to  be 
delivered  at  once." 

He  did  not  observe  the  amused  expression 
on  the  senior's  face,  but  seized  the  volume 
eagerly  as  Hollis  turned  away.  He  glanced 
at  the  title:  "The  Adventures  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  He  threw  it  down  angrily; 
it  fell  open  and  the  Cheshire  Cat  grinned  at 
him;  outside  in  the  hall  there  was  an  explo- 
sion of  laughter.  The  professor  slept  badly 
that  night;  broken  memories  of  infancy  were 
curiously  jumbled  w^ith  pawns,  queens,  and 
/^  white  rabbit,  and  all  through  his  dreams 
floated  the  scent  of  arbutus.  The  next 
morning  he  walked  over  to  the  library  and 
laid  the  book  on  the  delivery  desk.  The 
room  had  the  vacant  tidiness  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  and  through  the  open  win- 
dows came  the  rush  of  fresh  air,  but  nothing 
in  the  atmosphere  mollified  the  professor; 
as  he  confronted  Hilda  .and  looked  severely 
down  at  her,  his  eye  was  caught  by  her  smile, 
flickering  like  a  fitful  flame.  He  wiped  his 
spectacles  and  with  clearer  vision  recognized 
her  as  the  same  incompetent  person  who  had 
served  him  the  day  before;  she  even  wore 
the  same  flowers.  She  was  no  proper  libra- 
rian! He  thrust  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
toward  her. 

"It  was  you — you  that  sent  me  this  ?    It 
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is  a  juvenile,  I  believe.  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
I  think,  in  saying  the  mistake  was  inexcus- 
able." 

She  looked  up  toward  him  without  seem- 
ing to  be  greatly  impressed  by  her  crime. 
Excitement  had  taken  possession  of  Hilda; 
she  was  alone  with  the  j  )rof essor  and  he  was 
looking  at  her.     She  answered  lightly: 

"  It  happened  because  I  was  carrying  this 
home  for  myself,  and  I  had  your  book,  too, 
and  of  course  I  left  the  wrong  one  at  Norris; 
but,"  she  added  sweetly,  "  perhaps  you  have 
never  read  "Alice, "  and  it  really  is  a  classic, 
you  know." 

"I  was  not  aware,"  replied  the  professor 
rather  dryly. 

But  as  he  spoke  he  caught  himself  ob- 
serving the  delicate  line  of  the  brows  and  a 
certain  way  her  hair  crinkled;  he  had  seen 
pictures  like  that  long  ago  in  his  year  of  for- 
eign study — Leonardo,  or  w^as  it  Luini  ?  He 
stood  staring  down  at  her,  then  suddenly 
remembered  that  this  little  person  had  made 
him  ridiculous,  and  taking  out  his  note-book, 
said  with  severe  politeness: 

"Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  name." 

The  smile  fairly  danced  ai30ut  him  as 
Hilda  replied,  and  leaning  across  the  desk, 
he  examined  it  as  though  he  had  discovered 
some  peculiar  specimen  beneath  a  micro- 
scope. Slowly  he  became  conscious  of  a 
new  and  pleasant  sensation;  he  bent  a  little 
nearer.  Then  the  doors  sw^ung  open  and  a 
group  of  noisy  undergraduates  spilled  into 
the  room.  He  straightened  h  imself  and  hur- 
ried away.  He  passed  Hollis  in  the  corridor 
and  fancied  the  fellow  chuckled  irreverently. 
The  professor  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
library  service;  this  absurd  young  person 
should  learn  "to  respect  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty. So  he  betook  himself  straightway  to 
the  office  of  the  governing  board,  and  there 
registered  his  complaint.  But  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Hilda  handed  him  ten  volumes 
of  Greek  essays,  he  repented.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  ha^^the  poor  girl  may  have  been 
tired.  Was  it  Leonardo  or  Luini  that  paint- 
ed such  hair  ?  Here  were  his  books,  after  all. 
He  would  withdraw  his  complaint;  he  really 
would. 

It  must  be  Leonardo — he  had  seen  a  draw- 
ing somewhere  in  Italy.  Yes,  he  would  send 
a  card  to  the  board  requesting  that  his  dis- 
satisfaction be  overlooked.  Then  he  opened 
the  first  volume  of  the  Greek  essays  and  for- 
got all  else.    So  the  machinery  of  university 
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government  continued  unchecked  and  the 
professor's  dissatisfaction  with  a  certain  as- 
sistant Hbrarian  passed  on  through  various 
channels. 

Outside  in  the  college  yard  the  spring 
continued  fair  and  friendly,  the  maples  blos- 
somed and  a  row  of  daffodils  unfolded  along 
the  southern  shelter  of  the  walls;  while 
within  the  cool  gloom  of  the  library  the 
smile  that  had  never  wakened  a  response 
continued  to  make  its  absurd  little  flights, 
fluttering  and  drooping  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  whenever  the  doors  opened  and  the 
professor  failed  to  appear.  The  weeks 
slipped  by  and  "The  Life  of  Reason"  pro- 
gressed steadily.  His  study  was  littered 
with  manuscript,  his  calendar  leaves  un- 
turned. The  president's  wife  wTote,  asking 
him  to  meet  a  distinguished  novelist,  the 
guest  of  the  university,  but  the  lady's  invi- 
tation lay  unopened.  The  editor  of  the  Pa- 
cific Weekly  telegraphed  for  a  review  of  a 
scientific  publication,  but  repeated  efforts 
brought  no  response  from  the  professor. 
All  his  energy  was  concentrated  as  hour 
after  hour  he  bent  over  his  desk  and  toiled 
by  the  light  of  his  student  lamp.  Chapters 
three,  four,  and  five;  the  first  volume  nearly 
completed;  its  appearance  would  change 
the  whole  course  of  modern  thought.  He 
kept  no  record  of  how  long  he  retained  his 
library  books;  what  consequence  was  the 
flight  of  time  ?  Down  at  the  bottom  of  his 
mail  lay  a  postal  or  two  requesting  the  re- 
turn of  several  volumes  long  since  overdue. 
Sarah,  the  maid  who  cared  for  his  room, 
conscientiously  dusted  the  pile  until  it  grew 
so  large  it  fell  over  and  irritated  her;  finally 
she  threw  part  of  it  into  the  grate.  She 
wearily  carried  the  professor  a  note  one 
evening  with  the  university  library  seal  con- 
spicuous on  the  envelope,  but  he  took  no  no- 
tice— merely  tossed  it  aside.  Some  time 
later  she  opened  his  door;  she  had  long 
since  abandoned  the  ceremony  of  knocking, 
since  she  never  wakened  a  response. 

"She  says  there  is  sure  an  answer,  sir." 
The  servant's  vehement  tone  penetrated 
even  to  the  mystic  ways  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy. 

"Do  not  disturb  me,"  pleaded  the  pro- 
fessor. After  another  half-hour  his  door 
w^as  once  more  flung  open. 

"She  is  waiting  on  the  porch,"  screamed 
Sarah,  who  always  labored  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  absent-minded  gentleman  was 


deaf,  "and  she  says  to  ask  you  won't  you 
bring  them  down.  She  said,  'please,'  she 
did." 

The  professor  gave  in  and  lifted  his  head. 

"Gently,  Sarah,  gently;  you  are  expend- 
ing useless  energy.  Remember  always  the 
economic  expenditure  of  energy." 

What  was  the  girl  talking  about  ?  How 
warm  the  room  had  grown!  Thoroughly 
disturbed  now,  he  rose  and  flung  open  the 
window  and  leaned  outside.  The  soft  dark 
was  fragrant,  the  wind  was  just  a  breath. 
Why  it  was  spring — spring!  In  some  inde- 
finable way  the  world  was  transformed.  He 
was  not  yet  aware  that  the  winter  term  was 
over.  Behind  him  Sarah  rattled  the  door- 
knob uneasily. 

"She  is  waiting,  sir,  waiting." 

"  A  woman  to  see  me !  Did  I  understand 
you,  Sarah?" 

"Yes,  a  w^oman,"  giggled  the  maid;  "but 
you  needn't  fear,  she  ain't  very  big." 

As  he  descended  the  stairs  he  heard  the 
university  clock  strike.  Dear,  dear,  the 
evening  was  well  on  and  scarcely  any  work 
done  yet!  The  next  moment  he  stood  at 
the  entrance  and  saw  a  slight  figure  outside. 
He  paused  awkwardly,  the  rays  from  the 
hall  lamp  sought  the  upturned  face.  Surely 
this  was  the  little  girl  from  the  library !  How 
childish  she  looked  in  that  w^hite  dress,  her 
hands  full  of  flowers  and  straggling  ferns! 
He  caught  his  breath.  Here  was  youth  her- 
self come  to  him,  and  he  was  gray-haired 
and  wrinkled.  It  was  neither  Leonardo  nor 
Luini,  after  all;  it  was  Botticelli,  the  pro- 
fessor was  quite  sure — he  had  been  rather  in- 
timate with  Botticelli  at  one  time.  Grad- 
ually he  became  aware  of  a  smile  that  flut- 
tered across  his  vision  and  disarmed  him 
like  a  flag  of  truce;  he  bent  forward,  but 
it  vanished  under  scrutiny;  a  filmy  thing, 
illusive  as  the  rainbow  or  the  silver  of  the 
moonlight.  He  rubbed  his  glasses — his  eyes, 
the  strain  of  night  work !  No,  there  it  was 
again,  and  before  he  knew  what  he  w^as  about 
the  professor  stepped  out  on  the  veranda. 

"You  washed  to  see  me!"  he  exclaimed; 
"me!"  and  as  he  spoke  he  smiled  with 
pleasure.    "I  am  taken  by  surprise." 

"Oh,  please  excuse  me,"  stammered 
Hilda,  "but  it's  most  important;  it's  the 
books." 

"The  books?"  he  repeated  vaguely.  No 
one  but  Botticelli  ever  painted  that  exquisite 
freshness,  and  here  it  was  in  the  life. 
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"If  you  will  give  them  to  me — it's  so  late 
— I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted." 

The  vines  around  the  piazza  stirred  gently 
and  the  light  wind  that  wandered  up  the 
Charles  must  have  borne  back  along  with 
the  perfume  of  the  spring  meadows  some- 
thing of  the  professor's  youth,  for  he  an- 
swered gallantly : 

''It  is  not  an  interruption,  let  me  assure 
yo,u,"  and  unconsciously  he  pulled  down  his 
coat  a  little. 

"The  Greek  essays,"  explained  Hilda; 
"you  took  them  weeks  ago." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  and  you  gave  me  by 
mistake — "  he  hesitated.  Had  he  really 
been  annoyed  because  she  sent  him  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"? 

"Even  the  faculty  can  only  renew  twice, 
you  know,  and  you  forgot  to  come,  so  I 
signed  for  you;  I  have  been  sending  postals 
to  notify  you,  but  you  didn't  get  them,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Dear  me!  did  I,  I  wonder?"  queried 
the  professor,  conscience-smitten. 

"Finally,  the  governing  board  called  me 
up  and  said  I  must  have  your  books  back 
to-morrow  and  that  it  was  a  serious  matter 
that  I  had  signed  your  name,  very  serious, 
indeed;  and  they  spoke  of  complaints  and 
said  I  might  be  dismissed." 

"  Extremely  unjust  1 "  exclaimed  the  pro- 
fessor, then  checked  himself. 

"So  I  was  obliged  to  ask  you  for  the 
books  this  evening.  I  intended  to  come 
earlier,  but  it  was  half-holiday  and  I  went 
for  some  wild  flowers  and  the  train  was 
late  and  everything  went  wrong  —  don't 
you  have  days  like  that?"  she  questioned 
wearily. 

"Too  many,  too  many,"  he  agreed,  and 
added:  "I  have  put  you  to  some  inconven- 
ience, I  see.  I  am  sorry,"  he  shifted  awk- 
wardly from  one  foot  to  the  other,  "I  am 
very  sorry.     I  did  not  realize." 

He  looked  down  and  met  her  eyes  and 
forgot  to  look  away.  She  did  not  answer. 
He  began  to  smile  at  her  and  his  discomfort 
vanished;  he  found  it  distinctly  agreeable, 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  have  made  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, " 
he  spoke  quite  slowly;  "it  wasn't  the  least 
kind  of  me." 

The  white  frock  fluttered  in  the  air  and 
floated  out  and  touched  his  sleeve.  "  Com- 
plaints are  so  unpleasant,  aren't  they  ?  But 
I  think  it  must  be  all  a  mistake." 


"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  professor  hur- 
riedly, "it  was  certainly  a  great  mistake." 

"I  try  to  please  everyone,  but  one  can't 
help  trying  harder  for  some  than  for  others." 

She  had  made  a  little  nervous  movement 
and  dropped  a  book  which  she  had  under 
her  arm,  and  the  straggling  bunch  of  flow- 
ers spilled  over  the  veranda.  They  stooped 
at  the  same  instant  and  their  hands  grazed; 
the  professor  retreated  hastily  and  secured 
the  volume.  " '  The  Poetry  of  John  Keats,' " 
he  read  the  title  slowly  in  the  dim  light. 
Something  of  the  enchantment  of  the  writ- 
ten word  crept  upon  him  from  the  mere 
touch  of  the  verse. 

"'The  Poetry  of  John  Keats,' "he  re- 
peated dreamily;  "I  used  to  know  it  some 
time  ago,  quite  some  time  ago." 

"You  haven't  forgotten?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  have,"  he  admitted  sadly. 

"I  shall  lend  it  to  you,  then,"  said  Hilda 
magnanimously;  "  it  takes  you  quite  out  of 
the  real  world,  it  makes  everything  fairy- 
like." 

"Out  of  the  real  world!"  he  repeated 
eagerly. 

How  soft  the  Httle  white  figure  looked 
against  the  deep  shadows! 

"...  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim, 
Fade  far  away — dissolve — dissolve " 


he  murmured,  then  his  memory  failed. 

The  wind  sprang  up  at  that  moment  and 
tossed  the  trees  aside  and  the  hard  glare  of 
an  electric  light  illumined  the  shady  street; 
the  professor  blinked,  a  couple  of  students 
passed  whistling.  He  had  been  caught 
quoting  poetry  to  an  assistant  librarian;  he 
wondered  if  Hollis  had  overheard. 

"You  shall  have  the  Greek  essays  at 
once,"  he  said,  stepping  into  the  house. 

"I  will  just  sit  down,"  sighed  Hilda; 
"I've  had  such  a  long  day."  She  slipped 
into  a  hammock  in  a  corner  of  the  vine- 
sheltered  porch. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  with  her  book  still 
in  his  hand;  as  he  entered  his  room  a  whim- 
sical little  smile  seemed  to  dance  with  the 
flickering  shadows  on  the  wall.  Just  what 
was  that  line? 

"  Fade  far  away,  dissolve  and  quite  forget — ■ 
forget " 

He  would  look;  it  would  take  only  an  in- 
stant. He  sank  into  a  chair  and  turned  to 
the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  ";  the  rhythm  of 
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the  verse  seized  him  and  swept  him  for- 
ward, his  heart  throbbed  with  the  cadence, 
his  mind  was  lilled  with  the  beauty,  his 
starved  sense  of  poetry  woke  again  in  that 
fair  land  of  John  Keats.  Upon  his  study- 
table  lay  the  **  Life  of  Reason,"  the  one  real 
and  existing  factor  in  a  multitude  of  sense- 
less things;  he  had  forgotten  it,  he  was  thrall 
to  *'La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy."  He 
turned  the  pages  while  again  and  again  the 
clocks  told  the  hour;  once  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  distant  song  of  a  jovial  stu- 
dent, then  the  to^^n  slept  and  the  scholar 
and  the  poet  kept  vigil.  Finally  he  roused 
with  a  start;  his  lamp  was  dim,  the  cool  gray 
of  the  spring  dawn  was  in  the  room.  He 
rose  and  drew  a  deep  breath ;  it  was  poetry, 
p»oetry — that  was  the  greatest  factor  of 
man's  intellectual  life.  He  had  known  it 
when  young;  why  had  he  ever  forgotten? 
Outside  his  windows  the  elms  rustled  and  a 
young  robin  piped,  but  he  heard  the  Eng- 
lish nightingale: 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird, 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down. 

It  seemed  a  thousand  years  since  he  had 
been  out  in  the  fields,  and  it  was  spring  now 
— spring  1  He  dashed  downstairs,  but  paused 
on  the  piazza ;  the  remembrance  of  his  f  or  - 
getfulness  the  evening  before  smote  him. 
Poor  little  girl!  she  had  grown  tired  wait- 
ing, of  course,  and  gone  without  the  books, 
and  she  had  left  her  flowers.  Then  he  per- 
ceived something  white  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  hammock.  What  was  this — 
dear,  dear!  This  was  amazing!  It  could 
never  be;  yes,  there  she  was,  actually  sound 
asleep  in  the  piazza  hammock.  Pie  tiptoed 
nearer. 

''What  ought  I  to  do?"  he  wondered 
helplessly;  "I  can't  leave  her  here.  Per- 
haps she  has  taken  cold." 

Her  hair  had  fallen  low^,  and  her  face  w^as 
partly  covered.  He  stooped  over  her.  She 
sat  up  blinking,  the  professor  straightened. 

"I  thought  I  would  just  sit  down  while  I 
w-aited —  Why,"  she  cried,  springing  to 
her  feet,  "it's  morning!  Nobody  told  me.  " 

"I  didn't  know  myself,"  he  began  meekly; 
''it's  my  fault." 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is.  I  -don't  know  what 
I  shall  do;  nobody  knew  where  I  was." 

"Don't  be  vexed,"  he  pleaded. 

"But  I  am."  She  looked  at  him  frown- 
ing, but  the  next  moment  she  was  smil- 


ing, and  the  professor  smiled  back  and  felt 
I)Ositively  boyish. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  cried  recklessly, 
"you  look  exactly  like  Botticelli's  Prima- 
vera?" 

"What  time  is  it?"*  said  Hilda. 

"I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  he 
answered,  feeling  rather  crushed. 

"  Such  a  queer  night !"  She  pushed  back 
her  locks.     "I've  been  dreaming " 

"So  have  I,"  interrupted  the  professor. 

She  laughed  softly,  "  Guess  what  about  ?  " 

"Keats!"  he  ejaculated  with  conviction. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?" 

"I  carried  your  book  upstairs;  it  quite 
upset  me." 

"And  you  never  brought  the  Greek  es- 
says." 

"I  forgot,"  he  confessed,  "but.1  am  sor- 
ry,- very  sorry." 

Hilda  started.  "They  must  be  returned 
to  the  library." 

"You  can't  possibly  do  .it  yet."  He  con- 
sulted his  watch. 

The  morning  breeze  swept  temptingly  up 
from  the  sea.  The  professor  caught  his 
breath;  he  was  struck  with  an  audacious 
idea. 

"We  could  go  on  the  river  before  anyone 
is  up!" 

And  Hilda,  as  though  it  was  quite  what 
she  expected,  gave  a  little  affirmative  nod 
and  began  straightening  her  hat.  Nobody 
saw  them  as  they  passed  through  the  silent 
streets  of  the  old  town  and  down  to  the 
water. 

"I  am  so  glad  we  came."  She  dropped 
into  the  canoe  gently  as  a  bird  into  a  nest. 

The  professor  clambered  carefully  in  af- 
ter her,  but  he  managed  to  assure  her  that 
he,  too,  was  certainly  glad. 

"Why,  I  used  to  do  this  very  well!"  He 
struggled  with  the  paddle  and  finally  let  the 
little  craft  turn  with  the  current. 

"I  thint  you  do  it  beautifully,"  she  af- 
firmed, and  after  that  he  found  it  easier. 

"I  have  not  been  on  the  water  in  many 
years,"  he  apologized,  as  he  splashed  clum- 
sily.   She  shook  the  drops  off  her  hair. 

"Let's  go  way  on  into  the  country  and 
never  mind  what  time  we  come  back." 

The  professor  agreed  recklessly.  He  was 
not  altogether  responsible,  being  slightly  in- 
toxicated after  his  night  wdth  the  poetry  of 
John  Keats.  Light  as  a  lily-pad  on  a  pool 
the  little  canoe  floated  with  the  tide,  ripples 
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curved  from  the  prow  and  tall  grasses  bent 
in  greeting.  The  university  faded  out  be- 
hind them  and  the  meadows  stretched  away ; 
along  the  river  reaches  lingered  a  thin 
wreath  of  the  night  mist.  He  threw  back 
his  shoulders. 

''Why,  it's  beautiful  here,  beautiful,"  he 
cried  enthusiastically.  "I  should  think 
everyone  would  pay  a  visit — the  scenery  is 
superb." 

Hilda  opened  her  eyes.  "Did  you  never 
come  before?" 

The  professor  shook  his  head. 

*'I  suppose  you  are  busy.  I  am  busy, 
too,  but,"  she  added,  with  a  little  touch  of 
youthful  coquetry,  "some  one  has  invited 
me  to  go  on  the  river  every  Saturday  after- 
noon since  I  can  remember." 

"Ah,"  said  the  professor,  "no  one  has 
ever  invited  me  before." 

"You  invited  me,"  she  insisted. 

"It  is  certainly  you  that  are  showing  me 
the  river,"  he  affirmed. 

At  that  she  laughed  and  the  sunlight  made 
its  definite  appearance  and,  looking  through 
the  willows,  fell  in  flecked  masses  of  gold 
all  over  her  hands  and  white  frock. 

"Tell  me  your  favorite  author,"  she  said. 
But  since  he  hesitated  she  narrowed  her 
query:  "Do  you  love  Shelley  or  Keats 
best?" 

"I  think  I  know  the  latter  rather  better." 
Then  he  ventured  a  line: 

"  My  heart  aches  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense " 

"  Go  on,"  she  cried,  delighted,  and  so  he 
actually  recited  the  complete  ode. 

Hilda  sighed.  "It's  the  most  beautiful 
poem  in  the  whole  world;  don't  you  think 
so?" 

The  professor  had  not  a  doubt.  There, 
in-  a  canoe  beneath  the  pale-blue  sky  of  May, 
with  her  smile  dancing  before  his  eyes,  he 
was  rather  blinded  to  his  previous  beliefs. 

'*Do  you  know,"  she  confided,  "I  have 
always  been  perfectly  sure  that  we  had  tastes 
in  common." 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  had  a 
great  many,"  he  declared. 

Every  time  he  looked  at  the  youthful  fig- 
ure and  eager  face  he  found  himself  mak- 
ing speeches  which  he  could  not  account 
for,  but  Hilda  seemed  to  understand  per- 
fectly. 

"You  are  fond  of  reading,  aren't  you?" 


He  admitted  that  he  was;  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before. 

"I  have  the  advantage,"  she  said,  "of 
being  with  books  all  the  time;  I  keep  touch- 
ing them  and  getting  acquainted  with  them. 
But  you  never  stoj)  long  in  the  hbrary  1 "  She 
looked  at  him  archly. 

The  sun  was  well  up  now  and  the  cow- 
slips glistened  along  the  shore.  Some  witch- 
ery of  the  hour,  so  fresh  and  fair,  crept  upon 
the  professor;  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  and  brushed  the  wrinkles  away, 
he  ran  his  lingers  through  his  locks  and  for- 
got that  they  had  begun  to  whiten.  Had 
she  brought  him  the  elixir  of  youth  ? 

"No,"  he  faltered,  "I  never  stopped  long 
in  the  library  then  because  I  was  occupied, 
very  much  occupied  composing  some- 
thing." 

"Was  it  poetry?" 

"I  used  to  write  poetry,  God  forgive  me! " 

"Forgive  you?"  she  questioned. 

"It  was  not  very  good  poetry,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Why  don't  you  try  again?" 

"Lam  almost  twice  the  age  of  John  Keats 
when  he  had  written  his  last." 

"You  can't  help  that,"  she  comforted 
him. 

"Poets  should  be  young,  as  young  as 
Apollo  himself,  and  my  hair  is  gray." 

Hilda  examined  it  critically.  "It  doesn't 
show  much." 

"Doesn't  it?"  he  queried  with  consid- 
erable eagerness. 

"  Everyone  has  disappointments,"  she  re- 
marked wisely.  "Now,  I  want  to  be  a  real 
librarian.  First  I  just  used  to  help  put  the. 
books  away,  then  they  taught  me  to  write 
up  the  cards.  If  I  had  to  leave  the  library 
I  might  have  to  go  and  work  in  a  shop.  Oh, 
dear,  I  forgot !  they  said  yesterday  perhaps 
I  couldn't  stay.     A  shop  is  so  stuffy  1" 

"It  would  not  do  at  all."  The  professor 
was  firm. 

"It's  because  I  signed  your  namel" 

"But  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  he  struggled 
for  expression;  "it  was  most  kind  of  you. 
I  am  glad  you  did." 

She  was  still  troubled.  "Those  com- 
l)laintsl    Now  who  do  you  suppose?" 

He  wiped  his  forehead,  it  was  growing 
rather  warm. 

"I  never  had  the  least  idea  there  was  any- 
one who  didn't  like  mel" 

The  professor  couldn't  bear  it.     "I  am 
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sure  there  is  no  one,  no  one  in  the  world  who 
does  not  hke  you.  I  shall  go  and  tell  the 
board  so." 

She  met  his  eyes  and  her  pleasure  smote 
him;  he  thought  of  confession,  but  aban- 
doned that  weakly  when  she  said: 

*'  You  are  the  very  kindest  person  I  know." 

"I  fear  you  are  mistaken,"  he  protested. 
*'I  perceive  I  have  been  oblivious  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  I  have  thought  of  noth- 
ing l3ut  my  book,  and  there  are  other  things 
in  life,  many  other  things." 

The  canoe  swerved  unsteadily. 

"I  had  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  myself," 
he  cried,  and  over  on  the  bank  a  thrush 
flung  out  a  golden  melody;  ''I  never  heard 
the  birds,  J.  did  not  know  it  was  spring,  I 
had  forgotten  to  read  poetry,  and  you 
came — 

*  Bright    star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as   thou 
art!'" 

He  dropped  the  paddle  and  reached  for- 
ward, the  slender  little  palm  slipped  into 
his,  he  was  trembling  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed exercise,  overhead  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  the  river  lay  quiet  and  glassy. 
Hilda  sat  very  still,  red  lips  curved  tempt- 
ingly near — he  glanced  about,  the  landscape 
was  deserted,  the  professor  fell  ignomini- 
ously,  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell  tales  un- 
less the  swallows  flew  back  to  start  gossip 
in  the  college  chimneys.  The  canoe  nearly 
upset,  and  the  professor,  to  save  it,  was 
obliged  to  clutch  wildly  at  a  branch  over- 
head ;  the  bottom  half  filled  with  water  and 
Hilda  curled  up  her  feet  while  he  cautiously 
crawled  into  his  place.  There  was  a  long 
pause. 

"I  remember,"  he  remarked  and  with  a 
slightly  injured  tone,  "  the  equilibrium  must 
be  carefully  maintained  in  a  boat." 

"I  never  stirred,"  said  Hilda  wickedly. 

Far  beyond  reach  he  observed  the  paddle 
drifting  rapidly  down  stream ;  his  heart  sank. 
He  began  to  feel  a  little  faint  and  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  breakfasted. 

''I  am  afraid,"  he  suggested  politely, 
"that  perhaps — that  possibly — it  may  be 
that  you  are  fatigued;  would  it  not  be  well 
to  return  by  the  tram?" 

Hilda  glanced  sadly  after  the  receding 
paddle  and  gathered  up  her  skirts  as  he 


stretched  for  the  sedge  on  the  bank.  It  was 
a  long,  dusty  walk  to  the  car  line,  he  was 
abominably  lame  after  his  exertion,  the  sun 
beat  down  and  he  found  himself  wishing  for 
his  hat.  Like  a  fardel  from  which  he  had 
had  a  brief  res[)ite,  the  years  seemed  to  heay) 
upon  him  and  he  once  more  bent  beneath 
their  weight.  He  glanced  down  at  the  little 
figure  tripping  at  his  side.  How  swift  her 
stej),  how  fresh  her  color!  He  shook  his 
head.  Youth  had  called  to  him,  he  had 
tasted  the  elixir  of  life,  but  he  had  aged  again 
ere  he  had  drunk  the  last  of  the  cup. 

He  toiled  on  through  the  sand.  He  had 
a  lecture  to  give  at  nine — he  did  not  dare 
look  at  the  hour.  There  was  the  tram  at 
last.  They  hurried  to  catch  it  and  the  pro- 
fessor was  quite  breathless  when  he  sank 
into  a  seat.  They  descended  a  half-hour 
later  at  the  college  yard.  Hilda  paused  ex- 
pectantly. 

*T  hope — I  hope  you  are  not  too  tired," 
he  said  gravely.  ''I  will  send  over  the  Greek 
essays." 

''Send  them!" 

He  hesitated.  "I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  bring  them  myself." 

''You  can  have  the  Keats,  if  you  like," 
she  murmured  generously. 

He  took  a  step  forward,  he  could  still  hear 
the  swish  of  the  water  under  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  the  smile  danced  alluringly  before  his 
eyes;  then  the  university  clock  struck,  he 
thought  of  his  lecture;  habit  claimed  him,but 
as  he  turned  away  he  said  with  conviction : 

"I  shall  always  keep  the  book — always." 
He  moved  on;  behind  him  the  smile  lost  its 
radiance,  then  flickered  and  vanished. 

That  noon  the  set  of  Greek  essays  was  re- 
placed on  the  shelf  and  Hilda  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office  of  the  governing  board. 
She  was  informed  that  her  services  would 
be  retained,  and  that  she  could  have  Satur- 
day afternoons  after  three.  As  she  walked 
back  across  the  yard  she  was  distinctly 
conscious  that  the  tow-haired  sophomore 
was  whistling  softly  close  behind  her.  She 
turned  a  very  little  way  round. 

The  professor  left  early  for  Europe  that 
year.  The  first  volume  of  "The  Life  of 
Reason  "  did  not  appear,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  preparing  a  course  of  lect- 
ures upon  the  poetry  of  John  Keats. 


THE  FOUNDLING 

By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

Beautiful  Mother,  I  have  toiled  all  day; 

And  I  am  wearied.     And  the  day  is  done. 
Now,  while  the  wild  brooks  run 
Soft  by  the  furrows — fading,  gold  to  gray, 
Their  laughters  turned  to  musing — ah,  let  me 
Hide  here  my  face  at  thine  unheeding  knee, 
Beautiful  Mother;  if  I  be  thy  son. 

The  birds  fly  low.     Gulls,  starlings,  hoverers, 
Along  the  meadows  and  the  paling  foam, 
All  wings  of  thine  that  roam 
Fly  down,  fly  down.     One  reedy  murmur  blurs 
The  silence  of  the  earth;  and  from  the  warm 
Face  of  the  field  the  upward  savors  swarm 
Into  the  darkness.     And  the  herds  are  home. 

All  they  are  stalled  and  folded  for  their  rest, 

The  creatures:  cloud-fleece  young  that  leap  and  veer; 
Mad-mane  and  gentle  ear; 
And  breath  of  loving-kindness.     And  my  best 
Four-footed  one,  who  heeds  me  from  afar 
With  human-aching  heart,  as  I  a  star — 
Tempest  of  plumy  joy,  just  to  be  near! 

So  close,  so  like,  so  dear;    and  whom  I  love 
More  than  thou  lovest  them,  or  lovest  me. 
So  beautiful  to  see, 
Ah,  and  to  touch!     When  those  far  lights  above 
Scorch  me  with  farness — lights  that  call  and  call 
To  the  far  heart,  and  answer  not  at  all; 
Save  that  they  will  not  let  the  darkness  be. 

And  what  am  I?    That  I  alone  of  these 

Make  me  most  glad  at  noon?    That  I  should  mark 
The  after-glow  go  dark? 
This  hour  to  sing — but  never  have — heart's-ease! 
That  when  the  skirling  winds  fly  low,  and  croor 
Outside  our  happy  windows  their  old  rune, 
Beautiful  Mother,  I  must  wake,  and  hark? 

Who  am  I?     Why  for  me  this  iron  Must? 

Burden  the  moon-white  ox  would  never  bear; 
Load  that  he  cannot  share. 
He,  thine  imperial  hostage  of  the  dust. 
Else  should  I  look  to  see  the  god's  surprise 
Flow  from  his  great  unscornful,  lovely  eyes — 
The  ox  thou  gavest  to  partake  my  care. 
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Yea,  all  they  wear  their  yoke  of  sun-filled  hours. 
I,  lord  at  noon,  at  nightfall  no  more  free. 
Take  on  more  heavily 
The  yoke  of  hid,  intolerable  Powers. 

— Then  pushes  here  in  my  forgetful  hand, 
This  near  one's  breathless  plea  to  understand. 
Starward  I  look;    he,  even  so,  at  mel 

And  she  who  shines  within  my  house,  my  sight 

Of  the  heart's  eyes,  my  hearth-glow,  and  my  rain, 
My  singing's  one  refrain — 
Are  there  for  her  no  tidings  from  the  height? 
For  her,  my  solace,  likewise  lost  and  far. 
Islanded  with  me,  here,  on  this  lone  star 

Washed  by  the  ceaseless  tides  of  dark  and  light. 

What  profits  it,  that  I  have  built  for  her 
A  little  roofed-in  shelter  from  the  stark 
Sky  that  we  hear — and  mark? 
Lo,  in  her  eyes  all  dreams  that  ever  were! 
And  cheek  to  cheek  with  me  on  every  quest. 
Her  heart,  and  mine  for  her,  sole  tented  rest 

From  light  to  light  of  day.     From  dark — till  Dark. 

Yea,  but  for  her,  how  should  I  greatly  care 

Whither  and  whence?     But  that  the  dark  should  blast 
Our  bright!    To  hold  her  fast, 
Yet  feel  this  dread  creep  gray  along  the  air. 
To  know  I  cannot  hold  her  so  my  own, 
But  under  surge  of  joy,  the  surges   moan 
That  threaten  us  with  parting,  at  the  last! 

Beautiful  Mother,  I  am  not  thy  son. 

I  know  it  from  those  echoes  in  the  sky. 
I  know;  I  know  not  why. 
Even  from  thy  golden,  wide  oblivion: 
Thy  leave  to  help  in  all  thy  harvesting. 
Thy  leave  to  work  a  little,  live,  and  sing; 
Thy  leave  to  suffer — yea,  to  sing  and  die. 
Beautiful  Mother! 

Ah,  whose  child  am  I  ? 


Throwing  the  iron  into  the  devil-fish. 


HARPOONING    IN   THE    GULF   OF    MEXICO 


By  William  Todd 

With  photographs  by  Bayard  Dominick,  Jr. 


^^^^^HE  whale  and  New  Bedford 
are  almost  memories,  yet 
harpooning  as  a  sport  still 
remains,  and  may  be  in- 
dulged in  wathout  much  dif- 
ficulty.   It  is  only  surprising 


that  of  the  multitudes  who  journey  to 
Florida  each  year  so  few  avail  themselves 
of  this  most  entertaining  method  of  spend- 
ing the  time. 

The  stalk  of  a  giant  shark,  whose  fin  is 
cutting  the  water  up  the  channel,  will  amply 
satisfy  the  wish  for  exciting  sport,  and  the 
thrill  and  heart  thumpings  are  the  greater 
because  of  a  slight  tinge  of  personal  danger 
which  really  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

If  the  hunter  delights  in  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  use  of  a  new  weapon,  the  lily  iron 
will  tax  his  patience  and  give  him  pleasure 
in  its  mastery. 

In  these  days  when  people  are  constantly 

in  search  of  a  new^  sensation,  the  first  few 

moments  after  spearing  a  dolphin  or  a 

devil-fish — the  wild  confusion  amid  spray 
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flying,  ropes  w^hirling,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  way  the  fish  will  rush  and  as  to 
whether  the  boat  is  going  over  before  he 
gets  straightened  away — will  satisfy  the 
most  ambitious. 

In  the  great  stretch  of  water  directly 
south  of  Cape  Sable — the  southern  point  of 
Florida — lies  a  shoal  stretching  away  for 
twenty  miles  toward  Bahia  Honda.  Most 
of  it  is  out  of  water  at  low  tide,  channels 
wind  in  through  it  from  the  sea,  and  thither 
come  many  of  the  biggest  fish  of  the  Gulf  to 
feed  on  mullet  at  high  tide. 

The  water  is  only  three  to  four  feet  deep 
at  the  flood,  so  dorsal  fins  show  above  the 
surface,  and,  with  a  big  fish,  part  of  the 
back  also.  In  the  proper  season — late 
spring  or  summer — it  is  one  of  the  best 
spots  for  harpooning  on  the  coast. 

It  was  here,  in  the  lee  of  a  small  tropical 
key,  that  the  Irene,  a  roomy  auxiliary  sloop, 
dropped  anchor  one  balmy  April  day.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  I  renews  outfit 
was  her  captain,  Obe  Hall,  a  long,  lank 
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Moridian  skipper  wlio  has  thrown  the  lily 
iron  for  fift}'  \cars — "a  master  of  ihc  far 
darl."  It  was  under  his  ])atienl  tutelage 
that  the  tender-feet  of  the  crew  started  to 
accjuire  their  kn()wle(l<j;e  of  the  lily  iron  on 
the  first  day  of  their  arrival  at  Sandy  Key. 

This  harj)oon- 
ing  is  all  done 
from  a  small 
s  k  i  f  f ,  a  n  d  it  is 
somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  keep  one's 
b  a  1  a  nee  and  at 
the  same  time  to 
remember  the 
necessary  points 
for  successful 
work. 

The  skipper 
had  shown  the 
proper  position, 
the  swing  of  the 
arm,  had  warned 
his  pupil  to  shoot 
under  the  mark 
because  of  the 
refraction  of  light 
in  the  w^ater,  and 
had  illustrated 
his  points  by 
spearing  a  small 
shark;  then  he 
passed  the  iron 
to  the  beginner. 
Standing  in  the 
bow,  harpoon  in 
hand,  the  skip- 
per silently  skull- 
ing behind,  the 
skiff  moved  out 
over  the  shoal. 
The  bowman 
was  pra}'ing  soft- 
ly to  himself  that  the  first  shot  would  be  at 
a  stingaree,  something  broad  like  a  barn 
door.  It  Avas  not  to  be,  however,  for  the 
first  things  seen  were  tw^o  great  fins,  which 
rolled  into  view  for  a  second  and  then  sank 
quietly  beneath  the  water.  The  boat  was 
nearing  a  channel.  "A  saw -fish,"  whis- 
pered the  skipper,  ''and  a  big  one,  too." 
Silently  the  skiff  worked  its  way  toward  the 
water  ripples  moving  up  the  channel,  and 
presently  the  bowman  could  discern  the 
dun-colored  back  ofa  big  fish,  fourteen  feet 
long  at  least,  and  the  two  prominent  back 


Looking  for  devil-fish. 


fins  which  distinguished  it  from  the  shark, 
which  has  only  one.  The  beginner's  heart 
was  thumj)ing  madly  as  he  continued  to 
mutter  to  himself  the  last  instructions  — 
''Hit  him  in  front  of  his  for'ard  fin." 
Thirty  feet  in  front,  the  fish  suddenly 

stopped  and 
sank  a  little  be- 
low the  surface, 
and,  before  the 
situation  was 
realized,  the  skiff 
was  directly  over 
him.  "Hithim," 
yelled  the  skip- 
})er.  The  bow- 
man tried  to  pick 
out  his  "for'ard" 
fin,  and  struck 
wildly.  The  har- 
poon buried  it- 
self in  three  feet 
of  mud  —  there 
was  a  tremen- 
dous swirl  of  a  big 
tail,  a  good  deal 
of  spray  in  every 
one's  face,  and 
a  tidal  wave  dis- 
appearing up  the 
channel.  The 
saw -fish  had 
turned  as  the 
boat  approached, 
and  the  bowman 
had  mistaken  his 
tail  for  his  front 
fin,  and  had  har- 
pooned a  mud 
flat  three  feet  be- 
hind him. 

There  were 
some  words  from 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  but  none  more  vehe- 
ment than  the  situation  demanded. 

"  Well,  you  hit  the  water  anyway,"  quoth 
the  skipper;  and,  with  an  optimism  which 
was  characteristic,  he  suggested  that,  as  the 
saw-fish  had  been  feeding,  if  followed  im- 
mediately, they  might  get  another  chance  at 
him,  for  he  had  not  been  badly  frightened. 
Consequently,  they  followed  him  up  and 
did — two  more  chances,  in  fact.  The  second 
opportunity  was  thrown  away  like  the  first, 
but  the  third  time  the  harpoon  passed 
through  his  tail  into  the  bottom.     With  one 
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mighty  sweep,  he  tore  it  out,  bending  the  mark,  however,  as  he  went  nap])ing  out  to 

half-inch  spear-point  at  right  angles,  and  sea,  and  the  Ijowman  drove  the  grains  into 

went  dashing  out  to  sea — leaving  two  dis-  his  back.  Instantly  he  ran  through  the  water, 

appointed  men  gazing  after  his  retreating  waving  his  wings  like  a  gigantic  bat  and 

wave  until  it  passed  from  sight.  swinging  his  dangerous  looking  tail  behind. 

Every  lane  has  its  turning  if  followed  per-  A  large  ray  can  furnish  plenty  of  amuse- 


sistently;  and 
some  time  later 
the  same  be- 
ginner was  re- 
warded with  a 
clean  day's  work 
—  not  a  single 
miss— and  the  re- 
sults netted  one 
large  stingaree, 
three  sharks  and 
a  dolphin.  This 
day  was  a  fair 
picture — if  a  few 
misses  be  added 
— of  the  days  on 
the  great  shoal; 
therefore,  it  may 
be  interesting  to 
describe  it  in  de- 
tail. 

One  hour  be- 
fore low-tide,  the 
skiff — in  tow  of 
the  fourteen-foot 
launch  —  w^as 
skirting  the  edge 
of  the  shoal,  all 
eyes  looking  for 
fins.  The  har- 
poon lay  conven- 
iently across  the 
bow,  with  its  two 
hundred  feet  of 
quarter-i  nch 
rope  coiled  care- 
fully in  a  can. 

The  skipper,  at  the  tiller  ropes  of  the 
launch,  turned  into  a  channel  leading  into 
the  shoal,  w^hich  ended  abruptly  three  hun- 
dred yards  up  in  a  deep  pool.  As  the 
launch  steamed  in  over  its  surface,  the 
water  was  suddenly  churned  into  foam  by  a 


Harpooning  from  the  bowsprit. 


ment;  and  the 
devil  -  fish  —  the 
most  formidable 
of  Florida  mon- 
sters— is  nothing 
but  an  exag- 
gerated type, 
measuring  some- 
times  twenty 
feet  across  the 
back  from  flip- 
per to  flipper 
and  weighin  g 
two  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  to 
remove  grains 
from  a  ray,  as  he 
invariably  half 
fiUsthe  boat  with 
water  from  his 
wings,  and  is  a 
dangerous  cus- 
tomer until  his 
sting  is  removed. 
The  skipper, 
however,  deftly 
per  formed  the 
operation  in  this 
case  by  chop- 
ping off  the  tail 
with  a  hatchet  as 
the  fish  swung  it 
over  the  side  of 
the  boat.  After 
the  harpoon  was 
removed  he  was 
left  to  continue  his  course  out  into  the 
Gulf.  When  the  ropes  had  again  been 
coiled  and  all  gear  put  into  place,  the  skiff 
was  poled  to  the  centre  of  the  shoal  to 
await  the  incoming  tide. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  awe-inspiring 


dozen  sharks  that  had  been  lying  on  the  sight  in  the  fish  realm  than  the  raid  of  the 

bottom  awaiting  the  incoming  tide  to  go  in  sharks  on  this  shoal  as  the  tide  comes  in. 

on  the  flats.     Before  the  skiff's  rope  could  The  first  line  consists  of  the  infant  class — • 

be  cast  off  most  of  them  had  passed  down  sharks  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  can 

the  channel — several  jumping  high  out  of  swim  in  six  inches  of  water.     As  the  tide 

the  water  like  tarpon,  in  their  haste.  rises  the  incoming  fish  grow  larger;  until, 

A   large   stingaree   offered   an   inviting  at  high- water,  dorsal  fins  showing  ten  inches 
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out  of  the  water  portray  the  j)rcsencc  of  the 
elder  hretlircn.  'Hie  life  of  the  mullet — on 
which  these  fish  feed — certainly  cannot  lack 
spice  here.  There  was  never  a  time  during 
that  tide  that  one  could  not  see  a  dozen 
sharks — and,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
area  as  the  little  boat  was,  it  was  hard  not 
to  imagine  that  these  grewsome  fms  were 
not  tending  in  its  direction  for  a  purpose. 

The  small  fish 
passed  undisturbed. 
Finally  the  bow- 
man selected  a 
promising  seven- 
footer,  and  the  skiff 
was  cautiously 
poled  so  as  to  get  in 
his  direct  path,  and 
there  they  awaited 
his  advance.  When 
within  fifteen  feet, 
the  harpoon  shot 
out  and  sank  two 
feet  behind  his  fin. 
This  is  not  a  good 
holding  point. 
Through  the  water 
he  came;  struck  the 
bow  of  the  skiff  with 
his  tail  as  he  rushed 
by,  carried  out  the 
line,  and  tore  the 
grains  out  as  soon 
as  his  weight  came 
on  them. 

The  second  selec- 
tion resulted  more 
satisfactorily,  for 
the  fish  made  a 
beautiful  dash  for 
three-quarters  of  a 
mile  straight  away 
course  he  rolled  on 


One  of  the  sharks  after  he  had  been  killed 


At  the  end  ot  his 
his  side,  and  started 
to  wind  himself  in  the  line  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  above  the  wire  cable  on  the  harpoon 
so  as  to  bite  the  rope.  To  save  their  iron, 
the  boat's  crew  had  to  close  in  on  him  and 
kill  him  wuth  a  lance. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  shark 
possibilities,  but  at  this  juncture  a  number 
of  dolphins  appeared  from  the  west,  chas- 
ing a  school  of  mullet.  Common  as  the 
dolphin  is,  he  is  the  most  difficult  of  things  phin  as  a  lazy  creature,  spending  its  time 
to  stalk,  and  represents  the  maximum  of  quietly  rolling  in  a  summer  sea,  the  speed 
fighting  energy  per  pound  of  flesh.  His  with  which  it  can  move  through  'the  water 
eyesight  is  good,  and  his  hearing  very  acute    is  a  surprise. 


— he  will  detect  the  slightest  sound  from  an 
approaching  oar.  The  only  chance  of  a 
near  approach  is  when  several  dolphins 
have  rounded  up  a  school  of  small  fry  and 
are  busy  catching  them.  Then,  if  one  can 
shove  quickly  into  this  melee  while  the  water 
is  thick  with  mud,  he  may  get  within  har- 
pooning distance.  Twice  this  was  tried 
without  success.     The  third  time,  however, 

a  school  came  in 
from  the  east,  so 
that  the  skiff  could 
drift  down  upon 
them  with  the  wind. 
It  proved  a  most 
exciting  approach, 
for  the  big  fellows 
could  be  seen  quiet- 
ly rolling,  while  they 
rounded  up  a  school 
of  fish  preparatory 
to  rushing  in  upon 
them.  The  boat 
was  headed  for  the 
centre  made  by  the 
seven  revolving  dol- 
phins, and,  kneeling 
low  so  as  not  to  cast 
a  shadow,  the  bow- 
man drifted  closer 
and  closer.  By  an 
apparently  prear- 
ranged signal,  the 
seven  fish  closed  in 
on  their  dinner;  the 
man  in  the  stern 
gave  a  frantic  shove 
with  his  pole  —  and 
the  harpooner 
found  himself  in- 
jected into  a  fearful 
mix-up  of  big  fish  and  mullet,  spray,  mud 
unalloyed  confusion.  The  frightened  mul- 
let were  all  in  the  air,  several  passing  over 
the  boat.  How  the  bowman  could  see  any- 
thing to  spear  w^as  a  mystery,  but  he  did — 
and  most  successfully,  too.  When  things 
settled  down,  the  skiff  was  found  attached  to 
a  very  large  dolphin  —  probably  weighing 
nine  hundred  pounds  —  which  was  tak- 
ing it  out  into  the  Gulf  at  a  most  astound- 
ing gait.     To  one  who  thinks  of  the  dol- 


Towing  the  devil-fish  to  the  beach. 
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The  man  in  the  stern  was  down  on  liis 
knees  holding  the  camera;  and,  while  try- 
ing to  ])rotect  it  from  the  llxing  S])ra\-  witli 
one  hand,  he  grasped  the  side  of  the  skiff 
witli  the  other;  straining  his  eyes  in  order 
to  choose  the  right  moment  in   which  to 


Dolphin  on  the  beach. 

photograph  something  of  this  very  inter- 
esting experience. 

Far  astern,  the  skipper  came  pounding 
along,  waving  encouragement  with  his  hat 
and  shouting  to  them  to  ''hang  to  her." 
"Hang  to  her  they  did,  and  when  the 
launch  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  two-mile 
rush  it  found  them  a  wet  but  entirely  satis- 
lied  crew. 

The  artist,  who  had  deemed  it  discretion 
to  remain  on  his  knees  during  the  ride, 
l^egged  for  a  live  dolphin  to  photograph  at 
his  leisure,  so  the  skipper  essayed  the  rather 
ticklish  task  of  lashing  the  tired  fish  to  the 
side  of  the  skiff — passing  one  rope  around 


his  tail  and  another  back  of  his  head — and 
thus  accoutred,  he  was  towed  ashore,  as- 
sisting miiterially  by  his  frequent  rushes, 
and  continually  spouting  salt  water  over 
everybody  in  the  boat. 

Some  five  days  later,  the  Irene  lay  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Matanzas  River, 
after  a  glorious  sail  u\)  the  west 
coast  through  the  emerald 
green  waters  of  the  Gulf.  She 
had  anchored  here  for  the  devil- 
fishing,  and  her  crew  had  been 
waiting  im})atiently  for  two 
days  for  the  wind  to  go  down, 
as  devil-fishing  is  outside  work, 
and  the  capture  of  this  monster 
is  not  to  be  essayed  under  any 
but  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  devil-fish,  giant  ray  or 
manta,  is  found  all  along  the 
Gulf  Coast,  but  one  of  the  best 
spots,  and  a  place  where  one 
can  be  reasonably  sure  to  see 
him,  is  on  the  reef  that  lies  be- 
tween Sanibel  Island  and  San 
Carlos  Pass,  some  four  miles 
off  shore.  Here,  on  calm  days 
in  spring,  he  lies  at  the  surface 
sunning  his  back  or  leisurely 
drifting  in  on  the  flood  tide, 
occasionally  waving  his  flip- 
pers like  a  giant  bat.  He  is  a 
great,  stupid,  ponderous  fellow 
—  endowed,  however,  with 
wonderful  strength  and  stay- 
ing power,  and  is  almost  irre- 
sistible in  his  first  rush  if  he 
can  reach  the  end  of  the  cable 
under  full  headway.  \\'ith  the 
devil-fish,  the  harpoonist  has 
reached  his  zenith.  There  is 
nothing  left  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
a  growing  ambition,  save  the  whale.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  crew  of  the  Irene  had  the 
manta  at  the  head  of  their  list. 

Even  the  skipper's  eyes  were  keen  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  and  he  shouted 
his  orders  in  a  louder  key  as  the  crew  busied 
themselves  lashing  a  block  to  the  bowsprit 
for  the  towing  cable  to  run  through.  They 
w^ere  to  try  the  harpoon  first  from  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  Irene. 

Spearing  from  a  heavy  boat  is  effective, 
provided  the  fish  takes  the  same  course  as 
the  boat,  and  headway  can  be  kept  up  so  as 
to  lessen  the  shock  when  the  line  tightens. 


Devil-fish  swimming. 


That  day  eight  devil-fish  were  sighted. 
Four  miles  out  the  man  aloft  saw  the  first 
back — resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the 
bottom  of  an  overturned  boat,  with  oc- 
casionally a  flipper  showing  to  either  side 
as  the  Gulf  swell  washed  over  his  back. 
The  spearman  on  the  bowsprit  can  be  par- 
doned his  first  two  misses,  for  certainly  it 
Was  a  grewsome  mountain  of  flesh  that 
loomed  up  beneath  him  as  the  Irene  drove 
him  over  it.  Making  a  wide  circle,  another 
was  presently  sighted,  a  large  one  (the 
width  across  the  back  was  estimated  at 
eighteen  feet),  and  with  it  were  three  smaller 
ray.  Some  form  of  mammoth  play  was  on, 
for  spasmodically  the  four  would  close  in 
together  and  roll  over  and  over.  The  effect 
was  a  mixture  of  flippers,  spray  and  noise 
that  was  indescribable.  Into  this  mael- 
strom the  bow  of  the  Irene  shot.  "Clap 
the  lily  to  the  big  one,"  yelled  the  skipper. 
The  harpoon  descended,  striking  with  an 
audible  thud ;  there  was  a  momentary 
spasm  under  the  boat,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  its  destruction;  then  the  cable  be- 
gan to  leap  wildly  from  its  coil.  The  fish 
was  swinging  at  right  angles  to  the  boat's 
course.  Vainly  the  wheel  was  thrown  over, 
and  everyone  shouted  directions  at  once. 
The  rope  reached  its  end,  tightened,  a 
shiver  ran  through  the  boat's  keel,  some- 


thing parted,  and  then  a  sudden  calm. 
Very  quietly  the  cable  was  pulled  in,  only  to 
find  that  the  quarter-inch  wire  rope  above 
the  harpoon  had  snapped  as  if  it  had  been 
cord.  With  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
task  ahead,  another  spear-point  was  bent 
on,  and  the  boat  started  after  the  remaining 
three  ray. 

The  great  creatures,  until  struck,  seemed 
to  have  little  fear  of  man,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  approaching  any  in  sight.  The 
second  fish  was  considerably  smaller,  yet 
when  he  felt  the  harpoon  he  darted  under 
the  boat  and  tore  out  the  grains  instantly 
when  the  rope  tightened.  Later  it  was 
found  that  one  barb  had  broken,  thus  loos- 
ening the  iron's  hold. 

Plainly,  to  succeed,  the  large  boat  must  be 
abandoned,  so  it  was  decided  to  throw  the 
iron  from  the  skiff,  where  the  shock  on  the 
line  would  be  less;  and  then,  when  the  sloop 
could  catch  up,  transfer  the  cable  to  her. 

The  task  of  hitting  a  devil-fish  from  a 
fourteen-foot  boat  was  left  to  the  bachelor 
of  the  party,  the  married  member  explain- 
ing that  he  felt  his  duty  to  the  ones  at  home 
excluded  him  from  anything  that  smacked 
so  of  suicide.  Accordingly,  when  near 
the  next  fish,  the  skiff  put  out  from  the 
stern  of  the  Irene,  the  spearman  standing 
in  the  bow   while  the  skipper  stood   the 
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l)i^  boat  away  so  as  to  f^ivc  the  fisli  a  {lean 
field  at  the  first  rusli. 

The  plan  developed  perfectly — the  throw 
was  <i;ood,  the  fish  half  filled  the  l){)at  with  his 
first  sjjlash,  and  then  rushed  away  in  a  great 
swinging  circle,  so  that  in  fifteen  minutes  it 
was  ])ossible  for  the  sloop  to  cut  across  and 
catch  up;  when,  by  some  manoeuvring,  it  be- 
came possible  to  pass  the  in-board  end  of 
the  line  up  to  her  bow-sprit.  After  that  it 
was  a  fight  to  a  finish,  with  the  devil-fish  on 
one  end  of  the  line  and  the  ten-ton  sloop  on 
the  other.  For  a  long  while  it  seemed  as 
though  the  devil-fish  had  the  better  of  it. 
He  towed  that  big  boat  steadily  out  into  the 
Gulf  for  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
It  was  exactly  like  being  in  tow  of  a  fair- 
sized  tug.  The  progress  of  the  boat  was 
not  fast,  but  as  steady  as  if  it  were  being 
driven  by  the  Ireite^s  ow^n  engines. 

It  may  be  fair  to  remark  that  killing  a 
devil-fish  entails  as  much  genuine  muscle- 
racking  hard  work  as  any  task  on  earth.  It 
is  much  the  same  as  pulling  for  hours  against 
a  yoke  of  oxen  who  are  moving  off  entirely 
indifferent  to  one's  futile  efforts.  The 
devil-fish  will  not  let  simple  towing  tire  him. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  will  sound  to  bottom, 
and  after  resting  proceed  on  ad  infinitum. 
It  is  to  prevent  such  resting  that  one  must 
work  constantly  by  hauling  the  tow  in  close 


to  him,  thereby  frightening  him  to  constant 
effort.  If  he  can  be  strained  to  the  point 
of  weakening,  then  he  may  be  hauled  close 
enough  to  harj)()on  again. 

It  was  three  hours  before  the  cable  could 
be  attached  to  the  boat's  windlass  in  order 
to  pull  him  under  the  bow,  w^here  another 
lily  iron  was  secured  in  him;  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  rush  almost  as  fierce  as  the  first. 
Following  this  method,  and  only  after  there 
were  three  harpoons  in  his  back,  and  the 
shark  hook  attached  to  one  flipper,  was  it 
felt  that  he  w^as  secure.  Half  an  hour  later 
his  struggles  were  finally  stilled  by  a  lucky 
rifle  shot  in  the  head. 

One  devil-fish  a  day  will  satisfy  the  most 
energetic,  so  no  further  effort  was  made  to 
kill  another,  and  w^ith  much  difficulty  the 
dead  fish  was  fastened  behind  the  sloop  and 
she  headed  slowly  for  her  anchorage — two 
striped  cobia  following  in  her  bloody  wake. 
When  beached,  the  ray  measured  twelve 
feet  eleven  inches  across  the  back  and  ten 
feet  six  inches  from  mouth  to  end  of  tail. 
The  skipper  called  him  a  ''small  one,"  and 
estimated  his  weight  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  Certainly  the  one  first  struck  that 
day  must  have  weighed  one-third  more. 

As  night  came  on  the  sharks  began  to 
come  in,  and  long  after  dark  could  be  heard 
fighting  over  the  stranded  carcass. 


Looking  into  the  mouth  of  a  devil-fish  stranded  on  the  beach. 


LAST    TRIAL    OF   THE    GLEAM 


By  Gertrude   Hall 


^^^^^^DHE  diners  lingering  over  their 
peaches  and  finger-glasses 
could  hear  a  rumble  of  mas- 
culine conversation  out  on 
the  seaward  piazza ;  but  they 
did  not  know  or  ask  to  know 


on  whose  account  the  master  of  the  house 
had  been  torn  from  his  food  before  dessert. 
The  country  folk  who  ate  supper  at  six  had 
no  bowels,  it  was  known,  for  the  city  folk 
who  dined  at  seven ;  the  intruder  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  natives,  and  no  interest  at- 
tached to  him. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  when  her  prospective 
brother-in-law  took  a  cigarette,  took  one 
likewise,  and  with  a  beautiful  air  of  absorp- 
tion in  some  remote  matter,  lighted  it;  so 
delicately  she  puffed  at  it,  that  it  seemed, 
without  prejudice,  little  less  becoming  than 
a  bow-knot  under  one's  ear. 

Streatham,  if  he  had  any  manly  ob- 
jection to  her  act,  concealed  it;  but  his 
betrothed,  Mrs.  Legrand's  half-sister,  and 
Mrs.  Legrand's  husband's  oldest  sister, 
who  was  likewise  present,  looked  as  much 
shocked,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  present  at  such  a  scene  before. 
She  smoked  on,  persevering  in  that  little 
absent  air;  but  that  she  had  not  a  per- 
fectly clean  conscience  was  shown  when 
there  came  a  scraping  of  chair  legs  on  the 
piazza;  she  looked  dubiously  at  the  open 
window-doors,  and  when  her  husband  and 
his  visitor  appeared  at  one  of  them,  held 
the  cigarette  provisionally  under  the  table. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Captain  Drew  here 
for  a  sail,"  said  Legrand.  ''  Get  yourselves 
ready  if  you  care  to  come.  You'll  come, 
Streatham,  of  course." 

Haidee,  the  half-sister,  got  up  at  once 
with  a  happy,  healthy  girl's  effect  of  re- 
bound. Streatham  rose  too.  His  promised 
one  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out  over 
the  vast  stretch  ot  quiet  eastward  sea,  gray 
under  the  early  after-sunset  sky  that  at  the 
zenith  was  the  clear  gray  of  a  hot  day's  end, 
warming  to  a  feverish  pink  over  the  blurred 
horizon  line.  She  consulted  her  lover  on 
the  gown  she  should  wear,  and  left  the  room 
to  assume  it. 
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Mrs.  Legrand  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
the  cigarette,  for  both  her  innocent  hands 
were  now  in  sight,  and  she  offered  one  to  the 
old  countryman,  sea-captain  turned  farmer. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  go,"  she  said 
sweetly  to  her  husband,  *'if  I  can  go  like 
this! "  She  was  still  in  a  morning  costume, 
all  India  muslin  and  lace;  the  pink  of  her 
skin  showed  clearly  through  her  sleeves. 

''Ridiculous,  my  dear!'*  said  her  hus- 
band; *'I  wouldn't  be  seen  with  you  like 
that  on  a  boat.    You'd  freeze!" 

''It  is  hard  to  believe  that  just  now,  isn't 
it  ?  But  if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  I  should," 
she  answered,  without  disappointment. 
"  Well,  I  am  too  lazy  to  change.  I  wouldn't 
shut  myself  in  a  cloth  jacket  this  evening 
for  a  kingdom.  I  will  sit  comfortably  in 
my  hammock  and  watch  you  beating  down 
the  wind — isn't  that  how  you  express  your- 
selves ?  Or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  I  will 
sit  there  and  wonder  how  Captain  Drew 
likes  it  when  you  get  him  becalmed." 

'"Twon't  be  to-night,  ma'am,"  said  the 
old  man.  "There'll  be  wind  all  right 
enough." 

"Coming,  Pearl?"  inquired  Legrand  of 
his  sister. 

She  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "  Not 
I,  sir!  Not  in  the  Gleam!  Not  in  a  boat  I 
saw  you  make  with  your  own  hands — my 
amateur  boat-building  brother!" 

The  old  Captain  laughed  gently.  "  She's 
a  good  boat,  though.  Why,  bless  ye, 
they've  all  got  to  be  made  with  hands. 
She's  a  mighty  pretty  critter." 

"Veal-pie  is  a  good  thing — you  know 
the  rest,"  said  the  sister,  with  the  nastiness 
of  sisters;  "I  say  the  contrary  of  boats. 
You  don't  want  to  know  the  man  that  made 
them!" 

They  stepped  on  to  the  piazza.  It  was 
strewn  with  white  wicker  seats,  and  showed 
by  divers  signs — books  and  work-baskets, 
glasses  with  lemon-seeds  in  the  bottom,  a 
gayly  beribboned  guitar,  that  the  afternoon 
had  been  enjoyed  on  it  by  several  persons. 
The  blue  and  white  awning  that  shaded  it 
from  end  to  end  had  been  lifted;  the  sky 
shone  over  it,  Hghtsome  and  deep. 
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^Irs.  Lcgraiid  took  licrsclf  with  lanf<uid 
gait  to  tlic  lianimock. 

Miss  Pearl  looked  at  the  sea  a  moment, 
])erfunctorily;  then,  with  the  expression  f)f 
one  who  remembers  something  that  ought 
to  l^ave  been  attended  to  hours  ago  by 
somebody  else,  went  indoors  again. 

Legrand  and  the  Captain,  standing  by 
the  piazza  parapet  with  their  cigars,  talked 
of  tides  and  of  certain  flats  in  the  bay  which 
the  city  man  declared  it  was  an  outrage 
should  not  be  buoyed  off.  The  native  said 
that  everyone  knew  where  they  were  situ- 
ated, anyhow. 

Streatham  paced  up  and  down,  noiseless 
in  his  tennis-shoes,  smoking  and  waiting 
for  Haidee.  His  white  flannels  accused  his 
skin  of  a  rich  recent  sunburn. 

At  one  end  of  his  walk  he  was  met  at 
every  turn  by  Mrs.  Legrand  in  her  ham- 
mock, with  her  clasped  hands  behind  her 
fair  head.  At  the  opposite  end,  the  piazza 
turned  to  continue  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house;  he  caught  sight  of  the  Gleam  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  channel. 

The  house  stood  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
beach  several  miles  long,  high  in  the  mid- 
dle, crowned  with  shining  sedge;  treeless 
but  for  an  occasional  stunted  savin;  flow- 
erless  but  for  the  creeping  purple  of  the 
wild  vetch.  To  eastward,  the  interminable 
ocean;  to  westward,  the  small  bay  that  met 
the  ocean  around  the  end  of  the  peninsula ; 
beyond  the  bay,  the  mainland  well  in  sight 
with  its  painted  houses,  soonest  reached  by 
boat,  but  reached  at  need  by  way  of  the 
long  sandy  beach. 

To  westward,  as  Streatham  noted  when 
he  came  to  the  turn  of  the  piazza,  earth 
and  sky  wore  a  cheerful  face:  the  cloud- 
city  still  gold-turreted,  the  habitations  of 
men  in  sight,  the  pretty  little  Gleam,  saucy 
and  elegant  in  her  new  paint,  turning  her 
nose  intelligently  to  the  tide.  When  he 
faced  about  to  walk  toward  the  hammock 
again,  and  the  house  cut  off  the  warm 
west,  all  the  world  in  sight  impressed  him 
as  tinged  with  solemnity  and  sadness:  that 
endless  expanse  of  gray  sea  and  sky,  misty 
at  the  remotest  edge,  mysterious;  the  long, 
thin  line  of  ghost-white  surf  forming  contin- 
ually down  on  the  skirt  of  the  tide,  and 
breaking  with  a  hoarse  sigh. 

Now  Legrand  and  old  Drew,  still  talk- 
ing about  the  flats  that  ought  positively, 
said  the  one  with  animation — or  need  not. 


the  other  still  modcratelv  maintained,  to 
be  furnished  with  buoys,  walked  off  to  the 
end  of  the  piazza  on  their  way  to  the 
Gleam.  Streatham  looked  after  them,  un- 
certain if  he  must  go  too,  knowing  Legrand 
would  want  him  to  help  hoist  the  sail — 
when  Haidee  appeared  in  her  proper  pretty 
yachting  suit,  her  sensible  wrap  over  her  arm. 

"  Let  us  take  a  lot  of  cushions,"  she  said, 
and  Streatham  stepped  inside  to  strip  the 
couch  of  as  much  as  he  could  carry.  "  And 
a  lot  of  these,"  added  Haidee,  who  had  fol- 
lowed, filling  her  hands  with  things  from 
the  half-dismantled  dinner-table. 

''Aren't  you  coming,  Colina?"  she  asked 
her  sister,  and  at  the  latter's  negative  gave 
an  idea  that  she  would  have  endeavored  to 
express  disappointment  had  there  been 
more  time  to  spare.  "Well,  good-by,  dear. 
No  doubt  we  shall  get  becalmed,  and  then 
you  will  be  glad  you  are  not  with  us.  Come 
on,  John — Leopold  hates  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing. Don't  get  lonesome,  baby  dear.  But 
you  won't;  you  never  do — do  you?  You 
have  that  horrid  French  book  you  are  so 
devoted  to — how  can  you  read  it? — Shall 
we  take  the  guitar,  John?" 

"By  all  means  I"  He  picked  up  the 
bedizened  thing  by  the  neck,  and  loaded 
himself  with  that  besides  the  half-dozen 
cushions  he  carried. 

"Well,  good-by,  Colina." 

"I  wish  you  a  good-evening,  Mrs. 
Legrand." 

"Good-by.  Don't  be  gone  all  night!" 
Colina  kissed  Haidee's  cheek  and  Haidee 
kissed  hers. 

As  the  lovers  disappeared  around  the  cor- 
ner, the  sea  dropped  into  a  colder  grayness. 

Mrs.  Legrand  sat  a  time  as  they  had  left 
her.  Then  she  got  up  and  trailed  her  white 
draperies  to  the  end  of  the  piazza,  from 
which  she  could  see  the  Gleam. 

Legrand  and  Drew  w^ere  already  on 
board,  and  the  sail  had  been  shaken  out. 
Haidee  and  Streatham  were  w^aiting  for 
Legrand  to  fetch  them  in  the  tender.  Ah, 
old  Drew  was  helping  with  the  sail.  She 
heard  the  ropes  creak  in  the  blocks,  the 
hoops  scrape  up  the  mast ;  a  cloud  of  canvas 
spread  with  faint  thunder  across  the  sky 
and  caught  the  yellow  light. 

Haidee  and  John  still  waited  to  be 
fetched;  they  stood  side  by  side  on  the  end 
of  the  little  floating-stage,  the  cushions  in 
a  heap  beside  them. 
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Colina  turned  away,  went  back  to  the 
hammock,  picked  up  her  book,  found  her 
place — then  tossed  it  down  and  went  again 
to  the  end  of  the  piazza.  The  sail  was  taut, 
the  boom  swung  gently  from  side  to  side. 
Legrand  was  pulling  for  shore.  John  was 
gathering  up  his  cushions. 

''Wait  for  me!"  screamed  Colina. 
Everyone  turned  around  to  look  at  her. 
**I  want  to  come  too!" 

She  fairly  ran  into  the  house,  calling  out 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  for  one  Delphine  to 
bring  her  cloak:  At  once!  her  long  last 
year's  opera-cloak  with  the  fur !  Miss  Pearl 
appeared  in  a  door  to  ask  if  she  were  gone 
mad;  a  maid  in  another  door  to  inquire 
more  closely  what  Madame  desired.  Co- 
lina snatched  her  cloak  at  last  from  the 
maid's  hands  and  ran  out  with  it,  hobbling 
because  her  high-heeled  shoes  in  the  haste 
she  made  turned  under  her  feet. 

She  caught  up  with  the  little  party  as 
Haidee  was  being  helped  into  the  topply 
tender.  She  was  laughing,  and  limping, 
and  breathing  hard.  ''I  didn't  want  to  be 
left,  after  all!"  she  cried.  "You  looked  so 
festive  going  off  like  that,  taking  every  one 
of  the  cushions — and  the  guitar!  I  cast  my 
lot  with  my  cushions!" 

She  was  handed  into  the  boat.  ''Ex- 
cuse me,'"  she  said,  as  they  pushed  off, 
"my  shoes  are  full  of  sand!"  She  held  an 
absurd  little  black  satin  shoe  over  the  gun- 
wale, shaking  it  well. 

"There  is  nothing  like  appropriate!" 
remarked  her  husband,  with  a  nod  toward 
the  pale  pink  brocade  of  her  cloak. 

"That? — Oh,  it  will  be  warm  enough. 
I  used  to  wear  it  in  midwinter,  with  bare 
shoulders!" 

They  came  alongside  the  Gleam.  In  get- 
ting on  board,  Mrs.  Legrand  tripped  in  her 
long  gown,  her  shoe  came  off  again.  She 
laughed  outright  then,  and  sat  down  hold- 
ing into  view  a  webby  stocking-foot.  It 
was  the  old  man  came  to  her  assistance. 
He  picked  up  the  shoe,  and  with  a  sweet 
old  smile,  a  clumsiness  full  of  natural  com- 
pliment, fitted  it  to  the  childish  foot. 

'"Tain't  very  big!"  he  said,  and  looked 
up  wi  th  a  sort  of  fatherly  tenderness  at  the  ex- 
quisite lady  so  extraordinarily  equipped  for 
seafaring.  He  thought  she  was  dressed  as 
city  ladies  dress  for  a  ball;  he  did  not  dream 
of  quarrelling,  from  any  sense  of  the  fitting, 
with  his  privilege  of  seeing  such  a  pretty  sight. 


"What  a  heavenly  evening!"  sighed 
Colina,  looking  up  into  the  deep,  faint- 
colored  sky. 

Two  gulls  were  sailing  overhead;  their 
brazen  calls  turned  to  silver  down  the 
peaceful  air. 

Miss  Pearl  was  shaking  her  handker- 
chief from  an  upper  window. 

A  steady  breeze  that  gave  no  edge  to  the 
air  breathed  from  the  west.  The  stately 
little  Gleam  drew  up  the  stream;  the  cockle- 
shell moored  in  her  place  dwindled  to  a 
small  white  dot,  melted  out  of  sight. 

The  sailors  did  not  at  once  dispose 
themselves  about  the  boat,  each  for  his 
greatest  comfort  and  pleasure.  All  sat  de- 
cently in  the  cockpit  for  a  while,  keeping 
the  conversation  or  the  silences  common. 

Legrand,  stripped  of  his  coat,  stood  at 
the  helm  with  his  eagle  eye  ahead;  favor- 
ing by  his  attitude  an  idea  that  he  exag- 
gerated to  himself  the  weight  of  his  respon- 
sibilities, in  such  a  boat  as  the  Gleam.  The 
innocent  face  of  the  old  Captain  looked  a 
shade  ironical  as  he  vratched  his  host 
sweating  over  his  tasks  of  a  steersman, 
while  he,  Joshua  Drew,  leaned  back  at  his 
ease  with  the  pipe  he  had  faithfully  returned 
to,  his  cigar  finished. 

For  the  first,  everyone  but  the  two  cap- 
tains— who  minded  their  own  concerns, 
and  when  they  spoke,  spoke  solidly  of  boat- 
building, tides,  and  buoys — watched  the 
shifting  shores,  the  faded  clouds  of  the  west ; 
and  in  speaking,  broke  silence  but  to  praise 
the  beauty  of  this  and  that.  Colina  hung 
perilously  over  the  side,  trying  to  reach  the 
water;  crying  out  when  it  dashed  up  her 
sleeve,  patting  herself  dry  with  her  square 
inch  of  pocket-handkerchief.  Gradually 
the  silence  of  enjoyment  fell  on  the  com- 
pany, sitting  with  uplifted  faces.  The 
Gleam  skimmed  the  calm  flood  with  the 
ease  of  a  strong-winged  creature;  the 
shores  glided  by  dreamlike  sweet;  the  sum- 
mer air  smelt  so  good,  of  salt-marsh  and 
hay-field  mingled.  All  encouraged  a 
drowsy  mood.  And  the  darkness  was  com- 
ing on. 

"Won't  you  sing  something?"  said 
Streatham  to  the  girl  of  his  heart,  speaking 
low,  that  his  sudden  man-voice  should  not 
wound  the  beautiful  silence  too  harshly. 

"  Yes — do  sing,  Haidee,"  cheerily  chimed 
in  Legrand,  whose  clear  Greek  face  en  sil- 
houette against  the  sky  was  finer  now  than 
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by  a  belter  light.  "  Sing  us  that  Httle  thing 
— you  know — "Tis  then  that  most  I  love 
thee!'" 

''Oh,  I  could  not  sing  that  to-night. 
I  will  sing  'Guie  Nacht,''  if  you  wish." 

Streatham  had  given  her  the  guitar. 
She  touched  it,  and  after  a  horrified  gasy), 
began  to  twist  and  tighten  and  test  the 
strings  that  the  evening  air  had  been  play- 
ing its  tricks  with. 

She  at  last  considered  the  instrument  in 
tune,  and  sang  ''Gute  Nacht''  to  the  first 
stars.  Her  voice  was  true;  night  and  sea 
silence  and  love  lent  it  a  charm  it  had  per- 
haps scarcely  possessed  in  the  school-parlor 
where  it  became  practised.  She  broke  off 
at  the  latter  half  of  the  second  verse,  the 
unmanageable  strings  requiring  her  further 
attention. 

"Now  sing  "Tis  then  that  most  I  love 
thee!'  Haidee,"  demanded  Legrand  again. 
"The  Captain  and  I  have  a  sneaking  pref- 
erence for  English!" 

"Oh,  no,  please!  Not  that  to-night," 
said  Haidee.  "Shall  I  sing  'Regrets,' 
John?" 

"If  you  please." 

The  strings  were  brought  up  to  pitch 
and  "Regrets"  was  half  sung.  Before  the 
end  Haidee  put  down  the  guitar,  saying, 
"It  is  no  use.  They  will  not  stay  screwed 
up!"  and  the  guitar  was  let  lie  without  one 
dissenting  voice. 

Legrand  gave  Drew  the  helm  while  he 
lighted  the  swinging  lamp  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal cabin;  its  smoky  spark  was  reflected  in 
a  row  of  glasses  clinking  faintly  in  the  rack. 

The  Gleam  was  making  the  islands  in  the 
bay;  lights  twinkled  in  the  shore  houses. 
Now  the  little  craft  came  by  the  light-house 
at  the  end  of  the  long  peninsula.  She 
turned,  graceful  and  light  as  a  swallow,  to 
double  the  headland,  and  was  out  in  the 
open  sea. 

It  seemed  a  different  world  at  once,  all 
away  from  homely  human  things — a  lonely, 
pure,  solemn  world,  more  beautiful  to  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  to  the  body  more  disquiet- 
ing. The  sea  ran  heavier,  the  wind  came 
freer,  the  air  smelt  more  solely  of  the  brine. 
The  Gleam  bent  over  on  her  side  and  cut  the 
waves  with  little  shivering  plunges  that  sent 
the  spray  flying.  The  women  cried  out 
with  delight  or  alarm,  one  could  scarcely  tell 
which;  they  said  it  was  delight,  and  made 
without  delay  for  the  higher  gunwale. 


"Can  you  swim?"  asked  Mrs.  Legrand 
of  the  old  Captain,  with  a  nervous  little 
laugh. 

"I  can,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man,  "but 
I  ain't  been  into  the  water  nigh  forty  year. 
It  used  to  make  my  skin  itch.  But  I  guess 
I  shouldn't  think  so  much  of  that  if  we  was 
to  get  upset." 

"Because  my  husband  can't.  Isn't  it 
reckless  of  him  to  take  me  out,  and  not 
able  to  swim  a  stroke!  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst  I  shall  have  to  rely  on  you, 
Captain  Drew.  Oh!  Leopold,  make  her 
sit  up  straight   in  the  water!" 

The  Gleam  righted  herself  by  an  inch  or  so. 

"Well,  ye  may  rely  on  me,  ma'am," 
chuckled  the  Captain,  "  if  ye  ain't  got  any 
better  chance.  All  ye  must  do  is  just  not 
grip  me  by  the  neck.  The  way  to  do  is  just 
let  yourself  lie  easy,  easy  in  the  water  and 
not  be  afeared,  and  let  the  one  who's  a-sav- 
ing  ye  tow  ye  along  by  the  hair." 

"I  can  swim!"  said  Haidee. 

"You!  you  won't  have  to!"  said  Co- 
lina;  and  without  questioning  such  an  evi- 
dent proposition,  Haidee  turned  to  ask  the 
athletic  John,  "What  is  the  farthest  you 
ever  swam?" 

"Three  miles,  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
to  see  if  that  story  of  Leander  could  be 
trusted." 

"How  glorious!" 

"Why  are  we  all  talking  of -drowning  ?  " 
asked  Colina,  with  a  little  shiver. 

"Who  is?"  retorted  her  husband,  and 
Colina  laughed  and  shook  out  her  fluffy 
opera-cloak,  and  folded  herself  in  it  from 
neck  to  feet. 

After  a  moment  she  had  become  used  to 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  boat,  and  forgot- 
ten its  horror;  with  motions  half  free,  half 
timid  still,  she  climbed  on  the  seat,  thence 
to  the  deck;  she  reached  the  mast  and 
stood  leaning  against  it,  watching  the  dip- 
ping bow. 

Her  leaving  the  rest  seemed  to  be  a  signal 
that  the  lovers  too  might  retire  from  the 
general  company.  Streatham  dived  into 
the  cabin  and  brought  up  a  wooden  ar- 
rangement, something  like  a  steamer -chair 
without  legs,  that  sat  on  the  deck  secure. 
He  dragged  out  the  leathern  cushion  from 
one  of  the  cabin  seats  and  laid  it  over  the 
frame;  on  top  of  that  he  ordered  the  cush- 
ions brought  from  the  house.  Upon  these 
Haidee  reclined,  hugged  in  her  wrap  and 
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tucked  in  a  rug.  Streatham  lay  down  be- 
side her,  and  after  half  a  dozen  matches 
wasted,  lighted  a  cigarette.  He  called  out 
presently,  "Mrs.  Legrand,  shall  I  arrange 
you  a  seat?" 

She  turned  to  them  and  came  a  step 
nearer.  She  had  brought  no  hat;  the  wind 
had  done  extravagantly  to  hei*  hair.  "No, 
I  thank  you.  I  like  to  stand  where  I  am. 
When  the  boat  is  behind  me,  I  can  see  noth- 
ing but  sea  and  sky.  It  gives  such  a  weird 
sensation!  One  might  be  quite  alone  in  the 
world." 

She  went  back  to  her  post.  Her  hus- 
band, when  he  was  about  to  change  the 
course  of  the  boat,  shouted  to  her  to  come 
aft;  but  she,  grown  reckless,  called  back 
thanks,  and  when  the  sail  veered,  caught  at 
the  mast  to  steady  herself. 

The  sky  seemed  very  light  for  the  hour 
it  was,  the  stars  dim.  Suddenly  Colina 
cried  earnestly,  "  What  is  that  ?  Oh,  a  ship 
on  fire!"  After  a  second  all  laughed,  and 
someone  said  it  was  the  moon. 

It  spread  itself  to  a  broad  crimson  fan, 
appearing  like  a  stranger  in  the  unfamiliar 
color;  it  lifted  itself,  a  hot  cannon-ball.  Its 
color,  after  a  little,  turned  to  a  dull  orange- 
gold;  the  crests  of  the  ripples  caught  a  re- 
flection of  it;  there  stretched  from  the  boat, 
over  the  black  sea  to  the  sky,  the  path  of 
shining  shavings  everyone  has  at  some  time 
w^ished  he  might  tread.  One  seemed,  while 
it  was  so  unradiant,  to  detect  better  the 
quality  of  the  moon.  Haidee  said  it  was 
made  of  yellow  quartz;  all  agreed  at  last 
to  some  one's  venture,  that  it  looked  like  a 
round  skin  full  of  milk. 

All  watched  the  moon  as  if  its  rising  had 
been  a  rite,  until  it  had  turned  more  or  less 
into  the  ordinary  luminary  last  seen  the 
night  before.  But  all  this  night  the  moon 
was  peculiarly  like  a  great  greenish  pearl 
rolling  through  an  enchanted  violet  atmos- 
phere. The  heavens  w^ere  full  of  diapha- 
nous vapor,  and  all  of  it  drinking  in  moon- 
shine, diffused  it  in  a  soft  milky  flood;  the 
sky  was  unusually  light. 

Mrs.  Legrand,  tottering  to  keep  her  foot- 
ing, came  aimlessly  aft;  then  went  bow 
again,  and  stood  a  moment;  then,  with  an 
effect  of  indecision,  came  aft  again. 

"Do  keep  quiet,  Colina!"  appealed 
Haidee.  "The  dew  makes  the  deck  slip- 
pery; my  heart  comes  in  my  mouth  at 
every  step  you  take." 


Colina  scrambled  down  into  the  cock- 
pit, sat  a  moment,  then  reached  for  the 
guitar.  With  her  hand  upon  the  screws, 
ready  to  remedy,  she  struck  a  tentative 
chord. 

Her  husband  gathered  in  his  breath 
through  his  teeth  as  in  pain,  and  ejaculated 
something  that  might  have  been  "Mercy!" 

"I  am  not  going  to,"  she  said,  readily 
putting  down  the  guitar,  that  shivered  and 
moaned  in  every  string.     After  a  moment, 
she    exclaimed,    plaintively,    "But    I    am 
cold!" 

It  might  have  been  sensed  by  a  stranger 
present,  that  Mrs.  Legrand  was  considered 
a  rather  trying  person;  in  the  moment  fol- 
lowing upon  her  remark,  the  acute  must 
have  detected  such  a  feeling  in  the  air, 
plain  as  if  it  had  been  a  smell. 

"Cold?  Why  don't  you  go  into  the 
cabin?"  asked  Legrand. 

"I  don't  want  to!  I  should  feel  the  mo- 
tion at  once;  it  would  make  me  sick!" 

"Any  superfluous  WTaps  on  board?"  in- 
quired Legrand. 

"Here,  Colina!  Take  this!"  said  Hai- 
dee, "I  can  do  without  it!" 

"My  dear  girl,  you  will  catch  cold  your- 
self!" murmured  Streatham. 

"There  are  my  oilskins  in  the  cabin," 
said  Legrand. 

"Won't  ye  have  my  pea-jacket?  Do!" 
urged  the  Captain.  "  I  don't  need  it — hon- 
est.   I  put  it  on  jest  for  convenience." 

Colina,  who  was  sitting  beside  him, 
laughed  confidentially  in  his  ear,  not  with- 
out giving  the  benefit  of  her  words  to  the 
others,  too.  "No — no!  A  thousand  thanks. 
I  am  all  right.  This  thing  is  pretty  warm. 
I  used  to  wear  it  at  parties  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  low  neck,  short  sleeves!  — 
But  they  wouldn't  let  me  play  with  the 
guitar!" 

She  got  up  and  climbed  across  the  deck 
again  with  her  exasperating  unsteadiness 
of  footing,  the  while  tail  of  her  gown  all 
limp  in  the  searching  sea-air. 

"Coming  about!"  shouted  Legrand. 
"Step  down  here,  Haidee!" 

"No,  thanks!"  came  her  fresh  young 
voice,  "  I  will  lie  flat.  The  boom  can  swing 
over  me!" 

"Just  as  you  please — but  I  am  going 
to  jibe.  Look  out  for  her,  Streatham!" 
The  boat  changed  her  course  with  a  jerk, 
the  spray  flew,  the  Gleam  shot  forward  like 
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an  arrow.  The  sound  of  the  sea  washing 
her  sides  came  louder.  The  moon  seemed 
to  have  made  a  bound  and  got  herself  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  sky. 

''Didn't  she  do  that  neatly!"  said  Le- 
grand,  with  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  where  is  our  shore?"  asked  Co- 
lina,  bewildered.  ''  Where  is  the  warm  bed 
I  was  hoping  to  get  into  by  and  by?" 

"Over  yon!  Ye  mustn't  look  where  ye 
thought  ye  saw  it  last.  Don't  ye  see  it  now  ? 
There's  your  house — all  lighted  up." 

"Oh,  how  far  we  have  come!  I  don't 
believe  we  can  ever  get  back!" 

"Now  keep  her  on  this  tack!"  said,  in 
her  privileged  peremptory  young  voice, 
Haidee,  whose  couch  had  been  conveyecl 
to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  and  who  was 
again  accommodated  in  it.  "Keep  her  so 
long  enough  for  me  to  finish  telling  John  a 
thing  I  was  in  the  middle  of  when  you 
shouted  '  Ship  ahoy ! ' — It  was  interesting,  I 
give  you  my  word.  We  positively  hated 
you  with  your  'Ship  ahoy!'" 

The  Gleam  sped  on  smoothly  through 
the  divine  night.  There  was  almost  com- 
plete stillness  on  her  deck.  The  two  sea- 
lovers  spoke  more  and  more  rarely;  they 
had  exhausted  ever}^  circumstance  of  the 
building  of  the  boat,  the  possibilities  of  her 
broad  sail,  her  light  hull;  they  gave  them- 
selves over  to  enjoying  her  performance — 
her  maker  no  doubt  even  more  than  his 
guest.  The  lovers  of  one  another  spoke 
in  whispers.  Mrs.  Legrand,  uncompan- 
ioned,  stood  at  the  mast;  the  wind  flew 
back,  faintly  flapping,  in  its  folds,  the  su- 
perfluous fulness  of  her  pale  cloak.  Sud- 
denly, she  sang;  her  voice  drifted  back  to 
the  others,  that  high  heart-felt  minor  voice 
of  hers,  too  seldom  heard  of  late,  for  she  de- 
clined perversely  to  sing  when  asked. 

Haidee  continued  whispering  to  John; 
but,  at  a  random  answer  he  gave,  stopped. 
It  must  be  he  was  listening  to  Colina. 
True,  it  could  hardly  be  avoided.  Then 
she  listened  too,  envying  her  sister  perhaps 
for  a  moment — until  she  had  reflected  on 
the  possibilities  of  her  own  voice  under  ex- 
pensive tuition. 

Now  Colina  strayed  through  various 
lately  learned  compositions,  back  to  the 
simpler  songs  of  her  girlhood ;  she  sang  her 
artless  love  of  a  sailor  laddie.  Haidee 
called  out,  "Oh,  don't  sing  any  more  like 
that,  Colina!    Your  voice  has  such  a  wild 


ring  mixed  with  the  sea-sound.  It  is  like  a 
mermaid  on  a  rock,  combing  her  hair  and 
scenting  a  wreck!" 

"Now  that  I  have  got  started,"  Colina 
called  back  in  a  singing  tone,  "I  can't  stop 
myself!  You  ought  to  have  complained 
before."  But  she  sang  more  quietly  after 
that,  just  for  herself,  it  was  plain. 

Only  Streatham,  who  was  nearest  her, 
caught,  through  the  murmur  of  Haidee's 
confidences,  now  renewed,  the  words  of  her 
last  song: 

When  comes  the  fearful  hour  that  I  must  die, 
Remember,  Lord,  how  pitiful  I  was! 

I  never  meant  to  hurt  a  thing — not  I, 

The  creatures  that  I  spared  will  plead  my  cause. 

Then  slay  me  softly,  make  me  not  to  be, 
As  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  drop  of  light 

Fall  from  among  the  still  stars  silently 

And  cease  upon  the  breathless  summer  night! 

a  song  suggested  by  those  peaceful  faint 
stars,  no  doubt,  one  of  which  every  now 
and  then  dropped  so  affectingly.  When 
she  had  finished  there  was  total  silence  on 
the  Gleam  for  a  moment. 

"Don't  you  think  I  was  right?"  asked 
Haidee,  in  a  low  tone,  of  John.  "  Oh,  the 
wretch!  he  hasn't  heard  a  syllable!" 

"I  could  not  help  trying  to  follow  the 
words  of  that  song,"  said  Streatham. 
"They  started  out  to  be  amusing.  What 
an  unusual  voice  she  has!" 

"CoKna!"  called  Haidee,  "won't  you 
come  and  sit  with  us?" 

"No,  thanks,  dear!  I  like  it  here!"  sang 
back  Mrs.  Legrand,  and  presently  bundled 
herself  small,  and  lay  down  near  the  mast, 
with  her  face  to  the  moon,  her  back  to  the 
company. 

And  the  Gleam  cut  swiftly  through  a 
world  like  a  dream  world. 

She  might  have  been  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  at  any  time  of  the  world,  thought 
Colina,  looking  about  a  moment  before 
shutting  her  eyes.  In  the  half  light  one 
could  not  seize  the  detail  of  the  fin-de-siecle 
costumes  and  appointments  on  board.  The 
old  eternal  sea — the  old  eternal  sky!  The 
Gleam  a  mere  little  point  in  time  and  space ; 
to  think  it  so  small  made  one's  self  seem 
proportionately  small;  troubles  dwindled 
wonderfully  in  importance.  The  clapping 
of  the  sea  on  the  bows  was  lulling,  and  the 
long  hush  of  the  dissolving  foam.  Mrs. 
Legrand   hoped   to   sleep   now   until   she 
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should  hear  them  talking  excitedly  of  catch- 
ing the  moorings. 

''Why,"  asked  Haidee  of  her  John 
Streatham,  suddenly,  after  a  lapse  in  their 
murmured  conversation,  during  which  she 
had  wondered  what  had  been  some  of  the 
hundred  things  she  had  meant  to  remember 
to  ask  him  when  they  next  had  good  leisure 
together;   ''why  don't  you  like  Colina?" 

"I? — Mrs.  Legrand?"  said  Streatham, 
slowly.  ''What  a  question!  Of  course  I 
like  her! — I  should  be  likely  to  like  your 
sister,  in  any  case." 

"No!  you  don't  like  her.  I  have  noticed 
it  again  and  again.  You  are  as  stiff  .and 
formal  with  her  now  as  on  the  first  day. 
If  she  were  not  my  sister,  I  should  almost 
think  you  couldn't  bear  her.  I  have  never 
spoken  of  this  because  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  very  idea  pained  me.  And 
she  is  so  sweet!  She  is  so  really  sweet  to 
one  who  knows  her  well.  All  that  funny 
little  manner  of  hers  means  nothing.  She 
has  been  so  petted  and  spoiled  by  every- 
body, she  has  fallen  into  that  way.  And 
her  life  has  made  her  worldly.  But  she  is 
under  it  all  awfully  good  and  dear." 

"  Of  course  she  is!  Who  questions  it  ?  I 
hope  a  city  life  will  not  make  you  like  that, 
though — that  is  all.  Though  I  like  her — 
take  that  for  granted!  it  goes  as  a  matter 
of  course — I  prefer  you  to  be  as  you  are 
now.  I  should  hardly  know  you  had  been 
through  a  city  season;  you  have  kept  your 
fresh  country  sweetness.  Life  has  not 
spoiled  you,  dearest;  I  hardly  think  it  can. 
I  myself  like  a  woman  to  be  very  innocent 
and  clear  and  above  question  in  every  word 
and  act.  Women  can't  be  too  innocent  and 
simply  sweet.  Where  shall  we  poor  bad 
men  go  to  be  elevated  and  refreshed  when 
all  the  women  smoke  cigarettes  and  have 
read  the  same  things  we  have,  and  can  see 
both  points  in  a  joke  a  double  entente?^' 

"  But  you  are  good  yourself,  John — just 
as  good  as  I !  You  can  elevate  me,  rather 
than  I  you!" 

"Don't  be  silly,  darling.  I  am  not  good, 
of  course;  men  are  not  good — though  they 
ought  to  be,  just  as  much  as  women.  But 
I  have  enough  sense  to  adore  goodness  in 
women — in  you,  dear.  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  to  see  you  grow  more  like  Mrs.  Le- 
grand, though  I  have  every  good  feeling 
toward  her,  and  all  respect.  She  is  not  to 
blame!    It  is  simply  demoralizing  to  lead 


the  life  she  leads! — That  boudoir  of  hers  in 
town!  I  can  no  more  breathe  in  it  than  I 
could  shut  up  in  a  jewel-box!  Those  walls 
of  padded  satin — the  smell  of  those  vile  Jap- 
anese gums  she  keeps  burning,  the  litter  on 
everything  of  fantastic,  useless  things,  the 
crowd  of  exotics,  when  there  are  people  who 
starve !  The  uselessness  of  the  whole  thing ! 
And  the  life  of  a  fashionable  woman  is  just 
the  same  thing  over,  only  it  is  events  instead 
of  things;  the  uselessness  of  it!  And  over 
its  idleness,  its  unwholesomeness,  at  last 
the  trail  of  the  serpent — yes — yes — for  if  a 
woman  pays  its  weight  in  gold  for  a  gown 
to  be  admired  in,  be  sure  she  will  be  ad- 
mired! Oh,  if  she  cares  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  there  are  plenty,  idle  as  she  is,  ready 
to  give  it  her;  and  if  she  has  nothing  else  to 
live  for,  no  interest,  nothing!  she  is  sure  to 
care  for  it.  It  is  like  pepper,  I  suppose,  if 
you  have  lost  your  healthy  appetite.  And 
what  is  admiration,  that  sort  of  admiration, 
from  the  sort  who  offer  it?  I  know  the 
kind!  Sickening  old  fellows,  old  beaux 
with  dyed  hair,  giving  themselves  the  air  of 
great  men  of  the  world,  who  treat  women 
like  babies;  and  bare-faced  young  fools, 
fresh  from  the  classics  and  college  clubs, 
who  appoint  married  women  to  the  honor 
of  being  their  Egeria,  their  guardian  angel; 
then  there  are  the  others,  the  w^orst  of  all! 
It  begins  with  flattery — it  ends  with  dubi- 
ous flirtation " 

"Hold  on,  John!  How  you  run  on — I 
don't  half  follow  you.  You  exaggerate 
frightfully.  How  bitter  you  are!  You  as- 
tonish me.  Why,  one  might  think  CoHna 
was  anything  from  what  you  say!" 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  of  her,  of  course. 
Who  was  thinking  of  her? — but  of  fash- 
ionable women  in  general.  What  I. say  is 
true  of  a  great  many." 

"Well,  don't  talk  like  that— that  is  all  I 
ask.  Poor  Colina  means  no  more  harm 
than  a  lamb ;  all  she  tries  to  do  is  to  amuse 
herself  a  little  to  make  time  pass.  One 
ought  to  make  allowances  for  her — she  is 
not  very  happy,  poor  girl,  I  am  more  and 
more  sure  of  that." 

"Why  is  she  not?"  he  asked,  with  as  it 
seemed  uncalled-for  sternness.  "She  has 
everything  she  can  possibly  want,  and  every- 
thing her  own  way  —  always.  She  gets 
everything  as  soon  as  she  thinks  to  try " 

"  Yes,  I  know.    But  you  know  as  well  as 
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''Leopold.  1  understand.  What  then? 
She  married  him,  did  she  not?"  in  a  tone 
that  impHed  his  standing  on  high  moral 
ground  to  make  this  interrogation. 

''Oh,  I  know.  But  I  shouldn't  like  it 
myself."  After  a  moment's  silence,  "He 
is  horrid! — I  can't  bear  to  be  with  him 
when  you  others  are  not  there." 

"Why?"  came  his  voice  on  the  very 
heels  of  hers. 

"Oh,  nothing.  He  has  always  been  as 
nice  as  he  knows  how  to  me.  But  he  is  so 
silly,  with  his  compliments.  I  would  not 
sing  the  song  he  asked  for  to-night,  did  you 
notice? — You  must  like  Colina,  John!" 

"  But  I  do !  Upon  my  word.  Indeed,  I 
have  nothing  against  Mrs.  Legrand,  ex- 
cept—  "  and  bringing  his  face  nearer  to  one 
of  the  cushions  she  lay  upon,  he  laughed 
dryly,  "except  this  essence,  this  sachet  she 
uses  so  perpetually.  These  cushions  are 
full  of  it." 

"  No ! — Are  they  ?  I  can't  smell  it.  Are 
they,  truly?  Just  from  her  head  having 
lain  against  them!  What  a  keen  sense  of 
smell  you  must  have! — Well,  it  is  delicious; 
I  adore  perfumes." 

"You  don't  wear  them,  I  notice." 

"  Father  never  would  let  me.  Colina  has 
worn  that  same  scent  for  years,  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  mean  to  adopt  a  per- 
fume too  some  day." 

"Don't,  or  at  least  not  this  one." 

"Is  it  possible  you  really  object  to  it? 
It  seems  to  me  so  good!" 

"It  insists  so  on  itself " 

"How  a  perfume  takes  you  back  to 
places  and  circumstances — have  you  no- 
ticed?" and  Haidee  exploited  the  old  idea 
of  connection  between  perfumes  and  mem- 
ories. 

"Haidee,"  said  Streatham,  in  a  deliber- 
ate, collected  voice,  when  she  had  finished 
— and  she  knew  at  once  he  was  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  perfumes;  "there  is 
something  I  have  always  meant  to  tell  you. 
This  seems  to  me  a  good  time,  in  connec- 
tion with  what  we  were  saying  a  little  while 
ago.  You  asked  why  I  disliked  Mrs.  Le- 
grand. Now,  it  is  quite  as  I  said — I  do  not 
dislike  her.  But  if  I  were  in  a  mood  to 
make  a  joke,  I  should  say  I  loved  her — for 
refusing  me  some  years  ago." 

"What  is  that  you  say ?— Colina ? " 
asked  Haidee,  "refusing  you  w^hat?" 

"Refusing  to  marry  me,  the  year  before 


her  marriage.  How  long  ago  it  seems!  I 
did  not  even  know  of  your  existence  then." 

"You  and  Colina? — How  absurd! — 
Why,  I  can't  believe  it! — You  and  Colina!" 

"  No,  that  is  not  it  at  all.  It  was  just  I — 
I  who  was  in  love  with  her.  She  simply 
refused  me." 

"  Colina  ?— W^hy  did  she  do  that?  Why 
did  she  refuse  you? — You  and  Colina!" 

"Dear  girl!  Oughtn't  I  to  have  told 
you?  Are  you  sorry,  or  angry? — I  didn't 
want  to!  I  did  it  because  it  seemed  to  me 
honorable — and  I  was  afraid  someone  else 
might  tell  you;  Leopold,  for  instance,  with 
his  genius  for  innuendo,  or  Colina  herself 
some  day,  later  on.  It  was  so  long  ago,  you 
cannot  care!  And  I  had  never  seen  you 
then " 

"Were  you — were  you  very  much  in  love 
with  her?" 

"What  should  you  like  me  to  say,  dear- 
est? Would  it  seem  to  you  to  argue  well 
for  my — my  good  taste,  to  say  the  least,  to 
make  light  of  it,  because  its  day  is  past? 
On  one  head  you  can  rest  secure.  She 
treated  me  as  badly  as  possible — and  gave 
me  as  many  reasons  for  hating  the  thought 
of  her  as  she  very  well  could " 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"Do  you  want  to  know?  It  is  mortify- 
ing to  me,  but  you  shall  hear  it  if  you 
want  to!" 

"I  do  want  to.    Tell  me  the  whole." 

"As  you  please,  then.  We  had  all  been 
invited  to  the  same  house  in  the  summer; 
we  three  and  several  more.  Legrand  was 
the  great  catch  in  those  days.  Colina — 
Miss  Vaughan — had  her  head  as  full  of 
him  as  the  others " 

"Mercy!  She  has  had  enough  of  him 
since!" 

"Well,  he  was  not  so  bad  in  those  days, 
though  I  never  understood  his  fascination. 
I  was  a  big  fool  of  a  boy,  I  suppose,  and 
full  of  myself;  in  spite  of  all  his  money  and 
good  looks  and  successes,  I  never  looked 
upon  him  as  a  serious  rival — till  I  found 
she  had  been  flirting  with  me  for  his  bene- 
fit. I  suppose  all  is  fair  in  love.  I  w^as  a 
sort  of — what  would  you  call  it  ?  She  pre- 
tended to  tolerate  me,  to  hurry  him  on " 

"Ugh!  how  disgusting! — how  loath- 
some!— Don't  tell  me  any  more." 

"I  have  felt  low  enough  in  telling  so 
much,  be  a^ssured." 

There  was  silence  on  the  Gleam.     Le- 
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grand  was  heard,  in  the  far  distance  as  it 
seemed,  addressing  Drew.  ''Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  her  on  the  whole?" 

Drew  said  she  did  nicely  on  such  a  night 
as  that.  But  he  didn't  know  about  trusting 
her  in  rough  weather;  her  sail  was  too  big 
and  her  body  too  slightly  built.  Said  Le- 
grand,  emphatically,  "We  will  make  an- 
other trial  of  her  together  in  half  a  gale  I" 

Drew's  voice  was  heard  droning  on  about 
one  Little  Kate,  of  his  own  younger  days, 
built  just  as  the  gallant  Gleam  was  not;  it 
appeared  from  his  words  she  had  been  a 
nonpareil.  Legrand  pished  and  poohed, 
and  used  the  word  old-fashioned. 

Mrs.  Legrand  lay  in  a  soft  furry  heap, 
with  her  face  to  the  moonlight.  A  tear 
shone  on  her  underlid.  At  a  sudden  insig- 
nificant lurch  of  the  boat  she  had  started 
in  a  fright  from  her  doze;  then  relieved  at 
finding  herself  quite  secure,  had  composed 
herself  again  and  closed  her  eyes.  Her  im- 
agination had  gone  on  from  the  point  of  the 
lurch  to  weave — to  weave  a  fancy  of  fate. 
She  had  fallen  overboard,  without  anyone 
noticing  it.  The  Gleam  had  passed  farther 
on  her  glittering  way,  indifferent.  She, 
Colina,  had  cried  out,  and  her  voice  been 
taken  for  a  gull!  The  lovers  had  continued 
whispering;  her  husband  and  the  good  old 
man  talking  their  tiresome  talk  larded  with 
those  affected  nautical  expressions,  "  Belay- 
ing-pins!  Water-w^ayl  Hard-a-leei"  while 
she  quietly  drowned.  And  with  an  un- 
biassed eye  she  had  reviewed  all  the  people 
who  might  be  supposed  interested  in  her 
life  or  death;  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
when  the  great  news  spread,  no  one  would 
be  madly  and  particularly  sorry.  Yet  how 
much  she  had  been  loved  in  her  life,  how 
flattered,  how  spoiled!  What  adoring 
things  had  been  said  to  her'  But  if  she 
were  drowned  at  this  point  of  her  story,  no 
one  w^ould  be  fittingly  afflicted — and  she 
so  pretty  yet,  and  still  young.  And  oh,  my 
God,  my  God,  what  life  might  have  been! 
So  far,  nothing  worth  the  while,  all  the  good 
happiness  in  the  future.  The  one  to  feel 
her  lost  most,  she  concluded,  would  be  Mrs. 
Conrady,  a  scandal-mongering  old  person, 
once  a  woman  of  fashion,  now  paralytic  and 
hateful.  She  went  to  see  her  periodically, 
and  took  her  every  scrap  of  news  she  could 
gather,  because  no  one  else  w^ould,  and  the 
helpless  harpy  was  starving  for  gossip.  The 
reflection  brought  a  weak-minded  tear  to 


her  eye,  a  tear  of  lonesomeness  and  self- 
pity  in  which  the  moon  glassed  itself. 

Another  than  she  was  expressing  lone- 
someness,  but  not  by  tears. 

The  lovers  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail; 
as  the  boat  rolled  now  and  then  and  the  top 
of  the  mast  cut  a  zigzag  in  the  sky,  they 
could  hear  the  reefpoints  beating  faintly 
against  the  strained  canvas.  At  Haidee's 
long  silence,  Streatham  felt  for  her  hand; 
she  hid  it  away,  resisting,  but  he  found  il, 
took  it  without  a  word,  forced  it  and  held 
it  under  his  cheek,  from  time  to  time  press- 
ing it. 

''  You  needn't  do  that.  How  everything 
is  changed,"  she  said  in  a  dry-throated 
way,  taking  her  breath  between  the  words. 
''A  moment  ago  I  felt  so  rich!  I  would  not 
have  changed  my  circumstances  for  any- 
one's in  the  world.  I  thought  you  were  all 
mine.  Now,  I  feel  so  poor — dear  me!  so 
lonesome — so  lost!" 

"This  is  unjust,  Haidee.  It  is  unfair, 
unreasonable.  It  teaches  me  I  ought  only 
to  trust  you  sometimes,  when  it  seems  ex- 
pedient, and  take  my  chances.  What  is 
changed?" 

"Everything!  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
woman  you  had  ever  loved.  And  that  it 
should  be  Colina! — Colina!  She  is  so  in- 
finitely prettier  than  I — and  fascinating. 
Every  man  she  looks  at  she  can  make  fall 
in  love  with  her " 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  has  it ? 
— I  did  not  know  you  lived,  I  have  told 
you,  when  I  loved  her.  I  had  no  idea  she 
was  your  sister,  until  you  yourself  pre- 
sented us." 

"How  can  that  be?  Of  course  you 
knew!    You  must  have  known!" 

"No,  I  swear  to  you.  But  this  is  non- 
sense, it  is  degrading.  Why  should  I  have 
to  explain  ? — When  I  met  you  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  you  were  her  sister — or  is  it  pos- 
sible I  would  have  steered  clear  of  you. 
Your  names  are  different,  you  will  remem- 
ber  " 

"You  did  not  know!  And  we  are  so 
alike,  they  say,  only  I  black,  she  blonde — 
I  plump,  she  thin.  I  see — I  reminded  you 
of  her — that  was  why  you  cared  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me.  Everything  is  made  entirely 
clear  to  me,  I  assure  you.  And  I  used  to 
think  you  did  not  like  her — disapproved  of 
her;  I  think  I  hear  myself  wrestling  with 
you,  imploring  you  to  like  her!" 
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"Haidec,  this  is  not  like  your  dear  self. 
Do  believe  that  it  was  a  token  of  affection 
and  faith  in  you  that  I  should  tell  you.  I 
do  trust  you.  I  do  love  you.  You  know  it 
as  well  as  I.  You  never  doubt  it  for  a  sec- 
ond in  your  heart.    Why  torment  me?" 

''Oh,  if  I  could  believe  it!"  she  cried, 
feelingly.  "  But  it  is  as  if  you  didn't,  now 
— and  never  had.  I  can't  imagine  us  back 
to  an  hour  ago.  Oh,  how  horrible  it  is!" 
She  began  to  cry  softly,  unquellably. 

Legrand  got  an  impression  that  the  two 
were  laughing  together.  Drew  said,  *'The 
young  folks  are  having  a  good  time." 

Streatham  came  closer  to  her,  pouring 
forth  words  that  she  should  Ijave  found 
consoling.  She  let  him  take  both  her 
hands  at  last,  so  cold  with  her  emotion, 
and,  helplessly  feminine,  asked,  still  hic- 
coughing with  her  sobs,  ''Do  you  love  me 
as  much  as  you  did  her  ?  " 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing,  darling  one — 
one  cannot  compare  the  two  things.  This 
is  so  much  better.  She  was  like  a  knife  in 
my  heart,  always,  a  rankling,  feverish 
thing,  giving  me  no  rest  night  or  day.  I 
grew  such  a  passionate  fool  under  her  in- 
fluence. But  you — as  you  say  in  that  song 
you  sing,  ^Dii  hist  die  Ruh/' — Darling,  it  is 
well  for  a  man  to  love  you — as  well  as 
sweet!" 

" It  ts  a  better  way  of  love,  isn't  it,  dear? 
I  hope  it  is." 

"Thank  heaven  for  you,  dearest." 

"There — there!  Let  us  never  speak  of 
this  again.  I  believe  in  you — I  love  you. 
If  ever  you  betray  me  or  grow  tired  of  me, 
I  shall  die — that  is  all.  I  ought  never  in  the 
world  to  admit  such  a  thing — but  we  are 
telling  the  truth  to-night,  aren't  we? — 
There?  Now  no  more  about  it!  But  Co- 
lina  Legrand  will  never  be  the  same  to  me. 
I  am  glad  she  is  not  my  whole  sister.  I  shall 
go  home  just  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  shall  begin  making  arrangements  to- 
morrow." 

She  was  disentangling  herself  from  her 
wraps,  cramped  with  sitting  still;  also, 
changing  position  was  like  breaking  away 
from  old  conditions. 

Streatham  helped  her;  having  shaken 
themselves  out,  they  stood  erect  side  by 
side,  he  steadying  her  with  his  arm  slipped 
under  her  mantle.  They  looked  off  over 
the  moonlit  flood.  Each  felt  strongly  the 
wish  to  talk  on  at  once  naturallv  of  indiffer- 


ent matters,  yet  they  were  silent,  neither 
finding  the  right  thing  to  say.  After  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
Haidee  uttered  the  respectable  common- 
places,  "How  smooth  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is — and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  it — 
like  the  exterior  of  a  person.  But  think  for 
a  moment  what  is  under  it!  Lord,  I  can 
imagine  such  things!  But  we  shall  never 
know — unless  some  great  convulsion  takes 
place." 

Colina,  perhaps  disturbed  by  their  mov- 
ing, now  moved  too;  with  a  sigh,  only  half 
awake,  she  picked  herself  up  on  her  knees, 
and  lay  down  with  her  head  in  the  opposite 
direction,  nearer  them. 

Haidee  took  a  step  toward  her  and 
looked  down.  The  moonlight  lay  on  her; 
with  the  conscioiisness  withdrawn  from 
her  face,  the  desire  to  be  pretty  forgotten, 
those  deep  dimples  that  were  her  great 
weapon  smoothed  out — and  prone  like  that, 
and  hunched  and  chilly,  she  looked  surely 
not  a  formidable  rival.  Her  features  wore 
an  air  of  fatigue,  the  dissipations  of  the 
long  gay  season  had  w^orn  her  out.  She 
was  too  thin  in  these  days;  her  hand  thrown 
out  on  the  deck  looked  like  a  little  white 
claw  loaded  with  glittering  rings.  She  w^as 
curiously  pale  to  one  whose  eye  had  brood- 
ed on  Haidee's  richly  sun-tinted  cheek;  for 
always,  between  her  and  the  sun,  veil  or 
parasol  interposed.  Her  hair,  uncurled 
with  the  damp,  hung  untidily  all  about  her 
moon-bleached  face,  that  w^as  sad  in  its 
dreaming,  or  else  the  light  puzzled  and 
troubled  it;  her  eyebrows  w^ere  updrawn  a 
little  plaintively.  Streatham  turned  his 
back  on  her.  Haidee  continued  steadily 
gazing.  Was  this  truly  she  that  had  all 
things  her  way  in  ball-room  and  boudoir — 
this  insignificant  little  body,  in  her  out-of- 
place  finery,  a  long  melancholy  tatter  of 
lace  fluttering  in  the  wind  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  her  gown,  where  she  had  stepped  in 
her  flounce  ? 

Haidee  turned  from  lier,  too — and 
leaned  back  against  the  sail,  consciously 
well-grown  and  strong,  sunbrowned  and 
oval-cheeked.  Streatham  leaned  beside 
her.  "  When  we  get  home,  John,"  she  said, 
in  a  genial  daily  voice  that  had  satisfaction 
behind  it,  reasonable  hope  before,  "we  will 
ask  Leopold  for  something  hot  to  drink. 
Leopold  is  ahvays  gracious  to  such  a  re- 
quest -thank  Heaven  for  so  much!     It  is 
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beginning  to  be  chilly.  A  sail  is  always  too 
long  in  the  second  half " 

"  We  are  headed  for  home.  How  quickly 
we  go!    The  Gleatn  is  a  brick." 

''  Is  that  our  house,  that  tiny  black  square 
against  the  sky?  It  seems  still  frightfully 
far.  All  the  lights  have  been  put  out. 
Pearl  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  has  gone  to 
bed." 

They  looked  over  the  sea  with  unen- 
chanted  eyes.  They  had  been  out  long 
enough.  In  vain  the  moonbeams  wove 
delicate  silver  embroideries  in  the  clouds 
at  the  horizon  for  them  now;  in  vain  the 
broad  moonpath  danced  and  glittered,  in- 
viting their  fancies  to  roam.  The  night 
had  become  common.  Hot  drinks  and 
snug  beds,  and  all  the  comfortable  circum- 
stances of  shore  were  thought  of  with  a  sort 
of  affection. 

''Ain't  you  steering  a  mite  far  to  the 
left?"  came  Drew's  placid  voice;  "I  guess 
you  bel" 

Legrand  preserved  a  contemptuous  si- 
lence and  did  not  alter  the  Gleam's  course. 
"Ain't  you'd  better  push  the  helm  a  little 
mite  my  ways  ?  Guess  you  had.  It's  sort 
o'  kind  o'  resky  at  this  season  o'  year,  and 
this  time  o'  night  and  this  point  o'  tide,  to 
run  with  the  light  house  in  range  with 
Boots " 

"With  what?^^  whispered  Haidee,  frol- 
icsomely. 

"With  Boots!*'  whispered  Streatham. 

Haidee  found  a  sudden  light  mood.  In 
the  expression  of  her  light  moods  one  felt 
the  effect  on  her  of  companionship  with 
Colina;  the  playful  inconsequence  she  as- 
sumed was  in  unconscious  copy  of  her 
elder  sister. 

She  was  saying  a  teasing  thing  about 
Leopold  Legrand's  idea  of  his  duty  to  a 
sister-in-law,  when  her  laugh  was  cut  short. 

All  knew  with  a  jump  of  their  hearts  that 
something  had  happened.  Colina  leapt  to 
her  feet.  All  had  heard  that  crash — felt 
that  shock.  The  sail  was  acting  so  unex- 
plainably,  flapping  like  a  great  crazy  wing, 
swinging,  beating  about.  The  air  rang 
with  confused  cries  of  "What  is  it?" 
Streatham  was  caught  sight  of  in  the  omi- 
nous act  of  throwing  off  his  coat.  The  little 
Gleam  bent  over  on  her  white  side  like 
a  creature  mortally  wounded;  the  sail 
pitched  down  quicker  and  still  quicker, 
until  it  lay  flat  on  the  water.   Then  the  body 


of  the  boat  began  settling,  settling,  drawn 
down  by  the  sea.  There  came  the  mo- 
ment when  all  clinging  hands  must  let  go. 
And  the  moon  sailing  overhead,  unchanged 
— the  far  away,  comfortable  moon  of  ever}' 
night  that  shone,  too,  upon  the  napkins  for- 
gotten in  the  grass  by  the  careless  housewife. 

The  blood  in  Colina  Legrand's  brain 
stirred  through  its  atoms  with  such  effect, 
as  she  was  rising  through  the  water,  as  to 
offer  for  her  fugitive  contemplation  mo- 
ments when  she  had  been  doing  such  things 
on  shore,  as  go  to  the  dressmaker's  and 
look  over  sheaves  of  silk  and  satin  samples, 
discussing  prices  and  manners  of  making. 
There  had  been  sunshine;  she  had  been 
alive,  with  a  chance,  if  she  never  put  foot 
in  a  boat,  to  live  till  she  was  an  old,  old 
w^oman.    Now,  this. 

As  she  reached  the  surface,  she  began  to 
struggle  again  to  keep  there.  No  use.  It 
is  stronger  than  one's  self,  this  will  that 
imposes  on  one  to  die,  that  pushes  one  un- 
der, Hke  a  great  hand  dealing  with  a  kitten. 
The  water  washed  over  her  eyes  again,  she 
breathed  in  the  bitter  sea.  With  her 
strength,  her  senses  mercifully  were  leaving 
her.  Her  head,  drawn  back  with  a  cramp, 
shone  for  a  moment  still  under  the  veil  of 
water,  the  ghostly  face  began  receding  to 
the  black  sea-depths,  when  at  a  touch,  a 
touch  in  the  dark,  all  her  consciousness  re- 
turned, keener  than  ever.  She  groped  for 
the  thing  that  touched  her,  grasped  it,  and 
tried  by  a  blind  instinct  to  lift  herself  out  of 
the  deadly  water  by  climbing  upon  it, 
clinging  to  it.  The  moonlight  and  air  burst 
upon  her;  she  was  aware  of  a  dream-like 
titanic  John  Streatham  w^ho,  with  his  hand 
on  her  neck,  said,  "Be  still!  If  you  strug- 
gle I  shall  make  you  insensible."  All  her 
muscles  relaxed  instantly.  "  I  wdll  be  good ! 
I  will  be  good!"  she  muttered,  without 
knowing  what  she  said. 

"Undo  that  thing  at  your  neck,"  came  a 
command;  " I  will  hold  you  up!" 

With  no  thought  but  abject  obedience, 
she  applied  herself  to  the  task;  she  fum- 
bled, she  could  do  nothing.  With  a  jerk 
he  ripped  the  heavy  cloak  off  her.  He  bade 
her  hold  fast  by  the  linen  over  his  shoulders, 
and  burdened  with  her  struck  for  shore. 

An  object  knocked  lightly  against  them 
— a  cap. 

Streatham  took  a  dozen  superb  strokes. 
"I  can't  I"  moaned   Colina,   "My  hands 
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won't  stay !  It  washes  them  open ! "  With- 
out a  word  he  caught  her,  and  with  her 
pushed  through  the  water. 

''God  forgive  us!"  she  cried,  suddenly, 
and  jerked  in  his  hold  like  a  bird  held  by  a 
string.  His  grasp  tightened  on  her,  till  she 
cried  out.  He  turned  his  face  on  her  a 
moment.  She  struggled  no  more,  awed, 
but  began  incontrollably  to  utter  moans 
and  faint  half-articulate  words,  among 
which  recurred  a  beloved  name — Haidee! 
Haidee! 

*'  Stop ! "  he  ordered  wildly.    She  stopped. 

They  strained  their  eyes  ahead;  spite  of 
the  strong,  long  swimming,  the  shore  re- 
mained so  unnecessarily  far. 

He  turned  to  her  suddenly  with  his  face 
in  agony,  his  eyes  wild,  and  his  laboring 
heart  seemed  to  break  upon  the  w^ords, 
''  Oh,  my  poor  love! "  To  which  she  made 
answer,  instantly  magnanimous,  calling 
him  her  love  too.  Then  in  her  shivering 
voice   she   began   rapidly — motherly,   sis- 


terly, w^omanly,  pitiful,  to  try  to  console  the 
poor  boy  for  their  last  hour.  ''Don't  mind 
— don't  mind!  What  does  it  matter?  I 
am  with  you,  dear!  I  shall  not  caret  I 
have  meant  so  manv  times  to  kill  my- 
self  " 

"I  will  reach  it!"  he  said  in  his  teeth, 
and  again,  by  a  superhuman  effort, 
breathed  almost  normally,  swam  with  the 
measured  vigor  of  before,  reaching  out  far 
with  his  single  free  arm,  thrusting  back  the 
water  mightily. 

She  held  her  breath;  an  insane  white 
hope  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  her  poor 
humanity.  It  seemed  that  after  all  they 
might  survive.  She  began  to  pray  as  never 
she  had  prayed. 

Without  word  or  struggle,  he  went  under. 
It  was  he  this  time  clasping  her. 

Miss  Pearl  always  wondered  why  the 
bodies  of  Streatham  and  Colina  came  in 
like  that,  and  the  others,  far  from  them, 
scattered  on  other  shores. 


THE    POETS    SAY   THAT    LOVE    IS    SWEET 

By  Ethel   Hobart 


The  poets  say  that  love  is  sweet — 

I  wonder  if  they  know! 
For  me,  I  love  my  lone  retreat 

Where  quiet  roses  grow, 
And  all  the  tones  of  Venice  meet 

Within  the  afterglows 

Faint  pinks,  and  amethyst  and  green 

Beyond  the  rippling  bay, 
And  near,  the  meadows'  purple  sheen. 

The  scent  of  salt-mown  hay, 
And  all  the  sounds  of  night,  that  mean 

The  dreaming-time  of  day. 

I  love  my  garden  mignonette, 

And  sun  and  wind  and  flowers. 
And  dreams  the  heart  may  soon  forget 

Of  you,  far  Friend,  through  hours 
Of  summer  fragrances;  and  yet 

The  sweetest  flow'rs  must  go. 
The  poets  say  that  love  is  sweet; 

I  wonder  if  they  know! 


Confessions  of 
a  Pedagogue 


WHEN  the  "Psychology  of  Occupa- 
tions" is  written  its  most  interest- 
ing chapter  will  be  that  one  which 
analyzes  the  back-strokes  of  the  various  pur- 
suits upon  the  workers;  for  each  occupation 
has  its  peculiar  reactive  influences.  As  it  is 
frequently  put,  "every  individual  bears  upon 
himself  the  badge  of  his  profession."  We  are 
indebted  to  Professor  William  James  for  point- 
ing out  how  early  in  life  this  "professional 
stamp"  becomes  set  and  how  unmistakably 
one  may  interpret  its  characters  if  one  only 
uses  the  ordinary  powers  of  observation. 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  a  learned 
volume  entitled  "The  Pathology  of  Occupa- 
tions," setting  forth  the  relation  be- 
tween work  and  disease  and  showing 
how  every  trade  or  profession  bears 
in  its  wake  its  special  train  of  physical  disabil- 
ities. One,  for  example,  breeds  nervous  dis- 
orders, another  indigestion,  another  rheuma- 
tism, another  affections  of  the  heart,  and  half 
of  them  tuberculosis.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the 
"Psychology  of  Occupations"  to  gather  an- 
alogous material  for  the  mental  side,  and  it  is 
as  a  slight  contribution  to  this  end  that  the 
writer  ventures  to  offer  the  following  observa- 
tions regarding  that  form  of  mentality  peculiar 
to  school  teachers, — the  teacher  psychosis.  He 
derives  courage  for  an  excursion  into  the  un- 
workedfieldof  the  "Psychology  of  Occupations" 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  theme  offers  the 
easiest  possible  line  of  attack.  It  demands  no 
powers  of  microscopic  vision,  for  what  one  sees 
dimly  and  with  uncertainty  regarding  other 
professions  is  writ  large  in  every  attitude, 
word,  and  movement  of  the  teacher.  If  every 
other  occupation  has  its  badge,  that  of  the 
teacher  has  at  least  a  dozen,  any  one  of  which 
would  mark  it  off  with  fatal  unerringness. 

The  writer  hopes  that  no  one  will  bear  him 
malice  for  enumerating  a  few  of  these  pecu- 
liarities. If  some  of  the  adjectives  seem  a 
trifle  strong  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  employed  to  delineate  a  type  of  character 
and  that  they  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  several  individuals  who,  taken  as  a  whole, 


compose  the  type.  ^Moreover,  the  writer 
yields  to  no  one  in  admiration  for  the  profes- 
sion or  for  the  multitude  of  famous  names 
which  grace  its  roll  of  honor.  This  sketch  is 
simply  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  it  is  well 
to  pause  now  and  then  in  the  effort  "to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us." 


In  the  first  place  (and  since  the  writer  is  a 
teacher  it  is  meet  that  his  indictments  be 
framed  like  a  confession — in  the  first  person), 
we  teachers  as  a  class  show  a  fictitious  type  oj 
hearing.  Instead  of  the  open  frankness  and 
easy  poise  of  the  lawyer,  we  betray  an  uneasy 
and  uncanny  resen^e;  instead  of  the  unassum- 
ing demeanor  of  the  physician,  we  ,  t-.  ,.,. 

1  .  1    1       r  •    •  •  -^  Fictitious 

cultivate  a  halo  of  omniscience;   in-  Bearing 

stead  of  the  geniality  of  the  business 
man,  we  tend  to  envelop  ourselves  in  a  touch- 
me-not  atmosphere.  We  are  so  unsocial  and 
stilted  that  it  would  seem  we  lived  in  mortal 
fear  of  inspection  at  close  range.  We  are  too 
prudish  to  be  truly  human,  too  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  humor  to  extract  enjoyment  out  of  the 
follies  of  life,  and  so  prim  as  to  find  ourselves 
overwhelmed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  ever}thing  that  falls  outside  our 
straight-laced  course.  We  are  too  dogmatic 
to  be  agreeable  companions;  too  didactic,  too 
instructive,  too  prone  to  impart  information  to 
stand  on  a  give  and  take  footing  with  our 
friends;  we  prefer  to  give.  We  are  too  sensi- 
tive to  accept  philosophically  our  share  of  the 
world's  rebuffs;  too  meek  to  be  self-respecting; 
too  subservient  to  superiors  to  possess  inde- 
pendence of  character.  We  are  too  bookisli 
and  unpractical  to  bear  our  proper  part  in 
turning  the  wheels  of  social  progress;  so  out 
of  harmony  generally  with  the  instincts  and 
needs  of  society  that  for  the  most  part  it 
washes  past  us,  leaving  us  stranded  high  and 
dry  like  fossils  on  the  deserted  shore-line  of 
an  ancient  sea.  As  far  as  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  doings  of  society  is  concerned  we 
meet  the  late  Professor  Wilbur  Jackman's 
characterization  of  the  modem  college  student 
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• — \vc  arc  "as  innocuous  as  a  flock  of  sheep  on 
a  sunny  hillside  in  Ai)ril." 

Again,  our  ])rofession  fosters  a  devotion  to 
vietliods  and  i)elty  devices.  It  has  lately 
reached  such  a  point  that  every  sUghtly  differ- 
ent M'ay  of  doing  a  thing  is  labelled  with  a 
name  of  its  own.  Our  pedagogical  books  and 
articles  literally  swarm  with  these  method- 
ological ghosts,  until  it  is  a  discerning  intel- 
ligence indeed  that  can  distinguish  the  real 
entities  from  the  non-entities;  the  shadows 
from  the  substance. 

To  illustrate:  last  summer  I  was  introduced 
to  an  eastern  school  teacher  as  a  "professor  of 
pedagogy,"  whereupon  my  new  acquaintance, 
almost  before  she  had  ceased  shaking  my 
hand,  burst  out  with  an  enthusiastic  "Ah, 
then  you  must  be  interested  in  the  relative 
values  of  reading  methods."  I  answered  mod- 
estly that  I  supposed  some  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading  were  better  than  others,  rather 
hoping  that  so  nonchalant  a  reply  would  end 
the  matter.  But  I  was  too  sanguine.  She 
proceeded  to  designate  by  name  about  a  dozen 
different  reading  methods  and  to  probe  for  my 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  each,  inter- 
larding her  questions,  of  course,  with  a  copious 
lot  of  information  calculated  to  display  her 
charming  erudition. — Did  I  like  best  the 
*' spelling  method,"  or  the  "sentence  method"  ? 
Did  I  not  think  even  a  "paragraph  method" 
possible  ?  What  did  I  consider  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  the  "object  method"?  She  had 
had  "lovely"  success  with  the  "phonic  meth- 
od"; had  I  ever  tried  it?  And  thus  she 
sweated  me  on  reading  methods  for  an  hour, 
winding  up  finally,  and  to  my  unspeakable 
relief,  by  asking  my  opinion  as  to  why  the 
various  forms  of  the  "natural  method,"  though 
possessing  so  many  obvious  advantages,  had" 
not  become  more  popular.  At  last  I  had 
found  a  question  to  which  I  could  reply  even 
if  I  could  not  answer  it,  so  I  assured  her  that 
for  the  life  of  me  I  did  not  know,  because  no 
method  could  be  too  natural  to  suit  me! 

This  same  spirit  brings  with  it  usually  an 
insistence  on  details  that  analyzes  everything 
to  atoms;  that  formalizes  till  all  the  juice  is 
effectually  squeezed  out  and  nothing  but  men- 
tally indigestible  fibre  remains.  What  I  mean 
is  amply  illustrated  by  the  thousand  and  one 
rigid  forms  of  grammatical  parsing  and  sen- 
tence diagramming,  or  by  the  petty  exactitude 
sometimes  required  in  the  formal  statement  of 
arithmetical  solutions.  Not  long  since,  a 
California  school  teacher,   who   is   a  normal 


school  graduate  (and  a  man,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say),  sought  my  advice  on  the  following  mo- 
mentous question: — In  the  first  statement  of 
the  solution  of  a  percentage  i)roblem  involving 
j)rofit  or  loss,  which  is  correct:  to  say  that 
"loo  per  cent  equals  the  cost  price"  or  that 
"the  cost  price  equals  loo  per  cent"?  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  reply  by  propounding  the 
ecjually  momentous  question  as  to  the  best 
form  of  revolving  one's  thumbs  during  medita- 
tion, whether  from  left  to  right  or  from  right 
to  left! 


As  a  result  of  this  sort  of  thing  we  tend  to 
become  hypercritical.  Looking  always  for  the 
faults  and  mistakes  of  others  we  gradually  lose 
human  sympathy  and  generosity.  Intellectu- 
ally we  tend  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  ABC 
level  where  we  live  and  move.  In  the  figure 
of  Montaigne,  we  are  like  a  grindstone,  dulling 
our  own  edges  in  the  process  of  sharpening  the 
wits  of  others.  Painfully  evident  sometimes  is 
this  dwarfing  effect  of  contact  with 
little  minds,  though  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  inevitable.  May  we  not 
avoid  it  by  laying  aside  the  air  of  the  teacher 
and  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  learner;  by 
discarding  what  Dr.  W.  ?I.  Bumham  has  so 
aptly  denominated  The  Didactic  Habit? 

Recall  your  teacher  friends  and  consider 
whether  you  are  not  already  quite  familiar  with 
this  didactic  habit.  Have  you  not  observed 
that  the  typical  school  teacher  deports  himself 
as  though  called  upon  to  shed  light  upon  all 
things  ?  He  must  steer  the  conversation  along 
lines  whereupon  he  can  impart  information. 
He  is  cock-sure  of  a  thousand  things  and  can't 
be  happy  until  you  share  his  certainty.  He 
shows  you  "just  how  it  is,"  and  if  he  cannot 
quite  convince  you  by  his  reasons  he  will  at 
least  silence  you  by  his  long-winded  and  tech- 
nically-worded arguments. — Verily  we  do  not 
sin  by  hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel ! — What 
man  or  woman  of  culture  is  so  foolish  as  to 
seek  the  society  of  the  average  school  teacher, 
either  for  relaxation  or  entertainment? 

Herding  exclusively  with  others  of  our  kind 
we  become  provincial  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. Having  so  long  parted  company  with  the 
active  affairs  of  society  we  have  developed  a 
forbidding  self-sufiiciency  of  spirit  that  tells  its 
own  tale.  In  order  to  insure  that  we  teachers 
appreciate  fully  the  reality  of  some  other  world 
than  our  own  it  would  perhaps  not  be  unwise 
to  require  of  every  one  of  us  a  year's  apprentice- 
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ship  in  some  other  profession  or  trade,  were  it 
only  as  a  common  soldier,  woodsman,  street 
laborer,  teamster,  or  ser\'ant  girl. 

Another  of  our  professional  badges  is  the 
Air  of  Omniscience.  This  is  a  survival  no 
doubt  from  the  olden  times  when  the  school 
teacher  was  supposed  to  be  adept  in  all  the 
intellectual  disciplines  and  to  know  all  things 
in  the  heavens  above  and  the  world  beneath. 
Public  expectation  had  to  be  met;  if  not  with 
the  genuine  article,  then  with  pretense.  Re- 
sult, the  perfection  pose,  the  air  of  I-dare-you- 
to-ask-me-a-question-I-can't-answer;  the  hys- 
terical fear  of  confessing  ignorance;  whence 
also  the  ridiculous  veils  and  subterfuges  em- 
ployed to  preserve  our  reputation  for  omni- 
science. I  knew  a  teacher  who  was  once  asked 
by  a  pupil  the  derivation  of  the  word  hamlet, 
meaning  a  small  village.  Unable  to  think  of 
a  more  probable  answer,  she  replied  that  the 
word  originated  from  the  name  of  a  famous 
character  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays!  A 
few  years  ago  the  writer  collected  from  college 
and  normal  students  420  descriptions  of  "bluff- 
ers" they  had  known  in  school."  Careful  study 
of  these  data  led  unavoidably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  school  atmosphere  breeds  the 
bluffing  spirit,  until  finally  the  pupils  them- 
selves become  infected.  What  else  in  sooth 
could  be  expected  from  our  methods  of  lesson 
setting  and  lesson  hearing.  A  half  hour  for 
study,  then  a  half  hour  for  display  of  knowl- 
edge; and  a  prize  for  the  most  showing  dis- 
play!— Think  of  a  programme  like  that  con- 
tinued through  the  dozen  most  plastic  years  of 
Hfe. 

We  teachers  should  bathe  ourselves  in  the 
simplicity  of  Socrates.  We  should  endeavor  to 
convince  the  world  that  it  is  no  longer  fair  to 
expect  us  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  Infinite  in 
all  its  manifestations. 

Again,  beyond  all  other  professions,  ours 
fosters  Pedantry.  All  the  tendencies  we  have 
mentioned  converge  upon  this  one.  Our  de- 
votion to  details,  our  over-critical  attitude,  our 
unsociability,  the  air  of  omniscience,  the  didac- 
tic habit, — these  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
be  otherwise  than  pedantic.  Montaigne  de- 
clares that  children  who  have  been  intrusted  to 
our  care  for  a  few  years  return  to  their  homes 
"coxcombs,  swelled  and  puffed  up  with  vain 
and  empty  shreds  and  patches  of  learning," 
unfit  for  everything,  though  their  tongues  hang 
full  of  the  learning  we  could  not  get  into  their 
souls.  These  shreds  and  patches  of  current 
school  information  we  hash  over  and  again 


until  we  mistake  them  for  wisdom,  till  we  can 
see  for  our  pupils  no  salvation  the  road  to 
which  does  not  He  through  familiarity  with  the 
chronological  order  of  Washington's  militar)' 
manoeuvres,  the  names  of  the  208  bones  of  the 
human  skeleton,  a  rote  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  or  of  the.  United  States  rule  for 
partial  payments. 

The  other  day  a  lady  teacher  visited  one  of 
my  classes  and  remained  to  talk  with  me  after 
the  recitation  was  over.  She  explained  that 
she  was  fitting  herself  for  such  and  such  kind 
of  school  work,  that  she  was  a  disciple  of  a 
certain  well  known  educator  (whose  doctrines 
she  explained  at  length);  that  she  did  not, 
however,  subscribe  fully  to  his  views;  that  on 
one  point  she  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor   .  Here  I  made  the  mistake  of  ven- 
turing some  remark,  whereupon  my  inter- 
locutor fairly  exclaimed  "Then  you  too  have 

been  reading  Professor ,  for  does  he  not 

say  something  like  that  in  his  treatise  on ?" 


Not  having  read  the  treatise  in  question  I  was 
compelled  to  plead  ignorance,  at  the  same  time 
apologizing  for  my  lack  of  omniscience  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  for  not  having  on  tap,  so 
to  speak,  all  of  the  opinions  of  so  important  a 
writer.  Thrown  off  of  one  scent  she  must  find 
another.  It  was  quickly  done.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  puzzled  meditation  her  countenance 
brightened  and  she  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  now 
where  you  got  the  thought,  it's  in  the  old  edi- 
tion of  Professor  's  educational  works. 

Let  me  see, — how  does  that  passage  read?" 
And  then  she  spent  ten  minutes  in  the  vain 
effort  to  recall  the  author's  exact  words,  getting 
only  phrases  here  and  there  and  going  through 
desperate  mental  antics  trying  to  corral  the 
rest  of  it.  Finally,  after  a  heroic  but  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  in  pursuit  of  fugitive  ideas, 
she  looked  up  embarrassed  and  mortified,  de- 
feat written  in  every  feature,  and  suddenly  re- 
membered that  she  had  an  appointment.  Of 
course  I  should  have  bidden  her  good-b}'e 
without  one  further  word,  but  feeling  rather 
sympathetic  because  of  her  recent  defeat  (and 
being  a  teacher),  I  muttered  something  about 
the  importance  of  her  prospective  work  and 
wished  her  success.  Just  how  I  blundered  I 
do  not  know.  But  blunder  I  surely  did,  for 
hardly  had  I  ended  my  remarks,  which  to  me 
were  commonplace  and  unquotable  enough, 
when  my  departing  friend  turned,  grabbed  my 
hand,  and  shaking  it  frantically  exclaimed, 
"yes,  I  see.  Max  O'Reiley!  Max  O'Reiley!"— 
As  Emerson  says,  there  are  "strong  intellects 
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who  dare  not  hear  God  himself  unless  he  speak 
the  phraseology  of  I  know  not  what  David,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  Paul. — We  are  like  children  who 
repeat  by  rote  the  sentences  of  grandames  and 
tutors,  and,  as  they  grow  older,  of  the  men  of 
talent  and  character  they  chance  to  see,  pain- 
fully recollecting  the  exact  words  they  spoke." 
And  what  else  but  our  profession  could  Mon- 
taigne have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  pregnant  sentence:  "We  can 
become  learned  by  other  men's  learning,  but 
we  can  become  wise  only  by  our  own  wisdom." 


And  finally,  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
fession complete,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  Pris- 
oners to  Conventionality.  The  new,  the  un- 
tried, is  a  veritable  demon,  the  mere  thought 
of  which  throws  us  into  hysteric  convulsions. 
School  education  is  too  seldom  found  in 
the  van  of  social  progress.  Because  of 
the  current  conception  of  education  as  the 
handing  over  to  the  rising  generation  a  mass 
of  information  thought  to  have  been  proved 
valuable  for  previous  generations,  the 
school  is  not  half  the  social  force  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  chip  that  rises 
and  falls  on  the  waves  of  social  evolution,  nei- 
ther accelerating  nor  impeding  the  movement 
thereof. 

With  our  narrow  and  inadequate  training  it 
is  quite  natural  that  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  education  as  a  social 
institution.  We  spend  so  much  of  our  time  in 
imparting  the  standard  items  of  knowledge 
that  a  kind  of  fetichism  clusters  at  last  around 
the  wares  in  which  we  deal.  For  so  long  have 
certain  methods  and  certain  subject  matter 
been  looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  that 
it  has  come  to  be  sacrilegious  to  meddle  with 
them.  On  every  hand  we  may  be  seen  to  bow 
down  to  brazen  idols.   We  grossly  overestimate 
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the  value  of  our  intellectual  })ills  and  pabulum, 
the  cut-and-dried  elements  of  the  curriculum; 
but  the  occasional  advent  of  a  Lincoln  or  a 
Darwin  reminds  us  that  our  monopoly  of  things 
educational  is  not  half  as  complete  as  we  usu- 
ally think.  Much  that  we  now  teach  as  true 
learning  will  6ne  day  appear  as  mere  vanity. 
In  truth  almost  all  of  the  curriculum  is  conven- 
tional. While  much  of  it  could  justify  itself 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  some  of  it  seems  to 
be  good  only  to  be  taught  to  others.  The  latter 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  spiritual  demonstration 
of  the  principle  of  perpetual  motion.  Or  per- 
haps Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin's  now  famous 
psychological  term  "circular  reaction"  would 
be  more  applicable  to  this  process  of  leaming^ 
things  in  order  to  teach  them  to  others,  who, 
in  their  turn,  will  repeat  the  process. 

We  accept  our  opinions  ready-made  and  in 
few  things  only  can  we  give  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.  We  are  living  witnesses  to 
the  truth  of  Lombroso's  "Law  of  Human  In- 
ertia." That  is  so  true  as  to  warrant  us  in 
making  the  conscious  effort,  now  and  then  at 
least,  to  avoid  all  convention.  There  would 
be  little  danger  of  going  too  far,  for  the  reason 
that  every  other  force  makes  for  conventional- 
ity, for  conformity,  for  the  rule  of  the  Etem^^l 
Yesterday. 

The  Concord  seer  spoke  for  us  words  of 
wisdom  when  he  declared  that  "He  who  would 
gather  immortal  palms  must  not  hinder  him- 
self by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  must  explore 
to  enquire  if  it  be  goodness";  and  again  when 
he  said  that  "nature  is  not  slow  to  equip  us  in 
the  prison  uniform  of  the  party  to  which  we 
adhere.  We  come  to  wear  one  cut  of  face  and 
figure,  and  acquire  by  degrees  the  gentlest  of 
asinine  expressions." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  main  features  of  the 
.spiritual  portrait  of  the  pedagogue.  The  lighter 
touches  of  shade  and  color  will  require  addi 
tional  sittings. 
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L' Amour  Menetrier  —  Cupid  the  Fiddler. 


WCJ^JiT  OF  M/SS  SARAH  DO D SON 

MISS  SARAH  DODSON,  of  whose  per- 
sonality there  is  something  said  be- 
low, died  in  January,  1906,  leaving  a 
certain  number  of  works  of  remarkable  qual- 
ity. The  composition  reproduced  above  was 
the  ambitious  attempt  of  a  student,  and  was 
so  far  successful  that  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1877  under  the  title  "T'Amour  Mene- 
trier," which  we  may  translate  "Cupid  the 
Fiddler,"  if  we  choose,  although  the  Eng- 
hsh  word  ''fiddler"  fails  to  render  the  idea  of 
Leader  of  the  Revels,  Village  Musician,  Player 
at  the  Alaypole  or  on  the  Village  Green,  which 
the  French  word  contains.  We  must  leave  it 
to  the  group  itself  to  explain  its  further  mean- 
ing. Not  that  its  meaning  is  very  aggressive. 
Vol.  XLIIL— 53 


It  is  honestly  enough  a  piece  of  careful  draw- 
ing with  posing,  fore-shortening,  and  render- 
ing of  the  nude  figure  and  the  slight  drapery 
under  many  difficulties  of  execution.  What  is 
noticeable  about  the  work  is  evidently  its 
certainty — the  manly  way  in  which  the  action 
of  the  figures  is  shown.  Further  than  that 
there  is  not  much  significance  in  the  group — 
neither  in  the  general  action  nor  in  the  details 
of  pose  and  expression. 

Miss  Dodson  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Paris- 
ian studio  maintained  by  Evariste  Vital 
Luminais,  and  the  work  above  mentioned  and 
represented,  produced  after  three  years  of 
such  study,  expresses  the  vigor  with  which  she 
pursued  her  artistic  development.  Pictures 
known   as   "Deborah,   the  Prophetess,"   and 
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"The  Dance,"  a  frieze  composition,  were  pro- 
duced during  the  years  that  followed,  and  some 
pictures  of  great  size  and  of  generally  classical 
subject  followed  a  period  of  rest  made  necessary 
by  illness.  These  compositions  had  sometimes 
a  Biblical  origin,  as  in  the  picture  called  "Moses 
with  Aaron  and  Hur,"  and  sometimes  were  en- 
tirely classical,  as  of  pagan  antiquity.  They 
were  sometimes  colossal  in  scale,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  picture  last  above  named,  which 
hangs  in  a  church  in  Brighton,  on  the  south 
coast  of  England. 

Landscape  study  occupied  this  artist's  later 
years,  beginning  about  1885.  The  picture 
known  as  "The  Morning  Star,"  is  an  inter- 
esting sea-piece  made  from  studies  at  Brighton, 
where  she  spent  many  years  of  her  life. 

An  historical  picture  which  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  photograph  adequately,  is  of 
about  the  year  1885;  it  represents  the  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  a  room 
studied  from  a  stately  interior,  still  existing  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia;  with  the  old 
desk  still  preserved  there,  and  with  about 
twenty-five  figures,  all  intended  as  historical 
portraits,  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  The 
picture,  ten  feet  long,  represents  the  eager 
signers  coming  up  to  the  table,  which  stands 
upon  a  slight  dais,  and  allows  the  foreground 
figures  to  be  of  half  life-size;  and  the  occasion 
has  been  seized  to  represent  the  costume  of 
1776  as  worn  by  men  of  social  position  and  of 
adequate  means  on  a  great  occasion.  Lace 
ruffles  and  embroidered  velvet  were  not  un- 
known in  that  happier  time,  and  the  bob  wig 
with  its  tied  queue  is  an  equally  characteristic 
though  less  attractive  feature  of  the  epoch.  It 
is  something  of  an  achievement  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  these  interesting  details  of 
costume,  but  what  is  more  worthy  to  be  ob- 
served and  remarked  is  the  extraordinary 
power  of  grouping  shown  by  this  as  yet  un- 
practised painter.  Where  did  Miss  Dodson 
get  the  power — a  power  not  too  common,  even 
of  our  own  later  and  more  developed  period  of 
art — the  power  to  group  two  and  three  and  five 
men  in  smaller  clusters,  which  again  form  a 
part  of  the  general  composition,  and  to  give  the 
true  aspect  of  a  room  full  of  men  interested,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  occupation,  and  yet  gracefully 
combined  as  decorative  figures,  each  with  all 
the  others  ?  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  that  this  picture  was  so  far  in- 
jured by  fire  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  museum  piece. 

The    upright    picture,    known    as     "Pax 


Patriae,"  is  a  symbolical  composition  made  up 
of  a  group  of  women,  reapers  of  the  field,  who 
sit  together  in  the  foreground;  an  older  woman 
telling  tales  to  the  girls  around  her,  while  above 
them,  and  poised  in  air,  is  a  stately,  draped 
female  figure  carrying  huge  branches  of  olive 
in  cither  hand.  The  reapers  are  unconscious 
of  their  spiritual  visitor,  but  in  the  middle 
distance  a  small  group  of  persons  seem  to 
observe  the  angel.  What  is  artistically  inter- 
esting is  the  relieving  of  the  white  figure  in  the 
sky,  partly  against  the  pale  firmament  and  part- 
ly— that  is,  from  the  waist  down — against  the 
dark  hill-side  which  stops  the  view  and  con- 
ceals the  horizon.  Relieved  against  this  dark 
mass  of  hills  are  seen  the  chimneys  and  the 
rising  smoke  of  ovens  or  furnaces.  The  pict- 
ure is  a  successfully  expressed  thought  of 
peaceful  life  presided  over  by  the  Genius  of 
Peace. 

Purely  poetical  story  and  purely  religious 
art  are  embodied  in  one  of  the  largest  pictures 
which  are  left  to  us  of  Miss  Dodson's  work. 
The  picture,  exhibited  in  France,  still  carries 
its  French  name,  "Le  Berceau,"  but  we  should 
translate  it  rather  "The  Nativity."  It  is  re- 
produced on  page  511,  and  shows  the  humble 
building,  within  which  are  seen  the  Divine 
Child,  the  Mother  and  Saint  Joseph,  as  the 
last  building  of  a  town,  and  on  the  steep  edge 
of  a  hill — perhaps  on  the  town  wall.  On  the 
left  the  vertical  depth  is  so  great  that  well- 
grown  trees  in  the  valley  do  not  reach  the  level 
of  the  window  through  which  the  divine  group 
is  seen.  Among  the  branches  of  those  young 
trees  in  their  spring  foliage  are  seen  the  trail- 
ing robes  of  angehc  forms  who  surround  the 
tower-like  angle  of  the  wall  with  their  guardian 
array.  Other  angels  above  are  floating  by, 
stopping  to  look  into  the  window,  rising  above 
the  roof  in  adoration,  filling  the  upper  air  with 
their  presence.  All  are  draped  with  heavily 
folded  robes,  well  imagined,  well  posed,  free 
from  the  fluttering  exaggeration  of  mediaeval 
German  art,  and  free,  also,  from  the  realistic 
look  of  some  more  modem  draperies.  They 
are  abstract,  they  render  perfectly  well  the  idea 
of  the  human  frame  existing  but  concealed. 
Less  satisfactory  are  the  vast  wings  upon  which 
these  angelic  guardians  are  supported.  These 
wings  are  drawn  without  articulation,  they 
have  no  joints,  they  are  all  made  up  of  soft 
curves;  and  it  is  not  by  such  feebly  imagined 
pinions  as  these  that  the  warrior  angels  may 
be  supposed  to  poise  themselves  in  air. 

The  angels  are  interesting;  they,  with  the 


Le  Berceau  —  The  Nativity. 


The  Annunciation. 


high-raised  hovel  on  the  diff,  constitute  even 
a  remarkably  original  scheme,  but  that  which 
is  most  attractive  in  the  picture  is,  after  all, 
the  landscape.  The  boldness  of  the  thought 
by  which  we  look  through  the  uttermost  tree- 
tops  toward  the  distant  hill  and  valley,  and 
get  effect  of  contrast  between  those  foreground 
details  of  singular  delicacy  and  the  broad  mass 
of  the  distance,  is  most  attractive  to  the  student 
of  imaginative  landscape  art. 

A  simpler  composition,  but  equally  inter- 
esting in  the  combination  of  figure  subject 
with  suggestive  and  speaking  landscape,  is 
^'The  Annunciation,"  on  this  page.  In  this 
picture  the  scene  is  in  the  opening  of  a  young 
wood,  the  spring  foliage  forming  the  back- 
ground and  hiding  the  feet  of  the  figures.  The 
Virgin  stands  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  bowed  before  the  startling  personage 
who  greets  her.  The  angel  in  this  instance  is 
more  imposing  than  any  one  of  the  angels  in 
*'Le  Berceau,"  and  the  painter  has  sought  to 
give  form  to  her  impression  by  free  resort  to 
the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  seraph  with 
six  wings.  It  is  nearly  the  seraph  of  Isaiah's 
description:  *' Above  him  stood  the  seraphim, 
each  one  had  six  wings;  with  twain  he  covered 
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his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet, 
and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  With  a  proper  sense 
of  what  the  picture  required,  the  angel  is  shown 
as  floating  with  four  wings  raised  and  poised, 
while  two  only  are  folded  across  the  body.  The 
whole  is  so  managed  that  the  preterhuman 
nature  is  well  contrasted  with  the  delicate,  girl- 
ish figure,  drawn  too  slim  and  tall  for  ordinary 
life,  but  not  less  useful  in  the  composition. 

Sarah  Paxton  Ball  Dodson  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Februar}^,  1847,  ^^^  died  in 
Brighton,  England,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1906.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Richard 
W.  Dodson,  a  line  engraver,  and  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Ball,  of  Richmond  Hall, 
a  manor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
The  pictures  named  above,  "Le  Berceau"  and 
"The  Annunciation,"  were  the  last  composi- 
tions which  she  carried  out,  "The  Annuncia- 
tion" being,  indeed,  not  wholly  finished.  Fre- 
quent returns  of  illness,  and  an  accident,  in 
1893,  from  which  she  never  recovered,  pre- 
vented the  abundance  of  strong  work  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  her  great 
facility  of  composition  and  the  abundance  of 
artistic  ideas  which  were  her  natural  gifts  as 


an  artist. 


R.  S. 


D^ii'MH  by  Alonzo  Kimball. 

THE  MAN  STANDING  BY  THE  TABLE  WAS  TREMBLING  LIKE  A  LEAF. 

— "The  Wilderness  Road." — Page  631. 
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THE    CHARM    OF    MOUNTAIN    CLIMBING 

By  William  Williams 


T  is  only  during  the  last  fifty 
years  that  mountain  climb- 
ing as  a  sport  and  pastime 
has  been  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent.  It  had  its 
origin  and  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  the  Alps,  but  in  re- 
cent years  new  fields  have  been  success- 
fully explored  and  many  magnificent  peaks 
conquered  irr  the  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas, 
the  Andes,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Alaska, 
and  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  achieve- 
ments are  due  to  Englishmen  who  received 
their  training  in  the  Alps,  and  it  is  to  climb- 


who  are  merely  good,  are  very  rare.  It  has 
been  said  of  them  that  they  are  born,  not 
made.  Ability  to  scale  difficult  rocks  and 
to  cut  steps  up  ice  slopes  is  among  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  any  guide  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  a  first-rate  guide  must  in 
addition  at  times  be  daring  without  ever 
being  foolhardy ;  he  must  possess  the  talent 
necessary  to  discern  with  unerring  eye  the 
dangers  lurking  beneath  the  surface  of 
snow  and  to  avoid  places  at  which  ava- 
lanches or  falling  stones  are  likely  to  be 
encountered;  he  must  know  how  to  act  in 
any  of  numerous  emergencies  which  may 


ing  in  these  regions  that  the  remarks  in  this    arise,  and  he  must  have  the  courage  to  insist, 


article  are  in  the  first  instance  directed. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  north- 
erly slopes  of  the  Alps  is  at  eight  thousand 
feet,  more  or  less,  and  the  summits  of  the 
great  peaks  are  in  round  numbers  from  five 
to  eight  thousand  feet  higher.  Climbing 
above  this  line  may  occur  on  snow,  on  ice,  or 
on  rocks.      Mont  Blanc,  the  Lyskamm  "and 


even  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  em- 
ployers, that  in  certain  kinds  of  bad  weather 
the  party  turn  back.  Thus,  good  climbing 
involves  the  use  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  and  the  traveller  whose  interest  ex- 
tends (as  it  always  should)  beyond  the  mere 
scaling  of  heights  will  observe  closely  how 
the  guide  solves  various  interesting  prob- 


the   Jungfrau  afford  typical  instances  of    lems  which  arise  in  each  ascent  of  any  mag- 


snow  and  ice  work,  while  the  Aiguille  du 
Dru,  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Rothhorn  af- 
ford typical  instances  of  rock  work.  In 
most  ascents  both  kinds  of  climbing  are 
encountered,  and  while  some  prefer  one  to 
the  other,  yet  to  be  a  good  climber  it  is 
necessary  to  be  proficient  in  both. 

Most  mountaineering  of  a  serious  char- 
acter is  necessarily  done  with  the  assistance 
of  guides  drawn  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  hardy  Swiss,  Italian  and  French  peas- 
ants whose  homes  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Some  of  these  have  become  great  guides. 
Such  guides,  as  distinguished  from  those 


nitude.  There  are  some  amateurs  who  have 
become  so  proficient  in  mountaineering  that 
they  are  able  to  ascend  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult peaks  without  the  assistance  of  guides; 
and  when  really  fitted  to  do  this  their  sense 
of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  as  compared 
with  that  of  climbers  who  employ  guides,  is 
as  much  greater  as  is  their  responsibility. 

Much  misconception  exists  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  mountaineering. 
Many  sensational  and  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  ascents  have  been  published 
either  by  ignorant  writers  or  persons  who 
have  climbed  some  well-known  peak  rather 
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for  the  purpose  of  telling  about  it  than  for 
enjoyment.  Then  again,  wide  publicity  is 
given  to  each  death  that  occurs  on  the 
mountains  and  the  impression  goes  a])road 
that  it  was  due  to  some  real  Al])ine  danger, 
whereas,  if  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances were  given  in  each  case,  it  would 
soon  appear  that  the  majority  of  such  deaths 
are  due  to  gross  carelessness  or  stupidity, 
or  both .  Furthermore,  w^hat  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  a  weak  party  may  or  may  not 
be  so  for  a  strong  party  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  whether  an  ascent  has  been  hard  or  easy 
unless  you  know  by  whom  it  was  made  and 
under  what  conditions.  Climbing  adapted 
to  every  degree  of  skill  (and  lack  of  skill) 
can  be  had  in  the  Alps.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  man  enjoying  average  health  and 
strength  and  a  steady  head,  even  though  he 
have  no  real  talent  for  climbing,  may  not, 
if  accompanied  by  good  guides,  gratify  with 
safety  his  longing  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  higher  regions;  but  he  should  take  care- 
ful measure  of  his  powers  and  not  go  be- 
yond them. 

No  one,  however,  whether  he  be  a  weak 
or  a  strong  climber,  should  engage  in  moun- 
taineering unless  he  be  willing  at  all  times 
to  exercise  the  greatest  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  so  vital,  and  disre- 
gard of  it  has  so  frequently  resulted  in 
unnecessary  death,  that  it  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  often.  Mummery,  in  his 
''Climbs  in  the  Alps,"  says  (p.  334): 

*'  It  is  the  momentary  carelessness  in  easy 
places,  the  lapsed  attention,  or  the  wander- 
ing look  that  is  the  usual  parent  of  disaster. 
.  .  .  The  first  lesson  the  novice  has  to 
learn  is  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  and  it  is  one 
that  the  oldest  climber  rarely  fully  masters. 
...  It  wants  long  experience  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  that  the  chief  danger  of  ex- 
tremely difficult  climbing  lies  less  in  the 
stress  of  desperate  wrestling  with  the  crags 
than  in  the  relaxed  attention  which  such 
work  is  apt  to  induce  on  the  return  to  com- 
paratively easy  ground." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these 
lines  the  writer  of  them,  than  whom  no 
greater  amateur  mountain  climber  ever 
lived,  perished  whilst  climbing  in  the  Him- 
alayas. Whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death,  his  comments 
on  the  relaxed  attention  induced  "on  the 


return  to  comparatively  easy  ground,"  are 
illustrated  in  the  death  of  the  guide  I^^mile 
Rey,  of  Courmayeur,  "one  of  the  finest 
mountaineers  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
chronicled  in  the  Alpine  Journal  (the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  English  Alpine  Club) 
on  the  very  same  [)age  with  that  of  Mr. 
Mummery.  A  stiff  climb  had  been  ac- 
complished. A  point  had  been  reached  in 
the  descent  where  Rey  deemed  it  proper  to 
unrope  the  party.  "The  climbing  here  is 
easy,"  reads  the  report,  and  continues: 
"Close  to  the  foot  of  this  chimney  Rey 
jumped,  or  dropped,  on  to  a  small  shelf  of 
wet  rock,  sloping  slightly  outward,  and 
covered  with  small,  loose  pebbles.  He 
slipped,  and  for  a  short  distance  slid  over 
snow-covered  ice.  He  tried  to  dig  his  axe  in 
but  it  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  he  was 
precipitated  in  three  bounds  on  to  the  snow 
some  600  feet  below.  .  .  ." 

So  much  for  the  need  of  incessant  care  on 
the  part  even  of  an  expert  mountaineer  en- 
gaged in  a  simple  bit  of  climbing. 

Some  ascents  are  ahvavs  hard  and  unfit 
ever  to  be  attempted  except  by  good  climb- 
ers. To  this  class  belong  the  Grepon  and 
many  of  the  other  "aiguilles"  about  Cha- 
monix,  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Brenva  route 
(Italian  side),  the  Col  des  Hirondelles,  the 
Matterhorn  from  the  Italian  side,  and  a 
number  of  other  excursions,  including 
many  that  are  less  well  known  than  those 
mentioned — for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting 
feats  in  climbing  are  connected  with  peaks 
and  passes  either  inconspicuous  or  wholly 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
point  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  now 
is  that  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  as- 
cent of  any  great  peak  in  the  Alps  will  al- 
ways be  easy.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  conditions  of  weather,  of  snow,  whether 
hard  or  soft,  and  of  rocks,  whether  dry,  wet, 
or  covered  with  snow  or  glazed  with  thin 
ice.  Two  of  the  Alpine  peaks  most  talked 
about  by  Americans  are  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Matterhorn.  The  former  is  a  great 
snow  mountain,  the  latter  a  great  rock  peak 
which  by  reason  of  its  unique  and  imposing 
appearance  makes  a  lasting  impression  on 
all  who  have  ever  seen  it.  These  moun- 
tains bring  in  enormous  revenues  to  the  re- 
spective villages  of  Chamonix  and  Zermatt. 
Both  are  frequently  ascended  by  persons 
w^ho  are  not  interested  in  other  peaks  and 
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Aiguille  du  Dru,   12,590  feet  (near  Chamonix). 
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who  are  attracted  to  these  two  chiefly  by 
their  prominence.  After  a  week  of  fnie 
weather  there  is  a  l)eaten  track  over  the 
northerly  snow  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  so 
that  under  favorable  conditions  even  poor 
guides  can  conduct  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  mountaineering  to  the  top 
in  safety.  In  the  case  of  the  Matterhorn 
ropes  and  chains  have  (unfortunately)  been 
adjusted  at  most  of  the  difficult  places 
on  the  Zermatt  route,  so  that  with  fine 
weather  and  the  rocks  free  of  snow  and 
ice  the  mountain  may  be  ascended  even 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  weak  party  of 
climbers. 

But  it  is  just  these  facts  that  conduce  to 
so  many  accidents.  The  one  thing  that 
such  a  weak  party  is  apt  to  overlook  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  overlooked  by  a  party  of  poor 
sailors  who  go  out  on  Long  Island  Sound  on 
a  pleasant  summer  afternoon :  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  change  in  the  weather.  And  if  such 
change  often  occurs  with  suddenness  on  the 
water,  the  term  ''  startling  rapidity  "  is  more 
appropriate  to  describe  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  it  may  take  place  in  the  High  Alps. 
Mont  Blanc  may  then  become  a  place  of 
great  danger.  The  party  may  be  suddenly 
enveloped  in  masses  of  thick  mist  driven 
about  wildly  by  a  fierce,  raw  wind  and  all 
but  blinded  by  particles  of  sharp  ice  which 
fill  the  air,  the  cold  may  become  intense, 
and  all  tracks  on  the  snow  and  steps  in  the 
ice  may  rapidly  disappear.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  hard  for  any  but  experi- 
enced climbers  either  to  proceed  or  retreat 
and  the  vastness  of  the  mountain  renders  it 
altogether  likelv  that  misfortune  of  some 
kind  will  overtake  a  weak  party.  The  great 
death  roll  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  very  "easy" 
mountain  on  a  pleasant  summer  day,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  emphasis.  So,  too, 
on  the  Matterhorn  a  storm  may  place  one 
suddenly  in  great  peril.  Rocks  which  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  at  the  outset  may  be- 
come so  slippery  that  they  can  be  ascended 
or  descended  only  with  the  use  of  caution 
and  skill,  while  if  the  storm  be  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning  the  reverberation 
of  the  thunder  from  the  great  rocky  sides 
of  the  mountain  is  at  times  enough  to  strike 
terror  to  the  stoutest  heart. 

I  know  that  most  readers  of  this  article 
will  expect  to  be  told  wherein  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sport  consist,  and  of  these  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  any  one  who  has 


not  fallen  a  victim  to  them.  A  very  genera] 
impression  prevails  that  a  desire  to  risk  life 
or  perform  some  reckless  feat  is  the  under- 
lying motive  of  most  ascents  in  the  High 
Alps.  Ruskin  has,  I  believe,  said  that 
climljers  regard  mountains  as  "greased 
poles."  If  seriously  intended  this  remark  is 
based  on  dense  ignorance  as  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  true  mountaineer.  His  fond- 
ness for  the  sport  might  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  mere  reference  to  the  inde- 
scribable attraction  which  the  mountains 
have  for  some.  But  amongst  other  and 
more  specific  reasons  may  be  cited  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  indulge  in  whole- 
some physical  exercise  for  long  periods  in 
fine  air,  to  walk  through  and  camp  out 
amidst  scenery  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  grandeur,  to  observe  phases  of  nature 
that  can  be  seen  only  above  the  snow  line, 
and  to  measure  strength  with  certain  ob- 
stacles of  nature  to  overcome  which  re- 
quires not  only  technical  skill  in  climbing, 
coupled  with  some  powers  of  physical  en- 
durance, but  the  use  of  the  mind  as  well. 

The  night  preceding  an  ascent  is  usually 
spent  near  the  foot  of  the  peak  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  9,000  feet  in  a  hut  dr  at  a 
bivouac  situated  as  a  rule  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  and  grand  scenery.  One  of  the 
illustrations  [page  526]  show^s  the  hut  used 
in  ascending  the  Dom,  w^ith  the  majestic 
Weisshorn  across  the  valley  partly  veiled  in 
clouds,  and  the  reader  may  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  beauty  of  its  site.  The  start  is 
invariablv  an  earlv  one,  sometimes  at  mid- 
night,  the  precise  hour  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  proposed  excursion,  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  moonlight  and  on 
the  time  of  sunrise ;  for  it  is  desirable  at 
least  to  plan  to  reach  the  summit  at  such 
time  as  to  permit  of  the  descent  being 
made  so  far  as  possible  over  hard  snow. 
And  here  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
mountain  climbing  is  the  only  pastime  in 
which  the  hours  between  midnight  and 
five  o'clock,  when  nature  may  be  at  her 
loveliest,  are  regularly  used  for  out-of-door 
exercise.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
very  hard  work  cannot  be  done  either 
on  rocks  or  snow  while  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  moonlight  or  lantern  light,  but 
the  approach,  lasting  from  two  to  five 
hours,  to  that  part  of  the  climb  which  is  to 
test  one's  powers,  is  not  as  a  rule  difficult. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  often  be  across  a 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  k'es7vicA'. 
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smooth  glacier  or  over  snow  fields  with  an 
easy  incline,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
traveller  is  surrounded  by,  and  all  the  while 
coming  nearer  to,  one  or  more  peaks  which 
lose  nothing  of  their  majesty  and  attrac- 
tiveness by  ijcing  seen  at  night.  And  when 
it  happens  that  these  splendid  mountains 
are  bathed  in  moonlight,  I  challenge  any 
one  to  point  to  a  more  beautiful  scene  in  nat- 
ure, or  to  a  form  of  exercise  more  fascinat- 
ing and  exhilarating  than  that  of  walking  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place. 

The  gradual  approach  of  dawn  when 
witnessed  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  and  ice 
world  of  the  upper  Alps  is  a  very  impressive 
sight,  as  is  also  the  effect  of  the  early  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  at  first  on  a  few  great  peaks 
and  later  on  countless  smaller  ones.  No 
one  with  the  slightest  sense  for  the  beauti- 
ful can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  these  and  many 
other  sights  of  grandeur,  including  the 
splendid  views,  which  unfold  themselves  as 
greater  altitudes  are  attained.  The  scenery 
is  constantly,  though  slowly,  changing,  ice 
and  snow  formations  unknown  to  the  lower 
levels  are  met,  the  peaks  are  to  the  eye  grad- 
ually altering  their  shapes,  and  all  the  while 
the  traveller  is  filling  his  lungs  with  pure, 
crisp  air  and  taking  on  additional  strength 
which  may  last  him  well  into  the  winter. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  summit  will 
usually  be  reached  between  eight  o'clock  and 
noon.  If  pleasant  atmospheric  conditions 
prevail  and  the  day  is  not  too  far  advanced, 
one  will  remain  there  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes,  for  the  scene  in  fine  weather  is  as 
magnificent  as  it  is  impressive.  The  de- 
scent to  the  valley  may  require  from  four  to 
ten  hours.  The  foregoing  times  and  figures 
are  given  only  to  convey  a  very  general  idea 
of  the  duration  of  expeditions  and  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  many  qualifications  and 
exceptions. 

As  already  indicated  there  is,  for  those 
who  wish  to  measure  strength  with  the 
mountains,  work  of  the  hardest  kind  to  be 
had.  It  may  relate  to  snow  and  ice,  or  to 
rocks,  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  The 
moment  ice  slopes  are  reached,  progress 
becomes  very  slow,  for  each  step  must  be 
carefully  cut  with  an  ice  axe  and  in  certain 
conditions  (for  instance  where  the  angle  of 
the  slope  exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  degrees) 
great  skill  is  required  in  doing  this  work. 
Step  cutting  may  continue  for  several  hours 
and  is  very  exhausting,  particularly  where 


the  steepness  is  such  that  small  hand-holes 
must  be  dug  to  enable  the  climber  to  rise 
from  step  to  step  without  losing  his  balance. 
Under  these  circumstances  progress  in  a 
vertical  direction  may  be  less  than  200  feet 
an  hour.  Where  a  peak  is  traversed  or 
crossed,  so  that  the  return  journey  is  by  a 
route  other  than  that  taken  for  the  ascent, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  cut  steps  down 
an  ice  slope,  and  this  is  at  least  half  as 
hard  again  as  cutting  them  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Far  more  interesting  than  ice  work  is  the 
scaling  of  firm,  difficult  rocks.  The  Cha- 
monix  region  abounds  in  climbs  of  this 
kind  and  so  do  several  other  sections  of  the 
Alps.  A  fine  rock  climb  is  one  of  the  great- 
est joys  known  to  the  mountaineer  and  a 
most  exhilarating  form  of  exercise.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  rock  climbing.  It 
may  occur  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  with 
great  rounded  or  angular  boulders,  or  along 
a  narrow  ledge,  or  across  almost  smooth 
slabs  at  a  considerable  angle,  or  up  a  gully 
or  chimney,  or  even  in  a  crack  (as  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations)  and  each  variety 
may  make  its  ow^n  peculiar  demands  on  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  climber.  Some 
hold  that  the  best  climbing  of  all  is  to  be 
had  on  the  crest  of  a  fine  ridge — in  French 
''arete,"  in  German  "  Grat."  Such  a  ridge 
soon  acquires  a  reputation  amongst  climb- 
ers as  wdde  as  that  of  the  peaks  themselves. 
A  favorite  one  is  that  of  the  Rothhorn  on 
the  Zinal  side.  Almost  every  important 
''arete"  has  its  teeth,  or  pinnacles,  in  some 
instances  termed  "gendarmes,"  and  these 
usually  present  interesting  and  perplexing 
problems  in  climbing  by  reason  of  the 
sharpness  of  their  edges  and  the  steepness 
of  their  sides  which  render  it  often  as  hard 
to  cross  as  to  circumvent  or  turn  them. 

Rock  climbing  brings  into  play  almost 
every  muscle  and  part  of  the  body,  for  the 
hands  and  feet  are  not  sufficient  in  the  as- 
cent or  descent  of  really  difficult  rocks,  and 
where  either  good  hand  or  foothold  is  want- 
ing, one  discovers  how^  much  can  be  done 
with  the  elbows,  the  knees,  the  shoulders 
and  the  back.  Four  of  the  pictures  relate 
to  actual  situations  met  in  ascending  the 
peaks  mentioned  in  the  legends  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  certain  kinds  of  difficult 
climbing.  It  is  not,  however,  desired  to 
convey  the  impression  that  all  good  rock 
work   necessarily  involves  wrestling  with 
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diflBcultics  as  great  as  those  depicted.  To 
climlj  rocks  really  well  is,  of  course,  a  great 
art  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  ac- 
quired it  will  always  ])e  limited,  for  it  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  and  training; 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  even  moderate 
practice  will  enable  a  })erson  with  any 
natural  aptitude  for  this  sport  safely  to  scale 
places  which  at  first  blush  may  appear  ab- 
solutely inaccessible. 

A  climb  may  be  accomplished  without 
any  very  striking  incidents,  or  it  may  be 
replete  therewith.  I  intend  here  to  men- 
tion but  two  classes  of  adventure,  not  be- 
cause these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  (for 
this  is  not  the  case),  but  because  they  may 
be  encountered  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  great  excursions,  and  it  is  well  for 
intending  climbers  to  know  the  hardships 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  I 
refer  to  being  involuntarily  benighted  and 
overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm  at  high  al- 
titudes. Both  are  most  unpleasant  ex- 
periences, the  severity  of  which  no  one 
can  appreciate  who  has  not  been  through 
them.  As  to  the  former  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  go  properly  prepared  for  it, 
for  to  do  this  would  so  burden  the  party 
with  wraps  and  food  as  to  imperil  in  ad- 
vance the  success  of  the  expedition;  and 
so  it  happens  that  those  who  are  benighted 
must  generally  shiver  and  suffer  the  pangs 
of  hunger  for  many  hours.  The  Alpine 
Journal,  for  August,  1893,  contains  a  de- 
scription both  accurate  and  vivid  of  such  an 
adventure  as  it  befell  a  very  strong  party  of 
English  climbers  on  the  Aiguille  du  Plan. 
It  is  as  follows: 

''Mummery  was  in  the  meantime  con- 
tinuing the  everlasting  chopping,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  crawling  up  disobliging  slabs  of 
rock,  till  twilight  began  to  deepen  into  dark- 
ness, and  we  had  to  look  about  for  a  perch 
on  which  to  roost  for  the  night.  The  only 
spot  we  could  find,  sufficiently  large  for  all 
three  of  us  to  sit,  was  a  small  patch  or  lump 
of  rocks,  more  or  less  loose,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  below  where  we  stood,  and  we 
succeeded,  just  as  the  light  failed,  or  about 
8,30  p.  M.,  and  after  some  engineering,  in 
seating  ourselves  side  by  side  upon  it.  Our 
boots  were  wet  through  by  long  standing  in 
ice  steps,  and  we  took  them  off  and  wrung 
the  water  out  of  our  stockings.  The  others 
put  theirs  on  again;  but,  as  a  precaution 
against    frost-bite,    having    pocketed    my 


stockings,  I  put  my  feet,  wTappcd  in  a 
woollen  cap,  inside  the  "Rucksack,"  with 
the  result  that  they  remained  warm  through 
the  night.  As  a  precaution  against  falling 
off  our  shelf  we  hitched  the  rope  over  a  rock 
above  and  passed  it  round  us,  and  to  make 
sure  of  not  losing  my  boots  (awful  thought !) 
I  tied  them  to  it  by  the  laces.  .  .  .  The 
weather  fortunately  remained  perfect,  and 
the  moon  had  risen,  though  hidden  from  us 
by  our  mountain.  Immediately  below  lay 
Chamonix,  like  a  cheap  illumination,  grad- 
ually growing  more  patchy  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced and  the  candles  went  out  one  by 
one,  while  above  the  stars  looked  down  as 
if  silently  wondering  why  in  the  w^orld  we 
were  sitting  there.  The  first  two  hours  were 
passed  without  very  much  discomfort,  but 
having  left  behind  our  extra  wraps  to  save 
weight,  as  time  wore  on  the  cold  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  though  fortunately 
never  severe  enough  to  be  dangerous,  made 
us  sufficiently  miserable.  Packed  as  we 
were,  we  were  unable  to  indulge  in  those  ex- 
ercises generally  adopted  to  induce  warmth, 
and  we  shivered  so  vigorously  at  intervals 
that,  when  all  vibrating  in  unison,  w^e  won- 
dered how  it  might  affect  the  stability  of  our 
perch.  .  .  .  We  had  all  solemnly  vowed 
not  to  drop  asleep,  and  for  me  this  was  es- 
sential, as  my  centre  of  gravity  was  only 
just  within  the  base  of  support.  .  .  . 

"From  2  to  4  o'clock  the  cold  became 
more  intense,  aggravated  by  a  slight '  breeze 
of  morning,'  and  while  waiting  for  dawn  we 
noticed  that  it  was  light  enough  to  see." 

In  1889  I  had  a  similar  experience  at 
an  altitude  of  over  eleven  thousand  feet  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Petit  Dru.  We  had  left 
the  Montanvert  inn  at  midnight  for  the 
Grand  Dru,  and  upon  reaching  this  peak 
crossed  thence  to  the  Petit  Dru,  which 
latter  peak  we  left  for  the  final  descent 
at  2.30  p.  M.,  or  fourteen  and  one-half 
hours  after  the  start  from  Montanvert. 
Owing  to  various  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, including  the  presence  of  fresh 
snow  on  the  rocks  and  the  early  hour  of  sun- 
set, we  were  soon  after  seven  in  the  evening 
most  unexpectedly  obliged  to  come  to  a 
standstill  at  a  point  not  unlike  that  de- 
scribed above.  We  were  w^et,  because  the 
fresh  snow  on  the  rocks  (with  which  we 
were  in  close  and  constant  contact)  had 
been  melting  during  the  afternoon,  and 
our  supplies  were   exhausted.      We  were 
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without  wraps  of  any  kind,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  below  freezing.  An  enforced  halt 
under  these  circumstances,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  remaining  awake  all  niglit  (owing  to 
the  cold,  the  exposure,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  ])osition),  was  far  more  exhausting 
both  to  mind  and  body  than  continued 
walking  would  have  been,  and  as  we  did  not 
reach  Montanvert  until  the  following  morn- 
ing at  eight  it  may  be  said  that  the  excur- 
sion consumed  thirty-two  hours.  The  fact 
is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  no  member 
of  the  party  suffered  either  great  fatigue  or 
any  ill  effect  from  exposure,  and  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  ex- 
hilarating air  of  the  High  Alps.  Once  in 
fair  training  the  amount  of  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous exercise  one  can  take  and  enjoy  in 
these  regions  under  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  in  temperature,  in  sunshine  or  in 
storm,  and  the  amount  of  sleep  one  can  at 
the  same  time  forego  for  several  days  in 
succession  are  astounding. 

A  thunderstorm  at  great  heights  is  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  is  awe-inspiring.  I  cannot 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  such  a  storm  than  by 
quoting  from  another  passage  in  the  Alpine 
Journal  (May,  1891),  written  by  an  English- 
man possessing  wide  experience  in  moun- 
tain climbing.  What  follows  occurred  dur- 
ing the  descent  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  near 
Zermatt: 

'All  at  once  the  whole  mountain  side 
seemed  to  be  ablaze,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  muzzled,  muffled,  or  suppressed 
peal  of  thunder,  apparently  coming  out  of 
the  interior  of  the  mountain — so  much  so 
that,  if  a  great  crevice  had  been  opened  in 
the  rocks  and  fire  had  burst  out  from  it, 
we  should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised 
than  we  were.  Solly  and  Haskett-Smith 
each  exclaimed,  'My  axe  was  struck,'  and 
each  of  them,  naturally  enough,  let  his  axe 
go.  Where  to  none  knew.  Solly,  describ- 
ing this,  says,  '  At  the  moment  I  was  stand- 
ing with  my  face  toward  the  mountain, 
with  my  right  arm  stretched  out,  feeling  for 
a  firm  foothold  with  my  axe,  which  I  held 
just  under  its  head.  For  perhaps  a  minute 
the  lightning  was  coming  very  fast;  then 
came  the  noise,  and  I  saw  a  curve  of  flame 
on  the  head  of  my  axe.  I  involuntarily  let 
it  go.  The  whole  place  seemed  one  blaze  of 
light,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  The 
thought  that  rushed  through  my  mind  was 


— Am  I  blinded?  the  intensity  of  the  light 
was  so  terrible.  It  is  difficult  to  put  such 
events  in  any  order  of  time,  but  I  think  the 
noise  or  explosion  came  first,  before  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  the  light  seemed  to  flick- 
er as  if  a  series  of  flashes  were  coming.  I 
hardly  know  whether  my  body  or  any  part 
of  my  clothing  was  actually  struck.  My 
axe  certainly  was,  and  I  think  the  rocks 
just  by  me  were.' 

"Haskett-Smith  said  that  his  neck  was 
burnt,  and  we  saw  later  that  a  dark-brown 
band,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  had  been 
burnt  exactly  half  way  round  his  neck." 

Fortunately,  such  unpleasant  experi- 
ences are  of  rare  occurrence,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  death  has  ever  been  caused  by 
an  encounter  with  electricity  in  the  high 
mountains.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  great  heights  the  electric  energy  of 
the  charged  clouds  is  released  gradually, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  lightning  reaching 
down  to  the  plain,  the  release  occurs  ab- 
ruptly. While  under  such  distressing  cir- 
cumstances one  is  in  no  mood  carefully  to 
observe  all  that  happens,  yet,  having  on  one 
occasion  been  exposed  to  a  storm  of  this 
character,  I  recall  vividly  the  physical  im- 
pressions of  receiving  light  shocks  and  of 
being  pricked  with  pins,  and  I  may  add  that 
we  were  all  devoutly  thankful  when  escape 
became  possible  from  so  unwelcome  a  com- 
panion as  Alpine  electricity. 

A  word  as  to  Alpine  accidents.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  will,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  be  of  a  nature  clearly  preventable 
and  due  to  inexperience  or  carelessness. 
Such  accidents  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  sport.  But  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  does  inhere  in  mountaineering 
and,  consequently,  some  accidents  do  occur 
as  to  which  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they 
were  avoidable.  These  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  take  place  at  what  might  be  deemed 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  climb.  Falling 
stones,  one  of  the  greatest  perils  the  climber 
has  to  contend  wath,  may  come  shooting 
down  a  relatively  easy  snow  chimney,  but 
are  not  likely  to  be  met  at  any  of  the  points 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
where  difficult  rocks  are  being  ascended. 
The  subject  of  accidents  is  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  said:  the  unavoid- 
able accidents  occurring  are  few  consider- 
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in<^  tlic  number  of  ])co|)lc  who  climl)  unci 
the  diiricuk  work  done  by  many  of  Ihem. 
I  quote  from  ihc  Alpine  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  tlie  following  brief  description  of 
a  fatal  accident  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  unavoidable  class. 

"On  September  20th  an  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  Zinal  Rothhorn,  in  which 
Joseph  INIarie  Biner,  a  well-known  Zermatt 
guide,  lost  his  life.  The  party  had  already 
effected  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and 
were  descending  toward  Zermatt.  On 
reaching  the  well-known  'Platte'  overlook- 
ing the  Durand  glacier,  the  usual  precau- 
tions were  observed.  Biner,  who  was  lead- 
ing, crossed  the  awkward  slab,  and  planted 
himself  firmly  on  the  opposite  side.  Per- 
ren.  who  was  last,  was  standing  behind  and 
holding  on  to  a  fair-sized  rock,  round 
which  he  was  paying  out  the  rope;  while 
Dr.  Horrocks  crossed  the  slab,  and  Biner 
gradually  pulled  in  the  slack.  Suddenly 
the  rock  in  which  Perren  placed  such  con- 
fidence came  out,  and  bounded  down  the 
mountain  side.  Perren  slid  rapidly  down 
the  steep  rocks;  Dr.  Horrocks,  who  had  no 
foothold  and  very  little  handhold,  was 
jerked  from  his  position,  turning  a  somer- 
sault and  becoming  momentarily  stunned 
from  his  head  striking  against  the  rock. 
The  strain  on  the  rope  was  too  great  for 
Biner  to  withstand,  and  he  was  dragged 
down  too.  The  whole  party  half  tumbled, 
half  slid,  down  the  very  steep  smooth  rocks 
for  thirty  feet  or  forty  feet,  when  the  rope 
between  Dr.  Horrocks  and  Perren  caught 
behind  a  projecting  rock  and  brought 
them  both  to  a  standstill.  Poor  Biner  had 
ihe  extra  length  of  his  own  rope  still  to  fall, 
and,  when  the  strain  came,  the  rope  broke 
between  him  and  Dr.  Horrocks.  Biner  fell 
down  on  to  the  Durand  glacier  some  2,000 
feet  below,  whence  his  mutilated  body  was 
recovered  by  a  search  party.  Dr.  Horrocks 
and  Perren  were  rescued  from  their  danger- 
ous position  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
after  the  accident  occurred.  .  .  . 

"To  sum  up,  we  should  say  that  this  ac- 
cident is  one  of  those  comparatively  rare 
ones  which  cannot,  without  undue  strain- 
ing, be  attributed  to  any  preventable  cause. 
Climbing  must  always  possess  some  ele- 
ments of  danger ;  but  had  we  only  accidents 
of  this  class  to  chronicle,  its  statistics  would 
show  it  to  be  less  fraught  with  danger  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  sport." 


In  1877  and  1896  two  terrible  accidents 
ha})pened  on  the  Lyskamm  resulting  in 
each  case  in  the  death  of  every  one  in  each 
of  the  parties.  To  understand  what  caused 
them,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  picture  on 
page  529,  bearing  the  legend  "Overhang- 
ing snow  on  the  Lyskamm."  The  peculiar 
overhang  shown,  usually  termed  "  cornice," 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  Whoever 
ventures  on  such  a  cornice  must  be  pre- 
pared for  possible  trouble.  Obviously  it 
may  break  under  the  weight  of  one  or  more 
peisons,  and  this  is  what  happened  on  each 
of  the  occasions  mentioned.  Cornices  are 
often  veritable  death-traps  because  they 
may  be  approached  from  such  an  angle  that 
their  presence  is  not  apparent  until  it  is  too 
late  to  escape.  The  good  guide  will  know 
at  W' hat  points  to  suspect  their  possible  ex- 
istence and  will  carefully  test  the  snow  (by 
digging  in  his  axe  or  otherwise)  before  al- 
lowing the  party  to  proceed.  As  for  the 
Lyskamm,  it  is  notorious  for  its  cornices 
and  is  one  of  those  mountains  which  in 
some  seasons  no  party,  however  strong, 
should  attempt  to  climb  by  any  route  on 
which  they  may  be  found. 

The  rope  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
climbing  as  to  call  for  special  notice.  While 
experts  differ  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
persons  that  should  constitute  a  party  (the 
better  opinion  being  that  three  is  the  cor- 
rect number)  yet  there  is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  on  tw^o  points,  first,  that  while 
above  the  snow  line  the  party  should  gener- 
ally be  roped,  second,  that  solitary  climbing 
(where  the  rope  cannot  be  used)  is  a  silly  va- 
gary, or  w^orse.  I  shall  mention,  briefly,  some 
of  its  uses  both  on  snow  fields  and  on  rocks. 

In  crossing  most  snow^  fields  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  on  the  alert  for  crevasses  lying 
beneath  the  surface.  Snow-craft  teaches 
one  to  discern  their  general  direction  and 
to  take  them  at  right  angles,  so  that  at  a 
given  time  not  more  than  one  of  the  party 
need  be  on  the  snow  above  them.  If  he 
break  through,  the  rope — which  should 
ahvays  be  kept  fairly  taut,  its  usual  length 
from  man  to  man  being  about  tw^enty  feet 
— readily  enables  the  others  to  prevent  him 
from  disappearing  very  far,  if  at  all,  beneath 
the  surface,  whereas,  in  the  absence  of  the 
rope,  he  would  be  likely  to  perish  in  the 
ice.  "To  be  killed  in  the  open  air  w^ould 
be  a  luxury  compared  Vv^ith  having  the  life 
squeezed  out  of  one  in  the  horrible  gloom  of 


From  a photograJ>h,  copyright  by  C.  P.  Abrahavt,  Kesiuick. 

A  crack  on  the  Aiguilles  Rouges. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Ahrnhajn,  Kesiuick. 

The  Dom  Hut,  the  Weisshorn  (14,803  feet),  across  the  valley  (Zermatt  District). 


these  chasms,"  are  words  written  by  Tyn- 
dall,  which  show  that  in  crossing  Alpine 
snow  fields  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  against  acci- 
dent. 

Whereas  any  one  may  break  through  a 
snow  bridge,  the  good  climber  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  slip  on  or  fall  from  rocks.      But  it 
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does  not  follow  that  the  rope  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  rock  climbing,  for  there 
are  many  difficult  places  at  which,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  skill  and  care,  a  slip  or 
a  fall  is  a  possibility  (against  which  it  is 
proper  to  take  every  precaution) ;  further- 
more, the  presence  of  the  rope  gives  the 
climber  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  en- 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  Kesivick. 

The  Ice  fall  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  (Mont  Blanc  District). 


able  him  to  advance  at  such  points.  The 
moral  support  thus  rendered  is  something 
which  words  cannot  fully  explain ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact  experienced  by  every  man 
who  has  done  any  serious  climbing.  But 
how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  rope  be  made 
to  save  one  who  falls  without  unduly  im- 
perilling the  others?     At  dangerous  places 


only  one  member  will  advance  at  a  time, 
and  before  he  advances  at  least  one  of  the 
others  will  place  himself  in  a  secure  position 
and,  if  possible,  take  a  turn  of  the  rope 
around  some  protruding  rock.  Even  in  the 
most  difficult  ascents,  one  member  of  the 
party  can,  by  the  use  of  an  extra  rope,  usually 
contrive  to  do  one  of  these  things.      But 
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Frojn  a photogf-apli,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  Keswick. 

On  the  way  to  the  Fiescherhorn,  13,251  feet  (Bernese  Oberland). 


let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  term  ''secure 
position."  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
expert  cragsman,  and  a  position  which  may 
be  adequate  when  manned  by  him  may  be 
one  in  which  a  beginner  could  not  even 
stand,  let  alone  resist  a  pull  on  the  rope. 
Only  expert  climbers  can  with  safety  under- 
take to  scale  rocks  which  present  difhculties 
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of  the  first  order,  and  each  member  of  the 
party  should  have  full  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  each  of  the  others  not  only  to 
climb  without  slipping,  but  also  to  render 
some  assistance  if  the  unexpected  slip 
actually  happen;  and  when  the  party  is  so 
constituted  loss  of  life  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  rare  occurrence. 


Frotn  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  ^Ibraliam,  Kesivic/c. 

Overhanging  snow  (cornice)  on  the  Lyskamm,  14,885  feet  (Zermatt  District). 


True,  there  have  been  instances  where 
one  having  fallen  the  rope  has  been  the 
means  of  dragging  down  to  death  others  in 
the  party.  So,  too,  if  the  party  be  caught  in 
an  avalanche  of  snow  their  only  chance  to 
save  themselves  may  depend  on  each  mem- 
ber being  able  to  struggle  for  himself,  which 
he  cannot  do  when  hampered  by  the  rope. 
What,  it  will  be  asked,  can  be  urged  in  its 
favor  in  such  cases?  Oljviously  nothing — 
in  the  light  of  sul)sequent  knowledge.  But 
these  are  rare  occurrences  and  the  result  of 
incidents  which  the  good  climber  is  striving 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  avoid.  They 
go  at  most  to  show  that  although  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  be  taken  yet  all  risk  can- 
not be  eliminated,  and  also  that  with  the  aid 
of  hindsight  individual  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  rope  has  j)roved  an  ac- 
tual disadvantage.  Surely  they  do  not  show 
that  precautions  known  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  should  be 
omitted  by  reason  of  occasional  failure  to 
prove  adequate.  And  to  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  conceded  existence  of  some 
unavoidable  risk  to  life  proves  that  the 
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sport  should  not  be  practised,  I  must  point 
out  that  they  are  raising  a  question  in  meta- 
physics which  does  not  concern  mountain- 
eering alone  and  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  here. 

He  who  finds  himself  requiring  much 
actual  assistance  from  the  rope  should,  as  a 
rule,  remain  below — for  it  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  rope  to  enable  the  incom])ctent 
to  be  dragged  up  peaks.  But  there  are  in- 
stances where  assistance  is  as  proper  as  it  is 
necessary,  as  when  an  almost  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  granite  is  met,  with  no  cracks, 
and  considerably  higher  than  the  reach  of 
the  tallest  man  in  the  party.  The  first  man 
can  ascend  it  only  by  first  placing  himself 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  second  man  and  so 
on.  Obviously,  in  such  a  case,  the  last  man 
must  be  pulled  up. 

It  will  sur]3rise  some  of  my  readers  to 
know  that  the  liquor  problem  extends  even 
to  mountaineering.  Climbers  include  in 
their  number  total  abstainers  who  use  tea, 
those  who  use  light  wines,  and  those  who, 
in  addition  to  light  wines,  use  brandy,  whis- 
key or  "  Kirschwasser."     There  is  not  the 
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/•'iviJi  a  photograph,  copyi'ight  by  (J.  P.  ^Ibrahaiu,  Kesivick. 

A  snow  bridge. 


slightest  objection  to  the  moderate  use  of 
light  wine  (preferably  red),  on  the  con- 
trary it  seems  to  me,  when  mixed  with  min- 
eral water,  to  be  the  beverage  best  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  mountaineering.  But 
any  substantial  use  of  brandy,  whiskey  or 
''Kirschwasser"  must  be  condemned.  A 
small  flask  may  betaken  along  for  an  emer- 
gency, but  it  should  in  most  cases  be  brought 
back  unopened.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
is  not  required  for  any  legitimate  reason, 
while  the  high  altitude,  the  intense  cold 
usually  encountered,  and  the  necessity  of 
steadiness  in  head  and  legs  constitute  several 
very  good  reasons  why  these  strong  liquors 
should  be  left  severely  alone.  Yet  the}-  are 
used  in  considerable  quantities  by  some, 
more  particularly  inferior  guides  and  clim- 
bers from  the  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Such  guides  may  be  seen  to  interrupt 
step  cutting  on  a  steep  ice  slope  in  a  pierc- 
ing wind  to  take  several  swallows  of  brandy, 
and  the  poorer  the  amateur  climber  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  commit  the  folly  of  imitating 
the  guide.  These  persons  all  overlook  or 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  stimulation  produced 
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is  only  temporary  and  that  it  is  succeeded  by 
a  reaction  which  is  distinctly  depressing  to 
one's  vital  forces  and  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  soon  leaves  one  far 
more  sensitive  to  cold  and  liable  to  physical 
exhaustion  than  before. 

The  fact  is  not  generally  known  that 
some  of  the  most  imposing  snow  moun- 
tains in  the  world  lie  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  great  peaks 
of  Alaska,  at  least  one  of  which,  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley,  is  over  20,000  feet  high,  while  ]Mt. 
St.  Elias  is  over  18,000  feet  and,  being  situ- 
ated within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  coast, 
can  be  seen  in  its  entire  height  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel.  Other  magnificent  peaks, 
as  Mt.  Fairweather  and  Alt.  Crillon,  lie  very 
close  to  the  shore,  and  since  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  in  these  northerly  latitudes  is  at 
3,000  feet  or  even  less  (in  the  case  of  Mt.  St, 
Elias  it  is  virtually  at  the  water's  edge,  for 
the  base  of  this  mountain  is  surrounded  by 
vast  glaciers  which  flow  down  to  the  sea), 
continuous  snow  and  ice  surfaces  may  there 
be  seen  rising  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet 
above  the  spectator.     I  think  I  am  not 
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mistaken  in  saying  that  few,  if  any,  such 
sights  can  be  witnessed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Mountaineering  expeditions 
to  these  Alaskan  ])eaks  are  very  interesting 
but  at  the  same  time  very  laborious,  not 
because  of  unusually  stiff  rock  or  snow  work 
— neither  is  probajjly  as  difficult  as  that 
encountered  in  the  Alj)s — but  largely  be- 
cause they  are  situated  in  a  wild,  unexplored 
country  at  great  distances  from  any  ])r()per 
base  of  supplies,  so  that  before  their  ascent 
can  be  even  attemj^ted  much  time  and  effort 
must  be  expended  in  the  solution  of  vari- 
ous perplexing  problems  not  pertaining  to 
climbing  proper.  And  this  I  understand  to 
be  also  true  in  a  general  way  of  mountain- 
eering in  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes  and  the 
Caucasus.  All  of  these  great  ranges  still 
offer  what  the  Alps  no  longer  can :  new  fields 


to  conquer.  These  have  unquestionably  a 
fascination  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  every 
one  fond  of  climbing  who  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so  should  go  in  search  of  them.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  absence  of  such  new 
fields  may  be  said  to  detract  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  mountaineering  in  the  Alps.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  excursions  are  likely 
to  remain  as  interesting  and  to  call  for  as 
much  skill  and  endurance  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  while  time  will  not  diminish 
either  the  charm  of  the  scenery  or  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  air.  And  those  who  are 
not  content  with  surmounting  the  ordinary 
difficulties  met  while  climbing  in  the  Aljjs 
can  increase  these  to  almost  any  extent  they 
please,  by  selecting  unusual  routes,  by  going 
with  other  amateurs  unaccompanied  by 
guides,  and  by  climbing  in  winter. 


hro})i  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  ^Ibraha7n,  Kesiuick. 

A  misty  morning  in  the  High  Alps. 


Colonel  MacDonald  of  St.  Martins. 
From  the  portrait  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

—See  "The  Field  of  Art."— Page  637. 
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VERA,    THE    MEDIUM 

BY  RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS 

Illustrations  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


PART  II 


^^^^^^HE  home  of  the  Vances  was 
in  Thirty-fifth  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Garrick  Thea- 
tre. It  was  one  of  a  row  of 
old-fashioned  brick  houses 
with  high  steps.  As  the 
seeker  after  truth  entered  the  front  hall,  he 
saw  before  him  the  stairs  to  the  second 
story ;  on  his  right,  the  folding  doors  of  the 
"front  parlor,"  and  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall,  a  single  door  that  led  to  what  was,  in  the 
old  days,  before  this  row  of  houses  had  been 
converted  into  offices,  the  family  dining- 
room.  To  Vera,  the  Vances  had  given  the 
use  of  this  room,  as  a  "reception  parlor." 
The  visitor  first  entered  the  room  on  his 
right,  from  it  passed  through  another  pair 
of  folding  doors  to  the  reception  parlor,  and 
then,  when  his  audience  was  at  an  end,  de- 
parted by  the  single  door  to  the  hall,  and 
so,  to  the  street. 

The  reception  parlor  bore  but  little  like- 
ness to  a  cave  of  mystery.  There  were  no 
shaded  lights,  no  stuffed  alligator,  no  Ind- 
ian draperies,  no  black  cat.  On  a  table,  in 
the  centre,  under  a  heavy  and  hideous  chan- 
delier with  bronze  gas  jets,  was  a  green  vel- 
vet cushion.  On  this  nestled  an  innocent 
ball  of  crystal.  Beside  it  lay  the  ivory  knit- 
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ting  needle  with  which  Vera  pointed  out,  in 
the  hand  of  the  visitor,  those  lines  that 
showed  he  would  be  twice  married,  was 
of  an  ambitious  temperament,  and  would 
make  a  success  upon  the  stage.  In  a  cor- 
ner stood  a  wooden  cabinet  that  resem- 
bled a  sentry  box  on  wheels.  It  was  from 
this,  on  certain  evenings,  before  a  select  cir- 
cle of  spiritualists  that  Vera  projected  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed.  Hanging  inside  the 
cabinet  was  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  a  cloak 
of  black  velvet,  lined  with  purple  silk  and 
covered  in  gold  thread,  with  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

Except  for  these  stage  properties,  save 
that  they  illustrated  the  taste  of  Mabel 
Vance,  the  room  was  of  no  interest.  It  held 
a  rubber  plant,  a  red  velvet  rocking  chair, 
across  the  back  of  which  Mrs.  Vance  had 
draped  a  Neapolitan  scarf,  an  upright  piano, 
upon  which  Emmanuel  Day,  or,  as  he  was 
known  to  the  cross  roads  of  Broadway  and 
Forty-second  Street,  "Mannie"  Day,  pro- 
voked the  most  marvellous  rag-time,  an  en- 
larged photograph  in  crayon,  of  Professor 
Vance,  in  a  frock  coat  and  lawn  tie,  a  china 
bull-dog  coquettishly  decorated  with  a  blue 
bow  and,  on  the  mantel-piece,  two  tall  beer 
steins,  and  a  hand  telephone.     From  the 
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long  windows  one  obtained  a  view  of  the 
iron  shutters  of  the  new  de})artment  store 
in  Thirty-fourth  Street;  and  of  a  garden, 
just  hirge  enough  to  contain  a  sumach  tree, 
a  refrigerator,  and  the  ])acking  case  in 
wliich  tlie  j)iano  had  arrived. 

After  leaving  Winthrop,  without  waiting 
for  Vance,  Vera  had  returned  directly  to  the 
house  in  Thirtv- fifth  Street,  and  locked 
herself  in  her  room.  And  although  the 
hour  for  receiving  visitors  had  arrived,  and 
already  ''Mannie"  Day  had  ushered  two 
into  the  front  room.  Vera  had  not  yet 
come  downstairs.  In  consequence,  Ma- 
bel Vance  was  in  possession  of  the  recep- 
tion parlor. 

Mrs,  Vance  was  a  plump,  pink-and- 
blonde  young  person;  credulous  and  vulgar, 
but  at  all  times  of  the  utmost  good-humor. 
Her  admiration  for  Vera  was  equalled  only 
by  her  awe  of  her.  On  this  particular  after- 
noon, although  it  already  was  after  five 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Vance  still  wore  a  short  dress- 
ing sack,  open  at  the  throat,  and  heavy  with 
somewhat  soiled  lace.  But  her  blonde  hair 
was  freshly  "  marcelled,"  and  her  nails  pink 
and  shining.  In  the  absence  of  Vera,  she  was 
making  a  surreptitious  and  guilty  use  of  the 
telephone.  From  the  fact  that  in  her  left 
hand  she  held  the  Morning  Telegraph  open 
at  the  "previous  performances"  of  the 
horses,  and  that  the  page  had  been  cruelly 
lacerated  by  a  hat  pin,  it  was  fair  to  suppose 
that  whoever  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  was  tempting  her  with  the  closing 
odds  at  the  races. 

In  her  speculations,  she  was  interrupted 
by  "Mannie"  Day,  who  entered  softly 
through  the  door  from  the  hall. 

''Mannie"  Day  was  a  youth  of  twenty- 
four.  It  was  his  heart's  desire  to  be  a 
''Broadwayard."  He  wanted  to  know  all 
of  those,  and  to  be  known  only  by  those, 
who  moved  between  the  giant  pillars  that 
New  York  threw  into  the  sky  to  mark  her 
progress  North. 

He  knew  the  soiled  White  Way  as  the 
oldest  inhabitant  knows  the  single  street  of 
the  village.  He  knew  it  from  the  Rathskel- 
lers underground,  to  the  roof  gardens  in 
the  sky;  in  his  firmament  the  stars  were  the 
electric  advertisements  over  Long  Acre 
Square,  his  mother  earth  was  asphalt,  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  gasolene,  the  Tele- 
graph was  his  Bible.  His  grief  was  that 
no  one  in  the  Tenderloin  would  take  him 


seriously;  would  believe  him  wicked,  wise, 
predatory.  They  might  love  him,  they 
might  laugh  with  him,  they  might  clamor 
for  his  company;  in  no  flat  that  could 
boast  a  piano,  was  he  not,  on  his  entrance, 
greeted  with  a  shout;  but  the  real  Knights 
of  the  Highway  treated  him  always  as  the 
questioning,  wide-eyed  child.  In  spite  of 
his  after-midnight  pallor,  in  s\nic  of  his 
honorable  scars  of  dissipation,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  a  smile  that 
was  a  perpetual  plea  of  ''not  guilty." 

"What  can  you  expect?"  an  outspoken 
friend,  who  made  a  living  as  a  wireless  wire- 
tapper, hadonce pointed  out  to  him."  That 
smile  of  yours  could  open  a  safe.  It  could 
make  a  show  girl  give  up  money!  It's  an 
alibi  for  everything  from  overspeeding  to 
murder." 

Mannie,  as  he  listened,  flushed  with  mor- 
tification. From  that  moment  he  deter- 
mined that  his  life  should  be  devoted  to 
giving  the  lie  to  that  smile,  to  that  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  kindness,  good-will,  and 
innate  innocence.  As  yet,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

He  interrupted  Mabel  at  the  telephone  to 
enquire  the  whereabouts  of  Vera.  "  There's 
two  girls  in  there,  now,"  he  said;  "waiting 
to  have  their  fortunes  doped." 

"Let  'em  wait!"  exclaimed  Mabel. 
"  Vera's  upstairs  dressing."  In  her  eyes  was 
the  baleful  glare  of  the  plunger.  "What 
was  that  you  give  me  in  the  third  race?" 

The  interest  Mannie  may  have  felt  for 
the  impatient  visitors,  at  the  first  touch  of 
the  ruling  passion,  vanished. 

"Not  in  the  third,"  he  corrected  briskly. 
"Keene  entry  win  the  third." 

Mabel  appealed  breathlessly  to  the  tele- 
phone. "What  price  the  Keene  entry  in 
the  third?"  She  turned  to  Mannie  with 
reproachful  eyes.  "Even  money!"  she 
complained. 

"That's  what  I  told  you,"  retorted  Man- 
nie. He  lowered  his  voice,  and  gazed  ap- 
prehensively tow^ard  the  front  parlor.  "  If 
you  want  a  really  good  thing,"  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  "ask  Joe  what  Pompadour 
is  in  the  fifth!" 

Mabel  laughed  scornfully,  disappoint- 
edly. 

"Pompadour!"  she  mocked. 

"  That's  right ! "  cried  the  expert.  "  That's 
the  one  daily  hint  from  Paris  to-day.  Joe 
will  give  you  thirty  to  one." 
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Upon  the  defenceless  woman  he  turned 
the  full  force  of  his  accursed  smile.  "Put 
five  on  for  me,  Mabel?"  he  begged. 

With  unexpected  determination  of  char- 
acter Mabel  declared  sharply  that  she 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"Two,  then?"  entreated  the  boy. 

"Where,"  demanded  Mabel,  unfeel- 
ingly, "is  the  twenty  you  owe  me  now?" 

The  abruptness  of  this  unsportsman-like 
blow  below  the  belt,  caused  Mannie  to 
wince. 

"How  do  /  know  where  it  is?"  he  pro- 
tested. "As  long  as  you  haven't  got  it, 
why  do  you  care  where  it  is?"  He  heard 
the  door  from  the  hall  open,  and  turning, 
saw  Vera.  He  appealed  to  her.  "Vera," 
he  cried,  "you'll  loan  me  two  dollars? 
I  stand  to  win  sixty.    I'll  give  you  thirty." 

Vera  looked  enquiringly  at  Mabel. 
"What  is  it,  Mabel,"  she  asked;  "a  hand 
book?" 

Mrs.  Vance  nodded  guiltily. 

"Mannie!"  exclaimed  Vera,  gently  but 
reproachfully,  "  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  loan 
you  any  more  money  till  you  paid  Mabel 
what  you've  borrowed." 

"How  can  I  pay  Mabel  what  I  bor- 
rowed," demanded  Mannie,  "  if  I  can't  bor- 
row the  money  from  you  to  pay  her?  Only 
two  dollars,  Vera!" 

Vera  nodded  to  Mabel. 

Mabel,  at  the  phone,  called,  "Two  dol- 
lars on  Pompadour — to  win — for  Mannie 
Day,"  and  rang  off. 

"That  makes  thirty  for  you,"  exclaimed 
Mannie,  enthusiastically,  "and  twenty  I 
owe  to  Mabel,  and  that  leaves  me  ten." 

Mrs.  Vance,  no  longer  occupied  in  the 
whirlpool  of  speculation,  for  the  first  time  ob- 
served that  Vera  had  changed  her  matronly 
robe  of  black  lace  for  a  short  white  skirt, 
and  a  white  shirt  waist.  She  noted,  also, 
that  there  was  a  change  in  Vera's  face  and 
manner.  She  gave  an  impression  of  ner- 
vous eagerness,  of  unrest.  Her  smile, 
seemed  more  appealing,  wistful,  girlish. 
She  looked  like  a  child  of  fourteen. 

But  Mabel  was  concerned  more  espe- 
cially with  the  robe  of  virgin  white. 

For  the  month,  which  was  July,  the  cos- 
tume was  appropriate,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mabel,  in  no  way  suited  to  the  priestess 
of  the  occult  and  the  mysterious. 

"Why,  Vera!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vance, 
*' whatever  have  you  got  on?     Ain't  you 


going  to  receive  visitors?  There's  ten  dol- 
lars waiting  in  there  now." 

In  sudden  apprehension,  \'era  looked 
down  at  her  spotless  garments. 

"Don't  I  look  nice?"  slie  begged. 

"Of  course  you  look  nice,  dearie,"  Ma- 
bel assured  her,  "but  you  don't  look  like 
no  fortune-teller." 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  you  look 
like,"  said  Mannie  sternly,  "you  look  like 
one  of  the  waiter  girls  at  Childs's,  that's 
what  vou  look  like." 

"And  your  crown!"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
"and  your  kimono.  Ain't  you  going  to 
wear  your  kimono?" 

She  hastened  to  the  cabinet  and  pro- 
duced the  cloak  of  black  velvet  and  si)an- 
gles,  and  the  silver-gilt  crown. 

"No,  I  am  7iot!^^  declared  Vera.  She 
wore  the  frightened  look  of  a  mutinous 
child.   "I — I  look  so — foolish  in  them!" 

Such  heresy  caused  Mannie  to  gasp 
aloud: 

"  You  look  grand  in  them,"  he  protested; 
"don't  she,  Mabel?" 

"Sure  she  does,"  assented  that  lady. 

"And  your  junk?"  demanded  Mannie, 
referring  to  the  jade  necklace  and  the  gold- 
plated  bracelets.  His  eyes  opened  in  sym- 
pathy. "  You  haven't  pawned  them,  have 
you?" 

"Pawned  them?"  laughed  Vera;  "I 
couldn't  get  anything  on  them!"  As  the 
only  masculine  point  of  view  available,  she 
appealed  to  Mannie,  wistfully.  "Don't 
you  like  me  better  this  way,  Mannie?"  she 
begged. 

But  that  critic  protested  violently. 

"Not  a  bit  like  it"  he  cried.  "Now,  in 
the  gold  tiara  and  the  sj^angled  o])era 
cloak,"  he  differentiated,  "you  look  like  a 
picture  postal  card !  You  got  Lotta  Faust's 
blue  skirt  back  to  Levey's.  But  not  in  the 
white  goods!"  He  shook  his  head  sadly, 
firmly.  "  You  look,  now,  like  you  was  made 
up  for  a  May-day  picnic  in  the  Bronx,  and 
they'd  picked  on  vou  to  be  Queen  of  the 
May." 

Mabel  carried  the  much-admired  opera 
cloak  to  Vera,  and  held  it  out,  tempting  her. 

"You'll  wear  it,  just  to  please  me  and 
Mannie,  won't  you,  dearie?"  she  begged. 
Vera  retreated  before  it  as  though  it  held 
the  germs  of  contagion. 

"I  will  not,"  she  rebelled.  "I  hate  it! 
W'hen  I  have  that  on,  I  feel — mean.    I  feel 
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as  mean  as  lh()un;h  T  were  ])i(kin^  pennies 
out  of  a  l)liiul  man's  hat."  Mannie  roared 
with  delight. 

"(iee!"  he  sliouted;  "but  tliat's  a  hot 
one." 

''Besides,"  said  Vera,  consciously,  ''I'm 
— I'm  ex])ecling  some  one." 

The  maimer  more  than  the  words  thrilled 
Mabel  with  the  most  joyful  expectations. 

Slie  exclaimed  excitedly.  "A  gentle- 
man friend,  Vera?"  she  asked. 

That  Vera  shunned  all  young  men  had 
been  to  Mabel  a  source  of  wonder  and  of 
pride.  Even  when  the  young  men  were  the 
friends  of  her  husband  and  of  herself,  the 
preoccupied  manner  with  which  Vera  re- 
ceived them  did  not  provoke  in  Mabel  any 
resentment.  It  rather  increased  her  appro- 
bation. Although  horrified  at  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  girl,  she  had  approved  even 
when  Vera  rejected  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  wine  agent. 

Secretly,  for  a  proper  alliance  for  her, 
Mabel  read  the  society  columns,  in  search 
of  eligible,  rich  young  men.  Finding 
that  they  invariably  married  eligible,  rich 
young  women,  she  had  lately  determined 
that  Vera's  destiny  must  be  an  English 
duke. 

Still,  if,  as  she  hoped.  Vera  had  chosen 
for  herself,  Mabel  felt  assured  that  the  man 
would  prove  worthy,  and  a  good  match. 
A  good  match  meant  one  who  owned  not 
only  a  runabout,  but  a  touring  car. 

"  It's  a  man  from  home,"  said  Vera. 

"Home?"  queried  Mannie. 

"From  up  the  State,"  explained  Vera; 
"from  Geneva.    It's — Mr.  Winthrop." 

With  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  Mannie 
started  upright.  "Winthrop!"  he  cried, 
then  with  a  laugh  of  relief  he  sank  back. 
"  Gee!  you  give  me  a  scare,"  he  cried.  ''  I 
thought  you  meant  the  district-attorney." 

Mabel  laughed  sympathetically. 

"I  thought  so,  too,"  she  admitted. 

"I  do  mean  the  district-attorney,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Vera!"  cried  Mabel. 

"Winthrop — coming  here?^^  demanded 
Mannie. 

"I  met  him  at  Mr.  Hallowell's  this 
morning,"  said  Vera.  "Didn't  Paul  tell 
you?" 

"  Paul  ain't  back  yet,"  said  Mannie.  "  I 
wish  he  was!"  His  lower  jaw  dropped  in 
dazed   bewilderment.      "W^inthrop — com- 


ing here?'''  he  repeated.  "And  they're  all 
coming  here!"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly. 
"  I*aul  just  ])hone(l  me.  They've  taken 
Gaylor  in  with  them,  and  we're  all  working 
together  now  on  some  game  for  to-night. 
And  \Vinthroi)'s  coming //ere.''"  he  shook 
his  head  decidedly,  importantly.  As  the 
only  man  of  the  family  present,  he  felt  he 
must  meet  this  crisis.  "Paul  won't  stand 
for  it!"  he  declared. 

"Well,  Paul  wm"11  just  have  to  stand  for 
it!"  retorted  Mrs.  Vance. 

With  a  murmur  of  sympathy  she  crossed 
to  Vera.  "I'm  not  going  to  see  our  Vera 
disappointed,"  she  announced.  "She 
never  sees  no  company.  Vera,  if  Mr.  W^in- 
throp  comes  when  that  bunch  is  here,  I'll 
show  him  into  the' front  parlor." 

Vera  sat  down  in  front  of  the  piano,  and 
let  her  fingers  drop  upon  the  keys.  The 
look  of  eagerness  and  anticipation  had  left 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "that  I 
want  to  see  him — now." 

With  complete  misunderstanding,  Man- 
nie demanded  truculently,  "Why  not?" 
His  loyalty  to  Vera  gave  him  courage,  in 
her  behalf,  to  face  even  a  district-attornev. 
"He  doesn't  think  he's  coming  here  to 
make  trouble  for  you,  does  he?" 

Vera  shook  her  head,  and  bending  over 
the  piano,  struck  a  few  detached  chords. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  consciously;  "just 
to  see  me — professionally — like  everybody 
else." 

Mabel  could  no  longer  withhold  her  in- 
dignation at  the  obtuseness  of  the  mascu- 
line intellect. 

"My  gracious,  Mannie!"  she  exclaimed, 
"can't  you  understand  he's  coming  here  to 
make  a  call  on  Vera — like  a  gentleman — 
not  like  no  district-attorney." 

Mannie  precipitately  retreated  from  his 
position  as  champion. 

"Sure,  I  understand,"  he  protested. 

With  the  joy  that  a  match-making 
mother  takes  in  the  hunt,  Mabel  sank  into 
the  plush  rocking-chair,  and  rocking  vio- 
lently, turned  upon  Vera  an  eager  and 
excited  smile. 

"Think  of  our  Vera  know'ing  Mr.  W^in- 
throp,  socially!"  she  exclaimed.  'Tt's 
grand !  And  they  say  his  sisters  are  elegant 
ladies.  Last  winter  I  read  about  them  at 
the  opera,  and  it  always  printed  what  they 
had   on.     Why   didn't  you   tell   me  you 
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knowed  him,  Vera?"  she  cried  reproach- 
fully, "I  tell  you  everything!" 

"I  don't  know  him,"  })rotested  the  girl. 
''  I  used  to  see  him  when  he  lived  in  the 
same  town." 

Mabel,  inviting  further  confidenc-es, 
ceased  rocking  and  nodded  encouragingly. 
''Up  in  Geneva?"  she  ])rompted. 

"Yes,"  said  Vera;  "I  used  to  see  him 
every  afternoon  then,  when  he  played  ball 
on  the  college  nine " 

"Who?"  demanded  Mannie,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Winthrop,"  said  Vera. 

"Did  he?"  exclaimed  Mannie.  His 
tone  suggested  that  he  might  still  be  per- 
suaded that  there  was  good  in  the  man. 

"What'd  he  play?"  he  demanded  sus- 
piciously. 

"First,"  said  Vera. 

"Did  he!"  exclaimed  Mannie.  His  tone 
now  was  of  open  approbation. 

Vera  had  raised  her  eyes,  and  turned 
them  toward  the  windows.  Beyond  the 
soot-stained  sumach  tree,  the  fire-escapes 
of  the  department  store,  she  saw  the 
sun-drenched  campus,  the  Inittressed 
chapel,  the  ancient,  drooping  elms;  and 
on  a  canvas  bag,  poised  like  a  winged 
Mercury,  a  tall  straight  figure  in  gray, 
dusty  flannels. 

"He  was  awfully  good-looking,"  mur- 
mured the  girl,  "and  awfully  tall.  He 
could  stop  a  ball  as  high  as — thatf  She 
raised  her  arm  in  the  air;  and  then,  sud- 
denly conscious,  flushed,  and  turned  to 
the  piano. 

"Go  on,  tell  us,"  urged  Mabel.  "So 
you  first  met  him  in  Geneva,  did  you?" 

"No,"  corrected  Vera;  "iaw  him  there. 
I — I  only  met  him  once." 

Mannie  interrupted  hilariously. 

"/  only  saw  him  once,  too,"  he  cried; 
"that  was  enough  for  me." 

Vera  swiftly  spun  the  piano  stool,  so 
that  she  faced  him.  Her  eyes  were  filled 
with  concern. 

''You,  Mannie!"  she  demanded  anx- 
iously.   "What  had  you  done?" 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Mannie  indignantlv; 
"nothing!  What'd  you  think  I'd  done? 
Did  you  think  I  was  a  crook  ?" 

Vera  bowed  her  shoulders,  and  shiv- 
ered as  though  the  boy  had  cursed  at  her. 
She  shook  her  head  vehemently,  and  again 
swung  back  to  the  piano.    Stumbling  awk- 


wardly, her  fingers  ran  over  the  keys  in  a 
swift  clatter  of  broken  chords.  "No," 
she  whispered,  "no,  Mannie,  no." 

With  a  laugh  of  delighted  recollection, 
Mannie  turned  to  Mabel. 

"He  raided  a  pool  room  I  was  working 
at,"  he  ex[)lained.  "He  picked  me  out  as 
a  sheet  writer,  because  I  had  my  coat  off, 
see?  I  told  him  I  had  it  off  because  it 
was  too  hot  for  me,  and  he  says,  'Young 
man,  if  you  lie  to  me,  I'll  make  it  a  damn 
sight  hotter!'  "  Mannie  threw  back  his 
head  and  shouted  uproariously.  "He's 
all  right,  Winthrop!"  he  declared. 

Mabel,  having  already  married  Win- 
throp to  Vera  in  Grace  Church,  with  her- 
self in  the  front  pew,  in  a  blue  silk  dress, 
received  this  unexpected  evidence  of  his 
rare  wit  with  delight.  In  ecstasy  of  ap- 
preciation she  slapped  her  knees. 

"Did  he  say  that,  Mannie,"  she  cried. 
"Wasn't  that  quick  of  him!  Did  you  hear 
what  he  said  to  Mannie,  Vera?"  she  de- 
manded. 

Their  mirth  was  interrupted  by  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  front  door,  and  in 
the  hall,  the  murmur  of  men's  voices. 

Vance  opened  the  door  from  the  hall 
and  entered,  followed  by  Judge  Gaylor  and 
Rainey.  With  evident  pride  in  her  ap- 
pearance, Vance  introduced  the  two  men 
to  his  wife,  and  then  sent  her  and  Mannie 
from  the  room;  the  latter  with  orders  to 
dismiss  the  visitors  in  the  front  parlor  and 
to  admit  no  others. 

At  the  door,  Mrs.  Vance  turned  to  Vera 
and  nodded  mysteriously. 

"If  that  party  calls,"  she  said  with  sig- 
nificance," I'll  put  him  in  the  front  ])arl()r." 
With  a  look  of  dismay.  Vera  vehemently 
shook  her  head,  but  to  forestall  any  oppo- 
sition, Mrs.  Vance  hastily  slammed  the 
door  behind  her. 

In  his  most  courteous  manner  Judge 
Gaylor  offered  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
centre  table  to  Vera,  and  at  the  same  table 
seated  himself.  Vance  took  a  place  on  the 
piano  stool ;  Rainey  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  mantel-piece. 

"Miss  Vera,"  Gaylor  began,  im])res- 
sively,  "I  desire  to  apologize  for  my  lan- 
guage this  morning.  As  Rainey  no  doubt 
has  told  you,  I  have  opposed  you  and 
Professor  Vance.  But  I — I  know  when 
I'm  beaten.  Your  influence  w^ith  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell  to-day — is  greater  than  mine.    It  is 
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paramount.  I  congratulate  you."  He 
smiled  ingratiatingly.  "And  now,"  he 
added,  "we  are  all  working  in  unison." 

"You've  given  uj)  your  idea  of  sending 
me  to  jail,"  said  Vera. 

"Vera!"  exclaimed  Vance  reprovingly. 
"  Judge  Gaylor  has  apologized.  We're  all 
in  harmony  now." 

"Is  that  door  locked?"  asked  Gaylor. 
Vance  told  him,  save  Mrs.  Vance,  Mannie 
and  themselves,  there  was  none  in  the 
house;  and  that  he  might  speak  freely. 

"Miss  Vera,"  began  the  Judge,  "we  left 
Mr.  Hallowell  very  much  impressed  with 
the  message  you  gave  him  this  morning. 
The  message  from  his  dead  sister.  He 
wants  another  message  from  her.  He 
wants  her  to  decide  how  he  shall  dispose 
of  a  very  large  sum  of  money — his  entire 
fortune." 

"His  entire  fortune!"  exclaimed  Vera. 
"Do  you  imagine,"  she  asked,  "that  Mr. 
Hallowell  will  take  advice  from  the  spirit 
world  about  that?     I  don't!" 

"I  do,"  Gaylor  answered  stoutly;  "I 
know  /  would." 

"You?"  asked  Vera  incredulously. 

"  If  I  could  believe  my  sister  came  from 
the  dead  to  tell  me  what  to  do,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "of  course,  I'd  do  it.  I'd  be  afraid 
not  to.  But  I  don't  believe.  He  does. 
And  he  believes  you  can  bring  his  sister 
herself  before  him.  He  insists  that  to- 
night you  hold  a  seance  in  his  house,  and 
that  you  materialize  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
sister.  So  that  he  can  see  his  sister,  and 
talk  with  his  sister.  Vance  says  you  can 
do  that.     Can  you?" 

From  Vera's  face  the  look  of  girlishness, 
of  happy  anticipation  had  already  disap- 
peared. 

"It  is  my  business  to  do  that,"  the  girl 
answered.  She  turned  to  Vance,  and  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice  enquired,  "What  does 
his  sister  look  like — that  photograph  we 
used  this  morning?'" 

"No,"  Vance  answ^ered.  "I've  a  better 
one,  Rainey  gave  me.  Taken  when  she  was 
older.  Has  white  hair  and  a  cap  and  a 
kerchief  crossed — so."  He  drew  his  hands 
across  his  shoulders.  "Rainey,  show  Miss 
Vera  that  picture." 

"Not  now,"  Gaylor  commanded.  "The 
important  thing  now  is  that  Miss  Vera 
understands  the  message  Mr.  Hallowell  is 
to  receive  from  his  sister." 


The  two  other  men  nodded  quickly  in 
assent.  Gaylor  turned  to  Vera.  He  s})okc 
slowly,  earnestly. 

"Miss  Vera,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Hallowell's 
present  will  leaves  his  fortune  to  his  niece. 
He  has  made  another  will,  which  he  has  not 
signed,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  Hallowell 
Institute.  He  will  ask  his  sister,  to  which  of 
these  he  should  leave  his  money.  You  will 
tell  him — "  he  corrected  himself  instantly, 
"she  will  tell  him  to  give  it  where  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  most  people — 
to  the  Institute."  There  was  a  pause.  "  Do 
you  understand?"  he  asked. 

"To  the  Institute.  Not  to  the  niece," 
Vera  answered.   Gaylor  nodded  gravely. 

"What,"  asked  Vera,  "are  the  fewest 
words  in  v^hich  that  message  could  be  de- 
livered ?  I  mean — should  she  say,  '  You  are 
to  endow  the  Hallowell  Institute,'  or 
'  Brother,  you  are  to  give — '  '  Sign  the  new 
will'?"  With  satisfaction  the  girl  gave  a 
sharp  shake  of  her  head,  and  nodded  to 
Vance.  "'Destroy  the  old  will.  Sign  the 
new  will.'   That  is  the  best,"  she  said. 

"That's  it  exactly,"  Gaylor  exclaimed 
eagerly,  "that's  excellent!"  Then  his  face 
clouded.  "I  think,"  he  said,  in  a  troubled 
voice,  "we  should  warn  Miss  Vera,  that  to 
guard  himself  from  any  trickery,  Mr. 
Hallowell  insists  on  subjecting  her  to  the 
most  severe  tests,  he " 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  girl. 
She  turned  to  Vance,  and,  in  a  lower  tone, 
but  without  interest,  asked,  "What,  for 
instance?"  Vance  merely  laughed  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  girl  smiled. 
Nettled,  and  alarmed  at  what  appeared  to 
be  their  over-confidence,  Gaylor  objected 
warmly. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  he  cried,  "but 
'  for  instance,'  he  insists  that  the  entire  time 
you  are  in  the  cabinet,  you  hold  a  handful 
of  flour  in  one  hand,  and  of  shot  in  the 
other — "  He  illustrated  w^ith  clenched 
fists — "Which  makes  it  impossible,"  he 
protested,  "for  you  to  use  your  hands." 

The  face  of  the  girl  showed  complete  in- 
difference. 

"Not  necessarily,"  she  said. 

"But  you  are  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot," 
cried  the  Judge.  "And  on  top  of  that,"  he 
burst  forth  indignantly,  pointing  aggrieved- 
ly  at  Vance,  "he  himself,  proposed  this 
flour-and-shot  test.  It  was  silly,  senseless 
bravado!" 
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''Not  necessarily,"  repeated  the  girl. 
"He  knew  that  I  invented  it."  Rainey 
laughed.  Gaylor  gave  an  exclamation  of 
enlightenment. 

"If  it  will  be  of  any  comfort  to  you, 
Judge,"  said  Vance,  "I'll  tell  you  one 
thing;  every  test  that  ever  was  put  to  a 
medium — was  invented  by  a  medium." 

Vera  rose.  "If  there  is  nothing  more," 
she  said,  "  I  will  go  and  get  the  things  ready 
for  this  evening."  "Destroy  the  old  will. 
Sign  the  new  will,"  she  repeated.  She 
turned  suddenly  to  Vance,  her  brow 
drawn  in  consideration.  "  I  suppose  by 
this  new  will,"  she  asked,  "the  girl  gets 
nothing?" 

"Not  at  all!"  exclaimed  Gaylor,  em- 
phatically. "We  don't  want  her  to  fight 
the  will.    She  gets  a  million." 

"A  million  dollars?"  demanded  Vera. 
For  an  instant  as  though  trying  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  sum,  she  stood  staring 
ahead  of  her.  With  doubt  in  her  eyes, 
and  shaking  her  head,  she  turned  to  Vance : 

"How  can  one  woman  spend  a  million 
dollars?"  she  protested. 

"  Well,  you  see,  we  don't  intend  to  starve 
her,"  exclaimed  Gaylor  eagerly,  "and  at 
the  same  time,  the  Institute  will  be  bene- 
fiting all  humanity.    Doing  good  to " 

Vera  interrupted  him  with  a  sharp,  per- 
emptory movement  of  the  hand. 

"We  won't  go  into  that,  please,"  she 
begged. 

The  Judge  inclined  his  head.  "  I  only 
meant  to  point  out,"  he  said  stiffly,  "that 
you  are  giving  Mr.  Hallowell  the  best  ad- 
vice, and  doing  great  good." 

For  a  moment,  the  girl  looked  at  him 
steadily.  On  her  lips  was  a  faint  smile  of 
disdain,  but  whether  for  him  or  for  herself, 
the  Judge  could  not  determine. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  the  girl  said  finally. 
"I  don't  ask."  She  turned  to  Rainey. 
"Have  you  that  photograph?"  He  gave 
her  a  photograph  and  after,  for  an  instant, 
studying  it  in  silence,  she  returned  it  to  him. 

"It  will  be  quite  easy,"  she  said  to 
Vance.  She  walked  to  the  door,  and  ih- 
stinctively  the  two  men,  who  were  seated, 
rose. 

"I  will  see  you  to-night  at  Mr.  Hallo- 
well's,"  she  said,  and,  with  a  nod,  left 
them. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Rainey,  "you  didn't 
tell  her!" 


"  I  know,"  Vance  answered.  "  I  decided 
we'd  be  wiser  to  take  advice  from  my  wife. 
She  understands  Vera  better  than  I  do." 
He  opened  the  door  to  the  hall,  and  called, 
"Mannie!  tell  Mabel— oh,  Mabel,"  he 
corrected,  "come  here  a  minute."  He 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  piano  stool. 
"She  can  tell  us,"  he  said. 

In  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Win- 
throp,  Mrs.  Vance  had  arrayed  herself  in  a 
light-blue  frock,  and  as  though  she  had  just 
come  in  from  the  street,  in  such  a  hat  as  she 
considered  would  do  credit  not  only  to 
Vera,  but  to  herself. 

"Mabel,"  her  husband  began,  "we're 
up  against  a  hard  proposition.  Hal- 
lowell insists  that  Winthrop  and  Miss 
Coates  must  come  to  the  seance  to-night." 

"Winthrop  and  Miss  Coates!''  cried 
Mabel.  In  astonishment  she  glanced  from 
her  husband  to  Rainey  and  Gaylor. 
"Then,  it's  all  off!"  she  exclaimed. 

"That's  what  I  say,"  growled  Rainey. 

"We  want  you  to  tell  us,"  continued 
Vance,  unmoved,  "whether  Vera  should 
know  that  now,  or  wait  until  to-night?" 

"Paul  Vance!"  almost  shrieked  his  wife, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  thinking  of 
giving  a  materialization  in  front  of  the 
district-attorney!    You're  crazy!" 

"That's  what  I  tell  them,"  chorused 
Rainey. 

Gaylor  raised  his  hand  for  silence. 

"No,  Mrs.  Vance,"  he  said  wearily. 
"  We  are  not  crazy,  but,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
"we  can't  help  ourselves.  You  mediums 
have  got  Mr.  Hallowell  in  such  a  state  that 
he'll  only  do  what  his  sister's  spirit  tells 
him.  He  says,  if  he's  robbing  his  niece,  his 
sister  will  tell  him  so;  if  he's  to  give  the 
money  to  the  Institute,  his  sister  will  tell 
him  that.  He  says,  if  Vance  is  fair  and  above- 
board,  he  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  have  his 
niece  and  any  friends  of  hers  present.  We 
can't  help  ourselves." 

"I  helped  a  little,"  said  Vance,  "by  in- 
sisting on  having  our  own  friends  there — • 
told  him  the  spirit  could  not  materialize 
unless  there  were  believers  present." 

"Did  he  stand  for  that?"  asked  Mabel. 

"Glad  to  have  them,"  her  husband  as- 
sured her.  "They  like  to  think  there  are 
others  as  foolish  as  they  are.  And  I'm  go- 
ing to  place  Mr.  District-Attorney,"  he 
broke  out  suddenly  and  fiercely,  "between 
two  mediums.    They'll  hold  his  hands!" 
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Already  fn'ojhtencd  by  the  possible  re- 
sults of  the  i)l()t,  Rainey  with  a  vehemence 
l)()rn  of  fear,  retorted  sharply:  "Hold  his 
hands!  How're  you  going  to  make  him 
hold  his  tongue,  afterward?" 

Gaylor  turned  uj)on  him  savagely. 

"My  (iod,  man!"  he  cried,  "we're  not 
trying  to  persuade  the  district-attorney  that 
he's  seen  a  ghost.  If  your  friends  can  per- 
suade Ste])hen  Hallowell  that  he''s  seen  one, 
the  district-attorney  can  go  to  the  devil!" 

"Well,  he  won't!"  returned  Rainey; 
"he'll  go  to  law!" 

"Let  him!"  cried  Gaylor  defiantly. 
"Get  Hallowell  to  sign  that  will,  and  /'// 
go  into  court  with  him." 

His  bravado  was  suddenly  attacked 
from  an  unexpected  source. 

"You'll  go  into  court  with  him,  all 
right,"  declared  Mrs.  Vance,  "all  of  you! 
And  if  you  don't  want  him  to  catch  you," 
she  cried,  "you'll  clear  out,  now!  He's 
coming  here  any  minute." 

"Who's  coming  here?"  demanded  her 
husband. 

"W^inthrop,"  returned  his  wife,  "to  see 
Vera." 

"To  see  Vera!"  cried  Vance,  eagerly. 
"What  about?    About  this  morning?" 

"No,"  protested  Mabel,  "to  call  on  her. 
He's  an  old  friend " 

In  alarm  Rainey  pushed  into  the  group 
of  now  thoroughly  excited  people.  "  Don't 
you  believe  it!"  he  cried.  " If  he's  coming 
here,  he's  coming  to  give  her  the  third  de- 
gree  ^" 

The  door  from  the  hall  suddenly  opened, 
was  as  suddenly  closed,  and  Mannie  slipped 
into  the  room.  One  hand  he  held  up  for 
silence;  with  the  other  he  pointed  at  the 
folding  doors. 

"Hush!"  he  warned  them.  "He's  in 
there!  He  says,  he's  come  to  call  on  Vera. 
She  says,  he's  come  professionally,  and  I 
must  bring  him  in  here.  I've  shut  the 
door  into  the  parlor,  and  you  can  slip  up- 
stairs, without  his  seeing  you." 

"Upstairs!"  gasped  Rainey,  "not  for 
me!"  He  appealed  to  Gaylor  in  accents 
of  real  alarm.  "We  must  get  away  from 
this  house,"  he  declared.  "If  he  finds  us 
here — "  with  a  gesture  of  dismay  he  tossed 
his  hands  in  the  air.  Gaylor  nodded.  In 
silence,  all,  save  Mannie,  moved  into  the 
hall,  and  halted  between  the  outer  and 
inner    doors    of    the    vestibule.      Gaylor 


turned  to  Vance.  "Are  you  going  to  tell 
her,"  he  asked,  "that  he  is  to  be  there  to- 
night?" 

"He'll  tell  her  himself,  now!" 

"No,"  corrected  Rainey;  "he  doesn't 
know  yet  there's  to  be  a  seance.  Hallowell 
was  writing  the  note  when  he  left." 

"Then,"  instructed  Gaylor,  "do  not  let 
her  know  until  she  arrives,  until  it  will  be 
too  late  for  her  to  back  out." 

Vance  nodded,  and  waiting  until,  from 
the  back  room  he  heard  the  voices  of  Man- 
nie and  W^inthrop,  he  opened  the  front 
door  and  the  two  men  ran  down  the  steps 
into  the  street. 

W^hile  the  conspirators  were  hidden  in 
the  vestibule,  Mannie  had  opened  the 
folding  doors,  and  invited  Winthrop  to 
enter  the  reception  parlor. 

"Miss  Vera  will  be  down  in  a  minute," 
he  said.  "If  you  want  your  hand  read," 
he  added,  pointing,  "you  sit  over  there." 

As  Winthrop  approached  the  centre  ta- 
ble, Mannie  backed  against  the  piano. 
The  presence  of  the  district-attorney  at 
such  short  range,  aroused  in  him  many 
emotions.  Alternately  he  w^as  torn  with 
alarm,  with  admiration,  with  curiosity.  He 
regarded  him  apprehensively  with  a  ner- 
vous and  unhappy  smile. 

About  the  smile  there  was  something 
that  Winthrop  found  familiar,  and,  with 
one  almost  as  attractive,  he  answered  it. 

"  I  think  we've  met  before,  haven't  we  ?  " 
he  asked  pleasantly. 

Mannie  nodded.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered promptly.  "At  Sam  Hepner's  old 
place,  on  West  Forty-fourth  Street." 

"Why,  of  course!"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
trict-attorney. 

"Don't  you — don't  you  remember?" 
stammered  Mannie  eagerly.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  lest  the  distinguished 
cross-examiner  should  think,  that  from 
him,  of  his  lurid  past  he  could  withhold 
anything.  "I  had  my  coat  off — and  you 
said  you'd  make  it  hot  for  me." 

"Did  I?"  asked  Winthrop  with  an  ef- 
fort at  recollection. 

"No,  you  didn't!"  Mannie  hastened  to 
reassure  him.  "I  mean,  you  didn't  make 
it  hot  for  me." 

Winthrop  laughed,  and  seated  himself 
comfortably  beside  the  centre  table.  "  Well 
I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "So  our  rela- 
tions are  still  pleasant,  then?"  he  asked. 
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*'Sure!''  exclaimed  Mannie  heartily. 
*'I  mean — yes,  sir." 

W'inthro])  mechanically  reached  for  his 
cigarette  case,  and  then,  recollecting,  with- 
drew his  hand. 

''And  how  are  the  ponies  running?"  he 
asked. 

The  interview  was  filling  Mannie  with 
excitement  and  delight.  He  chuckled 
with  ])leasure.  His  fear  of  the  great  man 
was  ra])idly  departing.  Could  this,  he 
asked  himself,  be  the  "  terror  to  evil-doers," 
the  man  whose  cruel  questions  drove 
witnesses  to  tears,  whose  "third  degree," 
sent  veterans  of  the  under- world  stagger- 
ing from  his  confessional  box,  limp  and 
gasping? 

"Oh,  pretty  well,"  said  the  boy;  "seems 
as  if  I  couldn't  keep  away  from  them.  I 
got  a  good  thing  for  to-day — Pompadour — 
in  the  fifth.  I  put  all  the  money  on  her  I 
could  get  together,"  he  announced  im- 
portantly, and  then  added  frankly,  with  a 
laugh, '  *  two  dollars ! ' '  The  laugh  was  con- 
tagious, and  the  district-attorney  laughed 
with  him. 

"Pompadour,"  Winthrop  objected, 
"she's  one  of  those  winter-track  favorites." 

"I  know,  but  to-day,"  declared  Mannie, 
"she  win,  sure!"  Carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  by  the  sympathy  of  his  au- 
dience, he  rushed,  unheeding,  to  his  fate. 
"If  you'd  like  to  put  a  little  on,"  he  said, 
"  I  can  tell  you  where  you  can  do  it." 

The  district-attorney  stared  and  laughed. 
"You  mustn't  tell  me  where  you  can  do 
it,"  he  said. 

Mannie  gave  a  terrified  gasp,  and,  for  an 
instant,  clapped  his  hands  over  his  lips. 
"That's  right;"  he  cried.  "Gee,  that's 
right!  I'm  such  a  crank  on  all  kinds  of 
sport,  that  I  clean  forgot!" 

He  gazed  at  the  much-dreaded  district- 
attorney  with  the  awe  of  the  new-born 
hero-worshipper.  "I  guess  you  are,  too, 
hey?"  he  protested  admiringly.  "Vera 
was  telling  me  you  used  to  be  a  great  ball 
tosser." 

In  the  face  of  the  district-attorney  there 
came  a  sudden  interest.  His  eyes  lightened. 

"How  did  she " 

"  She  used  to  watch  you  in  Geneva,"  said 
Mannie;  "playing  with  the  college  lads. 
I — I"  he  added  consciously,  "was  a  ball 
player  myself  once.  Used  to  pitch  for  the 
Interstate  League. "    He  stopped  abruptly. 


"Interstate?"  said  Winthrop  encour- 
agingly.    "You  must  have  been  good." 

The  enthusiasm  had  departed  from  the 
face  of  the  boy.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but—" 
he  smiled  shame-facedly,  "but  I  got  taking 
coke,  and  they — "  he  finished  with  a  dra- 
matic gesture  of  the  hand  as  of  a  man  toss- 
ing away  a  cigarette. 

"Cocaine?"  said  the  district-attorney. 

The  boy  nodded;  and  for  an  instant,  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other,  the  boy  smiling 
ruefully.  The  district-attorney  shook  his 
head.  "My  young  friend,"  he  said,  "you 
can  never  beat  that  game!" 

Mannie  stared  at  him,  his  eyes  filled  with 
surprise. 

"Don't  you  suppose,"  he  said,  simply, 
"that  I  know  that  better  than  you  do?" 
With  a  boy's  pride  in  his  own  incorrigibility 
he  went  on,  boastingly ;  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said, 
"  I  used  to  be  awful  bad!  Cocaine  and  all 
kinds  of  dope,  and  cigarettes,  and  whiskey 
— I  was  nearly  all  in — with  morphine,  it 
was  then — till  she  took  hold  of  me,  and 
stopped  me." 

"She?"  said  Winthrop. 

"Vera,"  said  Mannie.  ^^ She  made  me 
stop,  I  had  to  stop.  She  started  taking  it 
herself." 

"What!"  cried  Winthrop. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mannie,  hastily,  "I 
don't  mean  what  you  mean — I  mean  she 
started  taking  it  to  make  me  stop.  She  says 
to  me,  'Mannie,  you're  killing  yourself, 
and  you  got  to  quit  it;  and  if  you  don't, 
every  time  you  take  a  grain,  I'll  take  two.' 
And  she  did!  I'd  come  home,  and  she'd 
see  what  I'd  been  doing,  and  she'd  up 
with  her  sleeves,  and — "  In  horrible  pan- 
tomime, the  boy  lifted  the  cuff  of  his  shirt, 
and  pressed  his  right  thumb  against  the 
wrist  of  his  other  arm.  At  the  memory  of 
it,  he  gave  a  shiver,  and  with  a  blow,  rough- 
ly struck  the  cuff  into  place.  "God!"  he 
muttered.  "  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  begged, 
and  begged  her  not.  I  cried.  I  used  to 
get  down,  in  this  room,  on  my  knees.  And 
each  time  she'd  get  whiter,  and  black 
under  the  eyes.  And — and  I  had  to  stop. 
Didn't  I?" 

Winthrop  moved  his  head. 

"And  now,"  cried  the  boy  with  a  happy 
laugh,  "I'm  all  right!"  He  appealed  to 
the  older  man  eagerly,  wistfully.  "Don't 
you  think  I'm  looking  better  than  I  did 
that  last  time  vou  saw  me?" 
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Again,  without  venturing  to  speak,  W'iii- 
throj)  nodded. 

Mannie  smiled  with  ])ride.  "Every- 
body tells  me  so,"  he  said.  "Well,  she 
did  it.  That's  what  she  did  for  me. 
And,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said  simply,  sin- 
cerelv,  "there  ain't  anything  I  wouldn't 
do  for  her.  I  guess  that's  right,  hey?"  he 
added. 

The  eyes  of  the  cruel  cross-examiner, 
veiled  under  half-closed  lids,  were  regard- 
ing the  boy  w^ith  so  curious  an  expression 
that  under  their  scrutiny,  Mannie  in  em- 
barrassment, moved  uneasily.  "I  guess 
that's  right,"  he  repeated. 

To  his  surprise,  the  district-attorney 
rose  from  his  comfortable  position  and, 
leaning  across  the  table,  held  out  his  hand. 
Mannie  took  it  awkwardly. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Sure,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  district- 
attorney. 

From  the  hall  there  w^as  the  sound  of 
light,  quick  steps;  and  Mannie,  happy  to 
escape  from  a  situation  he  did  not  under- 
stand, ran  to  the  door. 

"She's  coming,"  he  said.  He  opened 
the  door,  and  as  Vera  entered,  he  slipped 
past  her  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

Vera  walked  directly  to  the  chair  at  the 
top  of  the  centre  table.  She  was  nervous, 
and  she  was  conscious  that  that  fact  was 
evident.  To  avoid  shaking  hands  with  her 
visitor,  she  carried  her  own  clasped  in 
front  of  her,  with  the  fingers  interlaced. 
She  tried  to  speak  in  her  usual  suave, 
professional  tone.  "How  do  you  do," 
she  said. 

But  Winthrop  would  not  be  denied. 
With  a  smile  that  showed  his  pleasure  at 
again  seeing  her,  he  advanced  eagerly,  with 
his  hand  outstretched.  "How  are  you?" 
he  exclaimed.  "Aren't  you  going  to  shake 
hands  with  me?"  he  demanded.  "With 
an  old  friend?" 

Vera  gave  him  her  hand  quickly,  and 
then,  seating  herself  at  the  table,  picked 
up  the  ivory  pointer. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  as  an 
old  friend,"  she  murmured  embarrassedly. 
"You  said,  you  were  coming  to  consult 
Vera,  the  medium." 

"But  you  said,  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  come,"  protested  Winthrop.  "  Don't 
you  remember,  you  said " 

Vera  interrupted  him.     She  spoke  dis- 


tantly, formally.  "  What  kind  of  a  reading 
do  you  want?"  she  asked.  "A  hand  read- 
ing, or  a  crystal  reading?" 

Winthrop  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
frankly  smiling  at  her.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  pleasure  the  sight  of 
her  gave  him.  His  manner  was  that  of  a 
very  old  and  dear  friend,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  had  met  her  after  a  separation  of 
years. 

"Don't  want  any  kind  of  a  reading,"  he 
declared.  "I  want  a  talking.  You  don't 
seem  to  understand,"  he  objected,  "that  I 
am  making  an  afternoon  call."  His  good- 
humor  was  unassailable.  Looking  up  with 
a  perplexed  frown,  Vera  met  his  eyes  and 
saw  that  he  was  laughing  at  her.  She  threw 
the  ivory  pointer  down,  and  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  smiled  at  him. 

"I  don't  believe,"  she  said  doubtfully, 
"that  I  know  much  about  afternoon  calls. 
What  would  I  do,  if  w^e  were  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue? Would  I  give  you  tea?"  she  asked, 
"because,"  she  added  hastily,  "there  isn't 
any  tea." 

"In  that  case,  it  is  not  etiquette  to  offer 
any,"  said  Winthrop  gravely. 

"Then,"  said  Vera,  "I'm  doing  it  right, 
so  far?" 

They  both  laughed;  Vera  because  she 
still  was  in  awe  of  him,  and  Winthrop  be- 
cause he  was  happy. 

"  You're  doing  it  charmingly,"  Winthrop 
assured  her. 

"  Good ! "  exclaimed  Vera.  "  Well,  now, " 
she  enquired,  "now  we  talk,  don't  we?" 

"Yes,"  assented  Winthrop  promptly, 
"we  talk  about  you." 

"No,  I — I  don't  think  we  do,"  declared 
Vera,  in  haste.  "  I  think  we  talk  about — 
Geneva."  She  turned  to  him  with  real  in- 
terest. "  Is  the  town  much  changed  ?  "  she 
asked. 

As  though  preparing  for  a  long  talk, 
Winthrop  dropped  his  hat  to  the  floor  and 
settled  himself  comfortably.  "Well,  it  is, 
and  it  isn't,"  he  answered.  "Haven't  you 
been  back  lately?"  he  asked. 

Vera  looked  quickly  away  from  him. 

"  I  have  never  been  back ! "  she  answ^ered. 
There  was  a  pause  and  when  she  again 
turned  her  eyes  to  his,  she  was  smiling. 
"  But  I  always  take  the  Geneva  Times,'''  she 
said,  "and  I  often  read  that  you've  been 
there.    You're  a  great  man  in  Geneva." 

Winthrop  nodded  gravely. 
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'' Whenever  I  want  to  be  a  great  man," 
he  said,  ''I  go  to  Geneva." 

"Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  Vera.  "Last 
June  you  deHvered  the  oration  to  the  grad- 
uating class,"  she  laughed,  "on  ^The  Col- 
lege Man  in  Politics.'  Such  an  original 
subject!  And  did  you  point  to  yourself?" 
she  asked  mockingly,  "as  the — the  bright 
example?" 

"No,"  protested  Winthrop,  "I  knew 
they'd  see  that." 

Much  to  her  relief,  Vera  found  that  of 
Winthrop  she  was  no  longer  afraid. 

"Oh!"  she  protested,  "didn't  you  say, 
'twelve  years  ago,  a  humble  boy  played 
ball  for  Hobart  College.  That  boy  now 
stands  before  you'  ?    Didn't  you  say  that  ?  " 

"Something  like  that,"  assented  the  dis- 
trict-attorney. "  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
young  man  who  showed  me  in  here ;  your  con- 
federate, or  fellow-conspirator,  or  look-out 
man,  or  whatever  he  is — told  me,  you  used 
to  be  a  regular  attendant  at  those  games." 

"I  never  missed  one!"  Vera  cried.  She 
leaned  forward,  her  eyes  shining,  her  brows 
knit  with  the  effort  of  recollection. 

"  I  used  to  tell  aunt,"  she  said,  "  I  had  to 
drive  in  for  the  mail.  But  that  was  only  an 
excuse.  Aunt  had  an  old  buggy,  and  an 
old  white  horse,  called  Roscoe  Conkling.  I 
called  him  'Rocks.'  He  was  blind  in  one 
eye,  and  he  would  walk  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road;  you  had  to  drive  him  on  one 
rein."  The  girl  was  speaking  rapidly, 
eagerly.  She  had  lost  all  fear  of  her  visitor. 
With  satisfaction  Winthrop  recognized  this; 
and  unconsciously  he  w^as  now  frankly  re- 
garding the  face  of  the  girl  with  a  smile  of 
pleasure  and  admiration. 

"And  I  used  to  tie  him  to  the  fence  just 
opposite  first  base,"  Vera  went  on,  excit- 
edly, "and  shout — for  you!" 

"Don't  tell  me,"  interrupted  Winthrop, 
in  burlesque  excitement,  "that  you  were 
that  very  pretty  little  girl,  with  short  dresses 
and  long  legs;  who  used  to  sit  on  the  top 
rail,  and  kick,  and  cheer." 

Vera  shook  her  head  sternly. 

"I  was,"  she  said;  "but  you  never  saw 
me." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  did,"  protested  Winthrop. 
"We  used  to  call  you  our  mascot." 

"No;  that  was  some  other  little  girl," 

said  Vera  firmly.  "  You  never  looked  at  me^ 

and  I — "  she  laughed,  and  then  frowned 

at  him  reproachfully ;  "I  thought  you  were 
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— magnificent!  I  used  to  have  your  pict- 
ures in  base-ball  clothes  i)inned  all  around 
my  looking-glass.  And  whenever  you  made 
a  base  hit,  I'd  shout  and  shout — and  vou'd 
never  look  at  me!  And  one  day — "  she 
stopped,  and  as  though  appalled  by  the 
memory,  clasped  her  hands —  "  Oh,  it  was 
awful!"  she  exclaimed;  "one  day  a  foul 
ball  hit  the  fence,  and  I  jumped  down  and 
threw  it  to  you,  and  you  said,  'Thank  you, 
sis!'  And  I,"  she  cried,  "thought  I  was 
a  young  lady!" 

"Oh!  I  couldn't  have  said  that,"  pro- 
tested Winthrop,  "maybe  I  said,  'sister.'" 

"No,"  declared  Vera  energetically  shak- 
ing her  head,  "not  'sister,'  'sis.'  And  you 
never  did  look  at  me;  and  I  used  to  drive 
past  your  house  every  day.  We  lived  only 
a  mile  below  you." 

"Where?"  asked  Winthrop. 

"On  the  lake  road  from  Syracuse,"  said 
Vera.  "Don't  you  remember  the  farm  a 
mile  below  yours — the  one  with  the  red 
barn  right  on  the  road?  Yes,  you  do,"  she 
insisted,  "the  cows  were  always  looking 
over  the  fence  right  into  the  road." 

"Of  course!"  exclaimed  Winthrop  de- 
lightedly.   "Was  that  your  house?" 

"Oh,  no,"  protested  Vera;  "ours  was 
the  little  cottage  on  the  other  side " 

"With  poplars  round  it?"  demanded 
Winthrop. 

"That's  it!"  cried  Vera  triumphantly; 
"With  poplars  round  it." 

''  Why,  I  know  that  house  well.  \\'e  boys 
used  to  call  it  the  haunted  house." 

"That's  the  one,"  assented  Vera.  She 
smiled  with  satisfaction.  "Well,  that's 
where  I  lived  until  aunt  died,"  she  said. 

"And  then,  what?"  asked  Winthrop. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  did  not  answer. 
Her  face  had  grow^n  grave  and  she  sat  mo- 
tionless, staring  beyond  her.  Suddenly,  as 
though  casting  her  thoughts  from  her,  she 
gave  a  sharp  toss  of  her  head. 

"Then,"  she  said,  speaking  quickly;  "I 
went  into  the  mills,  and  was  ill  there,  and  I 
wrote  Paul  and  Mabel  to  ask  if  I  could  join 
them,  and  they  said  I  could.  But  I  was  too 
ill,  and  I  had  no  money — nothing.  And, 
then,"  she  raised  her  eves  to  his  and  re- 
garded  him  steadily;  "then  I  stole  that 
cloak  to  get  the  money  to  join  them,  and 
you — you  helped  me  to  get  awav,  and — 
and " 

Winthrop  broke  in  hastily.     He  disre- 
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gardcd  lK)tli  her  mannci  and  the  nature  of 
what  she  had  said. 

''And  how  did  you  come  to  know  the 
Vances?"  he  asked. 

After  a  pause  of  an  instant,  tlie  girl  ac- 
cepted the  cue  his  manner  gave  lier,  and 
answered  as  l)efore. 

"Through  my  aunt,"  she  sai(k  '^She 
was  a  medium  too." 

"Of  coursel"  cried  Winthrop.  "I  re- 
member now.  Thafs  why  we  called  it  the 
haunted  house." 

''My  aunt,"  said  the  girl,  regarding  him 
steadily  and,  with,  in  her  manner,  a  certain 
defiance,  "was  a  great  medium.  All  the 
spiritualists  in  that  part  of  the  State  used 
to  meet  at  our  house.  I've  witnessed  some 
wonderful  manifestations  in  that  front  par- 
lor." She  turned  to  Winthrop  and  smiled, 
"So,  you  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  this  business.  I  am  the 
seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  daughter. 
My  grandmother  was  a  medium,  my  moth- 
er was  a  medium — she  worked  with  the 
Fox  sisters  before  they  were  exposed.  But, 
my  aunt,"  she  added  thoughtfully,  judi- 
cially, "was  the  greatest  medium  I  have 
ever  seen.  She  did  certain  things  /  couldn't 
understand,  and  I  know  every  trick  in  the 
trade — unless,"  she  explained,  "you  be- 
lieve the  spirits  helped  her." 

Winthrop  v/as  observing  the  girl  in- 
tently, with  a  new  interest. 

"And  you  don't  believe  that?"  he  asked, 
quietly. 

"How  can  I?"  Vera  said.  ''I  was 
brought  up  with  them."  She  shook  her 
head  and  smiled.  "I  used  to  play  around 
the  kitchen  stove  with  Pocahontas  and  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  Martin  Luther 
lived  in  our  china  closet.  You  see,  the 
neighbors  wouldn't  let  their  children  come 
to  our  house — so,  the  only  playmates  I 
had — were  ghosts."  She  laughed  wistfully. 
"My!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  was  a  queer, 
lonely  little  rat.  I  used  to  hear  voices  and 
see  visions.  I  do  still,"  she  added.  With 
her  elbow^s  on  the  arms  of  her  chair,  she 
clasped  her  hands  under  her  chin  and 
leaned  forward.  She  turned  her  eyes  to 
Winthrop  and  nodded  confidentially. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "sometimes  I 
think  people  from  the  other  w^orld  do  speak 
to  me." 

"But  you  said,"  ^\'inthrop  objected, 
"you  didn't  believe." 


''1  know,"  returned  \era.  ''1  can't!" 
Her  voice  was  ])erj)lexed,  impatient. 
"  Why,  I  can  sit  in  this  chair,"  she  declared 
earnestly,  "and  fill  this  room  with  s})irit 
voices  and  rappings,  and  you  sitting  right 
there  can't  see  how  I  do  it.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  tricks,  sometimes  I  believe 
there's  something  in  it." 

She  looked  at  Winthrop,  her  eyes  open 
with  incjuiry.    He  shook  his  head. 

"Yes,"  insisted  the  girl.  "When  these 
women  come  to  me  for  advice,  I  don't  in- 
vent what  I  say  to  them.  It's  as  though 
something  told  me  what  to  say.  I  have 
never  met  them  before,  but  as  soon  as  I 
pass  into  the  trance  state  I  seem  to  know 
all  their  troubles.  And  I  seem  to  be  half  in 
this  world  and  half  in  another  world — car- 
rying messages  belween  them.  Maybe," 
her  voice  had  sunk  to  almost  a  whisper; 
she  continued  as  though  speaking  to  her- 
self, "I  onlv  think  that.  I  don't  know.  I 
wonder." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"I  wish,"  began  Winthrop  earnestly,  "  I 
wish  you  were  younger,  or  I  were  older." 

"Why?"  asked  Vera. 

"Because,"  said  the  young  man,  "I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you — like  a  father." 

Vera  turned  and  smiled  on  him,  securely, 
with  frank  friendliness.  "  Go  ahead,"  she 
assented;  "talk  to  me  like  a  father." 

Winthrop  smiled  back  at  her,  and  then 
frowned.  "You  shouldn't  be  in  this 
business,"  he  said. 

The  girl  regarded  him  steadily. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  business?" 
she  asked. 

Winthrop  felt  she  had  put  him  upon  the 
defensive,  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it.  But  we  don't  know  that.  We 
do  know  that  there's  a  lot  of  fraud  and  deceit 
in  it.  Now,"  he  declared  warmly,  "  there's 
nothing  deceitful  about  you.  You're  fine," 
he  cried  enthusiastically,  "you're  big!  That 
boy  who  was  in  here  told  me  one  story 
about  ^'ou,  that  showed " 

Vera  stopped  him  sharpl}-. 

"What  do  you  know  of  me?"  she  asked 
bitterly.  "The  first  time  you  ever  saw  me, 
I  was  in  a  ])olicc  court;  and  this  morning 
— you  heard  that  man  threaten  to  put  me 
in  jail " 

In  turn,  by  abrui)tly  rising  from  his  chair, 
Winthrop  interrui)ted  her.    He  pushed  the 
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chair  out  of  his  way,  and,  shoving  his  hands 
into  his  trousers'  pockets,  began  pacing 
with  long,  quick  strides  up  and  down  the 
room.  ''  What  do  I  care  for  that ! "  he  cried 
contemptuously.  He  tossed  the  words  at 
her  over  his  shoulder.  ^'  I  put  lots  of  peo- 
ple in  jail  myself  that  are  ]:)etter  than  I  am. 
Only,  they  won't  play  the  game."  He 
halted,  and  turned  on  her.  "Now,  you're 
not  playing  the  game.  This  is  a  mean 
business;  taking  money  from  silly  girls  and 
old  men.  You're  too  good  for  that."  He 
halted  at  the  table  and  stood  facing  her. 
"I've  got  two  sisters  uptown,"  he  said. 
He  spoke  commandingly,  peremptorily. 
"And  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  see  them.  And  we  fellow-townsmen," 
he  smiled  at  her  appealingly,  "will  talk 
this  over,  and  we'll  make  you  come  back 
to  your  own  people." 

For  a  moment  the  two  regarded  each 
other.  Then  the  girl  answered  firmly  but 
with  a  slight  hoarseness  in  her  voice,  and 
in  a  tone  hardly  louder  than  a  whisper: 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that!" 

"I  don't!"  blustered  Winthrop.  "Why 
not?" 

"Because,"  said  the  girl  steadily,  "of 
what  I  did  in  Geneva." 

As  though  the  answer  was  the  one  he 
had  feared,  the  man  exclaimed  sharply, 
rebelliously. 

"Nonsense!"  he  cried.  "You  didn't 
know  what  you  were  doing.  No  decent 
person  would  consider  that." 

"They  do,"  said  the  girl,  "they  are  the 
very  ones  who  do.  And — it's  been  in  the 
papers.  Everybody  in  Geneva  knows  it. 
And  here  too.  And  whenever  I  try  to  get 
away  from  this — "  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  include  the  room  about  her — 
"some  one  tells!  Five  times,  now."  She 
leaned  forward  appealingly,  not  as  though 
asking  pity  for  herself,  but  as  wishing  him 
to  see  her  point  of  view.  "  I  didn't  choose 
this  business,"  she  protested,  "  I  was  sort  of 
born  in  it,  and,"  she  broke  out,  loyally,  "I 
hate  to  have  you  call  it  a  mean  business; 
but  I  can't  get  into  any  other.  Whenever 
I  have,  some  man  says,  '  That  girl  in  your 
front  office  is  a  thief.'"  The  restraint  she 
put  upon  herself,  the  air  of  disdain  which 
at  all  times  she  had  found  the  most  con- 
venient defence,  fell  from  her. 

"It's  not  fair!"  she  cried;  "it's  not  fair." 
To  her  mortification,  the  tears  of  self-pity 


si)rang  to  her  eyes,  and  as  she  fiercely  tried 
to  jjrush  them  away,  to  her  greater  anger, 
continued  to  creep  down  her  cheeks.  "  It 
was  nine  years  ago,"  she  protested;  "I 
was  a  child.  I've  been  punished  enough." 
She  raised  her  face  frankly  to  his,  speaking 
swiftly,  bitterly. 

"Of  course,  I  want  to  get  away!"  she 
cried.  "  Of  course,  I  want  friends.  I've 
never  had  a  friend.  I've  always  been 
alone.  I'm  tired,  tired!  I  hate  this  busi- 
ness. I  never  know  how  much  I  hate  it 
until  the  chance  comes  to  get  away — and  I 
can't." 

She  stopped,  but  without  lowering  her 
head  or  moving  her  eyes  from  his. 

"This  time,"  said  the  man  quietly, 
"you're  going  to  get  away  from  it." 

"I  can't,"  repeated  the  girl.  "You 
can't  help  me!" 

W^inthrop  smiled  at  her  confidently. 

"I'm  going  to  try,"  he  said. 

"No,  please!"  begged  the  girl.  Her 
voice  was  still  shaken  with  tears.  She  mo- 
tioned with  her  head  toward  the  room  be- 
hind her. 

"  These  are  my  people,"  she  declared  de- 
fiantly, as  though  daring  him  to  contradict 
her.  "  And  they  are  good  people !  They've 
tried  to  be  good  friends  to  me;  and  they've 
been  true  to  me." 

Winthrop  came  toward  her  and  stood  be- 
side her;  so  close  that  he  could  have  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  He  wondered, 
whimsically,  if  she  knew  how  cruel  she 
seemed  in  appealing  with  her  tears,  her 
helplessness  and  loveliness  to  what  was 
generous  and  chivalric  in  him;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  her  words,  treating  him  as  an 
interloper  and  an  enemy. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said  gently.  "  But 
that  doesn't  prevent  my  being  a  good  friend 
to  you,  too,  does  it?  Or,"  he  added,  his 
voice  growing  tense  and  conscious — "my 
being  true  to  you  ?  My  sisters  will  be  here 
to-morrow,"  he  announced  briskly. 

Vera  had  wearily  dropped  her  arms  upon 
the  table  and  lowered  her  head  upon  them. 
From  a  place  down  in  the  depths,  she  mur- 
mured a  protest. 

"No,"  contradicted  W^inthrop  cheerfully, 
"this  time  you  are  going  to  win.  You'll 
have  back  of  you,  if  I  do  say  it,  two  of  the 
best  women  God  ever  made.  Only,  now, 
you  must  do  as  I  say."  There  was  a  pause. 
"Will  you?"  he  begged. 
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Vera  raised  lier  liead  slowly,  holding  her 
hand  across  her  eyes.  There  was  a  longer 
silence,  and  then  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled,  ])alhetically,  gratefully,  and  nodded. 

''Good!"  cried  Winthrop.  ''No  more 
spooks,"  he  laughed,  "no  more  spirit  rap- 
pings." 

Through  her  tears  Vera  smiled  up  at  him 
a  wan,  broken  smile.  She  gave  a  shudder  of 
distaste.  "Never!"  she  whispered,  "I 
promise."  Their  eyes  met;  the  girl's  look- 
ing into  his  shyly,  gratefully;  the  man's 
searching  hers  eagerly.  And  suddenly  they 
saw  each  other  with  a  new  and  wonderful 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Winthrop 
felt  himself  bending  toward  her.  He  was 
conscious  that  the  room  had  grown  dark, 
and  that  he  could  see  only  her  eyes.  "  You 
must  be  just  yourself,"  he  commanded,  but 
so  gently,  so  tenderly,  that,  though  he  did 
not  know  it,  each  word  carried  with  it  the 
touch  of  a  caress,  "just  your  sweet,  fine, 
noble  self!" 

Something  he  read  in  the  girl's  uplifted 
eves  made  him  draw  back  with  a  shock  of 
wonder,  of  delight,  with  an  upbraiding 
conscience.  To  pull  himself  together,  he 
glanced  quickly  about  him.  The  day  had 
really  grown  dark.  He  felt  a  sudden  desire 
to  get  away ;  to  go  where  he  could  ask  him- 
self what  had  happened,  w^hat  it  was  that 
had  filled  this  unknown,  taw^dry  room  with 
beauty,  and  given  it  the  happiness  of  a 
home. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed  nervously,  "I 
had  no  idea  I'd  stayed  so  long.  You'll  not 
let  me  come  again.  Good-by — until  to- 
morrow\"  He  turned,  holding  out  his  hand 
and  found  that  again  the  girl  had  dropped 
her  face  upon  her  arm,  and  was  sobbing 
quietly,  gently. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  cried  Winthrop. 
"What  have  I  said?"  The  catch  in  the 
girl's  voice  as  she  tried  to  check  the  sobs, 
wrenched  his  heart.  "Oh,  please,"  he 
begged;  "I've  said  something  wrong? 
I've  hurt  you  ?  "  With  her  face  still  hidden 
in  her  arms,  the  girl  shook  her  head. 

"No,  no!"  she  sobbed.  Her  voice,  soft 
with  tears,  was  a  melody  of  sweet  and  ten- 
der tones.  "It's  only — that  I've  been  so  lone- 
ly— and  you've  made  me  happy,  happy!" 

The  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  but  Win- 
throp, now  knowing  that  they  brought  to 
the  girl  peace,  w^as  no  longer  filled  with 
dismay. 


Her  head  was  bent  upon  her  left  arm,  her 
right  hand  lightly  clasj)cd  the  edge  of  the 
table.  With  the  intention  of  saying  fare- 
well, Winthrop  took  her  hand  in  his.  The 
girl  did  not  move.  To  his  presence  she 
seemed  utterly  oblivious.  In  the  gathering 
dusk,  he  could  see  the  bent  figure,  could 
hear  the  soft,  irregular  breathing  as  the  girl 
wept  gently,  happily;  like  a  child  sobbing 
itself  to  sleep.  The  hand  he  held  in  his, 
neither  repelled  nor  invited,  and  for  an  in- 
stant he  stood  motionless,  holding  it  un- 
certainly. It  was  so  delicate,  so  helpless,  so 
appealing,  so  altogether  lovable.  It  seemed 
to  reach  up,  and,  with  warm,  clinging  fin- 
gers, clutch  the  tendrils  of  his  heart. 

Winthrop  bent  his  head  suddenly,  and 
lifting  the  hand,  kissed  it ;  and  then,  w^ithout 
again  speaking,  walked  quickly  into  the 
hall  and  shut  the  door.  In  the  room  the 
dusk  deepened.  Through  the  open  win- 
dows came  the  roar  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Elevated,  the  insistent  clamor  of  an  electric 
hansom,  the  murmur  of  Broadway  at  night. 
The  tears  had  suddenly  ceased,  but  the  girl 
had  not  moved.  At  last,  slowly,  stiffly,  she 
raised  her  head.  Her  eyes,  filled  with  won- 
der, with  amazement,  were  fixed  upon  her 
hand.  She  glanced  cautiously  about  her. 
Assured  she  was  alone,  with  her  other 
hand  she  lifted  the  one  Winthrop  had 
kissed  and  held  it  pressed  against  her  lips. 

The  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  let- 
ting in  a  flood  of  light,  and  Mabel  Vance 
entering  swiftly,  knelt  at  the  table  and  bent 
her  head  close  to  Vera. 

"That  woman's  in  the  hall,"  she  whis-, 
pered,   "that  niece  of  Hallowell's.     Paul 
and  Mannie  can't  get  rid  of  her.     Now, 
she's  got  hold  of  Winthrop.    She  says  she 
will  see  you.    Be  careful!" 

Vera  rose.  That  Mabel  might  not  see 
she  had  been  weeping,  she  walked  to  the 
piano,  covertly  drying  her  eyes. 

"What,"  she  asked  dully,  "does  she 
w^ant  with  me?" 

"About  to-night,"  answered  Mabel. 
She  exclaimed  fiercely,  "  I  told  them  there'd 
be  trouble!" 

With  Vance  upon  her  heels,  Helen  Coates 
came  in  quickly  from  the  hall.  Her  face 
was  flushed,  her  eyes  lit  with  indignation 
and  excitement.  In  her  hand  she  held  an 
open  letter. 

As  though  to  protect  Vera,  both  Vance 
and  his  wdfe  moved  betw^een  her  and  their 
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visitor,  but,  disregarding  them,  Miss  Coates 
at  once  singled  out  the  girl  as  her  opponent. 

"You  are  the  young  woman  they  call 
Vera,  I  believe,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  note 
here  from  ^Ir.  Hallowell  telling  me  you 
are  giving  a  seance  to-night  at  his  house. 
That  vou  propose  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
my  mother.  That  is  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  my  mother,  and  to  me.  And  I  warn 
you,  if  you  attempt  such  a  thing,  I  will 
prevent  it." 

There  was  a  pause.  When  Vera  spoke 
it  was  in  the  tone  of  every-day  politeness. 
Her  voice  was  even  and  steady. 

"You  have  been  misinformed,"  she  said. 
"There  will  be  no  seance  to-night." 

Vance  turned  to  Vera,  and,  in  a  voice 
lower  than  her  own,  but  sufhciently  loud  to 
include  Miss  Coates,  said:  "I  don't  think 
we  told  you  that  Mr.  Hallowell  himself  in- 
sists that  this  lady  and  her  friends  be 
present." 

"Her  presence  makes  no  difference," 
said  Vera  quietly.  "There  will  be  no  se- 
ance to-night.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  later, 
Paul,"  she  added.  She  started  toward  the 
door,  but  Miss  Coates  moved  as  though  to 
intercept  her. 

"If  you  think,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "you 
can  give  a  seance  for  Mr.  Hallowell  without 
my  knowing  it,  you  are  mistaken." 

Vera  paused,  and  made  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  her  head. 

"That  was  not  my  idea,"  she  said.  She 
looked  appealingly  to  Vance.  "  Is  that  not 
enough,  Paul?"  she  asked. 

"Quite  enough!"  exclaimed  the  man. 
He  turned  to  the  visitor  and  made  a  curt 
movement  of  the  hand  toward  the  open 
door. 

"There  will  be  a  seance  to-night,"  he  de- 
clared. ''At  Mr.  Hallowell's.  If  you  wish 
to  protest  against  it,  you  can  do  so  there. 
This  is  my  house.  If  you  have  finished — " 
He  repeated  the  gesture  toward  the  open 
door. 

"I  have  not  finished,"  said  Miss  Coates 
sharply;  "and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  follow  her  example."  With  a  nod  of 
the  head  she  signified  Vera.  "When  she 
sees  she's  in  danger,  she  knows  enough 
to  stop.  This  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  me- 
dium's tricks,"  she  cried,  contemptuously. 
"I  know  all  that  you  planned  to  do,  and 
I  intend  that  to-morrow  every  one  in  New 
York  shall  know  it  too." 


Like  a  cloak  Vera's  self-possession  fell 
from  her.    In  alarm  she  moved  forward. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  have  had  you  people  followed  pretty 
closely,"  said  Miss  Coates.  Her  tone  was 
assured.  She  was  confident  that  of  those 
before  her,  she  was  the  master,  and  that  of 
that  fact  they  were  aware. 

"I  know,"  she  went  on,  "just  how  you 
tried  to  impose  upon  my  uncle — how  you 
tried  to  rob  me,  and  to-night  I  have  invited 
the  reporters  to  my  house  to  give  them  the 
facts." 

With  a  cry  Vera  ran  to  her. 

"No!"  she  begged,  "you  won't  do  that. 
You  must  not  do  that!" 

"Let  her  talk!"  growled  Vance.  "Let 
her  talk!    She's  funny." 

"No!"  commanded  Vera.  Her  voice 
rang  with  the  distress.  "She  cannot  do 
that!"  She  turned  to  Miss  Coates.  "We 
haven't  hurt  you,"  she  pleaded;  "we 
haven't  taken  your  money.  I  promise 
you,"  she  cried,  "we  will  never  see  Mr. 
Hallowell  again.     I  beg  of  you " 

Vance  indignantly  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  drew  her  back.  "  You  don't  beg  noth- 
ing of  her!"  he  cried. 

"I  do,"  Vera  answered  wdldly.  She 
caught  Vance's  hand  in  both  of  hers.  "I 
have  a  chance,  Paul,"  she  entreated; 
"don't  force  me  through  it  again.  I  can't 
stand  the  shame  of  it  again."  Once  more 
she  appealed  to  the  visitor.  "Don't!"  she 
begged.    "Don't  shame  me." 

But  the  eyes  of  the  older  girl,  blind  to 
everything  save  what,  as  she  saw  it,  was  her 
duty,  shov/ed  no  consideration. 

Vera's  hands,  trembling  on  his  arm, 
drove  Vance  to  deeper  anger.  He  turned 
savagely  upon  Miss  Coates. 

"You  haven't  lost  anything,  yet,  have 
you?"  he  demanded.  "She  hasn't  hurt 
you,  has  she?  If  it's  revenge  you  want," 
he  cried  insolently,  "w^hy  don't  you  throw 
vitriol  on  the  girl?" 

"Revenge!"  exclaimed  Miss  Coates  in- 
dignantly. "It  is  my  duty.  My  public 
duty.  I'm  not  alone  in  this;  I  am  acting 
with  the  district-attorney.  It  is  our  duty." 
She  turned  suddenly  and  called,  "Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Winthrop!" 

For  the  first  time  Vera  saw,  under  the 
gas  jet,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  the 
figures  of  Mannie  and  Winthrop. 

"No,  no!"  she  protested;  "I  beg  of  you," 
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she  cried,  hysterically;  *'  I've  got  a  chance. 
If  you  print  this  thing  to-morrow,  I'll  never 
have  a  chance  again.  Don't  take  it  away 
from  me."  Inii)ulsively  her  arms  reached 
out  in  an  eager,  fnlal  a])i)eal.  "  I'm  down," 
she  said  simplv,  "give  me  a  chance  to  get 
up." 

When  Miss  Coates  came  to  give  battle  to 
the  Vances,  she  foresaw  the  interview  might 
be  unpleasant.  It  was  proving  even  more 
unpleasant  than  she  had  expected,  but  her 
duty  seemed  none  the  less  obvious. 

''You  should  have  thought  of  that,"  she 
said,  ''before  you  v^ere  found  out." 

For  an  instant  Vera  stood  motionless, 
staring,  unconsciously  holding  the  attitude 
of  appeal.  But  when,  by  these  last  words, 
she  recognized  that  her  humiliation  could 
go  no  further,  with  an  inarticulate  exclama- 
tion she  turned  away. 

"The  public  has  the  right  to  know,"  de- 
clared Miss  Coates,  "  the  sort  of  people  you 
are.   I  have  the  record  of  each  of  you " 

From  the  hall  Winthrop  had  entered 
quickly,  but,  disregarding  him,  Vance 
broke  in  upon  the  speaker,  savagely,  de- 
fiantly. 

"Print  'em,  then!"  he  shouted;  "Print 
'em!" 

"I  mean  to;"  declared  Miss  Coates; 
"yours,  and  hers,  she " 

Winthrop  placed  himself  in  front  of  her, 
shutting  her  off  from  the  others.  He  spoke 
in  an  earnest  whisper: 

"Don't!"  he  begged.  "She  has  asked 
for  a  chance.    Give  her  a  chance." 

Miss  Coates  scorned  to  speak  in  whispers. 

"She  has  had  a  chance,"  she  protested 
loudly.  "She's  had  a  chance  for  nine 
years;  and  she's  chosen  to  be  a  charlatan 
and  a  cheat,  and — "     The  angry  woman 

(To  be 


hesitated,  and  then  flung  the  word — "and 
a  thief!" 

In  the  silence  that  followed  no  one  turned 
toward  Vera;  but  as  it  continued  unbroken 
each  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

They  saw  her  drawn  to  her  full  height; 
the  color  flown  from  her  face,  her  deep, 
brooding  eyes,  flashing.  She  was  like  one, 
by  some  religious  fervor,  lifted  out  of  her- 
self, exalted.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
low,  tense.  It  vibrated  with  tremendous, 
wondering  indignation. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  she  asked. 
She  spoke  like  one  in  a  trance.  Not  as 
though  of  her  own  will,  but  as  though 
repeating  words  given  her  to  say.  "Do 
you  know  who  you  are  threatening  with 
your  police  and  your  laws?  I  am  a 
priestess!  I  am  a  medium  between  the 
souls  of  this  world  and  the  next.  I  am 
Vera — the  Truth!  And,  I  mean — "  the 
girl  cried  suddenly,  harshly,  flinging  out 
her  arm,  "that  you  shall  hear  the  truth! 
To-night,  I  will  bring  your  mother  from  the 
grave  to  speak  it  to  you!" 

With  a  swift,  sweeping  gesture,  she 
pointed  to  the  door.  "Take  those  people 
away!"  she  cried. 

The  eyes  of  Winthrop  were  filled  with 
pity. 

"Vera!"  he  said,  "Vera!" 

For  an  instant,  against  the  tenderness 
and  reproach  in  his  voice  the  girl  held  her- 
self motionless;  and  then,  falling  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Mrs.  Vance,  burst  into  girlish, 
heart-broken  tears. 

"Take  them  aw^ay,"  she  sobbed;  "take 
them  away!" 

Mannie  Day  and  Vance  closed  in  upon 
the  visitors,  and  motioning  them  before 
them,  drove  them  from  the  room. 

concluded.) 
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THE     CITY    OF    GOOD    AIRS 


BEING   IMPRESSIONS  OE   BUENOS  AIRES 


Bv  Arthur   Ruhl 


IlLU.STR.\1  IONS    FROM    DRAWINGS    BY    W.  J.    AviAVARI),  VeRXOX    HoWE    BaH.FA'    AND    FROM 

rMOTO(iRAPHS 


we  \\ere  walking  home 
one  night  along  the  Ala- 
meda in  Santiago,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  young 
P"  n  g  1  i  s  h  engineer, 
whom  I  had  just  met 
at  dinner,  that  after 
his  six  months  in  the 
mines  it  must  seem 
good  to  get  back  to 
town  again.  He  agreed 
that  it  did,  but  added 
that  after  all  there 
wasn't  much  in  Santiago  for  a  man  like 
him.  He  had  been  buried  in  a  wilderness 
of  snow  and  rocks,  without  even  a  S})an- 
ish  newspaper  to  give  him  a  whisper  from 
the  world,  and  he  came  down  from  the 
mountains  witn  emotions  not  unlike  those  of 
a  ravening  wolf  ^^■ho  suddenly  finds  him- 
self approaching  a  well-nourished  lamb- 
chop.  And  he  heaved  a  great  sigh  aiid 
asked  if  I  knew  Buenos  Aires. 


A  mounted  poHceman. 


"Buenos  Aires!"  he  repeated,  in  that 
fond  enthusiasm  which  overtakes  men  who 
have  dined  pleasantly  and  are  walking  home 
under  the  stars  together,  and  as  this  seemed 
the  proper  time  for  that  banality,  I  said 
that  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  Paris  of 
South  America. 

"ParisI"  he  cried,  ''Why,  man!  There's 
more  hfe  in  a  minute  in  Buenos  Aires  than 
— why,  you  talk  about  Paris — Buenos  Aires 
is  Paris  given  a  kick  and  told  to  wake  up, 
that's  what  Buenos  Aires  is!" 

He  meant,  I  suppose,  not  that  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  second  Latin  city  in  the  world; 
not  its  schools  and  hospitals  and  well-kept 
streets,  its  convenient  trolley-lines  and  ex- 
cellent newspapers;  not  the  wheat  and  cat- 
tle that  pour  thence  from  the  Argentine 
pampa  to  help  feed  the  European  cities — 
but  that  it  supplied  with  ])articular  effective- 
ness the  needs  of  a  voracious  young  Saxon 
who  had  been  spending  six  hard  months  in 
the  frozen  Andes,  trying  to  keep  a  lot  of 
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Chilean  roios  from  (lnnkin«r  and  knifing 
each  other  to  death.  He  coukl  see,  I  dare 
say,  over  the  trees  of  that  quiet  Alameda, 
beyond  the  Andean  wall  which  shut  in  our 
little  Cliilean  world,  the  Jockey  Club  "Hip- 
podrome" on  a  Sunday  afternoon;  the 
"  Corso"  in  the  Avenida  Sarmiento  with  its 
crush  of  carriages  moving  four  rows  deep 
and  the  horsetail  helmets  and  cuirassier's 
breast-plates  of  the  mounted  police  shining 
in  the  afternoon  sun;  the  victorias  and 
shimmering  parasols  flowing  through  the 
Recoleta,  or  the  Calle  Florida  ablaze  with 
lights;  the  "Sportsman"  at  dinner  time, 
crowded  with  men,  with  a  band  booming  in 
the  balcony,  and  on  the  wall  biograph  pict- 
ures of  steeple-chasers  and  Oriental  danc- 
ers; theatres,  the  opera,  possibly  some 
such  sailor's  paradise  as  that  vast  steely- 
])lue  barn  of  a  Casino,  with  its  art  nouveau 
nymphs  and  sizzling  arc  lamps,  where 
French  chanteuses  and  Spanish  hallarinas 
and  German  acrobats  and  tumblers  and 
J'^nglish  music-hall  performers  follow  one 
another  in  dizzy  profusion,  and  a  great  mob 
smokes  and  shouts  its  comments  in  every 
language  under  the  sun. 

It  is  a  thumping,  cheerful  sort  of  place, 
this  Casino — about  what  our  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  might  be  if  it  were  turned  into  a 
Folies-Bergere.  The  Five  Broadway  Girls 
appeared  the  night  I  was  there.  They 
wore  blonde  wigs,  to  show  that  they  were 
"Ingles,"  and  sang  in  a  strange,  half- 
Cockney  dialect,  not  quite  like  anything 
else  ever  heard  on  sea  or  land.  For  an 
encore  one  of  them  threw  on  a  black  velvet 
princesse  gown  and  while  the  others,  aided 
by  parasols  and  old-fashioned  hoop-skirts, 
danced  a  comic  background,  she  paraded 
along  the  footlights — ''  jont  valoir  des  lignes 
plutot  appetisantes,''  as  the  reporter  of  La 
Divette  put  it  in  his  review  that  week,"./'^ 
votis  dis  que  c^est  a  voir'' — and  panted  for 
an  explanation  of  why  it  was  that  they 
called  her  a  Gibson  Girl.  She  did  not 
make  a  very  good  Gibson  Girl,  but  she 
looked  well  in  her  black  dress,  nevertheless, 
and  the  audience  liked  it  exceedingly.  And 
as  she  undulated  along  the  footlights  to 
their  applause,  it  struck  me  that  this — to 
have  one's  drawings  sung  about  by  a  lady 
in  a  blonde  wig,  sandwiched  in  between  a 
Neapolitan  cantante  and  a  troupe  of  inter- 
national wrestlers,  thirty-four  degrees  south 
of  the  Equator  before  an  audience  that 


yelled  its  approval  in  three  or  four  languages 
was  what  a  mere  North  American  artist 
might  well  call  fame. 

Or  he  even  may  have  seen,  beyond  those 
snowy,  silent  Andes,  the  garish  front  of  the 
"Royal,"  which  lies  round  the  corner  from 
the  Casino  and  just  across  from  the  Opera, 
so  that  the  ninas  and  their  richly  uphol- 
stered Mammas  may  wonder  at  its  litho- 
graphs and  watch  the  strange  men  drifting 
thither  as  their  carriages  wait  in  line.     The 
orators  tell  you  that  South  America  is  the 
future  home  of  the  Latin  races,  as  North 
America  will  be  the  home  of  the  Saxons. 
In  such  a  place  as  the  "Royal,"  and  in 
music  halls  like  it  on  the  East  Coast,  one 
feels  as  though  the  hard  law  of  competition 
had  already  got  in  its  work  and  driven 
hither  all  the  spangled  ladies  who  were  un- 
able to  keep  an  engagement  in  Paris  or 
Naples  or  Madrid,  and  whose  only  art  is 
the  ability  to  articulate  a  few  songs  and  keep 
a  bodice  on  while  continually  giving  the 
impression  that  it  is  about  to  fall  off.     On 
the  little  stage  of  the  "Royal"  they  follow 
one  another  in  melancholy  procession,  each 
in  the  same  kind  of  strapless  bodice  and 
stiff,  spangle-encrusted  skirt,  and  with  the 
same  wriggling  of  powdered  shoulders  and 
pressing  of  hands  to  the  heart,  rattle  off 
French  songs  that  all  sound  exactly  alike. 
Chanteuses, diseases, gommeusesexcentriques 
they  ambitiously  call  themselves,  and  if  they 
can  sing  a  few  words  in  broken  English  or 
German,  add  an  "internacional''  or  "co5- 
mopolita.'"  The  audience  smokes  and  stares, 
cynical,    indifferent,    scarcely    taking    the 
trouble  to  applaud,  and  as  their  foolish 
little  turns  are  finished  they  resume  their 
street  clothes  and  return  to  the  boxes  that 
encircle  the  parquet,  there  to  survey  crit- 
ically, occasionally  even  to  applaud  those 
who  come  after  and  now  and  then  to  smile 
at  one  another  across  the  smoky  horseshoe 
in  their  curious  camaraderie.     You  will  see 
them  again  on  the  French  liner  going  north, 
in  steamer  chairs  billed  to  Sao  Paulo  or  Rio, 
veiled  from  the  ocean  sunshine  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  real  artiste  and  treated 
withmuch  half-shy,half- jocular  attentionby 
the  younger  officers.  Here,  in  the  metropolis 
they  make  almost  a  little  half-world,  which 
drives  with  the  great  world  at  Palermo,  or  in 
the  late  afternoon  through  Florida,  and  has 
its  own  little  paper  in  which  the  charms  of 
Suzanne  and  Lucy  and  Blondine  and  Par- 
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isette — '^  triple  extrait  de  chic  et  de  chair,  fleuri 
stir  Vasphalte  de  la  grande  ville'^ — are  anal- 
yzed with  intimate  enthusiasm,  and  their 
goings  and  comings  chronicled  as  solemnly 
as  the  movements  of  fleets  and  armies. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  in 
Buenos  Aires.  There  are,  for  instance, 
over  a  million  busy  people  to  a  majority  of 
whom,  probably,  all  this  means  as  little  as 
Broadway,  in  its  narrower  sense,  means  to 
the  greater  part  of  New  York.  And  there 
is  the  country  itself,  from  which,  more  or 
less  directly,  these  people  live  and  of  which 
it  is  the  hub  and  heart,  in  a  way  that  no 
North  American  city  begins  to  be;  not  im- 
passible mountain  ranges  nor  frosty  plateau 
nor  miasmic  jungle,  but  level,  fertile  prairie 
like  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  webbed  with 
railroads  and  covered  with  wheat-fields  and 
cattle.  Argentina  is  the  fourth  wheat  pro- 
ducing country — in  a  good  year  it  sends  as 
much  to  Europe  as  is  sometimes  sent  from 
the  United  States — and  its  vast  pampa  and 
a  climate  which,  although  temperate,  pro- 
vides "green"  feed  all  the  year  round. 
Vol.  X  LI  1 1.— 59 


make  it  one  of  our  strong  rivals  in  supply- 
ing meat  to  Europe.  Some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
raised  on  these  plains  last  year.  To  Europe 
from  the  pampa  estancias  in  1906  went 
nearly  3,000,000  sheep  and  over  2,000,000 
quarters  of  beef,  in  the  form  of  frozen  or 
chilled  meat,  in  addition  to  some  seven 
thousand  tons  of  "jerked"  beef,  and  some 
forty  thousand  sheep  and  cattle  shipped  on 
the  hoof.  And  practically  all  of  the  re- 
sulting commerce  flows  to  and  from  the 
Buenos  Aires  docks.  They  are  trim,  these 
docks,  masonry  basins  strung  with  electric 
cranes  as  thick  as  shade  trees  on  a  street. 
Well  over  a  thousand  oversea  steamships 
and  some  three  hundred  oversea  sailing  ves- 
sels— thirteen  thousand  altogether,  count- 
ing in  the  coasters — arrive  in  the  year. 

And  not  even  New  York's  wharves,  with 
their  far  vaster  commerce,  give  such  a  pict- 
ure of  the  vivid  bustle  and  infinite  whisper- 
ing of  the  sea.  For  at  home,  as  you  ride 
down  West  Street,  for  instance,  all  you  see 
is  a  big  bow  now  and  then  heaving  up  above 
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the  dock-shed  and  each  looks  mucli  Hke 
another,  whellicr  the  ship  he  of  seven  or 
twenty  thousand  tons.  But  here  they 
stretch  out  in  all  their  broadside  length, 
with  no  sheds  set  between,  funnel  behind 
funnel,  white  bridge  towering  behind  white 
bridge,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  as  though  very 
kindly  arranged  by  some  municipal  Mr. 
Brangwyn.  And  one  walks  along  this 
wonderful  street  of  nations,  looking  into 
holds  and  cabins  and  forecastle  ports  as 
into  so  many  shop  windows.  Here  are 
Royal  Mails  from  England — the  aristocrats 
of  these  seas,  v^hich  swim  up  and  down 
across  the  tropics  with  music  and  folks 
dressing  for  dinner;  the  big  German  "  Cap  " 
boats — "Cap  Ortegal,"  "Cap  Frio"  and 
the  rest;  the  French  and  Spanish  and 
Italian  liners  which  bring  down  champagne 
and  aperatifs  and  opera  companies  and 
automobiles,  and  steerages  packed  with  im- 
migrants from  Genoa  and  Marseilles  and 
Barcelona  and  Bordeaux.  One  moment  the 
electric  cranes  are  swinging  overhead  steel 
bridges  in  bolted  sections  out  of  a  New- 
castle freighter  and  you  listen  to  Cockney 
and  Scotch,  the  next  you  step  plump  onto  a 
little  island,  magically  detached  from  Italy 
or  Spain,  or  into  the  smell  of  Brazilian 
coffee  just  from  Santos,  or  of  a  river  boat 
full  of  oranges  just  come  down  the  Parana 
from  Paraguay.  These  oranges  are  from 
the  very  trees,  like  enough,  which  the  Dict- 
ator Lopez  made  his  people  plant  when 
they  were  fighting  the  combined  armies  of 
Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  They 
fought  as  though  they  were  defending  the 
sacredest  principle  on  earth  instead  of 
merely  laying  down  their  lives  for  a  gifted 
young  man  who  had  a  European  education, 
a  French  mistress  and  the  idea  that  he  was 
another  Napoleon.  For  five  years  they 
fought  until  it  was  almost  literally  true  that 
there  were  no  men  left  in  Paraguay  and 
nothing  in  the  country  but  women  and 
children  and  oranges.  The  women  culti- 
vated these  to  keep  their  children  alive  and 
it  was  they  and  the  orange  trees  which  saved 
Paraguay  and  put  it  on  its  feet.  At  the 
granaries,  taking  in  cattle  or  beef,  are  ships 
with  such  names  as  "Highland  Laddie," 
"  Beacon  Grange,"  "  Tremaine,"  and  "  Wis- 
tow  Hall" — you  can  fairly  hear  their  winch 
engines  singing — "  The  West  Wind  called: 
In  squadrons  the  thoughtless  galleons  fly,  That 
bear  the  wheat  and  cattle  lest  street-bred  peo- 


ple die^  Here's  "  Admiral  Gallendraza  de 
Lamouraix,"  stout  "  Baron  Bergen  "  of  Ant- 
werp, "  Jose  Gallart"  of  Jiarcelona  with  the 
Spanish  arms  on  his  funnel  and  flying  the 
yellow  and  red  of  Spain — shi})S  and  flags 
from  all  the  seven  seas,  indeed,  except  from 
home. 

There  are,  as  I  said,  many  other  things. 
There  are  suburbs,  where,  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  with  bells  ringing  from  the  little 
ivy-covered  English  church  and  the  little 
girls  tripping  to  Sunday-school  in  their 
dress-up  ribbons  and  freshly  starched 
dresses,  you  might  almost  be  in  England. 
It  seems  a  long  w^ay  to  Arequipa  and  La 
Paz  and  the  mouldering  old  cathedrals  of 
Peru.  One  may  go  out  to  Hurlingham, 
and,  surrounded  by  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, play  tennis  and  golf  and  polo,  even  fol- 
low the  hounds;  or  up  to  Tigre,  on  the 
river,  and  sail  or  paddle  or  w^atch  an  eight- 
oared  crew.  There  is  a  very  superior  Zoo. 
A  baby  elephant  was  there  when  I  was  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  as  he  was  the  first  ele- 
phant who  could  claim  to  be  an  Argentine, 
he  was  very  important  indeed.  His  growth 
and  behavior  were  commented  on  at  length 
in  the  newspapers  and  every  sunny  after- 
noon you  might  see  the  Hindoo  temple  and 
little  park  in  which  he  and  his  parents 
lived,  surrounded  by  critical  loungers  and 
children  and  nurses,  with  the  caps  and 
long  veils  which,  after  the  French  fashion, 
the  polite  crianderas  wear.  As  far  as  the 
merely  material  things  of  a  modern  city 
go,  Buenos  Aires  gathers  to  itself  all  the 
South  American  superlatives.  Lima  is  a 
little  old  Spanish  town  in  comparison,  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  all  its  beauty,  a  city  of  the 
tropics  with  all  that  implies  of  drowsiness 
and  lethargy.  Many  of  those  hundred- 
and-one  little  marks  of  the  great  city  it 
has — hurrying  crowds,  sophisticated,  un- 
curious,  each  unit  knowing  its  own  place 
and  moving  in  its  orbit;  tired  little  mill- 
iners' maids  with  their  hatboxes,  quiet  re- 
gions of  wealth,  where,  occasionally,  from 
mysterious  interiors,  pale  men-servants  in 
livery  emerge  at  the  servants'  entrance  to 
blin  k  moodily  at  the  bright  sunshine.  There 
are  downtown  restaurants  with  chops  and 
steaks  in  the  windows,  and  beginning  act- 
ually to  have  the  time-w^orn,  comfortable 
look  of  coats  worn  to  their  wearers'  shapes 
and  the  smell  of  chop-houses  at  home. 
Even  the  motormen  look  worried. 
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Every  great  city  has,  however,  above 
these  common  ])henomcna,  a  certain  over- 
tone, generally  caugiit  l)y  outsiders,  al- 
th()u,i];li  inaudible  to  its  own.  And  the 
Buenos  Aires  that  one  liears  about  in  other 
corners  of  the  world,  from  the  man  one 
meets  in  the  steamship  smoking-room,  the 
voung  naval  officer  who  touched  there  on 
his  first  foreign  cruise,  is  always  this  town 
of  strident  ])leasure,  this  Paris  dhm  coup  a 
pied.  It  may  not  connote  a  very  profound 
nor  ai)i)reciative  observation,  but  it  is  quite 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  that  general  indi- 
viduality which  differentiates  the  metropo- 
lis from  other  South  American  capitals.  For 
here  is  what  might  be  were  a  million  mixed 
Latins  lifted  bodily  oversea,  and,  retain- 
ing all  their  love  of  pleasure  and  display, 
freed  from  the  intangible  dusty  weights 
of  an  ancient  civilization,  from  the  languors 
of  tropical  Rio,  from  the  isolation  which 


has  kept  I^ima  a  city  of  old  Spain,  set  down 
in  a  temperate  climate  and  allowed  to  build 
a  city  to  suit  themselves.  I'he  city  of  Good 
Airs  was  founded  nearly  four  centuries  ago, 
but  the  Buenos  Aires  of  to-day  is  as  new 
as  Chicago.  Here,  in  the  Avenida  de  Mayo, 
is  a  Parisian  boulevard,  with  its  lamps, 
trees,  newspaper  kiosks — '^ Le  Rire^'  hang- 
ing beside  the  ''Caras  y  Caretas" — but 
where  are  the  hoidevardiers  ?  Here  is  the 
musical  old  tongue  of  Spain,  but  the  barred 
windows  and  fortressed  walls  and  musty 
cathedrals  are  long  since  overgrown  and 
forgotten  in  a  jumble  of  French  facades 
and  art  noiiveau. 

Of  the  six  million  people  which  Argen- 
tina is  estimated  to  contain,  probably  half 
were  foreign  born.  Society,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  is  limited  to  some  Sixty  Families,  but 
there  is  no  such  aristocracy  of  blood  as 
there  is  in  Spanish  Peru,  no  such  approxi- 


In  front  of  the  Cathedral — main  plaza. 


In  front  of  the  "Prensa"  Building  during  Mr.  Root's  reception. 


mation  to  a  national  literature  and  music 
as  in  Portuguese  Brazil.  People  came  to 
Argentina  to  make  money  and  they  made 
it,  and  having  done  that  they  flock  to  the 
capital  to  spend  it  as  pleasantly  as  they  can. 
The  typical  Bonarense — whom  one's  Argen- 
tine friends  may,  of  course,  not  resemble, 
any  more  than  all  North  Americans  look 
like  Uncle  Sam — has  the  air  and  tastes  of 
the  new-rich.  He  is  great  on  lacquered 
boots  and  high  collars  and  the  upturned 
black  moustache — or,  by  the  same  token, 
highly  finished  complexions  and  coiffeures 
— and  a  droll  sort  of  pompous  ennui — traits 
which  the  French  sum  up  in  their  word 
*'rastoquero."  It  was  a  Parisian,  indeed, 
who  coined  the  word  ''rastopolis"  to  sug- 
gest to  his  friends  at  home  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Buenos  Aires.  There  is  something 
almost  hypnotic  in  the  effect  on  the  Bonar- 
enses  of  such  words  as  gran,  lujo,  inmenso. 


The  races  are  always  that  gran  reunion 
sportiva,  every  bride  of  a  well-known  family 
is  one  of  niiestras  heUezas  mas  renombradas; 
when  you  go  to  a  party  you  enter  al  in- 
menso hall  and  climb  la  gran  escalera  and 
your  hostess  is  certain  to  be  one  of  our 
liijosas  senoras. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  solemn  affecta- 
tion and  ambitious  glitter,  you  never  quite 
miss  the  feeling  of  the  great,  open,  whole- 
some pampa  just  beyond  the  city  roofs. 
On  your  way  from  the  bank  to  the  steam- 
ship office,  only  a  step  from  the  stock  ex- 
change, you  walk  through  Tattersall's,  be- 
tween rows  of  Durhams  and  Herefords, 
with  pedigrees  and  prizes  hanging  on  the 
doors  of  their  pens,  and  Cockney  grooms 
rubbing  them  down  and  hissing  between 
their  teeth.  In  more  tropical  South  Amer- 
ica, milk,  unless  safely  boiled,  is  almost 
unknown;    here,   tiled  dairy  lunches  are 
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scattered  all  over  town  and  peo])lc  drop  in 
for  the  little  caramel  slabs  of  ditlce  dc  lerhe, 
just  as  they  spend  pennies  for  slot-machine 
chocolate  at  home.  There  is  always  good 
roast  beef  and  steaks,  good  cream  and 
butter,  and  the  pampa  partridges  are  as 
cheap  as  our  ordinary  chicken.  In  the 
busy  street  with  its  pastry  shops  and  pelii- 
querias  you  can  almost  seem  to  smell  the 
wind  blowing  in  from  the  open  range; 
bevond  the  smoke  and  glare  of  the  music 
hall,  freshening  and  transmuting  it,  lies 
always  the  vision  of  the  pampa,  endlessly 
rich,  moist,  fertile,  immeasurable.  And  all 
these  lacquered  papas  and  richly  uphol- 
stered mammas  become  rather  wholesome 
farmers  or  shop-keepers,  who  have  made  a 
quick  clean-up  of  it  and  are  now  having 
their  holiday.  At  their  best,  they  are  really 
quite  splendid,  at  the  worst  theirs  is  an 
amusing  and  rather  exhilarating  vulgarity. 

Nothing  so  well  gathers  up  and  visualizes 
the  various  ingredients  of  this  individuality 
as  the  Jockey  Club  races  and  the  "  Corso," 
the  Avenida  Sarmiento  afterward  on  a 
bright  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  in  character 
that  the  Jockey  Club  should  be  the  most 
widely  known  social  organization  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  exclusive  club  is,  of  course, 
the  "  Circulo  de  Armas,"  or  "  Circulo,"  as  it 
is  generally  called.  Only  native  Argentin- 
ians may  belong  to  it  and  there,  to-day,  is 
effected  the  political  manoeuvre  of  w^hich 
you  read  in  the  papers  next  w  eek  or  next 
month.  The  Jockey  Club,  however,  is 
where  the  stranger  is  put  up,  its  marble  en- 
trance stair  and  statue  of  Diana,  its  lux- 
urious baths  and  fencing  rooms  are  town 
show-places,  and  when  Mr.  Root  came, 
for  instance,  it  was  the  Jockey  Club  and 
not  a  club  with  a  commercial  or  political 
name  which  naturally  prepared  to  give  the 
great  ball.  Its  race  track,  or  ''Hipodro- 
mo,"  is  in  Palermo,  at  the  end  of  the  city's 
politest  avenue,  and  thither  the  city's  tor- 
rent pours  on  a  great  day,  in  much  the 
same  social  brilliance,  and  dominated  by 
much  the  same  collective  enthusiasm,  with 
which  a  purely  Spanish  population  pours 
toward  the  bull  fight. 

*' .  .  .  From  an  early  hour  the  Avenida 
Alvear  presented  a  more  than  ever  animated 
overture  to  that  great  spectacle  which  un- 
rolled itself  in  the  Hipodromo.  In  the 
brilliant  sun  of  an  afternoon,  golden  and 
gentle,  a  torrent  of  vehicles,  interminable, 


ruml)ling,  discharged  themselves  into  the 
course,  covering  the  Avenue  and  all  its 
length  with  movement,  reflections  and 
noise.  A  dull,  incessant  rumljling — broken 
only  by  the  crack  of  whij)s  and  the  hoarse 
and  nervous  snorting  of  automobiles,  raven- 
ously pushing  their  impertinent  snouts  in 
between  the  multitude  -of  carriages — vi- 
brated for  hours  under  a  cloud  of  dust 
raised  and  spread  by  the  steady  stream  of 
vehicles  which,  fighting  for  their  places,  ar- 
rived and  spread  out  in  kaleidoscopic  move- 
ment, full  of  vibrations  and  prismatic  reflec- 
tions"— thus  the  gifted  cronista  of  ''El 
Diario,"  in  a  rolling  Castilian  which  these 
jerky  words  can  but  faintly  suggest,  the  day 
Mr.  Root  was  there.  I  watched  the  pro- 
cession that  afternoon,  at  the  turn  where 
the  Avenida  Alvear  curves  into  the  Recoleta, 
until  the  lancers  and  cuirassiers  came  gal- 
loping down  the  asphalt  clearing  the  way. 
They  poured  by  at  a  quick  trot — innumer- 
able young  men,  one  hand  on  the  cane,  one 
twirling  upward  the  eternal  black  mous- 
tache; lacquered  victorias  with  silver  bells 
on  the  tongues  and  Marcelled  ladies  under 
shimmering  parasols,  fighting  the  way  with 
rickety  old  hired  hacks  bearing  tourists  or 
on-shore  sailors;  many  smug  family  char- 
iots— Papa  and  Mamma,  overdressed  and 
rather  pudgy,  with  expressionless  faces;  fac- 
ing them,  riding  backw^ards,  the  two  little 
girls,  sitting  very  straight,  like  expensive 
dolls,  their  little  legs,  bare  above  half- 
stockings,  doubled  under  the  seat  as  stiff  as 
anv  coachman's. 

"...  All  Buenos  Aires  poured  to.vard. 
the  Hipodromo.  Above  this  swift  and  rest- 
less caravan  the  spirit  of  the  fiesta  floated 
and  laughed  in  an  atmosphere  gilded  by 
the  autumnal  sun.  It  was  a  lavish  spec- 
tacle of  contentment,  of  spirits  absorbed  for 
the  moment  in  the  coming  sport — regulars 
eager  to  try  their  palpitos,  simple-minded 
folk  who  carried  the  ''sure-thing"  safely 
tucked  away  in  their  pocket.  Dreamers  of 
fortune,  these,  lulled  by  the  music  of  the 
trot.  And  out  of  the  vague  intonation  of 
all  this  multitude  there  came,  here  and 
there,  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  glimpses 
fluttering,  elegant,  of  luxurious  carriages 
carrying  radiantly  dressed  ladies,  the  lumi- 
nous note  of  undulating  ribbons  and  plumes 
standing  out  like  a  spring-like,  feminine 
bouquet  against  the  black  mass  of  those  ab- 
sorbed by  the  passion  of  sport.  ..." 
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A  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Ruenos  Aires. 


During  the  races  this  army  of  carriages 
was  hned  up  along  the  curb  facing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  for  blocks,  with  mounted 
police  at  intervals  like  cavalry  officers.  The 
instant  the  races  were  over  this  stiff  line 
kaleidoscoped  again  and  everybody  pelted 
away  toward  the  Avenida  Sarmiento,  there 
to  file  round  and  round  between  the  palms 
and  indulge  that  passion  for  staring  which 
is  one  of  the  common  heritages  of  city 
crowds.  At  rare  intervals  in  this  ''  Corso" 
passed  a  group  that  might  have  been  lifted 
out  of  Lima,  one  of  those  families — in  black 
generally — whose  faces  were  fashioned  after 
the  same  fine  patrician  model,  with  marvel- 
lously white  skin,  vivid  black  hair  and  great 
dark  eyes  with  eyebrows  that  might  have 
been  pencilled  by  a  Japanese.  There  is  an 
expression  in  such  faces  which  reminds  one 


grotesquely  of  a  bloodhound,  with  his  dome- 
shaped  head  and  drooping  melancholy  eyes. 
Beautiful  they  often  were  at  the  same  time, 
and  infinitely  sad — even  the  little  girls  with 
their  quaintly  barbarous  tiny  diamond  ear- 
rings and  the  little  boys  in  patent-leather 
sailor  hats — until  the  black  they  wore 
seemed  naturally  to  belong  to  them,  as  if, 
in  all  this  new-rich  riot,  they  wandered 
lonely,  sorrowing  for  the  forgotten  days  of 
Spain.  More  often,  however,  it  was  but  a 
procession  of  expensive  human  upholstery 
— smug  fathers,  contented  looking  matrons, 
like  Italian  orange-women  fallen  into  a 
fortune,  crowding  four  lines  deep,  in  a  sort 
of  splendid  lacquered  chaos.  And  the  young 
engineer  in  from  the  "  bush  "  and  the  steam- 
ship's under  officers  fresh  from  sea,  roam- 
ing hungrily  about  in  their  hired  victorias, 
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drink  this  in,  loo,  and  toll  you  afterward — 
and  I  imagine  with  truth — that  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  it  in  the  world. 

Before  Buenos  Aires  covered  as  much 
ground  as  it  does  to-day,  the  Calle  Florida, 
now  the  \)o\\{c  downtown  shopping  street, 
was  the  scene  -of  the  carriage  parade,  and, 
with  characteristic  conservatism — as  if  in 
New  York,  carriages  should  go  down  from 
Central  Park  at  twilight  and  file  solemnly 
through  Twenty-third  Street — the  ''  Corso" 
really  ends  by  crowding  through  this  busi- 
ness street.  It  is  only  wide  enough  for  two 
rows  of  carriages,  one  going  down  and  one 
up,  so  close  together  that  the  occupants 
might  almost  shake  hands  with  one  another 
or  with  the  spectators  on  the  sidew^alk,  and 
when  festooned  from  end  to  end  with  lights, 
as  it  was  when  Mr.  Root  was  there,  it  glares 
and  sparkles  like  a  ball-room.  And  in  this 
relentless  glare,  from  the  lights  overhead, 
from  milliners'  and  patisserie  windows,  the 
strange  procession  of  faces  flows  jerkily  by 
— powdery  old  ladies,  blinking  in  the  shelter 
of  their  broughams,  tourists  and  on-shore 
sailors,  quiet,  oblivious  mothers  with  their 
children,  the  chanteuses  from  the  music 
halls  lolling  back  in  their  victorias  and  lav- 
ishing smiles.  The  young  men  smile  back, 
with  cynical  good  humor,  twirling  their 
black  moustachios  the  while,  and  the  line 
flows  on  past  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Jocky 
Club,  past  the  ''Sportsman"  and  into  the 
Avenida  again,  round  and  round,  till  dinner 
time  comes,  and  it  melts  awav. 

This  witching  hour  having  arrived,  what 
vague  premonitory  rays  of  the  evening's 
possibilities  begin  to  flash  up  from  behind 
the  imminent  horizon  of  food?  Imagine 
yourself  stepping  to  the  newspaper  kiosk  at 
the  corner  of  Florida  and  the  Avenida  and 
there  running  an  eye  down  the  column  of 
theatre  announcements — in  this  ''El  Di- 
ario"  of  August  17,  for  instance,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Buenos  Aires  season.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  is  the  opera,  which  means, 
socially,  just  what  it  does  at  home,  except 
that  ''grand"  opera,  as  we  quaintly  de- 
scribe it,  comes  in  the  south  equatorial 
winter — that  is  to  say,  in  July  and  August. 
German  music  is  not  much  enjoyed,  but  all 
the  familiar  Italian  and  French  operas  are 
given  and  the  Italian  companies  generally 
contain  at  least  a  few  thrifty  singers  who 
are  to  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  a  few 
months  later  on.     The  house  is  not  so  large 


as  that  vast  and  gloomy  auditorium  and  the 
spectacle  not  so  much  ''grand"  as  it  is 
pretty — linda  and  preciosa,  as  the  South 
Americans  say.  Everything,  even  to  the 
scene-shifters,  in  their  white  stockings  and 
powdered  wigs,  seems  arranged  to  make  a 
neat  and  well-ordered  picture.  The  two 
lower  tiers  of  boxes  which  enclose  the 
parquet  in  the  continental  fashion,  leaving 
no  place  for  "standees,"  are  adorned  by 
members  of  the  P'amilies.  The  third  tier 
is  one  black-and-white  horseshoe  of  men; 
the  fourth,  women,  most  of  whom  are  in 
street  dress,  and  in  the  balcony  above  are 
herded  the  encore  fiends,  hissers  and  general 
trouble-makers.  The  boxes  of  the  two  lower 
tiers  are  shallower  and  more  open  than 
those  in  the  Metropolitan  and  the  ladies 
W'ho — perhaps  because  of  the  Spanish  habit 
of  leaving  social  gayeties  to  the  unmarried — 
seem  younger  than  our  veteran  houris,  sit 
close  together  facing  the  rail,  much  as 
though  they  were  in  the  front  row  of  the 
balcony.  Everyone  seems  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  everyone  else,  the  red  and 
gold  of  the  walls  mellows  and  enriches  this 
vivacious  horseshoe  like  the  crimson  hang- 
ings of  a  portrait  gallery,  and  there  is  about 
the  whole  something  at  once  brilliant  and 
all-in-the-family  which  is  charming  to  see. 
After  the  opera  season  is  over,  and  often 
even  during  it,  less  ambitious  opera  may  be 
heard  at  various  theatres  in  town.  The 
"San  Martin,"  for  instance,  announces  the 
opening  to-morrow  evening  of  its  season  of 
French  opera-comique;  in  another  fort- 
night, the  spring  "grand"  opera  season  be- 
gins at  the  Teatro  Marconi — an  Italian 
company  and  a  repertoire  of  thirty  operas — 
while  even  the  Opera  itself  is  presently  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  George  Edwardes  London 
Gaiety  Company  for  tw^enty  performances 
of  musical  comedy.  Here,  too,  on  Sunday 
evening  next,  the  Italian  actress,  Tina  di 
Lorenzo,  begins  her  Buenos  Aires  engage- 
ment with  "Magda."  To-night,  at  the 
Odeon — a  theatre  filling  about  the  same 
position  as  our  New  Lyceum — Mme.  Su- 
zanne Despres,  with  Mme.  Larparcerie- 
Richepin  and  a  Paris  company  play  "  De- 
nise;"  at  the  Politeama  Argentino — a  sort 
of  Hammerstein's — Fregoli,  the  lightning- 
change  man,  gives  his  farewell  perform- 
ance; at  the  "Teatro  Nacional,"  Sefior 
Podesta's  Argentine  company  presents  sev- 
eral one-act  Argentine  plays — and  so  on 
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down  a  variegated  list  including  Italian 
farce,  Spanish  zarzuelas,  a  boy  musical- 
prodigy  at  Prince  George's  Hall,  and  even  a 
polite  indoor  circus  at  the  Coliseo  Argentino 
of  Mr.  Frank  Brown.  A  great  fuss  is  being 
made,  you  will  observe,  over  the  coming 
visit  of  Otero — direct  from  Paris,  with  M. 
Jacquinet,  the  famous  mimic,  and  a  com- 
pany picked  from  the  Gymnase,  Vaude- 
ville, Athenee  and  Capucine. 

This  interesting  lady  had  just  sailed  when 
I  was  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  on  all  the 
bill-boards,  in  gigantic  handwriting,  was 
scrawled  the  impressive  sentence:  ^'Jesiiis 
parti  avec  ma  compagnie — Otero."  When 
her  ship  touched  at  Teneriife  this  w^as 
changed  to  "farriverai  le  vingt-trois — ■ 
Otero,"  and  when  she  reached  Montivideo, 
a  night's  journey  from  the  metropolis,  all 
the  blank  walls  and  bill-boards  bore,  above 
her  signature,  the  single  orphic  word  ''De- 
mainr'  I  had  to  leave  Buenos  Aires  before 
the  first  performance,  but  I  was  told  after- 
ward— as  a  proof  of  the  sophistication  of  the 
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Bonarenses — that  in  spite  of  her  inspired 
press-agent  and  a  rather  sparkling  past.  La 
bella  Otero's  visit,  as  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic was  concerned,  fell  quite  flat. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a  public  altogether  easy 
to  please.  It  finds,  of  course,  much  amuse- 
ment in  zarzuelas  and  Latin  farce  which 
would  bore  a  North  American  audience, 
and  it  is  satisfied  with  things  which  those 
accustomed  to  the  elaborate  finish  and  at- 
tention to  detail  which  characterize  New 
York  and  London  "productions,"  even 
when  there  is  no  art  in  the  acting,  would 
find  crude  and  slovenly.  There  are  the 
same  general  differences  here  that  there  are, 
for  instance,  between  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice"  put  on  by  Mr.  Southern  and  that 
acted  by  Novelli.  But  they  have  a  critical 
instinct  common  to  Latins,  the  great  Con- 
tinental artists — Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  Re- 
jane,  Novelli  and  the  like — are  as  likely  to 
visit  the  Argentine  as  the  States,  and  many 
who  do  not  come  here  at  all,  but  are  of  the 
first,  or  all  but  the  first,  rank  in  their  own 
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country — like  Mme.  Despres,  for  instance, 
or  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  visit  Buenos  Aires  reg- 
ularly and  present  there  European  successes 
long  before  they  are  heard  of  here.  Thus 
Mme.  Despres,  who  was  appearing  in  the 
Sardou  plays  and  a  French  translation  of 
*' A  Doll's  House,"  aroused  the  greatest  in- 
terest with  some  of  the  plays  of  Henry 
Bernstein,  none  of  whose  work  has  yet  been 
seen  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  its  great 
success  in  Paris. 

Herein  Buenos  Aires,  the  Spanish  literari- 


ness is  stiffened  and  sharpened  by  a  modern 
tendency  toward  realism  and  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  It  shows  in  literary  criti- 
cism as  well  as  in  political  editorials  and  it 
prevents  the  hasty  swallowing  of  a  piece  of 
work  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  finely 
finished.  "  When  " — to  quote  a  typical  com- 
ment which  I  ran  across  in  the  ''Nacion" 
one  day — "the  national  scene  has  become 
fixed  and  definite — and  all  nations  have 
such  scenes — the  time  has  come  to  write  a 
work  reallv  national  and  characteristic — 
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one  that  will  live.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  author  busies  himself  in  construct- 
ing artificial  decorations,  fanciful  and  false, 
whose  unreality  no  one  can  explain,  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  anything  solid  and  dur- 
able. You  will  have  precious  miniatures, 
painstaking  engravings  which  will  delight 
the  quintessential  taste  of  dilittantes,  but 
never  those  great  pieces  of  work  which  com- 
pel universal  admiration.  In  the  literature 
of  our  country  there  are  too  many  of  these 
works  of  ephemeral  brilliance  and  circum- 
scribed merit.  And  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate  why  the  time  has  come.  .  . " 

After  encountering  a  point  of  view  so 
sane  and  un-Caribbean,  it  was  especially 
interesting  to  see  a  play  written  by  a  South 
American  on  a  South  American  subject — 
the  four-act  drama  "Chacabuco"  by  Al- 
berto del  Solar — and  to  read  what  the  re- 
viewers said  about  it  the  next  morning. 
*'Chacabuco"  was  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  San  Martin  did  for  independence  in 
the  South  what  Bolivar  did  in  the  North. 
It  was  not  a  very  good  play,  but  no  worse 
than  our  own    military    dramas,  and  by 
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changing  Chacabuco  to  Lexington  and  the 
Andes  to  New  England  farms,  it  could,  I 
dare  say,  be  transferred  to  Broadway  with 
average  success.  The  curtain  rose  on  an 
Andean  camp,  the  snowy  Cordilleras  in  the 
background,  to  the  right,  soldiers  sitting 
round  a  fire,  to  the  left  women  working 
over  clothing  and  bandages  and  a  militant 
priest  hammering  on  an  anvil.  There  were 
bugle  calls  and  troops  marching  across  the 
back-drop  and  the  scene  ended  with  a  really 
admirable  illusion  of  a  vista  of  lighted 
tents.  In  the  second  and  third  acts,  show- 
ing interiors  in  Santiago,  the  wicked  Royal- 
ist General  discovered  papers  showing  that 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  had  been  com- 
municating with  General  San  Martin  and 
he  threw  the  two  into  prison.  A  word  from 
the  lady  would  have  set  them  both  free,  but 
she  behaved  as  a  heroine  should,  and  in  the 
last  act  Chacabuco  was  fought  off  stage  and 
the  patriot  army  rushed  in  just  in  time  to 
rescue  the  two  lovers,  while  the  sun  of  a  new 
day  rose  jerkily  up  the  back-drop.  It  was 
not  a  Belasco  sun,  but  a  tolerable  one  for  all 
that,  and  there  were  clouds,  too,  breaking 
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away  one  after  another,  and  even  a  tiny 
marching  army  silhouetted  against  them 
and  moving  across  the  horizon  Hke  a  child's 
train  of  cars.  The  piece  was  such  a  straight 
appeal  to  gallery  patriotism  that  the  Latin- 
American  of  our  popular  misconception 
would  have  swallowed  it  with  unthinking 
avidity,  yet  it  was  not  so  received  either  by 
the  audience  or  the  critics  next  day. 

''According,"  said  the  Prensa,  ''to  the 
assertions  of  the  author  and  the  programme, 
this  is  an  historical  drama.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  love-story,  which  unrolls  across 
a  long  series  of  episodes  of  the  campaign 
fought  by  the  army  of  the  Andes.  Chaca- 
buco  suggests  mighty  forces.  It  is  a  focus 
of  marshal  glory  which  is  lit  from  afar, 
from  very  far,  by  the  principal  episode  of 
this  drama  of  Del  Solar.  It  would  be  very 
hard  to  tell  the  story,  following  all  the 
threads  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  act,  be- 
cause the  anecdote,  the  basis  of  any  dra- 
matic work,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  brilliant  mise  en  scene.  As 
an  historical  drama,  indeed,  it  doesn't  exist, 
and  the  solemn  matron  of  history  has  only 
lent  a  few  ttifles  of  her  household  furniture 
which  are  juggled  into  those  polychromatic 
''effects"  w^hich  satisfy  the  easy  public. 
.  .  .  All  of  the  first  act,  with  the  exception 
of  the  costumes  and  scenery,  was  a  lament- 
al3le  reduction  of  men  and  things.  The 
appearance  of  San  Martin  marching  with  a 
regular  step  as  if  he  were  behind  a  hearse 
had  no  logical  explanation  nor  truth  to 
history.  Frankly,  it  was  a  scene  of  mario- 
nettes, unnecessary  to  the  principal  anec- 
dote, which,  reduced  to  its  proper  propor- 
tions and  worked  out,  might,  w^ith  its 
valiant  persecuted  hero  and  its  Portia-like 
heroine,  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  work  of 
poetry  and  real  dramatic  dignity.  .  .   " 

There  are  about  six  million  people  in 
Argentina  to-day,  and  well  over  a  million 
of  these — far  too  lar^^e  a  number  for  a  citv 
which  does  little  manufacturing  and  for  a 
country  whose  chief  business  is  raising 
cattle  and  wheat — are  herded  in  the  capital. 
Of  these  portenos — the  name  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Aires  have  been 
known  since  the  days  when  Argentina  was 
a  loose  confederation  and  the  inland  states 
were  continually  combating  the  pretensions 
of  the  "people  of  the  gate" — nearly  one- 
half  are  foreign  born.  The  remainder,  how- 
ever tangled  their  origin  may  be,  are  at 
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least  overwhelmingly  Latin,  and  more  and 
more  Latin,  with  each  year's  immigration, 
must  the  general  population  become.  So 
many  float  in  and  out,  particularly  the 
laborers  who  come  over  for  the  harvests  and 
return  to  Europe  with  their  pay,  that  immi- 
gration figures  may  not  quite  be  taken  at 
their  face  value.  Such  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, they  show  between  1857  and  1905  a 
total  immigration  of  2,461,107,  of  whom 
nearly  140,000  landed  in  that  last  year.  Of 
these  immigrants  1,488,084  were  Italians, 
507,853  Spaniards,  176,853  French — that 
is  to  say,  out  of  the  2,461,107,  2,172,790 
were  Latins.  Of  the  rest,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  each  sent  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand,  there  were  some 
twenty-six  thousand  Swiss,  20,000  Belgians 
and  some  127,000  altogether  from  other 
corners  of  the  world.  There  is  practically 
no  aboriginal  race  left  in  Argentina,  and 
there  are  almost  no  negroes — nothing  to 
correspond  to  that  inert  Indian  and  chollo 
mass  which  forms  the  bulk  of  such  popula- 
tions as  Bolivia's  and  Peru's,  nor  to  the 
mulattos  and  mestizos  which  so  far  outnum- 
ber the  whites  of  Brazil.  Except  for  a  few 
Indian  descendants — many  of  the  capital's 
mounted  police  have  the  high  cheek-bones 
and  hawk-eyes  of  the  Southern  Indians,  and 
fine-looking  fellows  they  are — Argentina, 
and  especially  its  capital,  is  practically  a 
white  man's  country. 

Nearly  forty  thousand  Englishmen  have 
made  their  homes  down  here  and  brought 
along  w^ith  them  their  church  and  schools, 
their  foot-ball  and  cricket  and  polo.  Eng- 
lish capital  has  always  been  heavily  in- 
vested in  Argentina — it  was  the  depreciation 
of  Argentine  currency  following  a  lavish 
issue  of  incontrovertible  notes  in  1890  which 
sent  Baring  Brothers  into  liquidation — and 
to-day  the  railroads  which  w^eb  the  pa  in  pa 
and  carry  one  across  the  continent  to  Chile 
are  mostly  in  British  hands.  The  greater 
proportion  of  British  colonists  live  in  or 
near  Buenos  Aires — at  Hurlingham,  for  in- 
stance, or  Belgrano,  whence  you  can  see 
them  hurrying  into  their  offices  of  a  morning 
just  as  commuters  do  at  home.  They  have 
two  newspapers,  the  Standard  and  Herald, 
and  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  where  some  live 
and  the  newcomers  tarry  while  getting  their 
bearings,  is  almost  as  much  a  boxed-up 
fragment  of  the  British  Isle  as  the  Royal 
Mail  boat  that  one  steps  into  from  the  wharf 
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at  Lea  Guavra.  It  is  wortli  while,  after 
such  a  day  as  I  have  suggested  at  the 
races  and  theatres,  to  step  down  the  Calle 
San  Martin  the  next  morning  before  one's 
desayujio  enthusiasm  has  evaporated  into 
the  Phoenix  lounging  room,  just  to  see  the 
British  faces  and  hear  the  talk,  and — figur- 
atively glancing  over  the  shoulder  of  some, 
ruddy  old  gentleman  buried  in  his  morn- 
ing's Herald  or  Standard — catch  a  few  re- 
flections from  the  life  of  this  little  trans- 
planted world. 

They're  reading  the  home  news,  of  course, 
for  one  thing — "the  anxiety  felt  over  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  continued  indisposi- 
tion," specially  cabled  and  double-leaded; 
Cambridge's  victory  in  the  University  match 
at  Lord's,  the  Newmarket  Meeting,  and 
Dinnerford's  easy  win  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  Stakes;  the  Henley  Regatta  —  if 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  had  to  be  won 
by  a  foreign  crew,  toward  no  one  would 
less  grudge  be  felt  than  toward  the  Bel- 
gians. They're  always  raced  in  the  Eng- 
lish sporting  spirit,  at  any  rate,  and  been 
welcome. 

As  for  sport,  however,  there's  plenty  here 
at  home.  Sixteen  foot-ball  matches  were 
played  off  yesterday — Belgrano  won  from 
Quilines,  2  goals  to  o — "a  fast  game  all 
through,  but  science  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence." Alumni  beat  Belgrano  Extra  2  to 
I  in  the  second  round  of  the  cup-tie  compe- 
tition, Estudiantes  won  from  Barracas  at 
Palermo,  the  feature  of  the  game  being  the 
really  remarkable  goal-keeping  of  Coe,  who 
went  back  from  forward  on  account  of  his 
bad  toe.  The  Captain's  team  won  from 
the  Secretary's  in  the  golf  match  at  Lomas 
— "The  links  in  tip-top  condition  and 
weather  fine."  There  was  racing,  both  at 
Hurlingham  and  Palermo — a  huge  crowd 
at  the  latter  place  to  see  the  first  of  the  three- 
year-old  classics.  Sport  on  the  whole  fair- 
ly good,  though  "backers'  barkers  had  a 
bad  time  of  it."  Segura  won  from  start  to 
finish  in  grand  style  and  "though  the  stable 
connection  hadn't  let  her  run  loose — as  the 
ticket  to  her  name  showed  plainly  enough — 
the  masses  were  on  Geisha,  who  ran  credit- 
ably, but  far  from  brilliantly,  and  was 
palpably  on  the  fine  side." 

Mr.  Monsch  avers,  in  the  advertising 
columns,  that  his  is  "the  only  real  English 
restaurant  in  tow^n,"  and  he  offers  as  special 
dishes  for  this  day,  Monday,  "  Roast  pork 


with  apple-sauce,  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with 
caper  sauce  and  steak  and  kidney  pud- 
ding." Miss  Muriel  Francis,  Typist — can 
she  be  really  real — awaits  work  at  her  office, 
65  Congallo.  The  English  ]k)ok-exchange 
offers  Winston  Churchill's  "Coniston" — 
the  sul)tle  bookseller  evidently  hoping  that 
many  will  think  this  is  our  Winston — and 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  "Jungle" — the  last 
word,  it  seems,  since  Zola's  "J'Accuse." 
Ploughs  and  disc  cultivators,  white  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Scotch  collie  pups  are  recom- 
mended and  honest  Messrs.  Coghill  and 
Sidebottom  offer  ten  beautiful  Shorthorn 
bulls,  just  imported,  and  three  magnificent 
Suffolk  stallions,  to  which — conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  Spanish  readers — Mr.  David 
Calder  adds  "8  sobresalientes  padrillos 
Clydesdale,^'  imported  from  the  "repiitadas 
cabanas  inglesas  de  Marquis  de  London- 
derry.^' 

There  have  been  amateur  theatricals  at 
Belgrano.  All  excellent,  of  course,  but  Mr. 
Bookhouse,  "as  the  frog-eater  in  that  ex- 
quisitely funny  farce, '  Ici  on  parle  jrangais,'' 
was  particularly  immense."  The  Belgrano 
Ladies'  Mandolin  Club  thank  those  ^vho  so 
kindly  assisted  in  the  children's  dance  and 
play  held  on  Friday  last,  but  beg  to  remind 
the  editor  that  he  neglected  to  mention  that 
"  figuring  on  the  stage  with  becoming  prom- 
inence were  the  allegorical  personages — 
Britannia,  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam."  Mr. 
J.  McGavin  Greig  sailed  yesterday  for  Eng- 
land on  a  combined  business  and  pleasure 
trip.  He  wdll  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
Belgrano  Rugby  friends. 

The  daily  letter  from  Montevideo,  a 
night's  journey  across  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Plata,  brings  the  new^s  that  the  golfing 
weather  has  been  wretched.  The  "first 
function  given  by  the  entertainment  society 
at  Victoria  Hall  was,  however,  a  great  suc- 
cess and  listened  to  by  a  large  audience,  in- 
cluding the  British  minister  and  his  family." 
Mr.  H.  G.  Morton  sang  "O  Promise  Me" 
and  Mr.  Percy  Permain  of  "yours" — so  they 
speak  of  each  other's  bank  of  that  mighty 
river — "certainly  a  side-sphtting  comic  vo- 
calist of  considerable  talent,  proved  a  tower 
of  strength  and  w^as  recalled  half  a  dozen 
times  or  more  for  each  song." 

Nothing  in  Buenos  Aires  interested  me  so 
much  as  its  newspapers,  and  certainly  in 
few^  things  can  it  face  comparison  more  con- 
fidently. Just  what  the  "  189  daily  and  peri- 
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odical  newspapers"  may  be  of  which  the 
statisticians  tell — "  1 5  7  edited  in  Spanish,  1 4 
in  Italian,  2  in  French,  6  in  English  and  8  in 
German" — I  cannot  say.  The  ones  you  pick 
up  from  the  newsstand,  in  addition  to  the 
two  little  sheets  already  mentioned,  which 
are  only  valuable  for  their  gossip  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony,  are  La  Prensa,  La  Nacion  and 
El  Diario,  and  possibly  El  Pais  or  La 


and  Santiago,  Jm  Prensa  is  the  ])roperty  of 
a  rich  family,  which  takes  as  much  trouble 
to  maintain  the  paper's  ])restige  as  it  might 
to  devcloj)  a  new  orchid.  Its  office  l)uild- 
ing,  situated  on  the  Avenida  de  Alayo,  only 
a  stone's  throw  away  from  the  Calle  Florida 
is  fitted  uj)  as  elaborately  as  a  club.  The 
reporters  have  their  grill-room,  the  jjroprie- 
tor  his  private  living  apartments — which  he 
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The  first  elephant  who  could  claim  to  be  an  Argentine. — Page  554. 


Razon.  Of  these  La  Prensa  is  the  one  best 
known  abroad.  When  there  is  an  earth- 
quake on  the  West  Coast  or  a  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  or  big  news  in  town. 
La  Prensa^ s  whistle  blows  and  all  the  town 
within  earshot  knows  that  something  has 
happened.  If  you  are  an  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer, a  famous  scientist,  or  some  other 
semi-public  personage,  La  Prensa  may  in- 
vite you  to  occupy  during  your  stay  the 
luxurious  apartments  provided  in  its  build- 
ing for  such  distinguished  guests.  If  you 
are  too  poor  to  employ  a  doctor  you  can  go 
to  La  Prensa'' s  dispensary.  You  may  take 
English  lessons  in  its  language  department 
or  use  its  library  free  of  expense  and  if 
properly  acquainted  be  invited  to  its  con- 
certs and  lectures.  Like  its  lesser  rival  of 
the  West  Coast,  El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso 


never  uses — and  the  presses  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  follow  the  latest  European 
and  North  American  ideas.  It  prints  cable 
news  from  all  over  the  world  and  fourteen 
large  pages,  the  first  three  of  which  are  want 
advertisements  set  in  microscopic  type. 
The  amount  of  advertising  of  this  sort  re- 
minds one  of  the  New  York  Herald,  whose 
position,  indeed,  it  rather  duplicates  among 
the  papers  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  the  one 
of  which  foreigners  have  always  heard,  just 
as  the  New  York  Herald  is  generally  the 
only  North  American  paper  which  South 
Americans  know  about.  It  is  more  enter- 
tainingly written  and  far  more  important 
editorially  than  our  Herald,  however,  and 
although  it  has  less  political  weight  than 
La  Nacion — w^hich  might  be  compared  to 
the  Primes — and  is  less  clever  and  witty  than 
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El  Diario — it  is  llic  paper  most  generally 
read  ])y  the  man  in  the  street. 

El  Diario  is  the  Buenos  Aires  Sun. 
When  Mr.  Root  came  to  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  he  was  received  like  a  visiting 
monarch.  Editorials  headed  ''  Homenaje  " 
acclaimed  El  ideal  Americano. ^^  There  were 
pages  of  pictures  of  himself  and  his  family, 
even  those  quaint  apocryphal  anecdotes 
generally  found  only  in  obituaries,  and  on 
the  fences  and  blank  walls  a  proclamation 
exhorted  the  citizens  of  Montevideo  "  to  em- 
body in  the  most  solemn  and  eloquent  man- 
ner possible,  their  part  of  the  tribute  of 
homage  to  the  eminent  statesman"  and  "to 
strike  a  lofty  note  of  urbanity,"  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  "constitute  an  expressive 
demonstration  of  culfure."  When  Mr. 
Root  came  to  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
there  were  just  as  many  pictures  in  the 
papers,  just  as  much  bunting  and  hundreds 
of  times  as  many  electric  lights;  but  besides 
the  cruiser  that  accompanied  him,  he  was 
met  by  excursion  steamers  and  a  launch  full 
of  the  Argentine  alumni  of  American  col- 
leges, wrapped  in  oilskins  like  undergradu- 
ates at  New  London  and  waving  college 
banners;  the  humorous  journals  pubhshed 
cartoons  showing  President  Roosevelt  weav- 
ing Mr.  Root  about  as  his  literal  "right 
arm,"  whimsical  references  were  made  to 
the  amount  of  practical  good  which  might 
be  done  with  the  money  about  to  be  spent 
for  his  entertainment,  and  some  of  the 
papers  published  polite,  but  extremely  sar- 
castic editorials,  pointing  out  the  decline  in 
the  influence  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy 
and  of  ambassadors  of  the  old  school. 

"  Mr.  Root,  said  El  Diario  that  very  after- 
noon w^hile  he  was  being  whirled  about 
town  in  a  cloud  of  galloping  lancers  and 
cuirassiers,  "will  not  search  for  the  basis 
of  his  judgment  in  the  .  .  .  honors,  exag- 
gerated or  not,  which  our  Government  be- 
stows upon  him.  ...  A  politician  as  emi- 
nent and  as  keen  as  he  knows  very  well  that 
these  international  alliances  are  formed 
solely  under  the  pressure  of  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  by  the  stimulus  of  selfish 
interests.  If  he  will  consult  our  statistics 
he  will  perceive  that  it  is  with  the  European 
nations  that  we  maintain  an  interchange  of 
products,  the  United  States  being  our 
strong  rival.  Our  cereals  and  our  beef,  our 
hides  and  wool,  have  no  place  in  the  United 
States — a  country  which  produces  and  ex- 


ports these  same  articles.  .  .  .  Let  us  re- 
ceive most  kindly,  then,  our  illustrious 
guest.  But  if  we  resist  certain  tendencies 
of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  illustrious  Minister, 
let  him  understand  that  we  do  so  inspired 
only  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  high- 
est interests  of  our  country.  .  .  .  Statesmen 
can  no  longer  shut  up  in  a  box,  so  to  speak, 
the  collective  thought  and  interest  of  a 
nation.  .  .  .  Modern  means  of  communica- 
tion often  give  greater  efliciency  to  an  ex- 
perienced and  practical  commercial  agent 
than  to  a  polished  ambassador,  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  Metternich,  .  .  .  Let  us  be 
sincere;  let  us  be  of  our  own  time;  let  us 
make  a  diplomacy  of  real  interests,  living 
real  life  with  open  lungs." 

In  these  Buenos  Aires  papers,  the  Span- 
ish virtuosity  in  "slinging"  words  is  re- 
strained and  sharpened  by  hard-headed 
editors  and  that  keener  critical  sense  which 
charges  the  atmosphere  of  a  modern  sophis- 
ticated city.  They  keep  the  color  and 
charm  without  the  prolixity  and  fine  writing, 
and  of  all  of  them  El  Diario  is  the  cleverest 
and  most  entertaining.  It  was  anti-Amer- 
ican during  Mr.  Root's  stay,  carrying  out 
this  policy  in  its  news  stories  as  well  as 
editorials,  and  by  filling  them  full  of  real- 
istic color  and  humor,  yet  never  missing  a 
chance  to  poke  fun  skilfully  at  minor  de- 
tails— the  medals  some  of  the  reception 
committee  ha4  scraped  together,  the  won- 
derful hat,  ^^  dernier  cri,''  worn  by  one  of 
them,  the  tremendous  solemnity  assumed 
by  everyone — it  contrived,  while  being  uni- 
formly polite,  to  throw  a  light  veil  of  ridi- 
cule over  the  whole  proceeding.  The  New 
York  Sim  could  not  have  done  it  better  if 
conditions  had  been  reversed  and  it  had 
put  all  its  star  reporters  on  the  job.  If  the 
Honorable  Elihu  Root  took  the  trouble  to 
carry  a  bundle  of  Buenos  Aires  papers  with 
him,  his  dry  and  quiet  humor  must  have 
received  considerable  agreeable  stimulant 
during  the  Charlestown's  long  journey 
through  the  Straits. 

Midway  between  the.  news  stories  and 
the  serious  editorials  of  our  papers  are  the 
crdnicas — a  kind  of  writing  at  which  these 
Latin  journalists  are  particularly  good.  In 
these  crdnicas,  half  description  and  half 
comment,  they  can  expend  that  sensibility 
of  which  they  have  so  much,  and  the  way 
they  do  squander  it,  is,  to  the  tongue-tied 
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Saxon,  perennially  astonishing.  Day  after 
day  this  "flub-dub" — to  borrow  the  slang 
of  Park  Row — which  our  reporters  would 
spend  hours  of  midnight  oil  upon  and  prob- 
ably try  to  sell  to  a  magazine — appears, 
necessarily  dashed  off  at  the  reporter's  un- 
thinking speed,  yet  finished  ''literary,"  full 
of  atmosphere  and  feeling.  From  such  a 
cronica,  the  description  of  the  crowd  going 
to  the  races  was  quoted.  The  same  re- 
porter's fine  Italian  hand,  if  one  is  not 
mistaken,  is  shown  in  this  Agiia  Bendita 
Sin  Bendiciones,^'  (Holy  Water  That  Gets 
No  Benediction),  which  appeared  one  after- 
noon during  the  week  of  insistent  mists  and 
rain  that  preceded  Mr.  Root's  arrival. 

^^Insistente,  jastidiosa,  casi  implacable''^ — 
the  slow,  clinging  rhythm  of  the  words,  de- 
tached from  any  meaning,  brings  back  those 
melancholy  afternoons,  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  breath  of  the  pampa  itself  was 
drifting  through  the  lighted  streets  and  one 
could  almost  smell  the  infinite  stretches 
of  grass,  saturated,  blanketed  in  mists, 
dripping  wath  rain — ^' Insistente,  jastidiosa, 
casi  implacable,  la  lliivia  envuelve  hace  dias 
la  ciiidad  en  la  tristeza  de  su  melopea  gris'^ 
.  .  .  The  whole  Argentine,  it  appears,  was 
enveloped  in  rain.  It  had  lasted  days,  was 
likely  to  last  some  days  to  come. 

"^Afaldito  tiempo  !'  exclaims  the  city, 
wet,  ill-humored,  spattered  with  mud  .  .  ." 
Imperceptibly,  almost,  this  purely  literary 
introduction  drifts  into  a  practical  consid- 
eration of  the  good  such  a  rain  will  do  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  country  and 
ends  with  the  suggestion  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  write  to  the  farmers,  congratu- 
lating them  on  the  temporal,  it  would  be 
much  more  sensible  and  appropriate  than 
most  presidential  messages. 

Here  in  La  Nacion  is  a  similar  contribu- 
tion, entitled  "La  Came  es  Flaca''  (Meat 
is  Lean).  Our  cronista  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  crowded  streets  during  the 
illumination  the  night  before.  "We  felt," 
he  observes,  "a  certain  intimate  satisfac- 
tion in  beholding  such  a  fiesta,  which 
seemed  to  bring  nearer  to  realization  that 
which  we  have  desired  for  so  long,  that 
Buenos  Aires  should  be  a  great  city,  not 
only  in  population 

"  La  carne  es  flaca  ..." 

"This  phrase  was  made  more  interesting 
by  being  pronounced  by  a  handsome  wo- 
man in  the  full  vigor  of  life — 'la  femme  de 


trente  ans  de  Balzac^ — who  was  talking  to 
her  companion  in  front  of  a  shop  window, 
whither  they  had  been  swept  by  the  crowd. 

" '  And  dear  I'  exclaimed  her  companion. 
Several  people  turned  to  listen,  smiling 
sympathetically,  but  the  two  women,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  ideas,  went  on  as  though 
no  listeners  were  there. 

"'The  kilo  which  cost  forty  centavos 
yesterday,  I  paid  fifty  for  to-day  and  they 
say  it's  going  up  still  further.' 

"'My  butcher  tells  me  the  same  thing. 
Living  is  a  horror  here!  One  canH  live  in 
Buenos  Aires  1' 

"Which  doesn't  prevent  their  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  useless  things — 
at  least  superfluous  ones." 

"  In  the  middle  of  that  kaleidoscopic  mul- 
titude, apparently  care-free  and  satisfied 
with  the  present  moment,  amused  and  ani- 
mated by  the  spectacle,  this  conversation 
had  a  unique  interest.  No  stage  manager 
could  put  on  the  theatre  stage  a  piece  so 
saliently  true  to  life,  so  full  of  psychological 
suggestion,  and  effective  because  of  its  very 
simplicity.  For  no  one  could  convey  to  the 
stage  the  impression  produced  by  this  sud- 
den appearance  of  household  cares  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fiesta,  in  that  whirlwind  of 
artificial  life  ..." 

Moralizing  on  the  lesson  which  certain 
types  of  politicians  might  learn  from  these 
women — who  showed  how  even  a  thing 
apparently  as  simple  as  housekeeping  re- 
quired constant  thought,  not  to  be  cast  aside 
even  in  holiday  moments — our  cronista 
drifts  into  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  effect  of  recent 
strikes  and  boycotts  and  the  sad  phenome- 
non that,  in  spite  of  prosperity  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  capital,  prices  of  necessities 
are  constantly  increasing. 

"On  this  problem,"  he  concludes,  "the 
luminous  torrents  of  the  streets  shed  no 
light."  Nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  the  echo 
of  such  conversations  would  ever  reach  the 
municipality.  And,  after  despairing  some- 
what over  the  fatuity  of  past  legislation,  he 
washes  that  a  new  municipal  regime  might 
be  established  "  into  whose  deliberations 
might  enter  two  or  three  administrators  like 
those  whom  he  had  listened  to  the  night 
before  in  the  Calle  Florida." 

For  life  in  the  Argentine  capital  is  not  all 
lights  and  amusement  and  rather  strident 
pleasure,  and  I  should  convey  a  wrong  im- 
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j)rcssion  if,  in  accenting  somewhat  the  note 
which  differentiates  it  most  olniously  from 
other  South  American  caj)itals,  I  should 
make  it  seem  so.  It  has  none  of  Lima's 
charm  of  antiquity,  none  of  the  land-and- 
water  l)eauties  of  Rio  but  it  has  something 
else,  made  up  of  graceful  compactness  and 
finish,  of  vigor,  soj)histication  and  comfort. 
There  are  people  who  attract,  not  because 
they  are  refined  or  highly  educated  or  have 
discriminating  noses,  but  because  they  are 
extremely  alive.  Cities  sometimes  do  the 
same. 

Things  are  done  well  in  the  City  of  Good 
Airs.  There  are  good  things  to  eat,  com- 
fortable rooms  to  live  in,  places  where  a 
man  can  get  his  exercise  and  outdoor  sport. 
After  the  tropics,  the  gringo  feels  like  a 
man  who  has  been  hopping  from  foothold 
to  foothold  in  a  swamp  and  steps  at  last  on 
solid  ground.  The  creature  comforts  of 
a  capable,  wide-awake,  well-arranged  city 
soothingly  envelope  him.  The  cochero 
knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  the  waiter 
knows  what  he  wants  to  eat.  The  mounted 
policeman,  in  breastplate  and  horse-tail  hel- 
met, rides  him  back  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  and  does  it  so  quietly  and  with  such 
sophisticated  nonchalance  that  he  promptly 
conceives  a  passionate  admiration  for  that 
policeman  and  his  beautiful  horse,  falls  into 
the  communistic  pride  common  to  all  city 
dwellers,  and  is  ready  to  declare  that  there 
is  no  other  policeman  so  fine  in  the  world. 
The  streets  are  clean  and  well  kept  and  the 
buildings  which  line  them,  however  ginger- 
bready  their  architecture,  are  held  within 
decorous  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of 
height.     Everything  is  near  at  hand.     The 


hotel,  clul),  bank,  drive,  the  restaurants  and 
theatres  are  all  within,  so  to  say,  feeling 
distance.  And  this  physical  compactness 
and  neatness,  this  continental  glitter  and 
activity,  set  here,  oasis-like,  combine  to 
give  the  whole  a  certain  diminutiveness 
and  cozy  intimacy.  There's  a  *' little  old 
J^uenos  Aires,"  too. 

Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  Argentines, 
what  you  will — here  they  are,  really  living 
out  what  so  many  other  Latin  Americans 
dream.  ^'Some  day" — so  soliloquizes  the 
man  across  the  table,  as  you  sit  on  a  restau- 
rant balcony  looking  out  at  the  blue  Carib- 
bean, or  watching  the  droll  pereza  moving 
an  inch  a  minute  along  a  tree  trunk  or  the 
lazy  mestizos  drowsing  in  the  sun — "Some 
day,  somebody'U  step  in  here  and  bring 
these  fellow^s  up  standing  and  teach  them 
how  to  live.  They  can't  govern  themselves 
and  somebody  else  must.  And  there  won't 
be  anything  here  until  they  do."  At  other 
places  and  times  you  hear  orators  telling 
what  the  future  will  bring;  how  this  conti- 
nent is  the  preordained  home  of  the  Latin 
race,  which  will  pour  down  from  crowded 
Europe  to  a  new-world  reincarnation.  Well 
here  it  is — and  this  is  the  significantly  in- 
teresting thing  about  Buenos  Aires — this 
prophecy  fulfilled.  No  one  has  stepped  in 
— rather  all  the  world  has — not  as  con- 
querors, but  following  the  same  laws  which 
have  brought  Italians  over  to  dig  our 
ditches  and  Scandinavians  to  our  North- 
western wheat-fields.  And  here  is  a  city,  as 
Latin  as  Naples  or  Barcelona,  all  worked 
out  and  swinging  along,  strong,  self-sufl&- 
cient,  and  very  much  alive — the  hint  of 
what  all  Latin  America  may  some  day  be. 


A  Guacho — a  cowboy  of  the  Argentine  pampa. 


THE    TRIUMPH    OF    AH^LY    SPRING 

By  Nelson   Lloyd 
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HKN  airly  spring  meets 
mid-winter  you  can  count 
on  winter  winnin',  for  it 
has  had  time  to  accumu- 
late something." 

The  venerable  Martin 
Holmes  spoke  metaphorically,  and  his  at- 
titude made  his  meaning  clear,  for  one 
hand  was  pressed  against  his  chest  in  the 
region  of  his  wallet  and  with  the  other  he 
was  pointing  to  Willie  Calker,  typifying 
the  budding  season  of  the  year.  The  boy 
understood.  He  uncoiled  his  woollen  muff- 
ler to  disclose  lips  curling  in  contempt, 
and  with  a  step  backward  placed  himself 
out  of  range  of  the  old  man's  cane. 

'^  I  can't  pickter  Nellie  Zook  marrying  you 
for  anything  but  money,  Martin,"  he  said. 
Expecting  that  the  retort  would  be  the 
hickory  weapon  driven  viciously  at  him, 
he  was  astonished  w^hen  Mr.  Holmes  broke 
into  a  loud  cackle,  beating  the  floor  with 
his  cane  in  accompaniment.  ''You  will 
see — you  will  see,"  cried  the  ancient.  "  I'm 
going  to  give  you  an  objeck  lesson.  It 
ain't  that  I'm  in  love  with  Nellie,  but  I  do 
get  tired  of  the  way  you  boys  carry  on  like 
we  old  ones  had  lost  all  our  charms. 
Why,  only  charity  on  our  part  gives  you 
any  chance  at  all,  yet  when  you  have  kep' 
company  with  a  dozen  or  so  weemen  and 
have  married  three  or  four  times,  such  like 
affairs  do  cease  to  interest  you — they  have 
no  real  importance." 

Assisting  himself  with  his  stick  and  the 
back  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Holmes  climbed  to 
his  feet  and  stood  shaking  on  his  rheumatic 
legs.  He  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
store,  for  pleasant  company  was  gathered 
there  and  it  was  still  two  hours  until  sup- 
per. Rising  thus,  he  was  assuming  an 
attitude  of  defiance;  he  was  announcing 
to  the  world  that  he  had  entered  the  lists 
against  yonder  diminutive  knight  and 
would  fight  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Nellie. 
The  lady  was  just  sixteen  and  Martin  had 
passed  seventy.  Moreover,  he  had  buried 
two  wives,  and  it  was  well  known  in  Six 
Stars  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  the 
Widow  Harshbarker  and  would  marry  her 
but  for  the  opposition  of  her  grandsons. 


So  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  on  hearing 
this  challenge  the  company  ex{)loded  with 
merriment;  that  Piney  Cridle  blew  all  the 
fire  out  of  his  pipe;  that  Preacher  Hollo- 
berger  lost  his  habitual  expression  of 
sanctity;  that  Stacy  Whoople  slapped  his 
knees  with  his  great  hands  and  cried  "a 
good  un — a  good  un."  They  knew  the 
mind  of  their  old  friend.  They  knew  that 
he  had  met  Willie  Calker  many  times  be- 
fore in  battles  of  wit  and  that  never  was 
midwinter  so  happy  as  when  hurling  his 
withering  blasts  at  "airly  spring."  The 
new  attack  was  rather  startling,  but  any 
absurdity  might  be  expected  from  this 
eccentric  soul,  and  he  had  been  beaten  so 
often  by  the  dreaming  boy  that  it  was  not 
altogether  surprising  to  see  the  next  as- 
sault in  an  unexpected  quarter. 

W^illie  Calker  alone  did  not  laugh.  He 
was  in  love.  True  love  never  laughs. 
Lovers  and  lunatics  alike  are  moonstruck. 
The  same  arrow  that  pierces  the  heart 
paralyzes  the  sense  of  humor.  A  month 
ago  he  would  have  jeered  at  this  ancient 
enemy  whom  he  had  faced  so  often  and  so 
offen  beaten,  but  now  the  dearest  hope  of 
his  life  was  assailed  and  he  saw  only  a 
vindicative  desire  for  revenge.  He  was 
angry  and  with  right.  First,  he  was  angry 
because  Martin  Holmes  had  discovered  his 
great  secret  and  had  revealed  it  to  the  whole 
store  company.  For  that  alone  the  boy 
might  have  forgiven  him.  But  true  to  his 
malevolent  nature  the  old  man  had  gone 
further  and  had  jeered  at  the  holiest  of  all 
human  emotions,  speaking  of  it  scoflQngly 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Had  this  har- 
dened creature  ever  felt  as  though  his  heart 
were  resting  on  his  stomach  and  his  ribs 
had  caved  in;  had  he  ever  lost  his  appetite 
even  for  hot  doughnuts  and  heard  the 
kitchen  clock  strike  ten  night  after  night 
as  he  tossed  sleepless  in  bed  ?  Thus  was 
Willie  suffering.  True,  he  was  enjoying 
it,  and  would  have  cared  little  if,  in  glancing 
at  man  after  man  on  bench  and  counter, 
he  had  met  there  either  sympathy  or  hos- 
tility. What  he  did  see  were  eyes  filled 
with  levity,  and  he  wanted  to  run  from 
them,  but    could    not    retreat    before    his 
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ancient  foe.  That  Martin  to  l:)eat  him 
would  venture  as  far  as  matrimony  he 
doubted;  that  he  would  stop  at  no  perfidy 
to  make  trouble  was  certain.  So  the  boy 
held  his  ground  in  defiance. 

"Don't  let  them  josh  you,  Willie,"  said 
Ned  Smith,  turning  from  his  task  of  re- 
arranging the  jewelry  case  to  give  his  small 
friend  a  look  of  encouragement. 

''Joshing?"  the  face  of  Martin  Holmes 
assumed  a  severe  expression,  and  so  earn- 
est was  he  in  look  and  tone  that  his  -com- 
panions began  to  fear  he  really  was  serious. 
''Boys,  I'm  not  joshing.  These  young 
ones  must  have  an  objeck  lesson.  I  am 
tired  of  their  airs,  tired  of  their  vanity, 
tired  seeing  them  at  church  sociables 
flirting  with  all  the  pretty  girls  and  leaving 
us  old  fellows  to  talk  to  super-anovated 
widows  about  their  "various  husbands." 
The  speaker  sent  a  meaning  glance  at 
Eliphalet  Harshbarker,  which  the  store 
noticed  and  accepted  as  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claims  to  the  widow's  hand,  but 
it  was  still  dazed  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  transferred  his  affections  to  the 
youthful  Miss  Zook.  Martin  saw  the 
effect  of  his  shot  in  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed. "You  can't  understand,"  he  went 
on.  "The  reason  the  boys  has  everything 
their  own  way  is  simply  because  we  old 
fellows  don't  try.  We  have  the  experi- 
ence; we  have  the  money  and  yet  we  set 
back  with  the  deef  old  weemen  and  watch 
the  young  ones  gambol.  It  is  the  pocket- 
book  that  does  the  real  billin'  and  cooin' — 
not  that  I  want  to  belittle  looks  and  talkin' 
ability — but  in  the  long  run  an  old  man 
with  $300  a  -year  and  a  house  needn't 
fear  a  young  one  with  a  jack-knife  and 
twenty- two  cents." 

Again  the  horny  hand  was  patting  the 
wallet  significantly.  Stepping  forward  Mr. 
Holmes  tried  to  reach  his  rival  and  lay  the 
other  on  his  head  in  kindly  fashion,  but 
the  boy  dodged. 

"Don't  think  I  am  spited  again'  you, 
sonny,"  said  the  old  man,  undisturbed  by 
the  ill  grace  with  which  his  advances  had 
been  received.  "  I  have  explained  that  love 
really  isn't  a  matter  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  you  think,  and  when  I  have  cut  you 
out,  you'll  soon  get  over  it,  and  you'll  be 
mighty  glad  I  got  the  girl,  and  you'll  thank 
me,  and  mebbe  sometime  you'll  see  how 
as  I  was  vour  best  friend." 


His  best  friend — extending  one  hand  in 
reconciliation  and  with  the  other  patting 
the  wallet  which  was  to  assail  his  life's 
happiness?  Willie  clasped  his  own  hands 
behind  his  back,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  gazed  steadily  at  his  tormentor, 
his  rival. 

"I  suppose  you  think  she  will  be  your 
lady  at  the  apron  and  necktie  party  to- 
night," he  said,  tauntingly. 

Before  replying  Mr.  Holmes  dropped  into 
his  chair  and  in  an  attitude  of  nonchalance. 
"  I  assume  nothing  when  it  comes  to  apron 
and  necktie  parties.  If  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  draw  the  cravat  that  matches 
the  lady's  apron — well  and  good.  If  not, 
well  and  good.  You  can't  win  a  heart  at 
one  church  sociable.  Mebbe  this  will  be  a 
long  siege." 

"And  mebbe  you  won't  last  it  out/'  was 
the  retort. 

"Now  don't  take  advantage  of  my 
years,"  the  other  remonstrated  gently,  un- 
disturbed by  the  laughter  which  greeted 
the  sally.  "You'll  age  yourself,  and  it  is 
remarks  like  that  as  makes  me  more  de- 
termineder  than  ever  to  give  you  a  real 
good  objeck  lesson.  How  old  are  you, 
anyway?" 

"Thirteen  and  three-quarters,"  was  the 
proud  answer. 

"And  how  do  you  cal'late  to  support  a 
wife  at  your  age?" 

"Didn't  Widow  Hockewout  wait  five 
year  for  Elmer  Barefoot?"  returned  Willie 
loftily.  "Hasn't  Miss  Hannaberry  been 
watching  fifteen  year  for  her  drummer  to 
come  back  to  Six  Stars  and  marry  her? 
Now  I  don't  allow  that  Nellie  Zook  would 
wait  that  long  for  you,  Martin,  but " 

Mr.  Holmes  was  a  man  of  quick  chang- 
ing moods.  With  an  inarticulate  cry  he 
made  a  drive  at  his  rival  with  his  stick. 
Caught  off  his  guard  by  the  other's  ap- 
parent good  humor,  Willie  had  to  save 
himself  by  a  backward  leap.  But  he  had 
hit  home  and  was  satisfied.  So,  plunging 
through  the  door  and  closing  it  behind  him 
with  a  triumphant  bang,  he  ran  away  to  the 
mill-dam  to  seek  there  the  healing  balm 
of  solitude. 

Every  man  has  his  great  passion,  and 
one  only.  It  is  that  of  his  boyhood.  In 
his  maturer  years  he  may  suffer  a  score  of 
times  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  but 
the  heart  strings  are  stretched  and  the  pain 
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is  less  intense.  Years  have  brought  him 
wisdom.  Experience  gives  him  comfort. 
Even  in  the  greatest  depths  of  suffering  he 
knows  that  time  will  lay  its  healing  hand 
upon  him  and  that  some  day  he  will  look 
back  with  wonder  on  his  delirium  and  even 
offer  up  thanks  to  his  gods.  With  the  un- 
tutored boy  it  is  different.  He  suffers  as 
children  suffer  to  whom  has  not  come  the 
consolation  of  philosophy.  He  loves.  He 
loves  violently.  He  builds  high  castles  in 
the  air;  his  fancy  ranges  wider,  for  behind 
him  lies  no  trail  of  unfulfilled  dreams.  He 
is  a  savage,  wounded  unto  death,  lost  in 
the  desert,  not  knowing  that  he  is  to  come 
again  to  friends  and  life  and  forget  his 
dolorous  wanderings.  It  was  thus  with 
Willie  Calker.  He  loved  Nellie  Zook  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  thirteen  and  three- 
quarters  years.  Only  in  her  company  did 
he  really  live,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  she 
had  given  him  evidences  that  she  returned 
that  love.  A  hundred  times  he  had  seen 
it  in  her  quiet  eyes;  a  hundred  times  she 
had  spoken  to  him  in  responsive  silences. 
Did  he  doubt  his  reading  of  these  unwritten 
messages,  he  remembered  the  way  she 
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had  of  lingering  for  him  after  school,  and 
more  than  once  she  had  "stuck  up"  for 
him  when  his  courage  was  assailed  by  a 
barbarous  lad  from  the  wild  ridge  country. 
There  would  seem,  then,  no  reason  for  him 
to  suffer,  to  retreat  before  the  verbal  shafts 
of  Martin  Holmes,  to  take  himself  to  the 
loneliness  of  the  mill-dam  and  sit  moodily 
watching  the  unruffled  water  till  night  fell. 
The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Holmes,  with 
the  acumen  of  his  spiteful  nature,  had 
placed  his  finger  on  the  festering  thought 
which  was  poisoning  the  love-sick  brain. 
The  disparity  of  two  years  in  ages  could 
be  swept  away.  What  troubled  the  lad 
was  the  seven  long  years  that  lay  between 
him  and  complete  happiness.  He  looked 
back  over  his  life;  he  divided  it  in  two. 
Seven  long  years — that  length  of  days 
stretched  before  them,  days  filled  with  this 
strange  heaviness  of  heart,  before  they 
could  be  with  each  other  always  in  their 
home.  Their  home!  It  was  not  to  be 
the  plain  frame  house  of  Six  Stars,  but  was 
modelled  after  the  mansion  of  the  doctor 
down  in  Pleasantville,  and  had  a  double 
front  door,  with  panes  of  blue  glass  there- 
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in,  and  at  each  side  were  cosey  bow-win- 
dows; and  it  was  all  kind  of  catty-cornered 
and  surmounted  by  a  cupola;  and  before 
it,  on  the  little  lawn,  stood  two  white  plaster 
cupids.  He  had  built  a  beautiful  residence 
in  the  air,  but  it  stood,  mist  enshrouded, 
at  the  end  of  seven  years.  Could  she  wait 
that  long?  Of  his  own  constancy  he  had 
no  doubt.  Never  having  loved  before, 
that  he  should  love  again  seemed  impossi- 
ble. But  he  knew  that  women  were  hard 
to  win;  he  had  heard  that  they  were 
harder  still  to  keep.  Their  very  incon- 
stancy made  them  lovelier,  for  what  was 
worth  having  was  worth  fighting  for  to  hold. 
Fate  might  part  them.  Then  he  would 
go  down  the  dreary  waste  of  years  alone 
and  would  die  murmuring  her  name.  It 
would  almost  be  worth  while  to  lose  her 
if  he  could  go  on  to  a  death  so  beautiful, 
and  in  some  way  she  would  hear  of  it  and 
know  too  late  of  the  faithful  heart  she  had 
spurned.  It  must  have  been  the  sadness 
of  the  November  day,  the  gray  of  the 
evening  shadows,  the  death-like  quiet  of 
the  water  that  brought  him  to  this  state 
of  sweet  despondency.  His  was  one  of 
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those  dreamy  natures  which  revel  in 
trouble,  and  this  day  every  hand  was  against 
him.  He  knew  that  in  the  end  he  would 
stand  up  and  strike  back,  but  meantime  he 
found  strange  peace  in  melancholy,  and  he 
did  not  stir  from  his  retreat  till  the  mill 
ceased  its  rumbling  and  the  increasing 
silence  roused  him. 

Rising,  the  boy  peered  over  the  elder- 
bushes  that  sheltered  him  from  profane 
eyes,  and  saw  the  door  of  the  store  open 
and  Martin  Holmes  come  out,  leading  the 
homeward  march  to  supper.  The  old 
man  was  laughing.  Stopping  on  the  porch, 
he  turned  to  the  little  company  of  his  fol- 
lowers, beat  his  cane  on  the  floor  and 
gesticulated  with  unusual  energy.  His 
harangue  ended,  the  others  began  to  laugh 
gayly,  and  Moses  Pole  slapped  his  old 
crony  on  the  back.  Willie  Calker  knew 
of  whom  they  were  speaking.  Such  una- 
nimity could  have  but  one  cause.  They 
were  conspiring  against  a  common  foe.  His 
heart-sickness  was  forgotten,  and,  whistling 
boldly,  he  appeared  from  his  hiding-place, 
came  swinging  down  tlie  race,  past  the  mill, 
over  the  square,  and  with  a  careless  hop. 
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skip  and  a  jump,  shot  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  conspirators  and  went  on  home. 

The  boy's  conjecture  was  right. 

''  Of  course  you  understand  this  is  just 
an  idee  of  mine  to  josh  WilHe,"  Mr. 
Holmes  said  with  a  dry  cackle.  "  I  have 
no  intention  of  marrying  NeUie  Zook. 
'Deed  and  doul)le,  I've  no  idee  of  marrying 
any  one — twicet  is  enough.  Nor  am  I 
altogether  sure  that  at  my  age  I  could  cut 
that  boy  out,  but  we  haven't  forgot  how 
he  has  won  all  our  money  guessing  hogs. 


was  always  in  the  front  at  revivals  and  yet 
could  never  remember  donation  parties; 
like  Stacy  Whoople,  a  vain  creature,  who 
spent  on  dress  alone  each  year  enough  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  seven  Chinamen  or  to 
su])port  a  missionary  for  three  weeks  in  the 
heart  of  Africa ;  like  the  others  of  the 
frivolous  com[)any  who  wasted  so  many 
precious  hours  in  the  glow  of  the  store- 
stove.  Last  Spring,  when  his  salary  was 
twenty  dollars  short  for  the  quarter  and 
the  ladies  of  the  church  had  sought   to 
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and  how  he  kep'  Stacy  Whoople  poor  and 
how  he  spoiled  Mr.  Spink's  posey  song. 
He  has  got  to  be  took  down  or  this  town 
won't  hold  him.  United  we  stand,  diwided 
we  fall,  as  the  fellow  says.  United  we  can 
corner  the  neckties  at  the  sociable,  and  once 
let  me  get  the  cravat  that  matches  Nellie 
Zook's  apron  and  you'll  die  a-laughing — 
you  will." 

The  store  stood  united.  With  one  ac- 
cord it  rallied  to  the  support  of  its  vener- 
able leader,  for  it  had  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  Willie  Calker.  It  placed  its 
pocket-book  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
it  followed  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and 
for  a  time  that  night  it  did  almost  die  a- 
laughing.  Looking  around  his  crowded 
parlor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spink  saw  only  an 
answer  to  his  prayers.  It  must  be  this, 
he  said,  that  brought  a  man  like  Martin 
Holmes,  for  fifty  years  a  persistent  wan- 
derer from  the  fold;  like  Moses  Pole,  who 


make  up  the  deficit  with  a  strawberry 
festival,  every  man  of  them  had  gone  to 
the  circus  in  Pleasantville  to  squander,  in 
vicious  pleasure,  money  needed  in  a  better 
cause.  But  they  were  here.  Mr.  Spink 
forgot  the  past  and  was  devoutly  thankful. 
He  smiled  benignly  on  his  people.  He 
even  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  Willie  Calker's 
head  and  held  it  in  a  paternal  vice  while 
he  whispered  to  Miss  Hannaberry  to  tell 
Mrs.  Spink  and  the  ladies  in  the  kitchen 
that  so  many  people  had  come  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  great  care  in  helping  the 
oysters.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he 
climbed  to  a  chair  and  silenced  the  com- 
pany .by  raising  a  pastoral  hand. 

''The  first  thing  on  the  programme  is  the 
distribution  of  the  aprons  among  the 
ladies.  Then  the  gentlemen  *will  proceed 
to  the  entry  and  for  one  quarter — twenty- 
five  cents — purchase  a  necktie  from  ]Miss 
Hannaljerry.     Every  gentleman  will  kindly 
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find  the  lady  whose  apron  matches  his  tie, 
and  will  fall  in  line,  arm  in  arm  with  her, 
and  escort  her  to  the  dining-room,  where 
they  will  enjoy  the  bountiful  feast  provided 
by  the  Aid  Society." 

The  pastor  was  about  to  get  down  when 
Miss  Hannaberry  halted  him  and  whis- 
pered vigorously  in  his  ear.  His  gesture  in 
reply  caught  the  glass  dome  on  the  mantle, 
and  case,  stuffed  bird  and  all,  went  crash- 
ing to  the  floor.  Much  confusion  followed, 
as  there  was  a  general  rush  to  gather  up 
the  fragments,  and  the  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  sympathy  were  many  and  loud. 
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When  quiet  had  been  restored,  Mr.  Spink 
brushed  aside  the  mishap  lightly. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  to  me  that  this 
lovely  ornament  which  you  gave  to  my 
wife  and  myself  last  Christmas  has  been 
ruined,"  he  said  with  a  genial  smile. 
"But  let  us  forget  our  troubles  in  the  glad- 
ness of  the  moment.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  present  the  usual  predominance 
of  the  fair  sex  and  if  all  the  ladies  are  to 
enjoy  the  feast,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  of  the  gentlemen  to  eat  twice.  I  am 
sure  they  will  remember  the  cause  and  be 
generous." 
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The  gentlemen  were  remarkable  in  their 
ardor  for  the  cause.  Hardly  had  the  pas- 
tor finished  speaking  before  a  line,  headed 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  was  standing  at  the  neck- 
tie table. 

A  moment  later  came  from  Miss  Hanna- 
berry  the  exultant  cry,  ''Mr.  Holmes  has 
bought  two  ties." 

A  fervent  amen  from  Mr.  Si)ink  and  a 
loud  clapping  of  hands  greeted  the  gener- 
ous old  man  as  he  appeared  at  the  parlor 
door. 

''Mr.  Cridle  has  bought  two  ties,  too," 
called  Miss  Emily,  excitedly. 

Mr.  Spink  began  to  think  he  was  dream- 
ing and  pushed  towards  the  door. 

"Mr.  Whoople  has  bought  three  ties," 
shouted  Miss  Hannaberry. 

This  announcement  was  too  much  for 
the  ladies  of  the  party.  They  forgot  the 
injunction  to  remain-lined  around  the  wall 
till  some  one  claimed  them,  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  entry.  The  pastor  had  to  call 
on  Miss  Hannaberry  to  halt  the  sale  until 
order  was  restored.  He  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  everyone  in  their 
places  again  when  Miss  Emily's  shrill 
voice  rang  out  once  more,  "The  ties  is  all." 

This  was  the  good  woman's  way  of 
announcing  that  the  market  had  been  cor- 
nered. Not  a  tie  was  left,  and  before  her 
still  stood  a  dozen  men,  every  one  with 
money  in  hand,  impatiently  waiting  to  buy. 
At  their  head  was  Willie  Calker.  He 
rapped  the  table  with  the  quarter  his 
mother  had  given  him  to  spend,  and  de- 
manded to  know  if  that  meant  that  he  was 
not  to  have  any  oysters. 

"It  means,  sonny,"  said  Mr.  Holmes 
gently,  "that  you  are  seeing  what  gold  can 
do.  Put  up  your  money  and  take  this 
extry  tie  of  mine." 

This  magnanimous  behavior  on  the  part 
of  his  rival  astounded  the  boy.  He  looked 
up  with  wide-open  eyes,  but  it  was  into  a 
kindly,  smiling  face.  Could  this  be  his 
enemy  of  the  afternoon,  this  nice  old  man 
bidding  him  save  his  money  and  accept  from 
him  the  gift  of  an  oyster  supper  and  the 
companionship  of  some  lovely  unknown? 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  pursued  Mr. 
Holmes  softly. 

The  lad's  heart  melted.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  forgot,  and  muttering  his  thanks 
he  took  the  proffered  gift,  and  having  now 
no  interest  in  the  problem  raised  by  his 
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less  fortunate  fellows,  hurried  to  the  parlor 
to  find  the  companion  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  Nellie  Zook. 
He  had  nearly  prayed  that  it  would  be. 
The  chance  was  one  in  twenty  only.  Yet 
as  though  to  claim  her,  he  ran  to  the  corner 
where  she  stood  demurely  waiting.  His 
high  hopes  fell.  The  red  checks  of  her 
apron  sent  them  tumbling,  and  he  turned 
from  her  with  misty  eyes,  uncheered  by 
the  thought  that  Rhoda  Barefoot  and 
Pearl  Cridle,  each  lovely  in  her  way,  were 
eyeing  him  expectantly.  He  cared  little 
now  who  wore  small  green  polka-dots,  and 
had  he  discovered  her  in  time,  he  would 
have  fled.  But  the  Widow  Harshbarker 
had  sharp  old  eyes,  she  loved  oysters,  and 
was  in  no  mind  to  wait.  She  fell  upon 
Willie  and  caught  him;  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  kissed  him.  The  sole  solace  of 
his  situation  was  that  he  could  not  talk  to 
her,  as  she  quickly  severed  the  lines  of 
communication  by  giving  him  her  ear- 
trumpet  to  carry. 

Now  the  boy  understood  what  was  hid- 
den behind  the  smiling  mask  of  Martin 
Holmes,  and  he  comprehended  the  machina- 
tions of  which  he  was  the  victim,  for  before 
him,  heading  all  the  line,  waiting  for  the 
dining-room  door  to  open,  stood  his  an- 
cient enemy,  and  on  his  arm  was  Nellie 
Zook.  It  seemed  to  Nellie,  too,  as  though 
chance  had  dealt  hard  with  her,  and  she 
could  have  sat  down  and  cried  in  disap- 
pointment. But  she,  too,  was  soon  to 
learn  the  soothing  power  of  gold.  Never 
before  had  she  realized  what  a  man  Mr. 
Holmes  really  was.  He  might  be  more 
than  seventy;  his  face  was  wizened  and 
his  voice  was  shrill;  he  groped  the  way 
to  the  table  with  a  stick;  yet  he  was 
amazingly  jolly;  he  was  wonderfully  kind; 
he  was  marvellously  generous.  Money 
seemed  to  have  no  value  to  him.  When 
Mrs.  Spink  asked  if  she  would  have 
oysters  stewed  or  fried,  Mr.  Holmes  be- 
came almost  wrathful,  slapped  his  wallet 
on  the  table  and  ordered  both;  Miss  Zook 
was  his  lady  and  she  must  eat  everything 
there  was. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  Nellie,"  he 
began  in  a  voice  just  loud  enough  for  Willie 
Calker  to  hear  across  the  table,  "that  I 
am  your  es-cort  tor  the  entire  evening  and 
I  am  willing  to  pay.  Take  all  the  extrys, 
my  dear,  ice-crim,  bananas,  everything." 
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This  kind  injunction  was  ol^eyed,  for 
Nellie  was  a  robust  young  person,  and  the 
night  drive  down  from  the  ridges  in  the 
cold  wind  had  sharpened  her  appetite. 
In  the  joy  of  the  feast  she  forgot  her  youth- 
ful lover  over  the  way,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  watched  her  with  increasing  agony. 
He  soon  finished  the  simple  repast  to  which 
he  was  entitled  without  additional  pay- 
ment, but  the  widow  ordered  more.  It 
was  for  herself  only,  much  to  his  chagrin. 
When  Mrs.  Harshbarker  got  out  her  purse 
and  called  for  fried  oysters,  he  looked  at 
her  longingly,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see 
him.  He  wanted  to  run  away,  but  did 
not  know  how.  Glancing  about  him,  he 
met  a  score  of  eyes  filled  with  levity. 
Moses  Pole  was  pointing  him  out  to  Rhoda 
Barefoot,  and  Stacy  Whoople  deliberately 
stopped  Miss  Hannaberry  as  she  was 
passing  with  a  plate  of  pickles  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  noticed  who  Willie  Calker 
was  keeping  company  with  now.  Poor 
Willie!  His  chair  became  one  of  torture. 
He  might  stare  steadily  at  the  wall  before 
him  and  see  nothing  but  its  whiteness,  but 
he  could  not  close  his  ears  to  the  shrill 
voice  of  his  rival.  He  heard  him  order  ice- 
cream for  Nellie;  he  heard  them  planning 
to  go  to  Pleasantville  the  next  week  to  see 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  he  heard  her  in- 
quire softly  if  she  might  have  a  banana. 
These  were  all  things  he  would  give  her  in 
time  if  she  would  only  wait,  but  apparently, 
having  them  now,  she  had  forgotten  him. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  catch  just  one  tender 
glance.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  plate 
except  when  she  looked  at  her  ancient 
adorer  to  suggest  that  they  might  have 
something  more.  The  power  of  gold! 
Willie  realized  it.  Could  this  be  the  same 
girl  who  had  lingered  for  him  after  school, 
who  had  sent  him  messages  on  her  slate,  who 
had  defended  him  against  the  aspersions 
of  the  boys  from  the  ridges  ?  He  scraped 
his  chair  along  the  floor  and  coughed.  She 
did  turn,  but  only  to  say  that  she  guessed 
she  would  have  some  lemonade. 

''That's  right,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr. 
Holmes  gallantly,  getting  out  a  dime  to  set- 
tle the  new  score.  "  Don't  stop  till  you  are 
good  and  ready,  for  there  is  one  thing  I 
never  am,  and  that  is  mean  about  money." 

Willie  Calker  could  endure  the  torment 
no  more.  To  leave  now  was  running  be- 
fore the  enemy,  but  he  w^as  desperate.     He 


had  lost  all  faith  in  women,  all  sense  of 
duty  to  them.  Knowing  that  he  was  bound 
by  every  rule  of  the  sociable  to  devote  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Harshbarker  for  the  entire 
evening,  that  etiquette  required  him  to  sit 
bolt  upright,  staring  into  space  till  she  had 
signified  her  readiness  to  return  to  the  par- 
lor, he  deliberately  took  advantage  of  her 
deafness,  dropped  her  ear-trumpet  on  the 
floor  and  fled.  Piney  Cridle  called  to 
him  to  stop,  but  he  ran  the  faster,  out  of 
the  house  into  the  kind  darkness. 

Mr.  Holmes  believed  that  at  last  he  had 
beaten  Willie  Calker.  The  boys  all  said 
so.  One  after  another  they  slipped  over 
and  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  de- 
clared that  it  certainly  was  a  "good  un"; 
it  was  worth  the  money  they  had  spent  to 
see  Willie  setting  there  boiling  over,  to  see 
him  glaring  at  Widow  Harshbarker  and 
then  trying  to  ketch  Nellie's  eyes,  to  watch 
his  expression  when  he  found  he  was  for- 
gotten for  a  few  oysters  and  some  lemonade. 
The  old  man  beamed  all  over  at  the  success 
of  his  little  joke,  but  while  his  heart  opened, 
his  wallet  closed,  and  he  put  it  away. 
When  Miss  Zook  thought  she  would  like 
some  more  ice-cream,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  much  nicer  to  go  to  the  parlor 
and  play  "  Going  to  Jerusalem."  There  he 
quickly  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
whole  company.  He  left  his  cane  in  the 
corner  and  was  "  it"  in  "  Blindman's  Buff," 
and  almost  lost  his  voice  counting  as 
leader  of  one  side  in  the  game  of  "  Animals." 
Even  Mr.  Spink's  heart  melted  towards 
him,  and  the  good  pastor  remarked  to  Miss 
Hannaberry,  as  she  was  leaving,  that  he 
believed  the  success  of  the  sociable  to  be 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Holmes;  it  did  him 
good  to  see  such  a  jovial,  boyish  spirit  in 
that  weather-beaten  frame.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Holmes,  overhearing  the  remark, 
became  somewhat  intoxicated  with  popu- 
larity and  stayed  till  the  last  guest  had  left, 
so  that  when  Mr.  Spink  closed  the  door 
upon  him  he  found  himself  standing  alone 
on  the  front  porch  with  Nellie  Zook,  looking 
up  and  down  the  moonlit  street.  A  solitary 
light  gleamed  across  the  way  and  there  was 
no  sound  save  distant  footfalls  as  the  last  of 
the  revellers  turned  the  corner  at  the  mill. 

"How  did  you  come,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  old  man,  now  assuming  a  paternal 
attitude  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  anxiety, 
for  there  was  no  vehicle  in  sight. 
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''  My  little  brother  Eddie  brung  me  down 
in  the  buggy,"  the  girl  answered.  Then 
she  began  to  call:  *' Ed-die — Ed-die." 
There  was  no  answer.  The  single  light 
over  the  way  went  out,  and  the  whole  vil- 
lage seemed  wrapped  in  sleep. 

Mr.  Holmes  took  up  the  call,  shrilly  and 
commandingly,  "Ed-die — Ed-die  Zook." 

Listening,  they  heard  only  a  dog  barking 
at  the  moon,  and  the  rattle  of  dead  leaves 
as  a  chill  gust  of  wind  swept  up  the  street. 
Miss  Zook  drew  her  shawl  closer  around 
her,  and  sinking  down  on  the  steps  tried  to 
fight  back  the  tears  with  her  mittens. 

''He  must  have  drove  home,"  she  whim- 
pered. 

Mr.  Holmes  turned  up  his  coat  collar 
and  blew  on  his  hands,  for  the  air  was 
biting,  and  in  a  moment  of  vanity  that 
evening  he  had  replaced  his  cardigan 
jacket  with  a  linen  waistcoat.  He  patted 
his  companion  soothingly  on  the  head,  but 
the  quiver  in  his  voice  betrayed  his  own 
great  fear. 

"Now  don't  get  high-sterics,  dear,"  he 
said.  "  Eddie  must  be  somewheres,  and  if 
worst  does  come  to  worst,  you  can  stay  here 
at  Mr.  Spink's." 

"Pa  is  setting  up  for  me,"  returned  Miss 
Zook,  her  voice  rising  to  a  wail. 

"Well,  I  won't  desert  you.  Now  don't 
cry;  don't  get  all  het  up  over  nothing. 
I'll  see  you  home."  The  words  were  fair, 
but  the  chattering  tones  were  not  such  as 
to  inspire  confidence,  and  looking  up  at 
the  bent  figure,  now  shivering  at  her  side, 
the  girl  broke  into  tears. 

"  It  is  tw^o  mile,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  there's 
a  burying-ground  to  pass,"  she  sobbed. 

"Mighty  souls!"  Despair  took  posses- 
sion of  the  old  man,  and  he  sank  down  on 
the  steps  beside  her,  gazing  vacantly  at  the 
street.  The  moonlight  searched  out  every 
hitching  post,  every  shelter  for  boy  and 
beast,  and  revealed  nothing  that  could 
give  him  hope. 

"Ed-die — Ed-die  1"  he  shouted  again. 
As  if  in  mockery  there  came  from  the 
shadow  of  the  porch  across  the  way  the 
sound  of  an  accordion,  soft  at  first,  then 
swelling  louder  into  a  sentimental  melody. 
It  brought  the  old  man  to  his  feet,  and  he 
stood  with  a  hand  to  his  ear,  listening. 

"What's  that  piece  he's  playing?"  he 
asked  sharply. 

From   tears.   Miss   Zook  broke   into   a 


titter,  which  she  tried  to  smother  with  a 
corner  of  her  shawl. 

"It  sounds  like  Willie  Calker,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Holmes,  from  sheer  habit 
lifting  his  cane  to  a  position  of  defence. 
"What  i5  that  piece?" 

The  question  came  as  a  command 
sharply  given,  and  the  girl  sidled  along  the 
step  to  safe  distance  before  she  answered, 
"Seeing  Nellie  Home." 

Quicker  came  the  music,  more  mockingly 
than  ever,  turning  now  into  a  pa^an  of 
triumph.  The  old  man  tried  to  shout,  but 
his  voice  broke,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
in  helpless  wTath,  shaking  his  stick  at  the 
hidden  player.  Recovering  himself,  he 
hobbled  across  the  street,  and,  leaning  over 
the  picket  fence,  peered  into  the  shadow. 

"Willie,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Well,  Martin,"  came  the  boy's  calm 
voice  from  the  darkness. 

"Have  you  seen  Eddie  Zook  anywhere 
with  his  buggy?" 

Willie  appeared  boldly  at  the  edge  of 
the  porch,  for  the  pickets  guarded  him, 
and  he  knew  that  long  before  his  enemy 
could  reach  the  gate  he  would  be  safe 
indoors. 

"Why,  he  went  long  ago,"  he  answered 
carelessly,  "you  was  very  kind  to  me,  Mar- 
tin, and  I  thought  mebbe  you  would  like  to 
es-cort  Nellie  home,  so  I  tol'  him " 

"ToP  him  what?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Holmes. 

The  stick  was  wavering  over  the  fence 
fiercely, 

"That  you  wanted  to  take  care  of  his 
sister,"  the  boy  replied;  "you  seemed  so 
attentive,  and  it's  moonlight,  and  she 
'pears  to  like  you." 

The  stick  fell  despairingly  to  the  old 
man's  side.  He  realized  his  helplessness, 
for  the  fence  held  him  at  bay,  and  he  could 
only  smother  his  anger  and  resort  to  soft 
persuasion. 

"I  was  just  joshing  you,  sonny,"  he 
said.  "Why,  of  course,  I  thought  you'd 
see  that,  and  I  never  dreamed  you  would 
carry  the  joke  so  far." 

This  insinuating  address  left  the  lad  un- 
moved. "Keeping  company  with  Widow 
Harshbarker  is  no  joke,"  he  returned 
grimly.  "I  don't  wonder  you  gave  her  up 
for  Nellie  Zook,  and  you  certainly  did  spend 
money  like  you  was  in  earnest.  You  otter 
marry  her." 
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Mr.  Holmes  tried  to  lau<i;li,  l)Ut  he  was 
very  cold,  and  his  feigned  mirth  could  not 
hide  the  chatter  of  his  teeth  nor  the  con- 
vulsive tremble  of  his  frame.  "I  only 
wanted  to  show  }ou  how  fickle  weemen  are, 
sonny,"  he  said  ])laintively.  ''Now  I'll 
turn  her  over  to  you.  It's  a  nice  night  to 
walk,  and  moonlight." 

''You  have  certainly  taught  me  a  lesson, 
Martin,"  Willie  responded,  as  though 
really  grateful  to  his  old  friend.  "You 
said  this  afternoon  that  some  day  I'd  thank 
you  for  cutting  me  out,  and  I  do." 

"But  I  can't  take  her  home  besides," 
cried  Mr.  Holmes. 

Willie  played  a  few  soft  bars  on  the  ac- 
cordion, as  if  he  no  longer  had  any  concern 
about  the  girl.  Mr.  Holmes  shouted  at 
him,  but  he  only  played  the  louder,  till 
addressed  in  low  pleading  tones  that 
seemed  to  forecast  surrender. 

"It's  moonlight,  Martin,"  he  said,  "and 
a  nice  night  for  walking,  and  there's  a 
burying-ground  to  pass." 

"And  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  Willie,"  put  in 
the  old  man  brightly. 

"I'll  do  it  providing " 

"Thank  you,  sonny.  I  know'd  you'd 
help  your  old  friend;  of  course  you  see  it 
was  all  just  a  joke." 

"Providing  you  give  me  sixty  cents," 
cried  the  boy,  raising  his  voice  to  a  tone  that 
allowed  no  argument. 

"Sixty  cents  to  es-cort  a  lady  home!" 
The  chivalrous  old  man  was  shocked  at 
such  a  proposal.  He  leaned  over  the 
fence,  with  his  hands  extended  in  plead- 
ing. "Why,  Willie,  why,  Willie,  I  never 
thought  it  of  you  —  'deed  and  double,  I 
didn't." 

"Well,  these  love  affairs  are  really  of  no 
importance,"  returned  Willie  gravely.  "It's 
gold  that  counts — specially  when  you  are 
saving  up  for  something." 

"To  get  married,  I  s'pose,"  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  for  the  moment  forgetting  his  suf- 
ferings in  a  loud  cackle. 

The  lad  was  not  in  a  mood  for  joking. 
"I  had  that  idee  once,"  he  replied,  "and 
I  was  kind  of  getting  something  together, 
but  to-night  I've  changed  my  mind — I 
have  learned.  Why,  I  wouldn't  take  Nel- 
lie Zook  nor  any  girl  home  if  I  didn't 
need  the  money.  You  mow^t  put  it  there 
on  the  gate-post,  Martin,  and  I'll  get  it 
after  you  leave." 


Mr.  Holmes  declared  that  this  was  a 
hold-up.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  would 
not  suffer,  it  was  robbery,  and  he  shook 
his  stick  in  defiance.  Replying,  Willie  de- 
clared that  business  was  business;  a  two- 
mile  walk,  on  a  moonlight  night,  with  a 
mere  girl,  and  passing  a  graveyard,  was 
worth  at  least  sixty  cents.  Met  by  such 
firmness,  the  other  softened  a  little  and 
argued  that  while  he  w^as  not  exactly  being 
robbed,  the  treatment  was  not  altogether 
what  he  had  expected,  for  he  had  only  been 
joking,  and  he  did  hope  that  his  young 
friend  would  not  carry  the  joke  too  far. 
His  resolution  was  unshaken,  even  though 
he  was  bitter  cold  and  a  sharp  puff  of 
wind  caught  his  coat-tails  and  would  have 
swept  him  off  his  feet  had  he  not  clung  to 
the  fence  for  support.  Only  when  Willie 
guessed  he  w'ould  go  to  bed  did  Mr. 
Holmes  give  any  sign  of  breaking. 

"I'm  not  a  millionaire,  sonny,"  he  said 
plaintively. 

But  he  was  combating  a  relentless  pur- 
pose. A  few  hours  had  wTought  a  mar- 
vellous change.  The  boy  who  had  sat 
by  the  mill-dam  in  the  evening's  shadow, 
yearning  for  love  or  death,  had  regained 
his  heart  and  hardened  it,  and  was  barter- 
ing away  the  very  hours  of  which  he  had 
dreamed,  which  once  he  deemed  worth  life 
itself.  New  visions  filled  his  mind.  The 
residence  in  the  air,  the  catty-cornered 
house  with  the  fine  cupola  and  the  plaster 
cupids  on  the  lawn  had  crumbled  into 
ruins.  He  was  done  with  women,  and 
with  a  love  that  could  be  smothered  under 
a  few  oysters  and  a  plate  of  ice-cream. 
For  him  a  life  of  freedom;  for  him  the 
chase,  the  tense  silence  of  the  hunt,  the 
battle  with  the  denizens  of  the  w^oods;  for 
him  the  still  nights  and  the  mysterious  mur- 
mur of  the  dark  creek,  as  he  silently  waded 
through  its  pools  and  rapids  a-giggin'  for 
eels.  That  was  living.  Only  the  weak 
could  really  love,  and  he  was  strong.  Be- 
ing strong,  he  had  no  pity.  He  saw  no 
longer  a  hated  rival,  but  simply  a  business 
opportunity,  and  if  the  bent,  shivering  old 
man,  clutching  the  pickets,  turning  to  him 
in  the  moonlight  a  face  full  of  pleading, 
called  for  sympathy  and  charit}^,  he  had 
none  to  give. 

' '  Sixty  cents  is  a  good  deal  of  money,"  said 
Mr.  Holmes,  now  fumbling  in  his  pocket. 

"And  when  I  figger  that  the  boys  in  the 
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store  will  die  a-laughin'  to-morrow,  it  seems 
like  it  otter  be  more,"  returned  Willie  mus- 
ingly.    "And  besides " 

^'Besides  what?"  demanded  Mr. 
Holmes. 

"I'm  afraid  you  mightn't  like  it,"  re- 
plied the  lad,  drawing  back  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Like  what?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  won't  get  but  fifty 
cents,"  Willie  cried.  "  I  gave  Eddie  Zook 
a  dime  for  driving  home." 

"Mighty  souls!"  Stepping  back  from 
the  fence,  the  old  man  stood  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  his  tormentor.  W^ith  a  quick 
gesture  he  sent  his  wallet  flying  at  the  boy. 
"There's  seventy-one  cents,   sonny,"    he 


cried.  "It's  all  I've  got  and  it  mowt  be 
well  if  you  didn't  mention  generally  around 
town  how  as  airly  spring  really  won." 

Turning  with  a  melancholy  cackle,  he  fled, 
as  fast  as  his  legs  and  cane  could  carry  him, 
toward  home.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  boys, 
for  he  knew  that  with  Willie  Calker  busi- 
ness was  business.  He  was  right.  They 
even  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  truth 
when,  a  few  days  later,  a  quick  succession 
of  sharp  explosions  was  heard  in  the  woods 
below  the  store.  It  was  an  unusual  noise, 
and  Piney  Cridle  called  to  Irving  Killowill, 
who  was  rolling  a  hoop  up  the  street,  and 
demanded  an  explanation. 

"It's  Willie  Calker,"  Irving  answered. 
"He  has  bought  him  a  repeatin'  rifle." 


THE    AUTOMOBILE    OF   TO-MORROW 


By  Herbert  Ladd  Towle 


^^^^^JJKE  automobile  has  not  yet 
found  itself.  In  the  crude 
mechanical  sense  it  has 
nearly — not  quite — arrived. 
Legally  it  is  still  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  doing  penance  for  the 


sins  of  its  graceless  youth.  Socially  it  is  a 
fad,  a  blatant  crier  of  surplus  wealth,  a  sep- 
arator— automatic  and  horribly  efficient — 
of  the  Fool  and  his  Money,  a  double- 
barrelled  trouble-maker  that  is  always  load- 
ed, a  Problem,  a  Tempter,  a  touchstone  of 
good  breeding,  a  giver  of  fiercely  clutching, 
overwhelming  transport — anything  you 
will,  almost,  except  the  docile,  faithful, 
economical  servant  of  your  early  dreams. 

Such  is  the  automobile  to-day.  What 
will  it  be  to-morrow?  Must  we — the  mo- 
torists— always  mix  apologies  with  our 
praise,  and  accept  the  disfavor  of  our  old- 
fashioned  friends,  not  perhaps  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  favorite  recreation? 
Must  it  always  be  necessary  to  inoculate 
the  nicest  people  we  know  with  the  speed 
fever,  before  they  can  find  a  good  word  for 
"those  horrid  killing  machines"?  Must 
the  automobile  always  label  its  owner  a 
sport  and  a  spender,  a  lover  of  excitement, 
a  rough-rider  over  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  his  fellows  ?     Is  there  no  room  in  motor- 


ing for  the  finer  sensibilities,  for  the  graces 
of  humanity? 

Possibly  not,  as  automobiling  goes  to- 
day. But  let  us  consider.  No  strong  de- 
mand for  an  attainable  object  is  ever  long 
unsatisfied.  Hitherto  the  motorist's  prime 
demand  has  been  for  speed;  and  naturally 
he  got  it,  as  fast  as  the  builders  of  auto- 
mobiles could  solve  the  problems  of  pure 
speed.  Does  that  mean  that  speed  is  the 
last  as  well  as  the  first  requirement  of  the 
automobile  owner?  If  not,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  other  requirements,  if  reason- 
able, will  be  met  in  their  turn.  Palpably 
there  are  others — reliability,  for  example, 
which  is  almost  coordinate  with  speed. 
Then  there  are  economy  of  repairs,  safety, 
and  comfort  on  rough  roads.  Every  one  of 
these  is  loudly  demanded  to-day,  and  every 
one  is  moving  apace  to  satisfactory  fulfil- 
ment. Already  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
nearly  every  motor  accident  reported  is  due 
to  negligence  or  recklessness,  not  to  any 
defect  in  the  car.  Already  the  demand  for 
comfort  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  springs, 
flexible  running  gears,  and  shock  absorbers, 
leaving  little  to  be  desired  save  the  adoption 
generally  of  improvements  found  to-day 
only  in  scattered  instances.  Even  now  the 
best  cars  stay  out  of  the  repair  shop — save 
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for  small  tinkering  or  accidental  damage — 
for  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  miles;  and 
imi)r()vcmcnls  in  hearings  and  lul)rication, 
in  materials  and  refmcments  of  detail,  have 
brought  down  even  the  cost  of  a  general 
overhaul  to  figures  a  mere  fraction  of  those 
necessary  a  few  years  ago. 

Beginning,  then,  with  speed  and  ending 
with  economy,  the  conscious  demands  of 
the  motorist  are  rapidly  being  satisfied. 
And  durability,  resistance  to  the  shocks  of 
accident,  and  elegance  of  form  and  color 
are  rai)idly  being  added.  The  enthusiast 
will  tell  you  that  the  automobile  is  already 
nearly  perfect.  Its  cost,  he  admits,  is  still 
high;  but  a  few  more  years  will  see  it  re- 
duced by  simplification  of  factory  processes, 
and  even  now  the  life  of  a  good  car  is  such 
that  the  first  cost,  spread  over  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  or  more  of  road  service,  is 
not  excessive.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  any 
motorist  can  mention  runabouts  and  low- 
powered  touring  cars  which  cost  less,  mile 
for  mile,  than  horses,  and  which  are  nearly 
as  free  from  ailments. 

You  listen  for  a  while  to  the  enthusiast, 
and,  being  or  hoping  to  be  a  motorist 
yourself,  you  are  almost  persuaded  that  the 
automobile  is,  after  all,  about  as  good  as 
finite  human  skill  can  make  it.  Then  you 
recall  those  lovable  old  ladies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  it  is  still  the  killing- 
machine;  and  you  are  aware  that,  even  if 
it  never  killed  anyone,  and  never  ran  over 
a  dog  or  a  chicken,  they  would  still  detest 
it.  Why  ?  Partly,  you  hasten  to  point  out, 
for  the  way  it  is  abused.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  an  elderly  lady  out  driving  to  be  set 
upon  by  a  whirling  dervish,  whose  car 
darts  into  view  around  a  bend  in  the  road, 
avoids  her  peaceful  conveyance  by  a  sud- 
den swerve,  and  vanishes  amid  a  rattle  of 
exhausts  that  grows  fainter  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  The  dervish,  no  doubt,  is  having 
most  exhilarating  sport.  It  is  fine  training 
for  eye  and  nerve,  this  instantaneousness 
of  thought  and  action.  But  somehow  that 
clever  twist  of  the  steering  wheel,  which 
saved  her  rig  from  demolition,  fails  to  win 
applause  from  the  lady  in  the  carriage. 
She  remembers  that  the  situation  was  not 
of  her  seeking;  that  her  safety  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  stranger,  of  whose  fitness  or 
even  sobriety  she  knew  nothing;  and  that 
the  motorist,  while  taking  much  less  than 
half  the  risk,  was  getting  all  the  fun.     She 


is  aware,  moreover,  that  ''fun"  is  the 
motorist's  sole  object,  and  that  he  takes 
his  trifling  share  of  risk,  and  burdens  the 
public  with  its  bigger  share,  wholly  for  his 
selfish  pleasure.  And  the  comet's  trail  of 
dust,  a  mile  or  two  long,  which  marks  his 
progress  and  chokes  her  speech,  does  not 
add  to  her  enthusiasm.  More  probably, 
when  she  can  articulate,  she  has  some 
pointed  comment  ready  on  our  friend's  lack 
of  manners,  and  the  opportunity  given  him 
by  a  high-powered  car  of  displaying  his 
deficiency.  Were  the  automobile  never  so 
safe,  she  declares,  she  would  not  class  her- 
self with  such  paragons  of  boorishness  by 
setting  foot  in  a  motor  car. 

Somew^hat  shaken,  it  may  be,  by  the 
vigor  of  the  gentle  lady's  denunciation,  and 
inwardly  conscious  that  most  of  it  is  well 
deserved  by  its  careless  object,  you  con- 
sider the  subject  afresh.  If  there  were 
no  motor  dervishes,  and  old-fashioned  gen- 
tle folks  weighed  the  automobile  purely  on 
its  merits,  would  it  stand  in  better  favor? 
Doubtless  it  would.  But  would  they  love 
it  as  they  do  their  horses?  Would  they 
buy  it  ?  A  mental  picture  rises  before  you 
of  the  average  automobile — noisy,  dusty, 
mechanical,  vibrant  with  its  fretful  pistons; 
and  you  know  that  they  would  neither  buy 
it  nor  regret  their  lack.  Something  be- 
sides speed,  reliability,  economy,  and  safety 
(for  the  motorist)  is  still  lacking.  And  it  is 
something  whose  lack,  though  the  motorist 
seldom  appears  to  be  conscious  of  it,  is 
painfully  visible  to  the  non-motorist,  who  is 
still  looking  for  his  early  ideal  of  a  car. 

And  that  early  ideal  was — what?  Oh, 
pshaw!  You  once  had  some  such  foolish 
notion  yourself;  but,  if  you  are  a  motorist 
and  "wise,"  you  have  long  since  kicked  it 
into  the  rubbish  heap  with  the  rest  of  your 
young  and  impractical  enthusiasms.  But 
what  was  it?  Well,  if  murder  must  out, 
you  did,  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  auto- 
mobile was  a  dream  anyway,  and  imagina- 
tion was  unhampered  by  facts,  conceive  of 
the  future  motor  car  as  a  horseless  carriage. 
How  the  motoring  veteran  smiles  at  that 
term  to-day !  What  recollections  it  awakes 
of  short,  high-wheeled  mechanical  buggies; 
of  futile,  ridiculous  little  motors  that  boiled 
and  coughed  and  shook  under  the  box 
bodies  by  which  they  w^ere  artlessly  "con- 
cealed;" of  carburetors  whose  mixture  was 
always  wrong;  of  ignition  wiring  that  broke 
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down  on  every  trip;  of  bearings  that  ran 
hot,  chains  that  cHmbed  their  sprockets  and 
snapped,  piping  that  leaked,  gears  that 
sHpped  or  stripped  their  teeth,  wheels  that 
parted  company  witli  their  axles,  and  axles 
that  broke,  steering  gears  that  came  adrift 
when  only  the  very  moderate  gait  of  the 
prodigy  saved  its  passengers  alive — and  so 
on,  down  the  endless  list  of  once  familiar 
troubles.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
pressing  cry  for  a  perfected  mechanism,  for 
accessibility,  and  for  wheelbase  and  centre 
of  gravity  suited  to  rear  propulsion  and 
higher  speeds,  caused  those  innocent  paro- 
dies of  carriage  comfort  to  become  objects 
of  mockery.  And  indeed,  the  mockery 
was  justified,  for  the  early  inventors  sought 
the  shadow  without  the  substance,  the 
form  of  the  carriage  minus  every  quality 
that  has  endeared  Old  Dobbin  to  his 
friends. 

No,  the  ^'  horseless  carriage  "  of  which  w^e 
dreamed  was  not  the  jarring,  disintegrant 
mechanical  buggy  of  unwxpt  memory.  Let 
me  endeavor  to  put  in  words  what  it  was 
and  is: 

A  vehicle  swift,  but  not  compulsorily 
swift;  a  vehicle  which,  if  the  owner  elect, 
may  be  driven  as  slowly  as  a  carriage — as 
slowly,  indeed,  as  a  horse  walks — and  which 
will  maintain  this  foot  pace  indefinitely, 
without  overheating,  without  danger  of 
stalling,  and  without  making  any  demand 
on  the  driver's  thought  or  care  save  to 
guide  it;  a  vehicle  whose  motor  simply 
propels,  silently  and  smoothly,  with  none  of 
the  rasping  chatter  and  vibration  wherewith 
the  average  automobile  motor  proclaims 
its  presence;  a  vehicle  whose  internal 
functions  are  as  far  as  possible  automatic, 
so  that  the  driver  does  not  have  to  think 
at  frequent  intervals  of  lubrication,  of 
carburetor  adjustment,  of  cleaning  spark 
plugs,  and  the  like;  a  vehicle  which  han- 
dles as  readily  at  one  speed  as  at  any 
other — which  responds  as  promptly  to  the 
throttle  when  running  at  a  foot  pace  in  high 
gear  as  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  which 
will  therefore  accelerate,  even  from  a 
crawl,  without  shifting  gears;  a  vehicle 
whose  necessary  control  members — gear 
shift,  brakes,  throttle  and  spark — are  so 
readily  operated,  with  so  little  need  of  ex- 
pert skill,  that  the  owner  may  not  merely 
learn  in  a  few  days  to  handle  them,  but 
may  thereafter  drive  without  the  necessity 


of  making  his  car  and  its  management  the 
sole  figure  in  his  thoughts. 

In  a  word,  the  ideal  automobile  should 
be  not  simply  fast,  reliable,  economical, 
comfortable,  and  safe.  It  should  also  be 
al>solutely  under  command,  perfectly  "  flex- 
ible" at  all  speeds,  devoid  of  limitations 
which  force  its  owner  to  choose  one  speed, 
for  the  sake  of  controllability,  when  he 
would  prefer  a  different  speed,  and  devoid 
also  of  such  superfluous  mechanical  re- 
minders as  sound  and  vibration,  which 
constrain  even  the  non-driver  to  think  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  propelled,  when 
he  would  rather  forget  the  manner  and 
enjoy  the  fact. 

In  a  word,  again,  it  should  be  a  machine, 
but  a  machine  so  perfected  as  to  be  mechan- 
ically self-effacing.  We  say  of  the  good 
driver  that  he  seems  a  part  of  his  car;  but 
the  perfected  automobile  should  be  like  a 
part  of  its  driver,  as  a  perfect  musical  instru- 
ment seems  to  enter  into  the  personality  of 
the  player.  We  do  not  think  of  strings, 
hammers,  pedals  and  sounding  boards 
when  De  Pachmann  plays;  w^hy  should  our 
friends  be  compelled  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  motor's  performance  and  to  our 
dexterity  in  driving,  rather  than  to  the 
scenery  round  about  them,  when  we  take 
them  for  a  spin? 

The  average  automobile  of  to-day  is  a 
machine,  aggressively  and  all  the  time. 
It  cannot  help  being  a  machine,  of  course; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  an  imperfect 
machine.  It  is  to  the  ideal  automobile 
what  the  mechanical  piano-player  is  to  the 
virtuoso,  or  the  stage  moon  to  divinely 
shining  Luna  herself. 

Does  this  sound  harsh?  Here  is  a  fair 
test.  You,  Madam — you  who  have  mo- 
tored with  your  husband  for  two  seasons  or 
more,  and  have  got  safely  past  the  mere 
newness  of  the  thing — if  you  had  your 
honeymoon  to  live  over  again,  would  you 
spend  it  in  a  fast  automobile  ?  Perchance 
part  of  that  real  honeymoon,  years  ago, 
was  spent  threading  long  leafy  solitudes 
behind  an  ambling  nag,  who  knew  his  w^a}' 
and  followed  it,  though  the  reins  drooped 
unheeded  and  soul  spoke  to  soul  from 
ardent  eyes.  Or  perhaps  it  was  spent 
drifting  down  some  sheltered  river  in  a 
canoe,  amid  smiling  pastures,  whispering 
forests,  and  tangled  brushwood  riotous 
with  the  tints  of  June.     Or  you  may  have 
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wandered  away  into  tlic  In'lls,  and  sat  hand 
in  liand  by  little  brooks,  and  rowed  on 
crystal,  pine-frin<^ed  lakes,  and  gazed  for 
hours  from  some  height  at  the  green  and 
misty-blue  panorama  rolling  far  away  to 
meet  the  bending  sky.  Would  you  have 
exchanged  one  hour  of  that  new  Eden, 
solemn,  tender  and  beautiful,  for  ten  hours 
of  furious  dusty  road-pounding?  Would 
}'ou  have  felt  like  a  bride,  thus  begoggled 
and  swathed  till  Eve  would  not  have 
known  her  daughter,  watching  endless 
stretches  of  road  for  bumps,  bracing  your- 
self in  your  seat  five  or  ten  times  a  minute 
as  the  car  hit  a  gully  or  a  water  bar,  too 
busy  to  notice  the  woods,  the  fields,  the 
distant  hills — much  less  store  them  in  your 
memory — and  arriving  at  your  destination 
with  hair  and  coat  one  uniform  dun  color, 
your  eyes  smarting,  and  a  desire  for  sleep 
heavy  upon  you? 

Suppose  you  had  a  car,  as  fast  as  you 
please,  within  reason  and  common  sense, 
but  a  car  that  you  could  use  like  a  carriage 
when  the  mood  was  on.  Suppose  you 
could  drive  out  to  see  the  country,  and  see 
it.  Suppose  your  friends  understood  your 
invitation  to  mean,  not  a  scorch  in  a  whiz- 
zing machine,  with  no  time  to  see  aught  but 
a  hundred  yards  of  highway  just  ahead, 
but  a  leisurely,  delightful,  effortless  ramble. 
Suppose  you  did  not  feel  limited  to  the  im- 
proved roads,  with  their  familiar  scenes 
and  too  familiar  traffic,  but  could  plunge 
into  the  woods,  explore  hidden  by-ways 
rarely  pressed  by  wheels,  and  roam  at  will 
through  valley  and  pasture  and  upland,  un- 
mindful of  mileages,  but  rich  in  the  joy  of 
viewing  Nature  at  her  best.  Suppose, 
moreover,  that  your  car,  Hke  a  well-bred 
child,  were  seen  but  not  heard;  suppose 
that,  slow  or  fast,  the  motor  never  forced 
itself  on  your  notice  by  mere  pointless  noise 
or  tremor,  and  that  you  never  had  to  think 
of  radiator  or  bolts  or  whatnot  loosened  by 
over-speed. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  macadam  and  scenery, 
and  there  are  roads  so  rough  that  no  motor 
vehicle  is  likely  ever  to  be  built  which  will 
travel  them  with  comfort  to  its  occupants. 
The  man  who  loves  his  car  will  never  enjoy 
jamming  it  by  brute  force  through  deep 
mud  or  sand.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  motorist  picks  the  improved  highw^ays, 
while  the  man  behind  the  horse  chooses 


the  by-roads  as  being  both  more  })ictu- 
rescjue  and  less  infested  by  the  motor 
scorcher. 

The  public  at  large,  observing  the 
marked  affinity  between  automobiles  and 
crushed  stone,  says  "speed  craze"  and 
hunts  for  restrictive  laws.  But  the  whole 
reason  lies  somewhat  deef)er.  The  fmer 
shades  of  control  were  wholly  lacking  in  the 
automobile  of  a  couj)le  of  years  ago,  and 
are  found  to  only  a  limited  degree  even  in 
the  best  cars  to-day.  The  orthodox  motor 
car  resents  being  held  back,  and  shows  it  by 
overheating  in  the  motor  and  radiator. 
Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  a  four- 
cylinder  car  that  will  consent  on  a  country 
road  to  run  slower  than  ten  miles  an  hour 
in  high  gear.  When  the  trick  is  attempted, 
the  motor  pops,  backfires,  and  presently 
stops.  So,  if  one  wants  to  run  slowly  with- 
out jockeying,  he  must  drop  into  inter- 
mediate gear;  this  allows  the  motor  to  turn 
faster,  and  the  car  to  run  slower;  but  these 
very  facts  result  in  heat  being  generated 
more  rapidly  than  the  slow^-moving  radiator 
can  disperse  it,  and  presently  the  cooling 
water  boils.  Now,  a  boiling  radiator  is  a 
less  pleasing  adjunct  to  a  car  than  a  ham- 
mering radiator  is  to  a  steam-heated  flat, 
and  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Arcady  w^ould 
fail  to  charm  the  motorist  under  whose 
nose  that  kind  of  an  eruption  was  in 
progress. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  car 
which  will  not  run  "dead  slow"  in  high 
gear  will  not  accelerate  in  high  gear  except 
at  ordinary  road  speeds.  That  means  that 
if  its  driver  slows  down  for  whatever  reason, 
he  must  drop  back  into  intermediate  gear 
to  get  up  speed  again.  But  changing 
gears,  especially  in  the  older  types  of  cars, 
requires  some  skill.  It  is  a  mental  inter- 
ruption at  best,  and  in  a  crisis  there  is  the 
chance  that  a  false  motion  may  bring 
disaster.  Consequently  the  average  driver 
of  an  inflexible  car  avoids  slackening  below 
his  effective  high-gear  speed  as  much  as 
possible,  and  comes  to  regard  slow^-downs 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided. 

Is  not  the  result  plain?  The  motorist 
simply  adapts  himself  to  his  car.  He  can- 
not drive  slowly  enough  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
and  forget  the  car;  therefore  he  forgets  the 
scenery  and  devotes  himself  to  putting  the 
miles  behind  him.  Because  he  cannot 
get  true,  wholesome,  w^ell-bred  pleasure,  he 
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takes  excitement — the  excitement  of  swift 
motion,  of  quick  decision  and  nervy  driving. 
And  because  he  cannot  slow  right  down 
without  partially  sacrificing  control,  he 
"takes  a  chance"  at  blind  road  intersec- 
tions, at  railway  crossings,  and  in  dodging 
traffic.  Intent  only  on  getting  the  most 
out  of  his  machine,  he  keeps  his  own  side 
of  the  road,  and  expects  all  others  at  their 
peril  to  do  the  same.  He  rushes  by  a 
frightened  woman  driver  rather  than  offer 
help,  relies  on  his  horn  or  siren  to  clear  the 
way  ahead,  and  gives  a  dog  the  bare  chance 
of  a  swerve  if  he  is  in  good  humor;  while 
the  foolish  chickens  lay  their  necks  under 
his  Avheels  with  no  chance  at  all.  In  his 
purposeless  haste  he  charges  through  vil- 
lages, "cuts  off"  teams  that  have  the  right 
of  way,  and  performs  strange  feats  of  sud- 
den braking  Avhen  some  other  reckless 
scorcher  runs  athwart  his  path.  The 
speed  craze  is  a  vital  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with;  but  it  has  not  grown  unaided.  The 
inflexible  car  has  from  the  first  been  its 
most  powerful  abettor. 

But  even  the  most  confirmed  speed  crank 
gets  tired  of  his  risky  sport  in  time.  If  he 
starts  with  a  small  car  and  advances  year 
by  year  to  the  seventy  horse-power  racing 
runabout,  satiety  may  be  a  long  time  com- 
ing. If  he  tries  to  hasten  his  education  by 
omitting  the  small  car,  he  is  not  unlikely 
to  figure  in  a  highly  colored  wreck  story,  an 
adventure  w^hich — if  he  survives  it — may 
or  may  not  cure  his  infatuation.  But  the 
average  mortal,  whose  resources  are  not 
unlimited  and  whose  head  is  neither  empty 
nor  wholly  turned  by  the  new  diversion,  be- 
gins to  sober  a  little  after  his  second  or 
third  season,  and  to  ask  himself  whether, 
after  all,  the  costly  upkeep  of  a  fast  car 
is  worth  the  risks  it  brings.  The  novelty 
of  the  sensation  wears  off,  while  the  bills 
go  on;  and  at  length  a  balance  is  reached 
where  the  motorist  inquires  whether  the 
automobile  may  \iot  give  him  some  less 
ephemeral  pleasure  than  mere  velocity. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  motor- 
ing public  at  large.  To-day  the  number 
of  novices  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  total; 
as  the  automobile  fills  its  market,  the 
novices  will  figure  in  steadily  diminishing 
ratio.  The  speed  craze  in  the  larger  sense 
has  probably  reached  its  height  to-day, 
and  its  decline  is  impending.  Even  now 
there  are  many  symptoms  of  its  passing. 


One  of  these  is  the  general  demand — irra- 
tional enough  to  the  engineer,  yet  with  a 
strong  justification  in  the  psychology  of  the 
man  who  drives — for  cars  that  will  do 
"  stunts  "  in  high  gear,  notably  hill-climbing. 
The  real  though  unconscious  demand  is  not 
for  a  one-gear  car  (that  will  probably  never 
come,  for  irrefragable  engineering  reasons), 
but  for  a  car  that  does  not  require  trained 
skill  in  gear-changing;  and  that  is  some- 
thing which  is  absolutely  sure  to  come. 
Another  symptom  is  the  popularity  of  the 
six-c\linder  car.  For  reasons  too  tech- 
nical to  be  given  here,  a  six-cylinder  inter- 
nal combustion  motor  will  run  slower,  both 
idle  and  loaded,  and  will  accelerate  better 
from  "dead  slow,"  than  the  four-cylinder 
motor  of  like  power,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  The  "six,"  again,  is  in  perfect 
mechanical  balance,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically free  from  vibration,  whereas  even 
the  smoothest  four-cylinder  motor's  run- 
ning balance  is  only  approximate,  and  its 
passengers  are  wonted  to  the  vil^ration, 
rather  than  unconscious  of  it.  If  you 
delve  a  little  deeper  into  the  science  of  the 
car,  you  find  that  the  carburetor — that  in- 
conspicuous little  organ  which  evaporates 
the  gasolene  to  make  the  power-producing 
explosive  mixture — has  more  to  do  with 
the  motor's  flexibility  than  any  other  one 
thing  about  the  car.  The  old  carburetors 
functioned  properly  only  within  a  narrow 
range  of  motor  speeds;  w^e  are  finding 
out  to-day  how  to  make  a  perfect  mixture, 
whether  the  speed  be  six  miles  an  hour  or 
sixty.  And  with  flexibility,  aided  by  cer- 
tain tricks  of  design  in  valves  and  gears, 
come  quiet  running  and  freedom  from  over- 
heating. 

The  soundless,  smooth-running,  per- 
fectly flexible  car — what  I  like  to  call  the 
Gentleman's  Car,  because  a  gentleman  can 
drive  it  without  violence  to  good-breeding 
or  to  his  finer  aesthetic  appreciation — is  not 
far  distant  to-day.  Most  of  its  elements  are 
already  present,  some  on  this  car,  some  on 
that;  and  in  time  they  or  their  equivalents 
v/ifl  be  united  in  all  the  best  machines. 
Because  of  its  almost  perfect  smoothness 
and  flexibility — its  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  in  short — I  look  to  see  the  "six" 
accepted  as  the  high-water  mark  of  excel- 
lence for  cars  of  over,  say,  24  horse-power, 
until  the  time,  now  indefinitely  remote, 
when  the  gas  or  steam  turbine  is  made  a 
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success  for  vehicle  propulsion.  In  lower 
powers  the  vibration  of  the  "four"  is  not 
so  marked  as  to  thrust  itself  on  the  pas- 
sengers' notice,  and  the  flexibility,  while 
not  perfect,  is  sufficient  for  the  moderate 
speeds  intended. 

Another  point  worth  naming,  in  con- 
nection with  flexibility,  is  weight.  A  heavy 
car  with  a  given  engine  accelerates  corre- 
spondingly slower  than  a  light  car,  and  the 
effect  on  the  driver  is  nearly  as  demoraliz- 
ing as  that  of  an  engine  which  will  not  run 
slow.  The  present  tendency  is  for  luxu- 
rious body  equipment  to  runaway  with  ease 
and  delicacy  of  control;  and  this  has  a 
further  ill  efl"ect  in  multiplying  tire  troub- 
les, which  are  a  notable  destroyer  of  the 
motorist's  peace  of  mind.  Light  weight 
means  higher  cost  for  materials  and  work- 
manship, but  it  is  worth  all  it  costs.  I  do 
not  believe  a  ''cheap"  machine  will  ever 
be  quite  satisfactory  as  a  Gentleman's  Car, 


though  when  it  is  new  it  may  run  as 
smoothly  as  the  best;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  with  due  progress  in  manufacturing 
skill,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  a  fancy 
figure  to  secure  perfect  running  qualities. 
We  shall  not  need  to  revise  our  definition 
of  the  word  gentleman  to  fit  the  owner  of 
the  Gentleman's  Car  of  to-morrow. 

So  let  us  be  sure  that  the  automobile  is 
no  passing  fad;  that  it  has  "come  to  stay," 
as  well  as  to  go.  But  let  us  also  be  sure 
that  the  automobile  which  does  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  whims  of  fashion  will  be  no 
mere  mechanical  penny-dreadful,  no  pink- 
elephant  whetter  of  an  unnatural  thirst  for 
speed,  but  a  docile,  well-bred,  faithful 
servant,  a  time  saver,  a  giver  of  w^holesome 
open-road  exhilaration,  a  solace  as  well  for 
tired  brain  and  over-wrought  nerves. 

When  that  car  arrives,  will  the  nicest 
people  you  know  deride  it  ?  Try  them  and 
see! 


THE    CRY   OF   THE    SOIL 
By  Edith   Rickert 

Author  of  "The  Reaper." 
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^^^^^^J3HE  chief  of  her  regrets  was 
that  she  herself  had  brought 
the  two  together.  She  had 
not  anticipated  any  particu- 
lar danger  from  a  man  who 
could  write  so  naively  young 


an  epistle  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Fetterling  had 
sent  to  her,  claiming  introduction  on  the 
strength  of  having  been  born  in  her  native 
town.  She  had  read  his  letter  and  tossed 
it  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  smiled  and 
reconsidered,  pen  in  hand.  Hay  ward  would 
be  coming  on  Sunday  as  usual,  she  re- 
flected; and  too  much  Hay  ward  was  a 
wearisome  thing.  Why  not  be  kind  and 
ask  this  youth  also  to  tea? 

By  Sunday  she  had  forgotten  him.  There 
was  a  driving  rain  and  she  had  hoped  for 
a  single  lapse  on  the  part  of  her  irre- 
proachable suitor;  but  he  came  in  a  cab, 
prompt,  fleckless  as  usual.  Aunt  Nina 
dozed  over  a  novel  in  the  little  library,  with 


open  door.  The  rain  beat  on  the  asphalt, 
the  fire  droned,  Hayward  talked,  Katherine 
yawned  in  spirit  and  smjlcd  politely.  Ten 
years,  twenty  years  of  this  .  .  .  after  all,  it 
was  her  own  doing  .  .  .  she  wished  to  marry 
Hayward  for  sufficient  reasons  of  her  own . 

"Mr.  Fetterling,"  announced  the  maid. 

Hayward  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of 
his  "Just  as  I"  .  .  .  and  adjusted  his 
glasses  upon  the  intruder. 

Katherine,  partly  for  relief  and  partly  in 
penitence  for  having  forgotten  him,  was 
sweetly  cordial  as  she  brought  him  up  to 
the  fire. 

He  was  clearly  dazed  by  his  surround- 
ings. There  was  room  for  doubt  whether 
he  had  ever  been  in  a  Queen  Anne  drawing- 
room  before.  Katherine,  with  no  sign  of 
watching,  was  interested  to  see  how  it  af- 
fected him,  piece  by  piece.  Bare,  he 
thought  it,  horribly  cold  and  bare;  he 
studied   the   cream-colored  panelled  walls 
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with  evident  interest.  Doubtless  he  was  of 
the  pkish  variety  of  mind.  He  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  her  water-c()h)rs; 
doubtless  he  wondered  why  she  had  not  her 
family  portraits  in  crayon  round  al)out  her. 
She  saw  his  eye  lighten  as  it  fell  upon  her 
tinkling  old  Broadwood,  picked  up  at  Lord 
Hepplecombe's  sale;  doubtless  the  young 
man  fancied  himself  musical.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  voice  over  against  Hayward's 
Eton  drawl;  she  fancied  he  might  be  one 
to  sing  ''The  Warrior  Bold"  to  an  assem- 
bly of  delighted  young  women;  or — there 
was  another  song  came  back  to  her  dimly 
out  of  the  memories  of  her  youth  when  she 
was  still  familiar  with  picnics — '' Juanita," 
that  was  it.  She  shut  her  eyes  and  could 
still  hear  the  twang  of  it  from  the  throat  and 
guitar  of  one  college  boy,  who  had  been 
among  her  earliest  admirers. 

She  recalled  herself  with  a  start.  The 
young  man  looked  very  uncomfortable  in 
one  of  the  straight-backed  arm-chairs  that 
alone  the  style  of  the  room  permitted;  but 
none  the  less  she  was  stirred  to  amazement 
by  a  sudden  realization  that  instead  of 
drawing  off  Hay  ward,  or  leading  him  on, 
or  bringing  him  out,  or  anything,  he  was 
politely  ignoring  that  gentleman,  who 
looked  very  surprised  and  very  rigid,  and 
w^as  demanding  her  whole  attention  for 
Centreville,  their  common  town. 

''How  long  since  you  have  seen  the  old 
place?"  he  wished  to  know.  She  found 
herself  wondering  whether  he  bore  the 
name  of  the  chief  Centreville  tailor — 
Grubbs,  that  w^as  it — on  the  lining  of  his 
neat  blue  serge,  which  contrasted  so  oddly 
with  the  other  man's  frock  coat. 

And  upon  hearing  that  it  was  upw^ards  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  had  blurted  out:  "Why, 
you  must  have  been  a  baby  in  long  clothes  I" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  answered  serene- 
ly, "I  was  a  mature  little  girl;  I  must  have 
been  nearly  eight."  She  read  at  once  in 
his  eyes  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
women  who  spoke  plainly  of  their  ages; 
also,  that  he  had  suffered  a  slight  shock 
upon  discovering  her  to  be  so  old,  where- 
upon she  gathered  that  he  was  doubtless 
a  year  or  two  younger. 

She  felt  a  certain  restiveness  in  Hayward, 
notwithstanding  his  pohte  calm,  and  made 
an  effort  to  follow  up  the  topic  of  his  choos- 
ing before  the  disturbing  element  came  in. 
But  these  were  the  most  antagonistic  two 


that  she  had  ever  paired  socially.  Hay- 
ward  refused  pointedly  to  be  drawn  into 
Centreville;  and  the  young  man  from  that 
town  seemed  fully  content  to  gaze  at  his 
hostess  with  an  open  admiration  that 
made  her  rather  nervous,  and  to  discourse 
free-heartedly  of  names  that  she  could 
barely  recall  with  an  effort.  He  pulled  uj) 
short  and  seemed  content  with  eloquence  of 
looks  when  Hayward  demanded  his  turn. 
In  the  end,  she  grew  rather  pettish  w^ith 
Centreville  and  wished  it  had  never  pro- 
duced this  promising  youth,  this  country 
engineer,  now  wandering  so  far  out  of  his 
natural  orbit. 

At  this  point,  Hayward  took  his  depart- 
ure, quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual;  indeed,  he  left  just  as  tea  was 
coming  in,  on  the  plea  of  a  slight  indiges- 
tion, which  exercise  would  doubtless  rem- 
edy better  than  food.  She  did  not  press 
him  to  stay,  being  vexed  at  a  look  of  faintly 
amused  disgust  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes; 
but  he  was  amiable  enough.  "Till  Wed- 
nesday," said  he — he  did  not  confine  his 
wooing  to  the  Sabbath — and  with  a  stiff 
bow  to  his  successor  went  into  the  library 
to  take  leave  of  Aunt  Nina. 

Immediately  after,  that  lady  entered  in  a 
great  flutter,  barely  pausing  to  hear  the 
stranger's  name :  "My  dear,  I  quite  forgot 
until  this  moment  that  I  promised  Alilly 
I'd  look  in  to  tea.  Mr.  Hayward  has 
kindly  promised  to  drop  me  there.  That's 
his  cab  now." 

So  they  two  were  left  alone  over  the 
Beleek  cups.  Either  the  fact  or  the  un- 
wonted beverage  so  exhilarated  the  Centre- 
ville man  that  he  dropped  his  Apostle  spoon 
on  the  rug,  then  had  to  stoop  for  it  and 
grow  red  and  apologize  and  prevent  Kath- 
erine's  ringing  for  another  by  declaring  that 
he  did  not  take  sugar.  She  smiled  at  the 
lie  and  solved  the  difficulty  by  most  daintily 
laying  her  owm  spoon  on  his  saucer.  "Mine 
is  really  a  form,  as  you  will  soon  see,  if  you 
come  to  know  me  better." 

He  perceived  that  she  spoke  truth,  but 
did  not  recover  his  poise  for  some  seconds. 
She  led  a  polite  little  dance  of  conversation : 
English  weather,  English  antiquities,  city 
churches,  altar-pieces,  old  Masters,  the  new 
Venus,  a  poem  on  Adonis,  the  theatres, 
society,  introductions;  in  the  end,  she  cam.e 
back  to  varieties  of  tea.  The  visitor  was 
not  responsive. 
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''Do  you  remember,"  he  asked  suddenly, 
"Catfish  Island?  Were  you  ever  out  in  a 
hoat  when  the  fish  jumped  clean  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  you  could  have  caught 
scores  in  your  hands,  if  only  they'd  been  fit 
to  eat?" 

"No" — her  tone  chilled  him.  She  was 
vaguely  displeased  with  his  persistence  in 
an  unwelcome  topic;  she  did  not  want  to 
talk  Centreville.  She  added  to  soften  her 
brus(|ueness:  "  It  used  to  be  a  very  muddy 
river." 

He  looked  at  her  rather  wistfully,  seemed 
to  study  every  detail  of  her  charming  and 
carefully  thought-out  dove-gray  gown,  be- 
fore he  said  slowly:  "Yes,  the  water  is 
muddy;  but  the  hills  when  they're  all  ablaze 
with  sumach  and  the  hickory  woods  on  the 
Point — remember  ?  " 

Yes,  she  remembered  very  well,  she  as- 
sured him,  drawing  her  lips  together. 

He  perceived  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  style  of  his  conversation. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "whether 
I'm  talking  to  an  American  or  not." 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  in  genuine  sur- 
prise: "  Am  I  so  different  ?  " 

"Yes,  you're  different,"  he  answered, 
with  a  touch  of  anger  underlying  his  defer- 
ence. "It's  my  first  crossing,  so  I  don't 
know  many  English  women  at  first  hand. 
I  suppose  they  are  not  all  florid  and  over- 
dressed, as  w^e  are  led  to  believe  ?  But 
you're  altogether  out  of  the  line,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"Hybrid?"  she  suggested,  with  an  un- 
easy laugh,  as  she  rang  for  the  removal  of 
the  tray. 

"Why,  no,  your  father  was  Deacon 
Brodie,  of  course,  and  your  mother  was 
pretty  Sally  Lamb,  who  broke  so  many 
soldiers'  hearts  during  the  War.  I've 
heard  all  about  it  from  my  father.  He 
used  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  news  on  market- 
days." 

Farmer  Fetterling — now  she  remembered 
the  name  very  well.  She  had  even  a  misty 
image  of  a  tall  man  rather  like  this  one,  who 
liv^d  somewhere  off  in  the  backwoods  and 
came  to  town  in  cow-hide  boots  and  a  bear- 
skin cap  and  vest.  She  seemed  to  know 
also  that  he  had  shot  the  bear.  She  was  a 
little  softened,  however,  by  the  allusion  to 
her  parents  who  had  died  so  many  years 
before,  and  left  her  to  the  mercy  of  this 
brutal  world;    there  had  been  also  some 


latent  sympathy  in  the  youth's  voice  that 
betrayed  his  understanding  of  this  fact. 

"As  for  the  English  men  " — he  continued 
meditatively,  and  took  an  aljruf)t  turn  of 
thought:  "Would  you  call  that  an  average 
specimen — I  mean  your  friend,  the  man 
who  was  here  this  afternoon  ?  " 

She  held  her  breath,  going  pale  and  red 
under  the  enormity  of  his  unconscious 
offence.  But  when  she  spoke,  she  was 
calm  enough.  "Not  average,"  said  she, 
"but  typical  of  a  class,  perhaps." 

She  seemed  suddenly  to  see  herself  apart 
from  herself,  surveying  Hay  ward  through 
alien  spectacles. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  rude,"  said  the  man 
from  Centreville,  "  but  just  for  my  own  en- 
lightenment, I  should  like  to  know  a  few 
points  about  him."  . 

He  meant  well — she  was  sure  of  that; 
she  gratified  his  desire:  "He  is  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  a  barrister;  but  he  has  proper- 
ty and  doesn't  practice.  His  grand-uncle 
is  a  baronet;  but  there  are  two  generations 
of  cousins.  People  are  beginning  to  say 
that  he  will  be  knighted  some  day  for  his 
social  reform  work  or  something." 

"Hem,"  said  Fetterling.  "And  what  is 
his  Christian  name?" 

"Thomas."  She  wondered  if  she  looked 
as  hot  as  she  felt. 

But  his  eyes  were  on  the  cool  gray  dress 
as  he  answered:  "Couldn't  call  him  Tom, 
could  you?" 

No,  she  admitted  to  herself  that  you 
could  not  call  him  Tom.  The  echo  of  this 
sentiment  sounded  like  his  death-knell  in 
her  breast.  He  must  have  been  Thomas 
to  his  nurse.  She  longed  to  be  rid  of  her 
guest.  "  You  must  come  again  and  tell  me 
all  about  Centreville,"  she  said. 

He  rose  at  that  and  stood  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  looking  awkwardly  about  the 
room;  but  finally  he  got  out  w^hat  he  had 
to  say:  "I'm  afraid  it  was  a  mistake,  my 
coming.  But  I  met  Judge  Lamb — your 
mother's  cousin  William — on  Main  Street 
just  before  I  came  away;  and  he  said,  'Be 
sure  you  look  up  Kathie,'  and  gave  me  your 
address.  I  thought  you'd  be  as  glad  of  the 
home  news  as  I  was  to  bring  it;  but  the 
moment  I  came  into  the  house  and  saw  how 
different  it  was,  and  looked  at  you  and  saw 
how  you  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
girls  of  our  town,  I  felt  it  must  be  all  wrong 
somehow,  or  I  must  be.     Perhaps  it's  like 
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Hayward  took  his  departure. — Page  587. 

Old  Masters;  they'revery  fine  but  I  don't  ap-  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  light  irony  of 
preciate  'em.  Well,  I'll  be  off.  Good-bye."  her  voice,  and  he  hesitated  to  be  the  play- 
She  had  not  risen  and  she  smiled  at  him  thing  of  her  laughter;  but  he  looked  too 
above  his  outstretched  hand:  ''Sit  down  long  into  her  black-lashed  luminous  gray 
again  and  waken  the  echoes  of  Centre-  eyes  and  was  lost.  He  sat  down  as  if 
ville."  obediently  but  left  the  word  with  her. 
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**You  see,"  she  leaned  towards  him, 
clasping  her  knees.  ''  I  was  so  young  when 
we  came  away,  so  very  young.  Aunt  Nina 
has  always  lived  abroad  from  choice,  ever 
since  her  husband  died  and  I " 

She  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  go  on. 
''Don't  you  feel  like  a  plant  without 
roots?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  swift  quickening 
of  interest,  but  made  no  reply.  In  her  own 
heart  she  recognized  the  truth  that  it  was 
through  this  very  searching  for  roots  that 
she  had  been  led  to  consider  Thomas  in  the 
light  of  a  husband. 

He  was  oppressively  earnest:  ''Oh,  I'm 
not  running  down  this  part  of  the  world, 
only — wtII,  I'm  a  farmer's  son — when  you 
transplant  trees,  you've  got  to  take  'em 
young,  or " 

"Or?"  she  encouraged  him,  with  care- 
fully assumed  indifference. 

He  began  again:  "I  don't  put  it  wtII,  I 
know;  but — don't  your  roots  sometimes  cry 
out  for  their  native  soil?" 

She  was  persistently  indifferent:  "Oh,  I 
don't  know.  How?  Does  my  native  soil 
cry  out  for  me?" 

He  bent  to  the  fire,  his  chin  in  his  two 
hands,  in  the  attitude  of  one  determined 
upon  wrestling  the  problem  through:  "  I'm 
not  good  for  anything  but  mathematics; 
and  this  is  psychology.  Took  two  coaches 
to  pull  me  through  that  at  college.  But 
here  goes:  where  you're  born,  you  know, 
and  where  you  live  until  you  begin  to  grow 
up  and  wonder  what  you're  in  this  world 
for,  and  move  about — why,  seems  to  me, 
it  all  sort  of  gets  into  your  blood  and  makes 
you  what  you  are;  and  if  you  cut  it  out  of 
your  life,  seems  to  me,  you're  pretty  much 
like  that  bunch  of  chrysanthemums,  nice 
to  look  at  but  bound  to  wither  soon." 

"You  said,  a  while  ago,  that  I  was  a 
transplanted  tree,"  she  objected  lightly,  and 
yet  nervously. 

He  shook  his  head,  with  a  frankly  rueful 
smile  at  himself:  "That's  because  I'm  no 
good  at  talking — get  all  tangled  up  in  my 
words.  Perhaps  you'd  see  it  better  if  I 
went  away,  but  I'm  not  going  just  this 
moment."  She  rather  liked  his  dogged 
"I'll  try  again  to  show  you  what  I 
mean.  Take  my  case.  You  know  our 
farm?" 

She  nodded:  "Cousin  Will  and  I  used 
to  go  huckleberrying  that  way.     There's  a 


covered  bridge  and  some  of  the  boards  are 
loose.  I  always  expected  the  horse  to  step 
through.     Has  it  ever  happened?" 

He  shook  out  a  negative:   "And  then?" 

"And  then  you  climb  the  hill  and  turn 
to  the  left — the  wood  there  is  white  with 
blood-root  in  the  spring.  It's  an  old  brown 
house  down  in  the  hollow,  bare " 

" — square  and  ugly  as  sin — yes,  that's 
my  home,"  he  finished  for  her.  "Dad 
mortgaged  it  up  to  the  hilt  to  send  me  to 
college" — he  sighed. 

She  looked  at  him  with  gentle  interest, 
but  there  was  polite  tolerance  in  her  smile 
as  well:  "I  can  guess.  And  you  have 
worked  hard  to  pay  it  off.     Now?" 

"They  are  alive  still,  the  old  people.  My 
younger  brother  keeps  the  farm  going;  but 
they  like  to  think  they  have  a  hand  in  it. 
One  of  my  sisters  is  married;  the  other  en- 
gaged, but  waiting " 

"Until  ?  "  she  asked,  in  her  light  tone  that 
suggested  an  etching  in  speech. 

He  went  scarlet:  "Until  I  marry,  I 
suppose.  It  isn't  fair  to  leave  the  old 
people  to  themselves,  or  to  keep  sis  out 
of  too  many  years  of  her  own  life:  but  I 
don't  know,  if  I  took  home  the  wrong  sort 
of  girl " 

"  Your  career?"  There  was  a  tinge  of 
acidity  now  in  her  lightness.  "Why  not  let 
your  brother ?" 

"David?"  He  added  musingly,  almost 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  her  presence:  "Why, 
Dave  is  sitting  up  nights  to  grind  his  way 
through  college.  He  wants  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  he's  getting  old  to  begin  now,  nearly 
twenty-two ' ' 

She  was  suddenly  weary  of  his  talk: 
what  had  Centreville  farms  and  struggles 
for  careers  to  do  with  a  house  in  Barton 
Street?     "Ah,  w^ell — "  she  sighed. 

"Don't  you  see?  he  continued  his  ex- 
position. "This  is  my  one  and  only  fling. 
I've  saved  up  the  money  to  come  and  study 
European  bridges  and  roadbeds.  But  I'm 
rooted  in  Centreville.  It's  got  to  do  for  me. 
I  must  go  back  and " 

" — give  Dave  his  chance,"  she  concluded 
the  sentence  for  him.  "Tell  me,  do  you 
want  to  go  back,  or  are  you  being  noble?" 

She  blushed  at  the  impertinence  of  her 
question.  He  felt  rather  its  scofl&ng,  and 
answered,  with  a  grim  twist  of  the  mouth: 
"It's  my  home,  I  guess." 

"But  you  like  it  here?"  she  persisted. 
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The  Centreville  man  stooped  to  pick  up  his  spoon. — Page  587. 


He  agreed  readily:   "It's  delightful,  but  world  of  feeling,  which  he  seemed  to  have 

it  isn't  me — or  mine.     I  haven't  made  m.y  brought,  was  far  from  pleasant, 
meaning  clear,  I  think.  .  .  .  Good-bye."         With  the  freedom  born  of  seniority,  she 

She  was  singularly  reluctant  to  let  him  pressed  him  to  come  again;  but  won  only  a 

go,  although  the  strange  disturbance  in  her  half  reluctant  promise  to  "look  in,"  if  he 
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could  "make  the  time,"  when  he  returned 
to  sail  from  Liverpool. 

Alone,  she  dismissed  him  from  her 
thoughts,  noting  with  some  surprise  that  a 
distinct  volition  was  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

She  chose  to  turn  over  the  events  of  the 
coming  week:  Monday,  the  exhibition  of 
enamels — she  might  have  invited  the  young 
man,  had  he  showm  instincts  of  appreciating 
such  things.  .  .  .  Dinner  with  the  Gaw- 
thornes.  Sir  Henry  was  a  capital  mimic — 
Katherine  flushed,  remembering  his  graphic 
illustration  of  the  eating  by  Americans,  of 
what  he  termed  "Indian  maize."  The 
worst  of  it  was,  she  could  not  define  the 
source  or  object  of  her  own  anger.  Tues- 
day, Aunt  Nina  would  be  "At  Home"; 
people  would  come  and  drink  tea,  and  there 
would  be  music.  .  .  .  At  Centreville,  why,  of 
course,  at  Centreville — things  wxre  much 
the  same,  the  world  over! — But  in  the  old 
days,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  she  seemed 
to  remember  that  people  sat  on  porches 
and  drank  raspberry  shrub — some  way  it 
was  all  different.  Wednesday,  they  were 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Hayward.  Now 
what  was  there  in  the  picture  of  the  three 
of  them  in  the  stalls  to  call  up  a  memory 
of  her  old  swing?  Yet  there  it  w^as:  the 
great  white-pillared  brick-floored  porch, 
the  sw^ift  flight  between  the  rain-w^ater  hogs- 
head and  the  rafters.  On  the  one  side,  the 
old-fashioned  settee  where  mother  some- 
times helped  Sophie  with  the  currants  or 
peas — it  seemed  always  currants  and  peas 
— if  dinner  pressed.  It  had  a  ruffled  calico 
cushion,  the  settee,  faded  green  with  a 
white  pin-spot.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Virginia  creeper  hung  in  long  trails,  half 
screening  the  well,  into  which  a  little  girl 
with  a  safe-guarding  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
might  gaze  miles  and  miles  to  see  the 
one  spark  of  light  that  showed  the  black 
water. 

She  was  staring  full  at  the  cabinet  of  rare 
china  that  she  had  collected — Lowestoft, 
Crown  Derby,  Chelsea,  Bristol,  Worcester 
— when  the  magic  was  wrought.  She  had 
thought  the  cupboard  Sheraton,  but  it  grew 
palpably  into  an  old  yellow  thing  of  no 
style  at  all,  possibly  made  by  a  village  car- 
penter; and  within,  high  up  were  mother's 
best  glass  and  choicest  preserves:  towards 
the  middle,  father's  nightcap  (gingerbread 
and  lemons  and  sugar,  the  boiling  water 


to  be  added  from  the  kettle  on  the  hob); 
and  here  too  was  a  basket  dish  always  full 
of  a})ples,  mother's  work-box,  and  carefully 
piled  back  numbers  of  magazines  (the 
something  Depository  ?  Repository^  was 
that  it?),  and  on  the  bottom  shelf  were 
Kathie's  toys.  .  .  . 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  crossed  the 
room  to  touch  the  piece  of  Sheraton  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  real,  and  yet  some- 
how through  a.  thin  veil  of  old  white  panel- 
ling and  mezzotints  and  Sheffield  candle- 
sticks, she  seemed  to  see  her  father's  brick 
house  with  its  mahogany  furniture  and 
oval  portraits  in  gilt  frames;  even  more, 
she  seemed  to  feel  the  breath  of  one  special 
day,  when  she  lay  under  the  bush  of  the 
ruddy  flowering  quince  and  sang  to  a  lady- 
bird among  the  tall  grass-blades.  .  .    . 

Her  aunt  came  in  presently  and  found 
her  absorbed  in  Papillons. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  For  days  and  weeks  after  Jerry's 
(how  else  could  one  think  of  the  boy?) 
visit,  everything  in  Katherine's  daily  ex- 
perience associated  itself  with  some  other 
thing  in  that  early  life  of  hers  that  had  so 
utterly  vanished.  If  she  visited  a  friend's 
garden:  "Balsams?  We  used  to  have 
them  at  home.  It's  years  since  I  have  seen 
any.  We  always  called  them  lady-slippers. 
It  was  the  wrong  name,  I  know.  .  .  .  Yes, 
exquisite,  but  I  almost  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  cabbage-roses.  .  .  .  There  w^as  a 
small  red  bud  that  we  called  shrub — just 
that — almost  the  first  thing  in  the  spring. 
Father  always  sent  me  some  in  letters  if  I 
happened  to  be  away  from  home.  .  .  . 

The  curious  thing  was  that  the  most  ab- 
surdly diverse  topics  led  to  the  same  think- 
ing. Tiger-shooting  in  India  aroused  the 
memory  of  an  old  buffalo-robe  in  her 
father's  office;  deaths  from  sunstroke  re- 
minded her  of  the  spring-house  at  home 
where  all  things  were  kept  cool  in  running 
water;  the  Crusades  suggested  a  chromo 
in  her  bedroom  at  home. 

She  did  not  consciously  extend  the  com- 
parison to  the  two  men,  perhaps  because 
Hayward  required  her  attention  so  com- 
pletely that  he  left  no  room  for  thought  of 
any  other.  Through  the  summer,  he  ap- 
proached the  crisis  in  his  affections,  until 
in  October  he  had  the  desired  assurance 
from  Katherine's  lips;  but  when  he  asked 
further   confirmation   of   her   aft'ectionate 
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opinion,  she  was  distressed:  "Oh  please 
wait — wait  till " 

She  set  no  limit;  hut  on  the  next  occasion, 
when  he  brought  his  irreproachable  ring, 
he  had  his  reward.  Shortly  after  Katherine 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  rather  grimly: 
"  Lady  Hay  ward,  nee  Brodie  of  Centre- 
ville,  U.S.A.  I'm  ashamed  of  you!  I 
can't  think  why  on  earth  you  did  it,  ex- 
cept—  Well,  it  was  time;  and  you  have 
been  so  long  away  that  I  wonder ?  " 

There  came  a  Sunday  when  she  had 
genuinely  a  headache  and  sent  Hayward 
with  her  aunt  to  evening  service  at  the 
Abbey. 

It  was  no  collusion  on  her  part  that  made 
the  one  servant  deaf  while  the  other  was 
out;  but  Jerry  Fetterling,  in  the  rain, 
thanked  his  good  luck  when  she  herself 
opened  the  street  door  to  him.  All  at  once 
Hayward's  flowers  in  the  drawing-room 
smelled  sickly;  she  had  a  longing  to  dump 
them  into  the  street,  in  his  returning  path. 

They  talked  a  little  of  his  trip,  but  he  was 
not  expansive;  and  she  scarcely  listened, 
being  absorbed  in  wondering  why  she  per- 
sistently held  her  left  hand  concealed. 

''Since  you  were  here,"  she  said  abruptly, 
"I  have  been  thinking  much  of — of  Centre- 
ville." 

"Ah?"  said  he,  with  the  intonation  al- 
most of  a  physician.     "  Is  it  calling?" 

For  answer  she  closed  her  eyes,  clasped 
her  hands,  covering  the  left,  and  broke  into 
a  rapture  of  memory  that  left  scarcely  a 
stone  untouched  in  that  ugly  little  iron- 
smelting  town  among  the  hills  of  Ohio. 

He  waited  until  she  was  breathless  and 
paused  for  comment;  and  waited  still,  until 
she  asked,  "Well,  have  you  nothing  to 
say  ?  " 

He  rose  and  stood  before  her  on  the 
hearth,  the  color  wavering  in  his  brown 
face:  "Yes — only  two  words.  Come 
home." 

"Ah,"  said  she  with  her  pretty  artificial 


smile;  but  it  ended  in  a  sob  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  arm :  "  O  Jerrv,  I  am  home- 
sick!" 

He  touched  her  shoulder  with  a  trembling 
hand:   "Jerry — you  said  Jerry?" 

Then  she  resumed  her  self  control: 
"That  was  nothing — it's  gone  now.  And 
you  see  I  must  stay  here  because — because 
I've — taken  root.  ..." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  without  intention  that 
she  clasped  her  hands  so  that  he  saw  the 
sparkle  of  the  ring.  "Yes,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "that  looks  like  a  root.  I  must  be 
going." 

She  gazed  up  at  him  with  a  curious 
piteous  dependence:  "But,  you  see  there  is 
nothing.  .  .  .  What  can  I  do?" 

Then  the  fibre  of  the  man  came  out 
clearly:  "You  must  obey  the  stronger  cry. 
Love  here — home  there." 

They  were  still  looking  at  each  other  in 
some  strange  hypnotized  fashion  when  the 
church-goers  were  upon  them. 

Katherine  rose  to  meet  them,  twirling 
her  ring  between  her  two  hands,  with  an 
expression  that  neither  her  aunt  nor  Hay- 
ward  had  ever  seen  before. 

"My  dear,"  began  the  older  woman  be- 
fore she  saw  Jerry,  "we  were  speaking  of 
the  honeymoon.  ..." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Katherine  deliber- 
ately, "that  there  won't  be  a  honeymoon. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  too  homesick  to  stay  here 
any  longer.  .  .  .  and  I  think  I'm  going 
back  by  the  next  boat — no,  Jerry  not  yours 
— And  I  don't  mind  losing  your  money, 
Aunt  Nina,  if  only  I've  got  enough  of  my 
own  to  live  in  the  old  house  again.  I'm — 
I'm  going  home  to — my  own  people — the 
living  and  the  dead — and — Jerry,  you  ex- 
plain. ..." 

She  broke  away  from  the  amazed  trio; 
and  left  Fetterling  to  play  champion,  with 
such  hope  for  the  future  as  he  might  derive 
from  the  situation,  of  that  madness  of  hers, 
which  he  had  called  the  cry  of  the  soil. 
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gjHE  in-sweep  of  the  outside 
world  was  broadening  its 
current  now.  The  improve- 
ment company  had  been 
formed  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  town.  A  safe 
was  put  in  the  back  part  of  a  furniture 
store  behind  a  wooden  partition  and  a 
bank  was  started.  Up  through  the  Gap 
and  toward  Kentucky  more  entries  were 
driven  into  the  coal,  and  on  the  Virginia 
side  were  signs  of  stripping  for  iron  ore. 
A  furnace  was  coming  in  just  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  could  bring  it  in,  and  the  railroad 
was  pushing  ahead  with  genuine  vigor. 
Speculators  were  trooping  in  and  the  town 
had  been  divided  off  into  lots — a  few  of 
which  had  already  changed  hands.  One 
agent  brought  in  a  big  steel  safe  and  a  tent 
and  was  buying  coal  lands  right  and  left. 
More  young  men  drifted  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  A  tent-hotel  was  put  at 
the  foot  of  Imboden  Hill,  and  of  nights 
there  were  under  it  much  poker  and  song. 
The  lilt  of  a  definite  optimism  was  in  every 
man's  step  and  the  light  of  hope  in  every 
man's  eye. 

And  the  Guard  went  to  its  work  in 
earnest.  Every  man  now  had  his  Win- 
chester, his  revolver,  his  billy  and  his 
whistle.  Drilling  and  target-shooting  be- 
came a  daily  practice.  Bob,  who  had  been 
a  year  in  a  military  school,  was  drill- 
master  for  the  recruits,  and  very  gravely  he 
performed  his  duties  and  put  them  through 
the  skirmishers'  drill — advancing  in  rushes, 
throwing  themselves  in  the  new  grass,  and 
very  gravely  he  commended  one  enthusiast 
— none  other  than  the  Hon.  Samuel  Budd 
— who,  rather  than  lose  his  position  in  line, 
threw  himself  into  a  pool  of  water:  all  to 
the  surprise,  scorn  and  anger  of  the  moun- 
tain onlookers,  who  dwelled  about  the 
town.  Many  were  the  comments  the  mem- 
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bers  of  Guard  heard  from  them,  even  while 
they  were  at  drill. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  one  o'  them  fellers  hit 
me  with  one  of  them  locust  posts." 

"Huh!  I  could  take  two  good  men  an' 
run  the  whole  batch  out  o'  the  county." 

''Look  at  them  dudes  and  furriners. 
They  come  into  our  country  and  air  tryin' 
to  larn  us  how  to  run  it." 

"Our  boys  air  only  tryin'  to  have  their 
little  fun.  They  don't  mean  nothin',  but 
someday  some  fool  young  guard'U  hurt 
somebody  and  then  thar'll  he  hell  to  pay." 

Hale  could  not  help  feeling  considerable 
sympathy  for  their  point  of  view — particu- 
larly when  he  saw  the  mountaineers  watch- 
ing the  Guard  at  target-practice — each  vol- 
unteer policeman  with  his  back  to  the  target, 
and  at  the  word  of  command  wheeling  and 
firing  six  shots  in  rapid  succession — and  he 
did  not  wonder  at  their  snorts  of  scorn  at 
such  bad  shooting  and  their  open  anger 
that  the  Guard  was  practising  for  them. 
But  sometimes  he  got  an  unexpected  re- 
cruit. One  bully,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  brickyard  trouble,  after 
watching  a  drill  went  up  to  him  with  a 
grin: 

"Hell,"  he  said  cheerily,  "I  believe  you 
fellers  air  goin'  to  have  more  fun  than  we 
air,  an'  danged  if  I  don't  jine,  if  you'll  let 
me." 

"Sure,"  said  Hale.  And  others,  who 
might  have  been  bad  men,  became  mem- 
bers and,  thus  getting  a  vent  for  their  ener- 
gies, were  as  enthusiastic  for  the  law  as  they 
might  have  been  against  it. 

Of  course,  the  antagonistic  element  in 
the  town  lost  no  opportunity  to  plague  and 
harass  the  Guard,  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  "blind  tigers,"  mischief  was  natural- 
ly concentrated  in  the  high-license  saloons 
— particularly  in  the  one  run  by  Jack 
Woods,  whose  local  power  for  evil  and 
cackling  laugh  seemed  to  mean  nothing 
else  than  close  personal  communion  with 
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old  Nick  liinist'lf.  Passing  the  door  of 
his  saloon  one  day,  -Bob  saw  one  of  Jack's 
customers  trying  to  play  ])()ol  with  a 
Winchester  in  one  hand  and  an  o])en  knife 
l)etwecn  his  teeth,  and  the  boy  ste})])ed  in 
and  halted.  The  man  had  no  weaj)on  con- 
cealed and  was  making  no  disturbance,  and 
liob  did  not  know  whether  or  not  he  had 
the  legal  right  to  arrest  him,  so  he  turned, 
and,  while  he  was  standing  in  the  door, 
Jack  winked  at  his  customer,  who,  with  a 
grin,  put  the  back  of  his  knife-blade  be- 
tween Hob's  shoulders  and,  pushing,  closed 
it.  The  boy  looked  over  his  shoulder 
without  moving  a  muscle,  but  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Budd,  who  came  in  at  that  moment , 
pinioned  the  fellow's  arms  from  behind  and 
Bob  took  his  weapon  away. 

"Hell,"  said  the  mountaineer,  "I  didn't 
aim  to  hurt  the  little  feller.  I  jes'  wanted 
to  see  if  I  could  skeer  him." 

"Well,  brother,  'tis  scarce  a  merry  jest," 
quoth  the  Hon.  Sam,  and  he  looked  sharply 
at  Jack  through  his  big  spectacles  as  the 
two  led  the  man  off  to  the  calaboose:  for 
he  suspected  that  the  saloon-keeper  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trick.  Jack's  time 
came  only  the  next  day.  He  had  regarded 
it  as  the  limit  of  indignity  when  an  ordi- 
nance was  up  that  nobody  should  blow  a 
whistle  except  a  member  of  the  Guard,  and 
it  was  great  fun  for  him  to  have  some 
drunken  customer  blow  a  whistle  and  then 
stand  in  his  door  and  laugh  at  the  police- 
men running  in  from  all  directions.  That 
day  Jack  tried  the  whistle  himself  and  Hale 
ran  down. 

"Who  did  that?"  he  asked.  Jack  felt 
bold  that  morning. 

"I  blowed  it." 

Hale  thought  for  a  moment.  The  ordi- 
nance against  blowing  a  w^histle  had  not 
been  passed,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that, 
under  the  circumstances.  Jack's  blowing 
W'as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  since  the  Guard 
had^adopted  that  signal.     So  he  said: 

"You  mustn't  do  that  again." 

Jack  had  doubtless  been  going  through 
precisely  the  same  mental  process,  and,  on 
the  nice  legal  point  involved,  he  seemed  to 
differ. 

"I'll  blow  it  when  I  damn  please,"  he 
said. 

"Blow  it  again  and  I'll  arrest  you,"  said 
Hale. 

Jack  blew.     He  had  his  right  shoulder 


against  the  corner  of  his  door  at  the  time, 
and,  when  he  raised  the  whistle  to  his  lips, 
Hale  drew  and  covered  him  before  he  could 
make  another  move.  Woods  backed  slowly 
into  his  saloon  to  get  behind  his  counter. 
Hale  saw  his  purpose,  and  he  closed  in, 
taking  great  risk,  as  he  always  did,  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  and  there  was  a  struggle.  Jack 
managed  to  get  his  pistol  out,  but  Hale 
caught  him  by  the  wrist  and  held  the  weap- 
on away  so  that  it  was  harmless  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned;  but  a  crowd  was  gather- 
ing at  the  door  toward  which  the  saloon- 
keeper's pistol  was  pointed,  and  he  feared 
that  somebody  out  there  might  be  shot;  so 
he  called  out: 

"Drop  that  pistolJ" 

The  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  Hale 
raised  his  right  hand  high  above  Jack's 
head  and  dropped  the  butt  of  his  w^eapon  on 
Jack's  skull — hard.  Jack's  head  dropped 
back  between  his  shoulders,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  pistol  clicked  on  the  floor. 
Hale  knew  how  serious  a  thing  a  blow  was 
in  that  part  of  the  w^orld,  and  what  excite- 
ment it  w^ould  create,  and  he  was  uneasy  at 
Jack's  trial,  for  fear  that  the  saloon-keeper's 
friends  would  take  the  matter  up;  but  they 
didn't,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody. 
Jack  quietly  paid  his  fine,  and  thereafter 
the  Guard  had  little  active  trouble  from 
the  tow^n  itself,  for  it  w^as  quite  plain  there, 
at  least,  that  the  Guard  meant  business. 

Across  Black  Mountain  old  Dave  Tolli- 
ver  and  old  Buck  Falin  had  got  well  of 
their  w^ounds  by  this  time,  and  though  each 
swore  to  have  vengeance  against  the  other 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  a  Win- 
chester, both  factions  seemed  w^aiting  for 
that  time  to  come.  Moreover,  the  Falins, 
because  of  a  rumor  that  Bad  Rufe  Tolliver 
might  come  back,  and  because  of  Devil 
Judd's  anger  at  their  attempt  to  capture 
young  Dave,  grew  wary  and  rather  pacifi- 
catory: and  so,  beyond  a  little  quarrelling, 
a  little  threatening  and  the  exchange  of  a 
harmless  shot  or  two,  sometimes  in  banter, 
sometimes  in  earnest,  nothing  had  been 
done.  Sternly,  however,  though  the  Falins 
did  not  know  the  fact.  Devil  Judd  con- 
tinued to  hold  aloof  in  spite  of  the  plead- 
ings of  young  Dave,  and  so  confident  was 
the  old  man  in  the  balance  of  power  that 
lay  wath  him  that  he  sent  June  word  that 
he  was  coming  to  take  her  home.  And,  in 
truth,  with  Hale  going  away  again  on  a 
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business  trip  and  Bob,  too,  gone  back  home 
to  the  Bluegrass,  and  school  closed,  the 
little  girl  was  glad  to  go,  and  she  waited  for 
her  father's  coming  eagerly.  INIiss  Anne 
was  still  there,  to  be  sure,  and  if  she,  too, 
had  gone,  June  would  have  been  more  con- 
tent. The  quiet  smile  of  that  astute  young 
woman  had  told  Hale  plainly,  and  some- 
what to  his  embarrassment,  that  she  knew 
something  had  happened  between  the  two, 
but  that  smile  she  never  gave  to  June.  In- 
deed, she  never  encountered  aught  else  than 
the  same  silent  searching  gaze  froi)i  the 
strangely  mature  little  creature's  eyes,  and 
when  those  eyes  met  the  te^icher's,  always 
June's  hand  would  wander  unconsciously 
to  the  little  cross  at  her  throat  as  though  to 
invoke  its  aid  against  anything  that  could 
come  between  her  and  its  giver. 

The  purple  rhododendrons  on  Bee  Rock 
had  come  and  gone  and  the  pink-flecked 
laurels  were  in  bloom  when  June  fared 
forth  one  sunny  morning  of  her  own  birth- 
month  behind  old  Judd  Tolliver — home. 
Back  up  through  the  wild  Gap  they  rode 
in  silence,  past  Bee  Rock,  out  of  the  chasm 
and  up  the  little  valley  toward  the  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  into  which  the 
father's  old  sorrel  nag,  with  a  switch  of  her 
sunburnt  tail,  turned  leftward.  June  leaned 
forward  a  little,  and  there  was  the  crest  of 
the  big  tree  motionless  in  the  blue  high 
above,  and  sheltered  by  one  big  white 
cloud.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the 
pine  since  she  had  first  left  it,  and  little  trem- 
blings w^ent  through  her  from  her  bare  feet 
to  her  bonneted  head.  Thus  was  she  un- 
clad, for  Hale  had  told  her  that,  to  avoid 
criticism,  she  must  go  home  clothed  just 
as  she  was  when  she  left  Lonesome  Cove. 
She  did  not  quite  understand  that,  and  she 
carried  her  new  clothes  in  a  bundle  in  her 
lap,  but  she  took  Hale's  word  unquestioned. 
So  she  wore  her  crimson  homespun  and 
her  bonnet,  with  her  bronze-gold  hair 
gathered  under  it  in  the  same  old  Psyche 
knot.  She  must  wear  her  shoes,  she  told 
Hale,  until  she  got  out  of  town,  else  some- 
one might  see  her,  but  Hale  had  said  she 
would  be  leaving  too  early  for  that:  and 
so  she  had  gone  from  the  Gap  as  she  had 
come  into  it,  with  unmittened  hands  and 
bare  feet.  The  soft  wind  was  very  good 
to  those  dangling  feet,  and  she  itched  to 
have  them  on  the  green  grass  or  in  the 
cool  waters  through  which  the  old  horse 


splaslied.  Yes,  she  was  going  liome  again, 
the  same  June  as  far  as  mountain  eyes 
could  see,  though  she  had  grown  percej)ti- 
bly,  and  her  little  face  had  blossomed  from 
her  heart  almost  into  a  woman's,  but  she 
knew  that  while  her  clothes  were  the  same, 
they  covered  quite  another  girl.  Time 
wings  sk)\vly  for  the  young,  and  when  the 
sensations  are  many  and  the  experiences 
are  new,  slowly  even  for  all — and  thus  there 
was  a  double  reason  why  it  seemed  an  age 
to  June  since  her  eyes  had  last  rested  on 
the  big  Pine. 

Here  was  the  ])lace  where  Hale  had  })ut 
his  big  black  horse  into  a  dead  run,  and  as 
vivid  a  thrill  of  it  came  back  to  her  now 
as  had  been  the  thrill  of  the  race.  Then 
they  began  to  climb  laboriously  up  the  rocky 
creek — the  water  singing  a  joyous  welcome 
to  her  along  the  path,  ferns  and  flowers 
nodding  to  her  from  dead  leaves  and  rich 
mould  and  peeping  at  her  from  <:revices 
between  the  rocks  on  the  creek-banks  as 
high  up  as  the  level  of  her  eyes — up  under 
bending  branches  full-leafed,  with  the 
warm  sunshine  darting  down  through  them 
upon  her  as  she  passed,  and  making  a  play- 
fellow of  her  sunny  hair.  Here  was  the 
place  where  she  had  got  angry  with  Hale, 
had  slid  from  his  horse  and  stormed  with 
tears.  What  a  little  fool  she  had  been 
when  Hale  had  meant  only  to  be  kind! 
He  was  never  anything  but  kind — Jack 
was — dear,  dear  Jack!  That  wouldn't 
happen  710  more,  she  thought,  and  straight- 
way she  corrected  that  thought. 

"It  won't  happen  any  more,"  she  said 
aloud. 

"Whut'd  you  say,  June?" 

The  old  man  lifted  his  bushy  beard  from 
his  chest  and  turned  his  head. 

"Nothin',  dad,"  she  said,  and  old  Judd, 
himself  in  a  deep  study,  dropped  back  into 
it  again.  How  often  she  had  said  that  to 
herself — that  it  would  happen  no  more — 
she  had  stopped  saying  it  to  Hale,  because 
he  laughed  and  forgave  her,  and  seemed  to 
love  her  mood,  whether  she  cried  from  joy 
or  anger — and  yet  she  kept  on  doing  both 
just  the  same. 

Several  times  Devil  Judd  stopped  to  let 
his  horse  rest,  and  each  time,  of  course,  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains  stretched 
downward  in  longer  sweeps  of  summer 
green,  and  across  the  widening  valley  the 
tops   of   the   mountains   beyond   dropped 
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nearer  to  the  straight  level  of  her  eyes, 
while  beyond  them  vaster  blue  bulks  be- 
came visible  and  ran  on  and  on,  as  they 
always  seemed,  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  world.  lATn  out  there^  Hale  had  told 
her,  she  would  go  some  day.  The  last 
curving  up-sweep  came  finally,  and  there 
stood  the  big  Pine,  majestic,  unchanged, 
and  murmuring  in  the  wind  like  the  under- 
tone of  a  far-off  sea.  As  they  passed  the 
base  of  it,  she  reached  out  her  hand  and 
let  the  tips  of  her  fingers  brush  caressingly 
across  its  trunk,  turned  quickly  for  a  last 
look  at  the  sunlit  valley  and  the  hills  of 
the  outer  world  and  then  the  two  passed 
into  a  green  gloom  of  shadow  and  thick 
leaves  that  shut  her  heart  in  as  suddenly 
as  though  some  human  hand  had  clutched 
it.  She  was  going  home — to  see  Bub  and 
Loretta  and  Uncle  Billy  and  ^'old  Hon" 
and  her  step-mother  and  Dave,  and  yet  she 
felt  vaguely  troubled.  The  valley  on  the 
other  side  was  in  dazzling  .sunshine — she 
had  seen  that.  The  sun  must  still  be  shin- 
ing over  there — it  must  be  shining  above 
her  over  here,  for  here  and  there  shot  a 
sunbeam  message  from  that  outer  world 
down  through  the  leaves,  and  yet  it  seemed 
that  black  night  had  suddenly  fallen  about 
her,  and  helplessly  she  wondered  about  it 
all,  with  her  hands  gripped  tight  and  her 
eyes  wide.  But  the  mood  was  gone  when 
they  emerged  at  the  ''deadening"  on  the 
last  spur  and  she  saw  Lonesome  Cove  and 
the  roof  of  her  little  home  peacefully  asleep 
in  the  same  sun  that  shone  on  the  valley 
over  the  mountain.  Color  came  to  her 
face  and  her  heart  beat  faster.  At  the  foot 
of  the  spur  the  road  had  been  widened  and 
showed  signs  of  heavy  hauling.  There  was 
sawdust  in  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and,  from 
coal-dust  the  water  was  black.  The  ring 
of  axes  and  the  shouts  of  ox-drivers  came 
from  the  mountain  side.  Up  the  creek 
above  her  father's  cabin  three  or  four 
houses  were  being  built  of  fresh  boards, 
and  there  in  front  of  her  was  a  new  store. 
To  a  fence  one  side  of  it,  two  horses  were 
hitched  and  on  one  horse  was  a  side- 
saddle. Before  the  door  stood  the  Red 
Fox  and  Uncle  Billy,  the  miller,  who  peered 
at  her  for  a  moment  through  his  big  specta- 
cles and  gave  her  a  wondering  shout  of 
welcome  that  brought  her  cousin  Loretta 
to  the  door  where  she  stopped  a  moment, 
anchored  with  surprise.    Over  her  shoulder 


peered  her  cousin  Dave,  and  June  saw  his 
face  darken  while  she  looked. 

''Why,  Honey,"  said  the  old  miller, 
"  have  ye  really  come  home  agin  ?  "  While 
Loretta  simply  said: 

"My  Lord!"  and  came  out  and  stood 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips  looking  at  June. 

"Why,  ye  ain't  a  bit  changed!  I 
knowed  ye  wasn't  goin'  to  put  on  no  airs 
like  Dave  thar  said" — she  turned  on  Dave, 
who,  with  a  surly  shrug,  wheeled  and  went 
back  into  the  store.  Uncle  Billy  was  going 
home. 

"  Come  down  to  see  us  right  away  now," 
he  called  back.  "Ole  Hon's  might  nigh 
crazy  to  git  her  eyes  on  ye." 

"All  right.  Uncle  Billy,"  said  June, 
"early  ter-morrer."  The  Red  Fox  did  not 
open  his  lips,  but  his  pale  eyes  searched  the 
girl  from  head  to  foot. 

"Git  down,  June,"  said  Loretta,  "and 
ril  walk  up  to  the  house  with  ye." 

June  slid  down.  Devil  Judd  started  the 
old  horse,  and  as  the  two  girls,  with  their 
arms  about  each  other's  waists,  followed, 
the  wolfish  side  of  the  Red  Fox's  face  lifted 
in  an  ironical  snarl.  Bub  w^as  standing  at 
the  gate,  and  when  he  saw  his  father  riding 
home  alone,  his  wistful  eyes  filled  and  his 
cry  of  disappointment  brought  the  step- 
mother to  the  door. 

"Whar's  June?"  he  cried,  and  June 
heard  him,  and  loosening  herself  from 
Loretta,  she  ran  round  the  horse  and  had 
Bub  in  her  arms.  Then  she  looked  up 
into  the  eyes  of  her  step-mother.  The  old 
woman's  face  looked  kind — so  kind  that 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  June  did  what 
her  father  could  never  get  her  to  do:  she 
called  her  "Mammy,"  and  then  she  gave 
that  old  woman  the  surprise  of  her  life — 
she  kissed  her.  Right  away  she  must  see 
everything,  and  Bub,  in  ecstasy,  wanted  to 
pilot  her  around  to  see  the  new  calf  and 
the  new  pigs  and  the  new  chickens,  but 
dumbly  June  looked  to  a  miracle  that  had 
come  to  pass  to  the  left  of  the  cabin — a 
flower-garden,  the  like  of  which  she  had 
seen  only  in  her  dreams. 

xvn 

Twice  her  lips  opened  soundlessly  and, 
dazed,  she  could  only  point  dumbly.  The 
old  step-mother  laughed: 

"  Jack  Hale  done  that.     He  pestered  yo' 
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pap  to  let  him  do  it  fer  ye,  an'  anything  Jack 
Hale  wants  from  yo'  pap,  he  gits.  I 
thought  hit  was  plum'  foolishness,  but  he's 
got  things  to  eat  planted  thar,  too,  an'  I 
declar  hit's  right  purty." 

That  wonderful  garden  I  June  started 
for  it  on  a  run.  There  was  a  broad  grass- 
walk  down  through  the  middle  of  it  and 
there  were  narrow  grass-walks  running 
sidewise,  just  as  they  did  in  the  gardens 
which  Hale  told  her  he  had  seen  in  the 
outer  world.  The  flowers  were  planted  in 
raised  beds,  and  all  the  ones  that  she  had 
learned  to  know  and  love  at  the  Gap  were 
there,  and  many  more  besides.  The  holly- 
hocks, bachelor's  buttons  and  mangolds  she 
had  known  all  her  life.  The  lilacs,  touch-me- 
nots,  tulips  and  narcissus  she  had  learned 
to  know  in  gardens  at  the  Gap.  Two  rose- 
bushes were  in  bloom,  and  there  were 
strange  grasses  and  plants  and  flowers  that 
Jack  would  tell  her  about  when  he  came. 
One  side  was  sentinelled  by  sun- flowers 
and  another  side  by  transplanted  laurel  and 
rhododendron  shrubs;  and  hidden  in  the 
plant-and- flower-bordered  squares  were 
the  vegetables  that  won  her  step-mother's 
tolerance  of  Hale's  plan.  Through  and 
through  June  walked,  her  dark  eyes  flash- 
ing joyously  here  and  there  when  they  were 
not  a  little  dimmed  with  tears,  with  Loretta 
following  her,  unsympathetic  in  apprecia- 
tion, wondering  that  June  should  be  mak- 
ing such  a  fuss  about"  a  lot  of  flowers,  but 
envious  withal  when  she  half  guessed  the 
reason;  and  impatient  Bub  eager  to  show 
her  other  births  and  changes.  And,  over 
and  over  all  the  while,  June  was  whispering 
to  herself: 

''My  garden — my  garden!" 

When  she  came  back  to  the  porch,  after 
a  tour  through  all  that  was  new  or  had 
changed,  Dave  had  brought  his  horse  and 
Loretta's  to  the  gate.  No,  he  wouldn't 
come  in  and  " rest  a  spell" — "  they  must  be 
gittin'  along  home,"  he  said  shortly.  But 
old  Judd  Tolliver  insisted  that  he  should 
stay  to  dinner,  and  Dave  tied  the  horses 
to  the  fence  and  walked  to  the  porch,  not 
lifting  his  eyes  to  June.  Straightway  the 
girl  went  into  the  house  to  help  her  step- 
mother with  dinner,  but  the  old  woman 
told  her  she  "reckoned  she  needn't  start  in 
yit" — adding  in  the  querulous  tone  June 
knew  so  weU: 

''  I've  been  mighty  po'ly,  an'  thar'll  be  a 


mighty  lot  fer  you  to  do  now."  So  with 
this  direful  prophecy  in  her  ears  the  girl 
hesitated.  The  old  woman  looked  at  her 
closely. 

"Ye  ain't  a  bit  changed,"  she  said. 

They  were  the  words  Loretta  had  used, 
and  in  the  voice  of  each  was  the  same 
strange  tone  of  disappointment.  June 
wondered:  were  they  sorry  she  had  not 
come  back  putting  on  airs  and  fussed  up 
with  ribbons  and  feathers  that  they  might 
hear  her  picked  to  pieces  and  perhaps  do 
some  of  the  picking  themselves?  Not 
Loretta,  surely — but  the  old  step-mother! 
June  left  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  just 
inside  the  door.  The  Red  Fox  and  two 
other  men  had  sauntered  up  from  the  store 
and  all  were  listening  to  his  quavering 
chat : 

"I  seed  a  vision  last  night,  and  thar's 
trouble  a-coming  in  these  mountains.  The 
Lord  told  me  so  straight  from  the  clouds. 
These  railroads  and  coal-mines  is  a-goin' 
to  raise  taxes,  so  that  a  pore  man'll  have 
to  sell  his  hogs  and  his  corn  to  pay  'em  an' 
have  nothin'  left  to  keep  him  from  starvin' 
to  death.  Them  police-fellers  over  thar  at 
the  Gap  is  a-stirrin'  up  strife  and  a-runnin' 
things  over  thar  as  though  the  earth  was 
made  fer  'em,  an'  the  citizens  ain't  goin'  to 
stand  it.  An'  this  war's  a-comin'  on  an' 
thar'll  be  shootin'  an'  killin'  over  thar  an' 
over  hyeh.  I  seed  all  this  devflment  in  a 
vision  last  night,  as  shore  as  I'm  settin' 
hyeh." 

Old  Judd  grunted,  shifted  his  huge 
shoulders,  parted  his  moustache  and  beard 
with  two  fingers  and  spat  through  them. 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  didn't  see  no  devil- 
ment. Red,  that  you  won't  take  a  hand  in, 
if  it  comes." 

The  other  men  laughed,  but  the  Red 
Fox  looked  meek  and  lowly. 

"I'm  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  He  says 
do  this,  an'  I  does  it  the  best  I  know  how. 
I  goes  about  a-preachin'  the  w^ord  in  the 
wilderness  an'  a-healin'  the  sick  with 
soothin'  yarbs  and  sech." 

"An'  a-makin'  compacts  with  the  devil," 
said  old  Judd  shortly,  "when  the  eye  of 
man  is  a-lookin'  t'other  way."  The  left 
side  of  the  Red  Fox's  face  twitched  into  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  snarl,  but,  shaking  his 
head,  he  kept  still. 

"Well,"  said  Sam  Barth,  who  was  thin 
and  long  and  sandy,  "I  don't  keer  what 
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them  fellers  do  on  t'other  side  o'  the  moun- 
tain, but  what  iiir  thev  a-comin'  over  here 
fer?" 

Old  Judd  spoke  again. 

"To  give  you  a  job,  if  you  wasn't  too 
durned  lazy  to  work." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  man,  who  was 
dark,  swarthy  and  whose  black  eye-])rows 
met  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose — "and 
that  damned  Hale,  who's  a-tearin'  up  Hell- 
fire  here  in  the  cove."  The  old  man  Hfted 
his  eyes.  Young  Dave's  face  wore  a  sud- 
den malignant  sympathy  which  made  June 
clench  her  hands  a  little  more  tightly. 

"What  about  him?  You  must  have 
been  over  to  the  Gap  lately — like  Dave 
thar — did  you  git  board  in  the  calaboose?" 
It  was  a  random  thrust,  but  it  was  accurate 
and  it  went  home,  and  there  was  silence  for 
a  while.     Presently  old  Judd  went  on. 

"Taxes  hain't  goin'  to  be  raised,  and  if 
they  are,  folks  will  be  better  able  to  pay 
'em.  Them  police-fellers  at  the  Gap  don't 
bother  nobody  if  he  behaves  himself.  This 
war  will  start  when  it  does  start,  an'  as  for 
Hale,  he's  as  square  an'  clever  a  feller  as 
I've  ever  seed.  His  word  is  just  as  good  as 
his  bond.  I'm  a-goin'  to  sell  him  this  land. 
It'll  be  his'n,  an'  he  can  do  what  he  wants  to 
with  it.  I'm  his  friend,  and  I'm  goin'  to  stay 
his  friend  as  long  as  he  goes  on  as  he's  goin' 
now,  an'  I'm  not  goin'  to  see  him  bothered 
as  long  as  he  tends  to  his  own  business." 

The  words  fell  slowly  and  the  w^eight  of 
them  rested  heavily  on  all  except  on  June. 
Her  fingers  loosened  and  she  smiled. 

The  Red  Fox  rose,  shaking  his  head. 

"All  right,  Judd  Tolliver,"  he  said 
warningly. 

"Come  in  and  git  something  to  eat.  Red." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  gittin'  along"— 
and  he  went,  still  shaking  his  head. 

The  table  was  covered  with  an  oil-cloth 
spotted  with  drippings  from  a  candle.  The 
plates  and  cups  w^ere  thick  and  the  spoons 
were  of  pewter.  The  bread  was  soggy  and 
the  bacon  was  thick  and  floating  in  grease. 
The  men  ate  and  the  women  served,  as  in 
ancient  days.  They  gobbled  their  food 
like  wolves,  and  when  they  drank  their 
coffee,  the  noise  they  made  was  painful  to 
June's  ears.  There  were  no  napkins  and 
when  her  father  pushed  his  chair  back,  he 
wiped  his  dripping  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  sleeve.  And  Loretta  and  the  step- 
mother— they,  too,  ate  with  the  knives  and 


used  their  fingers.  Poor  June  quivered 
with  a  vague  newborn  disgust.  Ah,  had  she 
not  changed — in  ways  they  could  not  see! 

June  helped  clear  away  the  dishes — the 
old  woman  did  not  object  to  that — listening 
to  the  gossip  of  the  mountains — courtships, 
marriages,  births,  deaths,  the  growing 
hostility  in  the  feud,  the  random  killing  of 
this  man  or  that — Hale's  doings  in  Lone- 
some Cove. 

"He's  comin'  over  hyeh  agin  next 
Saturday,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Loretta  in  a  way  that  made 
June  turn  sharply  from  her  dishes  toward 
her.  She  knew  Hale  was  not  coming,  but 
she  said  nothing.  The  old  w^oman  was 
lighting  her  pipe. 

"Yes — you  better  be  over  hyeh  in  yo' 
best  bib  and  tucker." 

"Pshaw,"  said  Loretta,  but  June  saw 
two  bright  spots  come  into  her  pretty 
cheeks,  and  she  herself  burned  inwardly. 
The  old  w^oman  was  looking  at  her. 

"  'Pears  like  you  air  mighty  quiet,  June." 

"That's  so,"  said  Loretta,  looking  at 
her,  too. 

June,  still  silent,  turned  back  to  her 
dishes.  They  were  beginning  to  take 
notice  after  all,  for  the  girl  hardly  knew 
that  she  had  not  opened  her  lips. 

Once  only  Dave  spoke  to  her,  and  that 
was  when  Loretta  said  she  must  go.  June 
was  out  in  the  porch  looking  at  the  already 
beloved  garden,  and  hearing  his  step  she 
turned.  He  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
eyes.  She  saw  his  gaze  drop  to  the  fairy- 
stone  at  her  throat,  and  a  faint  sneer  ap- 
peared at  his  set  mouth — a  sneer  for  June's 
folly  and  what  he  thought  ^vas  uppishness 
in  "furriners"  like  Hale. 

"So  you  ain't  good  enough  fer  him  jest 
as  ye  air — air  ye?"  he  said  slowly.  He's 
got  to  make  ye  all  over  agin.  So's  you'll 
be  fitten  fer  him." 

Lie  turned  away  without  looking  to  see 
how  deep  his  barbed  shaft  went  and,  startled, 
June  flushed  to  her  hair.  In  a  few^  minutes 
they  were  gone — Dave  without  the  exchange 
of  another  word  with  June,  and  Loretta  with 
a  parting  cry  that  she  would  come  back  on 
Saturday.  The  old  man  went  to  the  cornfield 
high  above  the  cabin,  the  old  woman,  groan- 
ing with  pains  real  and  fancied,  lay  down  on 
a  creaking  bed,  and  June,wath  Dave's  wound 
rankhng,  went  out  with  Bub  to  see  the 
new  doings  in  Lonesome  Cove.     The  geese 
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cackled  before  her,  the  hog-fish  darted  Hke 
submarine  arrows  from  rock  to  rock  and 
the  willows  bent  in  the  same  wistful  way 
toward  their  shadows  in  the  little  stream, 
but  its  crystal  depths  were  there  no  longer 
— floating  saw-dust  whirled  in  eddies  on 
the  surface  and  the  water  was  black  as 
soot.  Here  and  there  the  white  belly  of  a 
fish  lay  upturned  to  the  sun,  for  the  cruel, 
deadly  work  of  civilization  had  already 
begun.  Farther  up  the  creek  was  a  buzzing 
monster  that,  creaking  and  snorting,  sent 
a  flashing  disc,  rimmed  with  sharp  teeth, 
biting  a  savage  way  through  a  log,  that 
screamed  with  pain  as  the  brutal  thing  tore 
through  its  vitals,  and  gave  up  its  life 
each  time  with  a  ghost-like  cry  of  agony. 
Farther  on  little  houses  were  being  built  of 
fresh  boards,  and  farther  on  the  water  of 
the  creek  got  blacker  still.  June  suddenly 
clutched  Bud's  arms.  Two  demons  had 
appeared  on  a  pile  of  fresh  dirt  above  them 
— sooty,  begrimed,  with  black  faces  and 
black  hands,  and  in  the  cap  of  each  was  a 
smoking  little  lamp. 

''Huh,"  said  Bub,  "that  ain't  nothin'! 
Hello,  Bill,"  he  called  bravely. 

"Hello,  Bub,"  answered  one  of  the  two 
demons,  and  both  stared  at  the  lovely  little 
apparition  who  was  staring  with  such  naive 
horror  at  them.  It  was  all  very  wonder- 
ful, though,  it  was  all  happening  in  Lone- 
some Cove,  but  Jack  Hale  was  doing  it  all 
and,  therefore,  it  was  all  right,  thought  June 
— no  matter  what  Dave  said.  Moreover 
the  ugly  spot  on  the  great,  beautiful  breast 
of  the  Mother  was  such  a  little  one  after  all 
and  June  had  no  idea  how  it  must  spread. 
Above  the  opening  for  the  mines  the  creek 
was  crystal-clear  as  ever,  the  great  hills 
were  the  same,  and  the  sky  and  the  clouds, 
and  the  cabin  and  the  fields  of  corn. 
Nothing  could  happen  to  them,  but  if  even 
they  were  wiped  out  by  Hale's  hand  she 
would  have  made  no  complaint.  A  wood- 
thrush  flitted  from  a  ravine  as  she  and 
Bub  went  back  down  the  creek — and  she 
stopped  with  uplifted  face  to  listen.  All 
her  life  she  had  loved  its  song,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  in  Lonesome 
Cove  since  she  had  learned  its  name  from 
Hale.  She  has  never  heard  it  thereafter 
without  thinking  of  him,  and  she  thought 
of  him  now  while  it  was  breathing  out  the 
very  spirit  of  the  hills,  and  she  drew  a  long 
sigh  for  already  she  was  lonely  and  hun- 


gering for  him.  The  song  ceased  and  a 
long  wavering  cry  came  from  the  cabin. 

"So-o-o-cow!     S-o-o-kee!     S-o-o-kee!" 

The  old  mother  was  calling  the  cows. 
It  was  near  milking-time,  and  with  a  vague 
uneasiness  she  hurried  Bub  home.  She 
saw  her  father  coming  down  from  the  corn- 
field. She  saw  the  two  cows  come  from 
the  woods  into  the  path  that  led  to  the 
barn,  switching  their  tails  and  snatching 
mouthfuls  from  the  bushes  as  they  swung 
down  the  hill  and,  when  she  reached  the 
gate,  her  step-mother  was  standing  on  the 
porch  with  one  hand  on  her  hip  and  the 
other  shading  her  eyes  from  the  slanting 
sun — waiting  for  her.  Already  kindness 
and  consideration  were  gone. 

"Whar  you  been,  June?  Hurry  up, 
now.  You've  had  a  long  restin'-spell 
while  I've  been  a-workin'  myself  to  death." 

It  was  the  old  tone  and  the  old  fierce  re- 
bellion rose  within  her,  but  Hale  had  told 
her  to  be  patient.  She  could  not  check 
the  flash  from  her  eyes,  but  she  shut  her 
lips  tight  on  the  answer  that  sprang  to 
them,  and  without  a  word  she  went  to 
the  kitchen  for  the  milking-pails.  The 
cows  had  forgotten  her.  They  eyed  her 
with  suspicion  and  were  restive.  The  first 
one  kicked  at  her  when  she  put  her  beau- 
tiful head  against  its  soft  flank.  Her 
muscles  had  been  in  disuse  and  her  hands 
were  cramped  and  her  forearms  ached  be- 
fore she  was  through — but  she  kept  dogged- 
ly at  her  task.  When  she  finished,  her 
father  had  fed  the  horses  and  was  standing 
behind  her. 

"Hit's  mighty  good  to  have  you  back 
agin,  little  gal." 

It  was  not  often  that  he  smiled  or  showed 
tenderness,  much  less  spoke  it  thus  openly, 
and  June  was  doubly  glad  that  she  had 
held  her  tongue.  Then  she  helped  her  step- 
mother get  supper.  The  fire  scorched  her 
face,  that  had  grown  unaccustomed  to  such 
heat,  and  she  burned  one  hand,  but  she  did 
not  let  her  step-mother  see  even  that. 
Again  she  noticed  with  aversion, the  heavy 
thick  dishes  and  the  pewter  spoons  and  the 
candle-grease  on  the  oil-cloth,  and  she  put 
the  dishes  down  and  while  the  old  woman 
was  out  of  the  room,  attacked  the  spots, 
viciously.  Again  she  saw  her  father  and 
Bub  ravenously  gobbling  their  coarse  food 
while  she  and  her  step-mother  served  and 
waited,  and  she  began  to  wonder.     The 
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women  sat  at  the  tal)le  with  the  men  over  in 
the  Gap — why  not  here  ?  Then  her  father 
went  silently  to  his  pipe  and  Bub  to  playing 
with  the  kitten  at  the  kitchen-door,  while 
she  and  her  mother  ate  with  never  a  word. 
Something  l)egan  to  stifle  her,  but  she 
choked  it  down.  There  were  the  dishes  to 
be  cleared  away  and  washed,  and  the  pans 
and  kettles  to  be  cleaned.  Her  Ijack 
ached,  her  arms  were  tired  to  the  shoulders 
and  her  burned  hand  quivered  with  pain 
when  all  was  done.  The  old  woman  had 
left  her  to  do  the  last  few  little  things  alone 
and  had  gone  to  her  pipe.  Both  she  and  her 
father  were  sitting  in  silence  on  the  porch 
when  June  went  out  there.  Neither  spoke 
to  each  other,  nor  to  her,  and  both  seemed 
to  be  part  of  the  awful  stillness  that  en- 
gulfed the  world.  Bub  fell  asleep  in  the 
soft  air,  and  June  sat  and  sat  and  sat. 
That  was  all  except  for  the  stars  that  came 
out  over  the  mountains  and  were  slowly 
being  sprayed  over  the  sky,  and  the  pipings 
of  frogs  from  the  little  creek.  Once  the 
wind  came  with  a  sudden  sweep  up  the 
river  and  she  thought  she  could  hear  the 
creak  of  Uncle  Billy's  water-wheel.  It 
smote  her  with  sudden  gladness,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  a  relief  and  because 
she  loved  the  old  miller,  but — such  is  the 
power  of  association — because  she  now 
loved  the  mill  more,  loved  it  because  the 
mill  over  in  the  Gap  had  made  her  think 
more  of  the  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Lonesome 
Cove.  A  tapping  vibrated  through  the  rail- 
ing of  the  porch  on  which  her  cheek  lay. 
Her  father  was  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe.  A  similar  tapping  sounded  inside  at 
the  j&replace.  The  old  woman  had  gone  and 
Bub  was  in  bed,  and  she  had  heard  neither 
move.     The  old  man  rose  with  a  yawn. 

''Time  to  lay  down,  June." 

The  girl  rose.  They  all  slept  in  one 
room.  She  did  not  dare  to  put  on  her 
night-gown — her  mother  would  see  it  in 
the  morning.  So  she  slipped  off  her  dress, 
as  she  had  done  all  her  life,  and  crawled 
into  bed  with  Bub,  who  lay  in  the  middle 
of  it  and  who  grunted  peevishly  when  she 
pushed  him  with  some  difficulty  over  to 
his  side.  There  were  no  sheets — not  even 
one — and  the  coarse  blankets,  which  had  a 
close  acrid  odor  that  she  had  never  noticed 
before,  seemed  almost  to  scratch  her  flesh. 
She  had  hardly  been  to  bed  that  early  since 
she  had  left  home,  and  she  lay  sleepless, 


watching  the  firelight  play  hide  and  seek 
with  the  shadows  among  the  aged,  smoky 
rafters  and  flicker  over  the  strings  of  dried 
things  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  In  the 
other  corner  her  father  and  step-mother 
snored  heartily,  and  Bub,  beside  her,  was  in 
a  nerveless  slumber  that  would  not  come  to 
her  that  night — tired  and  aching  as  she 
was.  So,  quietly,  by  and  by,  she  slipped 
out  of  bed  and  out  the  door  to  the  porch. 
The  moon  was  rising  and  the  radiant  sheen 
of  it  had  dropped  down  over  the  mountain 
side  like  a  golden  veil  and  was  lighting  up 
the  white  rising  mists  that  trailed  the 
curves  of  the  river.  It  sank  below  the  still 
crests  of  the  pines  beyond  the  garden  and 
dropped  on  until  it  illumined,  one  by  one, 
the  dewy  heads  of  the  flowers.  She  rose 
and  walked  down  the  grassy  path  in  her 
bare  feet  through  the  silent  fragrant  em- 
blems of  the  planter's  thought  of  her — 
touching  this  flower  and  that  with  the  tips 
of  her  fingers.  And  when  she  went  back, 
she  bent  to  kiss  one  lovely  rose  and,  as  she 
lifted  her  head  w^ith  a  start  of  fear,  the  dew 
from  it  shining  on  her  lips  made  her  red 
mouth  as  flower-like  and  no  less  beautiful. 
A  yell  had  shattered  the  quiet  of  the  world 
— not  the  high  fox-hunting  yell  of  the 
mountains,  but  something  new  and  strange. 
Up  the  creek  were  strange  lights.  A  loud 
laugh  shattered  the  succeeding  stillness — a 
laugh  she  had  never  heard  before  in  Lone- 
some Cove.  Swiftly  she  ran  back  to  the 
porch.  Surely  strange  things  were  happen- 
ing there.  A  strange  spirit  pervaded  the 
Cove  and  the  very  air  throbbed  with  pre- 
monitions. What  was  the  matter  with 
everything — w^hat  was  the  matter  with  her  ? 
She  knew  that  she  was  lonely  and  that  she 
wanted  Hale — but  what  else  was  it  ?  She 
shivered — and  not  alone  from  the  chill 
night-air — and  puzzled  and  wondering  and 
stricken  at  heart,  she  crept  back  to  bed. 

XVIII 

Pausing  at  the  Pine  to  let  his  big 
black  horse  blow  a  while,  Hale  mounted 
and  rode  slowly  down  the  green-and-gold 
gloom  of  the  ravine.  In  his  pocket  was  a 
quaint  little  letter  from  June  to  "John 
Hail";  thanking  him  for  the  beautiful  gar- 
den, saying  she  was  lonely,  and  wanting  him 
to  come  soon.  From  the  low  flank  of  the 
mountain  he  stopped,  looking  down  on  the 
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cabin  in  Lonesome  Cove.  It  was  a  dream- 
ing summer  day.  Trees,  air,  blue  sky  and 
white  cloud  were  all  in  a  dream,  and  even 
the  smoke  lazing  from  the  chimney  seemed 
drifting  away  like  the  spirit  of  something 
human  that  cared  little  whither  it  might  be 
borne.  Something  crimson  emerged  from 
the  door  and  stopped  in  indecision  on  the 
steps  of  the  porch.  It  moved  again,  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  then  moving 
on  with  a  purpose,  stopped  once  more  and 
began  to  flicker  slowly  to  and  fro  like  a 
flame.  June  was  working  in  her  garden. 
Hale  thought  .he  would  halloo  to  her,  and 
then  he  decided  to  surprise  her,  and  he 
went  on  down,  hitched  his  horse  and  stole 
up  to  the  garden  fence.  On  the  way  he 
pulled  up  a  bunch  of  weeds  by  the  roots 
and  wdth  them  in  his  arms  he  noiselessly 
climbed  the  fence.  June  neither  heard 
nor  saw  him.  Her  underlip  was  clenched 
tight  betw^een  her  teeth,  the  little  cross 
swung  violently  at  her  throat  and  she  was 
so  savagely  wielding  the  light  hoe  he 
had  given  her  that  he  thought  at  first  she 
must  be  killing  a  snake;  but  she  was  only 
fighting  to  death  every  weed  that  dared  to 
show  its  head.  Her  feet  and  her  head 
were  bare,  her  face  was  moist  and  flushed 
and  her  hair  was  a  tumbled  heap  of  what 
was  to  him  the  rarest  gold  under  the  sun. 
The  wdnd  was  still,  the  leaves  were  heavy 
with  the  richness  of  full  growth,  bees  were 
busy  about  June's  head,  and  not  another 
soul  was  in  sight: 

''Good  morning,  little  girli"  he  called 
cheerily. 

The  hoe  was  arrested  at  the  height  of  a 
vicious  stroke  and  the  little  girl  whirled 
without  a  cry,  but  the  blood  from  her 
pumping  heart  crimsoned  her  face  and 
made  her  eyes  shine  with  gladness.  Her  eyes 
went  to  her  feet  and  her  hands  to  her  hair. 

"You  oughtn't  to  slip  up  an'  s-startle  a 
lady  that-a-way,"  she  said  with  grave  re- 
buke, and  Hale  looked  humbled.  "Now 
you  just  set  there  and  wait  till  I  come  back.' 

"No — no — ^I  want  you  to  stay  just  as 
you  are." 

"Honest?" 

Hale  gravely  crossed  heart  and  body  and 
June  gave  out  a  happy  little  laugh — for  he 
had  caught  that  gesture — a  favorite  one — 
from  her.     Then  suddenly: 

"How^  long?"  She  was  thinking  of 
what  Dave  said,  but  the  subtle  twist  in  her 


meaning  passed  Hale  by.  He  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  sun  and  June  shook  her  head. 

"You  got  to  go  home  'fore  sundown." 

She  dropped  her  hoe  and  came  over 
toward  him. 

"Whut  you  doin'  with  them — those 
weeds?" 

"Going  to  plant  'em  in  our  garden." 
Hale  had  got  a  theory  from  a  garden-book 
that  the  humble  burdock,  pig-w^ed  and 
other  lowly  plants  were  good  for  ornamental 
effect,  and  he  wanted  to  experiment,  but 
June  gave  a  shriU  whoop  and  fell  to  scorn- 
ful laughter.  Then  she  snatched  the  weeds 
from  him  and  threw  them  over  the  fence. 

"Why,  June!" 

"Not  in  my  garden.  Them's  stagger- 
weeds — they  kill  cows,"  and  she  went  ofi* 
again. 

"I  reckon  you  better  c-consult  me  'bout 
weeds  next  time.  I  don't  know  much 
'bout  flowers,  but  I've  knowed  all  my  life 
'bout  weeds. ^^  She  laid  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  word  that  Hale  wondered  for  the 
moment  if  her  words  had  a  deeper  mean- 
ing— but  she  went  on: 

"Ever'  spring  I  have  to  watch  the  cows 
fer  two  weeks  to  keep  'em  from  eatin' — 
those  weeds."  Her  self-corrections  were 
always  made  gravely  now",  and  Hale  con- 
sciously ignored  them  except  when  he  had 
something  to  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  know. 
Everything,  it  seemed,  she  w^anted  to  know. 

"Do  they  really  kill  cows?"  June 
snapped  her  fingers:  "Like  that.  But 
you  just  come  on  here,"  she  added  with 
pretty  imperiousness.  "I  want  to  axe — 
ask  you  some  things — what's  that?" 

"Scarlet  sage." 

"Scarlet  sage,"  repeated ~  June.  "An' 
that?" 

"Nasturtium,  and  that's  Oriental  grass." 

"  Nas-tur-tium,  Oriental.  An'  what's 
that  vine?" 

"That  comes  from  North  Africa — they 
call  it  'matrimonial  vine. '  " 

"Whut  fer?"  asked  June  quickly. 

"Because  it  clings  so."  Hale  smiled, 
but  June  saw  none  of  his  humor — the 
married  people  she  knew  clung  till  the 
finger  of  death  unclasped  them.  She 
pointed  to  a  bunch  of  tall  tropical-looking 
plants  with  great  spreading  leaves  and  big 
green-white  stalks. 

"Thev're  called  Palma.^  Christi." 

"Whut?" 
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"That's  Latin.  It  means  'Hands  of 
Christ,'  "  said  Hale  with  reverence.  "  You 
see  how  the  leaves  are  spread  out — don't 
they  look  like  hands?" 

''Not  much,"  said  June  franklv. 

"What's  Latin?" 

"Oh,  that's  a  dead  language  that  some 
people  used  a  long,  long  time  ago." 

"  What  do  folks  use  it  nowadays  fer  ?  Why 
don't  they  just  say  'Hands  o'  Christ'?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  helplessly,  "but 
maybe  you'll  study  Latin  some  of  these 
days."     June  shook  her  head. 

"Gettin'  your  language  is  a  big  enough 
job  fer  me,"  she  said  with  such  quaint 
seriousness  that  Hale  could  not  laugh. 
She  looked  up  suddenly.  "You  been  a 
long  time  git-gettin'  over  here." 

"Yes,  and  now  you  want  to  send  me 
home  before  sundown." 

"  I'm  afeer— I'm  afraid  foryou.  Have you 
got  a  gun  ?  "  Hale  tapped  his  breast-pocket. 

"Always.     What  are  vou  afraid  of?" 

"The  FaHns." 

She  clenched  her  hands.  "I'd  like  to 
see  one  o'  them  Falins  tech  ye,"  she  added 
fiercely,  and  then  she  gave  a  quick  look 
at  the  sun. 

"You  better  go  now.  Jack.  I'm  afraid 
fer  you.  Where's  your  horse?"  Hale 
waved  his  hand. 

"Down  there.  All  right,  little  girl,"  he 
said.  "I  ought  to  go,  anyw^ay."  And,  to 
humor  her,  he  started  for  the  gate.  There 
he  bent  to  kiss  her,  but  she  drew  back. 

"I'm  afraid  of  Dave,"  she  said,  but  she 
leaned  on  the  gate  and  looked  long  at  him 
with  wistful  eyes. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  swam 
suddenly,  "it'll  most  kill  me — but  I 
reckon  you  better  not  come  over  here 
much."     Hale  made  light  of  it  all. 

"Nonsense,  I'm  coming  just  as  often  as 
I  can."     June  smiled  then. 

"All  right.     I'll  watch  out  fer  ye." 

He  went  down  the  path,  her  eyes  follow- 
ing him,  and  w^hen  he  looked  back  from 
the  spur  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the  porch  and 
watching  that  she  might  wave  him  farewell. 

Hale  could  not  go  over  to  Lonesome 
Cove  much  that  summer,  for  he  w^as  away 
from  the  mountains  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  and  it  was  a  w^eary,  racking  summer 
for  June  when  he  was  not  there.  The  step- 
mother was  a  stern  taskmistress,  and  the 
girl  worked  hard,  but  no  night  passed  that 


she  did  not  spend  an  hour  or  more  on 
her  books,  and  by  degrees  she  briljed  and 
stormed  I^ub  into  learning  his  A,  B,  C's  and 
digging  at  a  blue-back  spelling  book.  But 
all  through  the  day  there  were  times  when 
she  could  play  with  the  boy  in  the  garden, 
and  every  afternoon,  when  it  was  not  rain- 
ing, she  would  slip  away  to  a  little  ravine 
behind  the  cabin,  where  a  log  had  fallen 
across  a  little  brook,  and  there  in  the  cool, 
sun-pierced  shadows  she  would  study,  read 
and  dream — with  the  water  bubbling  under- 
neath and  wood-thrushes  singing  overhead. 
For  Hale  kept  her  well  supplied  with  books. 
He  had  given  her  children's  books  at  first, 
but  she  outgrew  them  when  the  first  love- 
story  fell  into  her  hands,  and  then  he  gave 
her  novels — good,  old  ones  and  the  best 
of  the  new  ones,  and  they  were  to  her  what 
water  is  to  a  thing  athirst.  But  the  happy 
days  were  when  Hale  was  there.  She  had 
a  thousand  questions  for  him  to  answer, 
whenever  he  came,  about  birds,  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  things  she  read  in  her 
books.  The  words  she  could  not  under- 
stand in  them  she  marked,  so  that  she 
could  ask  their  meaning,  and  it  w^as  amaz- 
ing how  her  vocabulary  increased.  More- 
over, she  was  always  trying  to  use  the  new 
words  she  learned,  and  her  speech  was 
thus  a  quaint  mixture  of  vernacular,  self- 
corrections  and  unexpected  words.  Hap- 
pening once  to  have  a  volume  of  Keats  in 
his  pocket,  he  read  some  of  it  to  her,  and 
while  she  could  not  understand,  the  music 
of  the  lines  fascinated  her  and  she  had  him 
leave  that  with  her,  too.  She  never  tired 
hearing  him  tell  of  the  places  where  he  had 
been  and  the  people  he  knew  and  the  music 
and  plays  he  had  heard  and  seen.  And  when 
he  told  her  that  she,  too,  should  see  all  those 
wonderful  things  some  day,  her  deep  eyes 
took  fire  and  she  dropped  her  head  far  back 
between  her  shoulders  and  looked  long  at 
the  stars  that  held  but  little  more  wonder 
for  her  than  the  world  of  which  he  told. 
But  each  time  he  was  there  she  grew 
noticeably  shyer  with  him  and  never  once 
was  the  love-theme  between  them  taken  up 
in  open  words.  Hale  was  reluctant,  if  only 
because  she  w^as  still  such  a  child,  and  if  he 
took  her  hand  or  put  his  own  on  her  won- 
derful head  or  his  arm  around  her  as  they 
stood  in  the  garden  under  the  stars — he 
did  it  as  to  a  child,  though  the  leap  in  her 
eyes  and  the  quickening  of  his  own  heart 
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told  him  the  He  that  he  was  acting,  rightly, 
to  her  and  to  himself.  And  no  more  now 
were  there  any  breaking-downs  within  her 
— there  was  only  a  calm  faith  that  stag- 
gered him  and  gave  him  an  evermounting 
sense  of  his  responsibility  for  whatever 
might,  through  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
moulding  her  life,  be  in  store  for  her. 

When  he  was  not  there,  life  grew  a  little 
easier  for  her  in  time,  because  of  her 
dreams,  the  patience  that  was  built  from 
them  and  Hale's  kindly  words,  the  comfort 
of  her  garden  and  her  books,  and  the 
blessed  force  of  habit.  For  as  time  went 
on,  she  got  consciously  used  to  the  rough 
life,  the  coarse  food  and  the  rude  ways  of 
her  own  people  and  her  own  home.  And 
though  she  relaxed  not  a  bit  in  her  own 
dainty  cleanliness,  the  shrinking  that  she 
felt  when  she  first  arrived  home  came  to 
her  at  longer  and  longer  intervals.  Once  a 
week  she  went  down  to  Uncle  Billy's,  where 
she  watched  the  water-wheel  dripping  sun- 
jewels  into  the  sluice,  the  kingfisher  darting 
like  a  blue  bolt  upon  his  prey,  and  listening 
to  the  lullaby  that  the  water  played  to  the 
sleepy  old  mill — and  stopping,  both  ways, 
to  gossip  with  ^'old  Hon"  in  her  porch 
under  the  honeysuckle  vines.  Uncle  Billy 
saw  the  change  in  her  and  he  grew  vaguely 
uneasy  about  her — she  dreamed  so  much, 
she  was  at  times  so  restless,  she  asked 
so  many  questions  he  could  not  answer, 
and  she  failed  to  ask  so  many  that  were  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue.  He  saw  that  while 
her  body  was  at  home,  her  thoughts  rarely 
were;  and  it  all  haunted  him  with  a  vague 
sense  that  he  was  losing  her.  But  ''ole 
Hon"  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  was 
an  old  fool  and  to  "git  another  pair  o' 
specs"  and  maybe  he  could  see  that  the 
"little  gal"  was  in  love.  This  startled 
Uncle  Billy,  for  he  was  so  like  a  father  to 
June  that  he  was  as  slow  as  a  father  in 
recognizing  that  his  child  has  grown  to 
such  absurd  maturity.  But  looking  back 
to  the  beginning — how  the  little  girl  had 
talked  of  the  "furriner"  who  had  come 
into  Lonesome  Cove  all  during  the  six 
months  he  was  gone;  how  gladly  she  had 
gone  away  to  the  Gap  to  school,  how  anx- 
ious she  was  to  go  still  farther  away  again, 
and,  remembering  all  the  strange  ques- 
tions she  asked  him  about  things  in  the  out- 
side world  of  which  he  knew  nothing — 
Uncle  Billy  shook  his  head  in  confirmation 


of  his  own  conclusion  and  with  all  his  soul 
he  wondered  about  Hale — what  kind  of  a 
man  he  was  and  what  his  purpose  was  with 
June — and  of  every  man  who  passed  his 
mill  he  never  failed  to  ask  if  he  knew  "  that 
ar  man  Hale"  and  what  he  knew.  All  he 
had  heard  had  been  in  Hale's  favor,  except 
from  young  Dave  ToUiver,  the  Red  Fox 
or  from  any  Falin  of  the  crowd  which  Hale 
had  prevented  from  capturing  Dave.  Their 
statements  bothered  him— especially  the 
Red  Fox's  evil  hints  and  insinuations  one 
day  at  the  mill.  The  miller  thought  of 
them  all  the  afternoon  and  all  the  way 
home,  and  when  he  sat  down  at  his  fire  his 
eyes  very  naturally  and  simply  rose  to  his 
old  rifle  over  the  door — and  then  he  laughed 
to  himself  so  loudly  that  "ole  Hon"  heard 
him. 

"Air  you  goin'  crazy,  Billy?"  she  asked. 
"Whut  you  studyin'  'bout?" 

"Nothin';  I  was  jest  a-thinkin'  Devil 
Judd  wouldn't  leave  a  grease-spot  of  him." 

"You  air  goin'  crazy — who's  him?" 

"Uh — nobody,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  and 
"ole  Hon"  turned  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders — she  w^as  tired  of  all  this  talk 
about  the  feud. 

All  that  summer  young  Dave  ToUiver 
hung  around  Lonesome  Cove.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  in  Devil  Judd's  cabin,  rarely  say- 
ing anything  to  June  or  to  anybody,  though 
the  girl  felt  that  she  hardly  made  a  move 
that  he  did  not  see,  and  while  he  disap- 
peared when  Hale  came,  after  a  surly  grunt 
of  acknowledgment  to  Hale's  cheerful  greet- 
ing, his  perpetual  espionage  began  to 
anger  June.  Never,  however,  did  he  put 
himself  into  words  until  Hale's  last  visit, 
when  the  summer  had  waned  and  it  was 
nearly  time  for  June  to  go  away  again  to 
school.  As  usual,  Dave  had  left  the  house 
when  Hale  came,  and  an  hour  after  Hale 
was  gone  she  went  to  the  little  ravine  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  and  there  the  boy  was 
sitting  on  her  log,  his  elbows  dug  into  his 
legs  midway  between  thigh  and  knee,  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  his  slouched  hat  over  his 
black  eyes — every  line  of  him  picturing 
angry,  sullen  dejection.  She  would  have 
slipped  away,  but  he  heard  her  and  lifted 
his  head  and  stared  at  her  without  speak- 
ing. Then  he  slowly  got  off  the  log  and 
sat  down  on  a  moss-covered  stone. 

"'Scuse  me,"  he  said  with  elaborate 
sarcasm.      "This  being  yo'  school-house 
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over  hyeh,  an'  me  not  bein'  a  scholar,  I 
reckon  I'm  in  your  way." 

"How  do  you  happen  to  know  hit's  my 
school-house?"  asked  June  quietly. 

"I've  seed  you  hyeh," 

"Jus'  as  I  supposed." 

"You  an'  Jiim.'' 

"Jus'  as  I  s'posed,"  she  repeated,  and  a 
spot  of  red  came  into  each  cheek.  "But 
we  didn't  see  you.^^     Young  Dave  laughed. 

"Well,  everybody  don't  always  see  me 
when  I'm  seein'  them." 

"  No,"  she  said  unsteadily.  "  So,  you've 
been  sneakin'  around  through  the  woods  a- 
spyin'  on  me — sneakin'  an'  spyin\''  she 
repeated  so  searingly  that  Dave  looked  at 
the  ground  suddenly,  picked  up  a  pebble 
confusedly  and  shot  it  in  the  w^ater. 

"I  had  a  mighty  good  reason,"  he  said 
doggedly.     "Ef  he'd  been  up  to  some  of 

his  furrin'  tricks "  June  stamped  the 

ground. 

"Don't  you  think  I  kin  take  keer  o'  my- 
self?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  never  seed  a  gal  that 
could — with  one  o'  them  furriners." 

"Huh!"  she  said  scornfully.  "You 
seem  to  set  a  mighty  big  store  by  the  de- 
cency of  yo'  own  kin."  Dave  was  silent. 
"He  ain't  up  to  no  tricks.  An'  whut  do 
you  reckon  Dad  'ud  be  doin'  while  you  was 
pertecting  me?" 

"  Air  ye  goin'  away  to  school  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly.     June  hesitated. 

"Well,  seein'  as  hit's  none  o'  yo'  busi- 
ness— I  am." 

"Air  ye  goin'  to  marry  him?" 

"He  ain't  axed  me."  The  boy's  face 
turned  red  as  a  flame. 

"Ye  air  honest  with  me,  an'  now  I'm 
goin'  to  be  honest  with  you.  You  hain't 
never  goin'  to  marry  him." 

"Mebbe  you  think  I'm  goin'  to  marry 
you."  A  mist  of  rage  swept  before  the 
lad's  eyes  so  that  he  could  hardly  see,  but 
he  repeated  steadily: 

"You  hain't  goin'  to  marry  him.''  June 
looked  at  the  boy  long  and  steadily,  but  his 
black  eyes  never  wavered — she  knew  what 
he  meant. 

"An'  he  kept  the  Falins  from  killin' 
you,"  she  said,  quivering  with  indignation 
at  the  shame  of  him,  but  Dave  went  on 
unheeding: 

"You  pore  little  fool!     Do  ye  reckon  as 


how  he's  ever  goin'  to  axe  ye  to  marry  him  ? 
Whut's  he  sendin'  you  away  fer?  ]iecause 
you  hain't  good  enough  fer  him!  Whar's 
yo'  ])ride?  You  hain't  good  enough  fer 
him,"  he  repeated  scathingly.  June  had 
grown  calm  now. 

"I  know  it,"  she  said  quietly,  "but  I'm 
goin'  to  try  to  be." 

Dave  rose  then  in  impotent  fury  and 
pointed  one  fmger  at  her.  His  black  eyes 
gleamed  like  a  demon's  and  his  voice  was 
hoarse  wdth  resolution  and  rage,  but  it  was 
Tolliver  against  Tolliver  now,  and  June 
answered  him  wdth  contemptuous  fearless- 
ness. 

"  You  hain't  never  goin'  to  marry  him." 

"An'  he  kept  the  Falins  from  killin'  ye." 

"Yes,"  he  retorted  savagely  at  last,  "an' 
I  kept  the  Falins  from  killin'  hi?n,"  and 
he  stalked  away,  leaving  June  blanched  and 
wondering. 

It  was  true  only  an  hour  before.  As  Hale 
turned  up  the  mountain  that  very  afternoon 
at  the  mouth  of  Lonesome  Cove,  young 
Dave  had  called  to  him  from  the  bushes 
and  stepped  into  the  road. 

"You  air  goin'  to  court  Monday?"  he 
said. 

"Yes,"  said  Hale. 

"Well,  you  better  take  another  road  this 
time,"  he  said  quietly.  "Three  o'  the 
Falins  will  be  waitin'  in  the  lorrel  some- 
whar  on  the  road  to  lay  way  ye." 

Hale  was  dumbfounded,  but  he  knew  the 
boy  spoke  the  truth. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  impulsively,  "I've 
got  nothing  against  you,  and  I  hope  you've 
got  nothing  against  me.  I'm  much  obhged 
— let's  shake  hands!" 

The  boy  turned  sullenly  away  with  a 
dogged  shake  of  his  head. 

"I  w^as  beholden  to  you,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  "an'  I  warned  you  'bout  them  Fal- 
ins to  git  even  with  you.   We're  quits  now." 

Hale  started  to  speak — to  say  that  the 
lad  w^as  not  beholden  to  him — that  he 
would  as  quickly  have  protected  a  Falin, 
but  it  would  have  only  made  matters 
worse.  Moreover,  he  knew^  precisely  what 
Dave  haH  against  him,  and  that,  too,  was  no 
matter  for  discussion.  So  he  said  simply 
and  sincerely: 

"I'm  sorry  we  can't  be  friends." 

"No,"  Dave  gritted  out,  "not  this  side 
o'  Heaven — or  Hell." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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OT  the  least  fortunate  oc- 
currence of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich's  singularly  fortu- 
nate life  was  the  chance  that, 
in  1852,  sent  him  to  New 
York  rather  than  to  Boston 
or  Cambridge  to  spend  his  early  years  as  a 
young  commencer  in  literature.  His  finely 
individual  talent  would  have  gained  little 
from  the  over -nutriment  of  academic 
studies,  and  in  Boston  in  the  fifties,  the  close, 
bright  risen  stars  of  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Whittier  were  likely 
to  dazzle  the  eye,  and  silence  or  constrain 
the  song  of  the  poetic  beginner.  In  New 
York  the  chief  literary  potentates  of  the 
time,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Willis,  and  Gen. 
George  P.  Morris,  were  scarcely  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  produce  this  pernicious  re- 
sult. There  was,  too,  in  New  York,  a  group 
of  young  men  of  poetic  talent,  in  some  cases 
of  poetic  genius,  ready  to  welcome  and  cheer 
any  new-comer  in  the  Muse's  Bower.  And, 
finally,  there  was  in  the  tone  of  this  circle  a 
certain  worldliness,  a  disposition  to  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  indubitably 
his,  that  was  an  excellent  corrective  for 
the  ineffective  other-worldliness  which  was 
likely  to  befog  the  young  New  England  poet 
in  those  years,  and  of  which  Aldrich,  with 
an  odd  contradiction  of  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  his  genius,  had  already  shown  pre- 
monitory vapors.  Some  of  his  finest  and 
most  characteristic  poems  were  written 
during  his  residence  in  New  York,  and 
bear  the  clear  impress  of  the  Metropolitan 
Muse. 

Aldrich  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  in 
New  York  when,  with  a  portfolio  full  of 
poems  in  manuscript,  or  cut  from  the 
"  poet's  corner  "  of  the  local  paper,  he  came 
down  from  Portsmouth  to  add  up  columns 
of  figures  and  check  off  invoices  in  his 
uncle's  counting-room.  In  1841  his  father, 
Elias  Aldrich,  a  type  of  the  business  free- 
lance not  uncommon  in  those  roaring  for- 
ties, had  settled  for  a  time  in  ''the  Me- 
tropolis," with  an  office  for  the  transaction 


of  commission  business  on  the  water  front, 
and  a  house  at  41  North  Moore  Street. 
Here  the  poet,  then  five  years  old,  spent 
four  years,  quite  devoid  of  significant  in- 
cident, so  far  as  can  now  be  discovered; 
though  by  an  odd  fortuity,  in  1843,  in 
a  house  just  around  the  corner,  on  Hud- 
son Street,  Laurence  Hutton,  his  friend 
of  later  years,  came  into  the  world.  In 
1846  Elias  Aldrich  moved  his  family  to 
New  Orleans,  and  there,  for  three  years, 
the  boy  had  a  taste  of  the  exotic  life  of 
that  strange,  half -tropical  city,  and  seeds 
were  sow^n  in  his  fertile  imagination  that 
were  to  bear  rich  fruit  in  some  of  his  earlier 
ventures  in  both  verse  and  prose.  In  1849 
the  cholera  claimed  Elias  Aldrich  among  its 
victims,  and  his  son  went  back  to  Ports- 
mouth to  live  with  his  grandfather  Bailey, 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  New  England 
schooling  before  entering  Harvard  College, 
and  to  amass  those  memories  of  boyish  es- 
capades in  the  old  seaport  town  that  he  was 
to  immortalize  in  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  But  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  his  preparation  was  completed, 
it  became  evident  that  the  income  from  the 
little  property  left  by  his  father  was  scarcely 
adequate  for  his  support  in  a  college  town. 
When,  therefore,  his  uncle,  Charles  Frost, 
head  of  the  prosperous  commission  house 
of  Frost  &  Forest,  proposed  that  he  should 
enter  his  office,  young  Aldrich  cheerfully 
acquiesced,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Cambridge  to  study  belles 
lettres  with  Professor  Longfellow,  he  re- 
moved to  "the  great  city,"  as  it  w^as  even 
then  called,  and  spent  the  next  four  years 
of  his  life  in  a  busy  office  at  No.  146  Pearl 
Street.  New  York  was  now  to  be  his  home 
for  more  than  a  decade,  and  the  story  of 
these  years  is  momentous  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life. 

The  circumstances  of  his  abode  there 
were  happily  calculated  to  give  him  a  full 
measure  of  freedom  to  share  the  various 
life  of  the  city,  yet  with  no  lack  of  those 
safeguarding  ties  that  the  young  urban  poet 
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is  likely  to  throw  off  to  his  cost.  The  fine 
old  house  at  105  Clinton  Place  (now  ^;^ 
West  Eighth  Street),  which,  though  fallen 
upon  evil  days,  still  stands,  looking,  some- 
what wistfully  one  imagines,  down  the 
length  of  MacDougal  Street  toward  Wash- 
ington Square,  was  in  1852  the  scene  of  a 
rich  family  life.  Mrs.  Elias  Aldrich  came 
on  to  New  York  with  her  boy,  and  Mrs. 
Frost,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  his 
favorite  aunt,  only  a  few  years  older  than 
he.  Charles  Frost  himself  was  a  fme  type  of 
the  vigorous,  successful  merchant;  a  bluff, 
unconventional,  warm-hearted  man,  whose 
portrait  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Thackeray's.  He  it  was  who  said  when 
Aldrich  told  him  that  Dr.  Guernsey  of 
Harper's  had  just  accepted  a  poem,  and 
paid   him   fifteen    dollars    for    it,    "Why 

don't  you  send  the  d d  fool  one  every 

day?" 

The  years  from  1852  to  1855  that  Aldrich 
spent  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-room  of 
Mr.  Frost's  commission  house  seem  to 
have  left  very  little  impress  on  his  mind. 
Possibly  something  of  his  shrewdness  and 
capacity  in  business  matters,  a  capacity  not 
very  prevalent  among  poets,  may  have 
sprung  from  this  early  training;  but  from 
the  first  he  occupied  himself  more  with 
lyrics  than  with  ledgers.  His  real  life  was 
lived  in  the  little  back  hall  bedroom  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house  in  Clinton  Place, 
where  amid  his  books,  his  pipes,  his  Japan- 
ese fans,  of  which  he  was  an  early  collector, 
he  saw 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream, 

and  wrote,  as  he  recalled  late  in  his  life, 
"a  lyric  or  two  every  day  before  going 
down  town,"  printing  them  over  various 
pseudonyms  in  the  Sunday  Atlas,  a  per- 
iodical that  has  gone  even  further  than 
usual  along  the  way  of  the  journals  of  yes- 
ter  year. 

The  year  1855  marked  a  turning-point  in 
the  young  poet's  life.  In  that  year,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  published  his  first  vol- 
ume of  verse,  wrote  a  poem  which  gained 
almost  at  once  a  national  celebrity,  and  re- 
signed his  post  in  his  uncle's  counting- 
room  to  follow  with  single  heart  the  life  of 
letters. 

''The  Bells.  A  Collection  of  Chimes  by 
T.  B.  A."  was  published  early  in  1855,  with 


the  imprint  of  J.  C.  Der])y.  In  a  "Proem" 
we  are  told  that  the  volume  has  been  en- 
titled "The  Bells," 

Because  in  bells  there  something  is  to  me 
Of  rhythms  and  the  poets  of  gone  years — ■ 
A  sad  reverberation  breeding  tears, 
Touching  the  finer  chords  of  Memory! 

Of  the  fifty  poems  in  the  volume  not  one 
was  sufficiently  pleasing  to  Aldrich's  fastid- 
ious taste  to  ])e  retained  in  any  of  his  later 
collections.  Yet  in  its  fluency  and  variety 
of  metre,  its  range  of  mood,  its  occasional 
gleam  of  vivid  phrase,  the  book  was  of  a 
fine  promise.  Most  significant  of  all  its 
traits  perhaps  is  its  queer  duality  of  temper. 
Sentimentality  and  humor  are  still  at  war 
in  it,  and,  in  one  poem, "  The  Lachrymose," 
they  come  to  open  blows.  After  exclaiming 

Perdition  catch  those  lachrymosic  bards 
That  moan  forever  about  weary  earth 
And  sea!   as  if  their  dismal  dactyles  could 
Improve  it  much! 

the  youthful  poet  expresses  his  own  ambi- 
tion. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  content  if  I 
Can  tinker  joy,  making  it  waterproof 
To  keep  out  tears! 

For  the  present,  however,  the  traditional 
tear  is  a  frequent  factor  in  his  work,  and 
the  joy  has  something  of  wanness  and  fever. 
In  short,  the  boy  has  not  yet  created  his 
world,  but  is  living  in  a  misty  mid-region, 
lighted  by  the  reflection  of  the  moods  of  his 
"poets  of  gone  years." 

Early  in  1855  again,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Bells,"  Aldrich  won  his 
first  secure  poetic  success  with  his  "Ballad 
of  Babie  Bell."  The  death  of  a  child  in  the 
Frost  family  gave  the  boy  a  profound  and 
sincere  sorrow  that  gradually  grew  musical 
in  memory.  Several  of  his  early  poem.s 
dealt  wdth  it,  and  the  poetization  became 
more  perfect  as  time  went  on  until  in  "Ba- 
bie Bell"  he  struck  a  chord  that  found  an 
instant  response  in  the  popular  heart.  The 
piece  was  written  on  backs  of  bills  of  lading 
while  he  was  supervising  the  unloading  at 
the  wharves  of  goods  consigned  to  his 
uncle's  firm;  it  was  first  printed  in  a  com- 
mercial paper,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  swept  through  the  coun- 
try like  a  piece  of  news.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  provincial  press  from  INIaine  to  Texas, 
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and  it  is  hard  to  find  one  of  those  quaint 
scrap-books  of  the  heart  that  our  grand- 
mothers Hked  to  keep  that  does  not  con- 
tain it. 

The  sudden  reputation  that  followed  the 
publication  of  ''Babie  Bell"  seems  to  have 


fine  piece  of  luck.  The  Evening  Mirror  was 
but  a  minor  interest  of  its  owners;  the  main- 
stay of  their  fortunes  was  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, then  at  the  height  of  its  prestige,  with 
Willis  as  editor,  and  a  young  Englishman, 
James  Parton,  as  sub-editor.   Between  the 
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105  Clinton  Place  (33  West  8th  St.),  where  Aldrich  lived  in  1852. 


confirmed  the  young  poet's  sense  of  voca- 
tion, and  with  the  somewhat  sceptical  as- 
sent of  Mr.  Frost  he  left  the  ledgers  and 
bills  of  lading  to  write  poetry,  and  to  serve 
also  as  the  junior  literary  critic  of  the 
Evening  Mirror^  which  was  owned  at  that 
time  by  Willis  and  General  Morris.  Just  at 
the  end  of  1855  an  ill  wind  for  certain  of 
his  contemporaries  blew  our  young  poet  a 


twain  displeasures  arose.  There  had  ap- 
peared one  day  in  the  ofhce  Willis's  sister 
Sarah,  better  known  as  "Fanny  Fern,"  the 
author  of  ''Fern  Leaves"  and  other  pop- 
ular w^orks  in  the  sentimental  kind;  she  had 
lately  divorced  her  second  husband,  and 
was  solicitous  of  serializing  in  the  Home 
Journal  a  novel,  just  finished,  w^th  "the 
heart  throb"  in  it.    Willis  read  it,  but,  ed- 
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itorial  jud.i^mcnt  prevailing  over  fraternal 
affection,  declined  to  give  it  a  place  in  his 
pages.  Parton,  on  the  other  hand,  read  it, 
and  roundly  accused  his  chief  of  an  error 
in  judgment.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  cham- 
pionship that,  despite  the  lady's  somewhat 
disconcerting  matrimonial  record  and  her 
eleven  years  disadvantage  of  him  in  age,  he 
contracted  an  engagement  of  marriage  with 
her,  which  was  speedily  fulfilled.  He  lost 
in  consequence  his  post  on  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, whether  by  free  or  forced  resignation 
does  not  appear,  and  the  young  poet-re- 
viewer of  the  Evening  Mirror  was  taken  on 
in  his  stead. 

Willis  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  approach  of  the  malady  that  was  even- 
tually to  cause  his  death,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  Idlewild,  his  country  place  on 
the  Hudson,  leaving  Aldrich  to  guide  the 
more  immediate  destinies  of  the  paper.  We 
get,  in  the  correspondence  and  recollections 
of  that  period,  some  charming  pictures  of 
the  golden-haired  boy  of  twenty  sitting  in 
state  in  the  august  editorial  chair,  wdth  a 
dignity  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
he  also  occupied  the  post  of  what  is 
quaintly  termed  "literary  adviser"  to  the 
lively  and  kaleidoscopic  publishing  firm  of 
Derby  &  Jackson.  A  favorite  reminiscence 
of  his  was  of  an  occasion  during  one  of  Wil- 
lis's absences,  when  seated  at  his  desk  he 
w^as  composing  with  due  deliberation  an  edi- 
torial which  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  likely 
to  arrest  the  ruinous  course  of  national 
events.  His  cogitations  were  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  a  loud  stranger  who,  after  pur- 
chasing from  an  underling  some  back  num- 
bers of  the  paper,  turned  to  the  absorbed 
editor  with  "Say,  bub,  get  me  a  piece  of 
string,  will  you!" 

For  a  time  Aldrich's  sub-editorial  assid- 
uities seemed  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
verse  writing,  and  his  next  book  was  to  be 
in  prose.  Early  in  1856  he  contributed  to 
the  Sunday  Atlas,  a  serial  story,  entitled 
"  Daisy's  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  It," 
which  was  published  in  book  form  by  Der- 
by &  Jackson  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
"Daisy's  Necklace"  purports  to  be  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  sentimental  novels  of  the  "  Al- 
onzo  and  Melissa"  type,  at  that  time  vastly 
popular  in  these  States,  but  the  burlesque 
inheres  wholly  in  the  humorous  prologue 
and  appendices.  Reading  it  to-day  one  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  originally  com- 


])osed  by  its  author  as  a  serious  venture  in 
popular  novel  writing.  There  is  a  fervor  in 
many  passages  that  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  burlesque  mood.  lUit  when  it  was 
finished,  Aldrich's  sense  of  humor  seems  to 
have  awakened,  revealed  to  him  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  performance,  and  determined 
him  to  turn  it  all  to  laughter  at  the  end. 

After  a  little,  however,  the  singing  im- 
pulse came  back,  and  throughout  1857  we 
find  him  turning  out  fluent  lyrics  of  the  vers 
de  societe  type,  wdth  an  occasional  venture 
in  a  deeper  vein.  Whoever  would  read  these 
now  must  seek  them  in  old  files  of  the  Atlas, 
the  Home  Journal,  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  then  nearing  its  end.  But  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  then,  as  all  his  life,  to 
care  little  for  the  brief  reclame  of  a  maga- 
zine poem,  and  he  was  soon  meditating  an- 
other book.  He  was  not,  however,  alto- 
gether trustful  of  himself,  and  finally,  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  applied  in  his  dubiety  to 
Willis  for  advice.  In  return  he  received 
this  wisdom: 

"  It  is  no  harm  to  keep  publishing,  that  I 
know  of.  Of  course,  you  give  handles  to 
your  critics  now,  which  you  would  not  with 
years.  But  you  are  young  and  can  stand  it. 
And,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  '  dam- 
nable iteration.'  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  if 
you  had  not  faults,  and  the  more  critics  can 
find  to  blame,  the  more  they  will  praise — / 
found  that  out,  long  ago." 

This  advice,  chiming  so  consonantly  with 
his  ow^n  inclinations,  appealed  to  him  as 
sound,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  he  came 
before  the  public  with  a  slender  volume  en- 
titled "The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth."  The  poem,  an  Arabic 
love  story  in  a  series  of  richly  painted  epi- 
sodes, was  prefaced  by  an  affectionate  ded- 
ication to  Stoddard,  "under  whose  fingers 
this  story  would  have  blossomed  into  true 
Arabian  roses."  The  little  book  was  all 
compact  of  ripening  promise.  Despite  its 
sensuous,  musky  subject  its  structure  is 
sound  and  cleanly-limned,  and  there  is  a 
fine  dramatic  reserve  in  the  right  places. 
From  the  whole  volume  Aldrich  retained  in 
later  collections  but  two  brief  passages,  the 
perfect  song  beginning 

O  cease,  sweet  music,  let  us  rest, 

and  the  fine  descriptive  fragment  known  as 
"Dressing  the  Bride."  Yet  throughout 
there  were  clear  foretastes  of  the  true  Al- 
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drichean  flavor.  Not  the  least  pleasing  re- 
sult of  its  publication  was  the  letter  that  it 
brought  the  young  poet  from  Longfellow — 
the  first  of  many. 

"The  poem,"  the  elder  poet  wrote,  "is 
very  charming,  full  of  color  and  perfume  as 
a  rose.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success. 
Some  time  when  you  are  passing  through 
Boston,   I  wish  you   would  find  time,  or 


mortality  by  being  quoted  in  full  in  the 
course  of  a  ])arliamentary  debate  on  the 
preserving  of  the  integrity  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Halleck  he  seems  to  have 
known  well,  and  with  Whitman  there  are 
records  of  several  meetings,  though  not  of 
the  most  sympathetic  nature.  With  Curtis, 
who  was  some  years  his  senior,  there  grew 
up  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  which  later 
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From  a  bas-relief  by  Launt  Thompson,  1863. 


make  it,  to  swerve  aside  as  far  as  Cam- 
bridge and  the  old  Washington  head-quar- 
ters. It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
make  your  personal  acquaintance  and  to 
assure  you  of  the  interest  I  take  in  your 
career." 

By  the  summer  of  1858  Aldrich,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  was  thus  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  early  success.  He  was  likewise  as  in- 
timate as  he  ever  became  wath  the  wits  and 
poets  of  that  "Literary  Bohemia"  of  New 
York  half  a  century  ago  that  is  a  most  sin- 
gular eddy  in  the  stream  of  American  lit- 
erature. It  is  time,  then,  to  pause  in  our 
temporal  march  and  call  the  roll  of  his  early 
friends. 

Of  the  older  men  he  knew  best,  of  course, 

his  chiefs, Willis,  and  Gen.  George  P.  Morris, 

the  author  of  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 

which  had  just  achieved  a  mundane  im- 
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ripened  into  friendship.  He  came  also  into 
friendly  relations  with  F.  S.  Cozzens,  the 
wine  merchant  and  humorist,  author  of 
the  capital  " Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  and 
seems  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Bryant. 

The  circle  of  his  nearer  contemporaries 
consisted  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  Stoddards, 
Stedman,  Mr.  Winter,  Edwin  Booth,  Launt 
Thompson  the  sculptor,  and  a  group  of 
journalists  and  magazine  wTiters  of  great 
repute  in  their  day,  but  remote  and  misty 
to  ours — Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  "Ada  Clare," 
Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  George  Arnold,  and 
Fitz  James  O'Brien.  The  careers  of  Bay- 
ard Taylor  and  Edwin  Booth  are  known  to 
all  men;  to  Launt  Thompson  the  admirable 
busts  of  Booth  and  Bryant,  and  heroic 
statues  of  Scott  and  Burnside,  have  given 
the    sculptor's   immortality,    so   strangely 


Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
(In  early  manhood.) 
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(In  the  early  6o's.) 


George  Arnold. 

blended  of  tangible  and  shadowy  elements. 
The  three  young  men  of  the  group  that  with 
Aldrich  survived  the  century,  Stoddard, 
Stedman,  and  Mr.  Winter,  writers  all  of 
both  poetry  and  prose,  have  become  famil- 
iar names  wherever  sound  letters  are  loved 
and  honored.  It  is  perhaps  something  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  all  four  were  New 
England  boys. 

Concerning  the  others  a  word  of  intro- 
duction may  not  be  out  of  place.  Henry 
Clapp,  Jr.,  perhaps  the  intensest  person- 
ality of  the  group,  the  "king  of  Bohemia," 
was  a  clever,  morose  little  man,  a  hater  of 
the  brownstone  respectability  of  his  day. 
He  died  in  early  middle  age,  after  a  bril- 
liant, but  far  from  prosperous,  career  in 
variegated  journalism.  Jane  Mclllheny,  or 
**Ada  Clare,"  the  beautiful  and  talented 

'^  From  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  The  Au- 
thor's Club,  New  York  City. 
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P'itz  James  O'Brien. 

girl  w^ho  was  known  as  the  ''queen  of  Bo- 
hemia," married  an  actor,  after  a  brief 
prismatic  flight  in  literary  journalism,  and 
soon  after  died  tragically  of  hydrophobia 
contracted  from  the  bite  of  a  pet  dog.  Her 
vivid  temperament  may  be  studied  by  the 
curious  in  her  novel,  "Only  a  Woman's 
Heart."  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  made  a  success 
with  his  weird  "  Hasheesh  Eater,"  which  he 
was  never  afterward  able  to  equal.  He 
died  in  1870.  Handsome  George  Arnold's 
sincere  and  melodious  verse  was  collected 
after  his  early  death  by  Mr.  Winter,  in 
whose  introduction  we  may  read  the  stor)' 
of  his  kindly,  ineffective  life. 

Of  the  group  that  failed  to  come  through, 
perhaps  the  most  engaging  personality,  and 
the  one  dearest  to  Aldrich,  was  Fitz  James 
O'Brien.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1826,  he  had, 
as  a  young  man,  run  through  a  bequest  of 
;£8,ooo  in  two  years,  and  come  to  New 
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York  to  make  a  living  with  his  pen.  At  first 
he  was  connected  with  a  forgotten  period- 
ical called  the  Lantern.  "  When  I  first  knew 
him,"  said  Aldrich,  ''he  was  trimming  the 
wick  of  the  Lantern,  which  went  out  shortly 
afterward."  After  the  extinguishing  of  this 
luminary  he  became  a  free-lance,  contribut- 
ing stories  and  poems  to  all  the  best  period- 
icals of  the  dav;    and  in  "The  Diamond 


them.  "  He  didn't  even  invite  me,"  Aldrich 
would  say  sadl\-.  A  little  later,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  between  them,  (J'lirien 
challenged  Aldrich  to  fight  a  duel.  The 
matter  was  amicably  arranged,  however,  by 
Aldrich's  pointing  out  to  the  Irishman  that, 
according  to  the  punctilio  oj  the  duello,  it 
was  incorrect  to  challenge  a  man  while  one 
owed  him  money.    There  is  also  a  pleas- 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

From  a  ferrotype,  1854. 


Lens,"  written  during  a  visit  to  105  Clinton 
Place,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  he  achieved  a  tale  of  im- 
aginative marvels  that  still  ranks  among 
the  best  American  short  stories.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  an  officer  in 
the  Union  Army,  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  an  unimportant  cavalry  skirmish,  in 
February,  1862. 

Of  the  ardent  friendship  between  Aldrich 
and  O'Brien  there  are  many  documentary 
and  other  records.  The  former  liked  to  tell 
how  once,  when  he  had  loaned  O'Brien  $40 
for  the  purchase  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  lat- 
ter had  indulged  in  malversation  of  the 
funds  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  dinner  with 


ant  anecdote,  that  once  when  Aldrich  was 
keeping  bachelor's  hall  at  105  Clinton 
Place,  in  the  absence  of  the  Frost  family, 
O'Brien  said  to  him,  '"  Let's  live  for  a  week 
after  the  Venetian  manner."  "What's 
that?"  said  Aldrich.  "Why,  sleep  all  day 
and  live  all  night,"  was  the  reply.  They 
tried  it  for  a  time,  exploring  the  streets  all 
night  and  going  to  bed  at  seven  a.m.,  but 
it  seems  soon  to  have  palled  on  them. 

Indeed,  despite  his  close  friendship  with 
many  of  the  men,  Aldrich  never  went  very 
far  with  the  self-conscious  Bohemia nism 
that,  transplanted  from  its  native  Paris  soil, 
never  attained  other  than  an  unfragrant 
growth.  He  was  an  occasional  attendant  at 


Bayard  Taylor. 
(In  the  '6o's.) 


the  compotations  at  Pfaff's 
famous  resort  in  the  base- 
ment of  647  Broadway. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  was 
usually  glad  to  escape  to  the  quiet  of  his 
little  hall-room.   There  was  a  kind  of  criti- 
cal reserve  at  the  root  of  his  temperament 
that  always  made  noisy  and  promiscuous 
hilarity  distasteful  to  him.    Throughout  his 
life  he  liked  better  a  friend  or  two  with  their 
pipes,  than  a  brilliant  roomful. 

The  most  momentous  result  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bohemians  was  that  when, 
in  October,  1858,  a  new  paper  called  the 
Saturday  Press  was  started  by  Henry  Clapp, 
to  carry  pure  literature  as  it  was  conceived 
by  the  Bohemians,  and  express  epigram- 
matic views  of  current  pretences,  Aldrich 
was  made  associate  editor,  and  O'Brien 
dramatic  editor. 

The  vivacity  and  epigrammatic  valor  of 
the  Saturday  Press  gave  it  a  succes  d^estime, 
Sit  least,  from  its  first  inception.  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  1858,  Aldrich  wrote  to  F.  H.  Under- 
wood, assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  ''The 
Saturday  Press  is  on  its  feet.  It  is  growing. 
It  will  be  a  paper."  For  the  first  year  of  its 
life  its  young  editors  were  in  very  hopeful 
spirits.  It  was  indeed  an  excellent  period- 
ical, and,  save  only  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  it 
carried  more  "mere  literature"  than  any  of 
its  contemporaries.  Among  its  contributors, 
besides  the  editors,  were  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
Stedman,  Mr.  Winter,  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow, 
and,  as  Mr.  Howells  has  said,  "Whoever 
else  was  liveliest  in  prose  or  loveliest  in 
verse  at  that  day  in  New  York." 

The  youthful  associate  editor  seems  to 
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Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

(1864.) 

have  served  the  paper  faith- 
N.  p.  Willis.  f^^lly?  writing  his  due  quota 

of  its  "  Hugoish  paragraphs 
of  one  or  more  syllables,"  sharing  in  the  edi- 
torial councils,  and  even  joining  in  the  de- 
fence when,  as  was  not  uncommon,  persons 
whose  names  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Press  endeavored  to  carry  the  office  by  as- 
sault, vi  et  armis.  It  was  in  this  office,  too, 
and  in  his  intermittent  frequentation  of 
Pfaff's,  that  his  wit  was  tempered.  It  was 
give  and  take  there  by  the  brightest  minds 
in  New  York,  The  retold  story  and  the  re- 
peated bon  mot  were  rigorously  barred,  but 
the  new  good  thing  w^as  sure  of  applause. 
In  this  fierce  light  Aldrich  at  first  played  a 
shrinking  part,  but  soon  he  became  known 
as  the  wielder  of  a  rapier  that  no  man  cared 
to  trifle  with. 

Despite  the  variety  of  his  occupations,  he 
found  time,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  to  col- 
lect another  volume  of  his  verse,  "  The  Bal- 
lad of  Babie  Bell  and  Other  Poems."  In 
this  volume  we  find  for  the  first  time  a 
sprinkling  of  pieces  that  have  gone  into  the 
body  of  his  poetic  work.  Beside  the  titular 
poem,  the  volume  contained  "Cloth  of 
Gold,"  "We  Knew  it  Would  Rain,"  "After 
the  Rain,"  "Nameless  Pain,"  "Palabras 
Carinosas,"  "When  the  Sultan  Goes  to  Is- 
pahan," and  the  "  Invocation  to  Sleep,"  to- 
gether with  twoscore  pieces  of  a  less  disci- 
plined poetic  temper  that  the  poet  wisely 
discarded  in  the  course  of  years.  It  was 
this  volume  apparently  that  Aldrich  had 
chiefly  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  "L'En- 
voi,"  that  appeared  fifteen  vears  later  at 
the   end   of   "Cloth  of   Gold  and   Other 
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Poems,"  only  to  be  sternly  discarded  from 
his  collected  works. . 

This  is  my  youth,  its  hopes  and  dreams; 
How  strange  and  shadowy  it  all  seems 

After  these  many  years! 
Turning  the  pages  idly,  so, 
I  look  with  smiles  upon  the  woe, 

Upon  the  joy  with  tears! 

After  the  publication  of  this  book  there 
were,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  critics  who 
publicly  recognized  the  peculiar  individual- 
.ity  of  the  best  work  in  it,  and  foretold  not 
unprecisely  that  keen  and  unmistakable 
flavor,  that  blending  of  haunting  sentiment 
and  airy  humor  in  verses  refined  to  the  ut- 
termost by  tireless  lapidarian  toil,  that  is 
now  instantly  suggested  to  the  true  lover  of 
poetry  by  the  name  of  Aldrich. 

Early  in  i860  the  Saturday  Press  came 
to  the  usual  end  of  such  belletristic  -enter- 
prises. As  the  editor  stated  in  his  valedic- 
tion, ''This  paper  is  discontinued  for  lack 
of  funds,  which  is,  by  a  coincidence,  pre- 
cisely the  reason  for  which  it  was  started." 
Aldrich  took  the  failure  with  a  light  heart. 
His  relation  to  the  paper  had  never  been 
more  than  an  elastic  one,  and  even  had 
there  been  more  cause  for  discouragement, 
an  event  soon  occurred  which  would  have 
availed  to  cheer  him.  For  three  years  he 
had  been  sending  verse  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  then  firmly  established  as  the  ar- 
biter of  taste  in  America,  with,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  ill  success.  But  one  fine 
morning,  in  April,  i860,  his  mail  contained 
this  note: 

^^  My  dear  Sir, — I  welcome  you  heartily 
to  the  Atlantic.  When  I  receive  so  fine  a 
poem  as  'Pythagoras,'  I  don't  think  the 
check  of  Messrs.  T.  &  F.  pays  for  it.  I 
must  add  some  thanks  and  appreciation.  I 
have  put  it  down  for  June. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  R.  Lowell." 

Twenty  years  later,  when  Aldrich  had 
himself  become  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  he 
accepted  the  first  poem  Lowell  sent  him, 
with  a  copy  of  this  note.  Lowell  promptly 
came  in  to  say  that  he  was  grateful  for  the 
encouragement,  and  had  about  decided  to 
adopt  literature  as  a  profession. 

The  summer  of  i860  found  Aldrich  free 
for  the  nonce  from  all  journalistic  and  edi- 
torial ties,  happy  as  a  lark  in  his  freedom, 
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and  similarly  employed  in  song.  The  thun- 
der-clouds of  civil  war  that  were  darkening 
over  the  country  were  soon  to  throw  ..their 
shadow  on  his  life,  but  for  the  moment  he 
was  more  concerned  with  rhymes  than  re- 
bellions. In  July  he  went  down  to  Ports- 
mouth for  the  summer,  as  his  custom  was, 
cruising  comfortably  along  the  coast  in  his 
uncle's  yacht.  In  the  quaint  old  town  by 
the  sea  he  entered  upon  another  of  the  idyl- 
lic seasons  of  poetic  idleness  and  young  sen- 
timent that  played  so  iniportant  a  role  in 
the  furnishing  of  his  imagination.  A  letter 
to  Stoddard  revives  the  spirit  of  that  van- 
ished summer: 

"A  mummy,"  he  wrote,  "couldn't  have 
been  more  silent  than  I  ever  since  my  ar- 
rival in  these  latitudes.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  epistolary  pen  has  seized  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  fill  a  page  or  so  for 
the  improvement  of  your  mind.  Don't 
fancy  that  pen  and  I  have  been  strangers 
these  five  weeks.  Bayard  Taylor  couldn't 
write  more  verse  than  I  have  in  the  same 
number  of  days.  I  have  two  $30  poems  on 
hand,  sold  two  to  the  Atlantic,  and  sent  one 
to  Harper.  'The  Song  of  Fatima,'  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Atlantic,  is  mine. 
A  lyric, '  The  Robin,'  will  be  in  the  October 
number.  I  am  forty  lines  into  a  blank-verse 
story.  So  you  see  I  have  been  doing  better 
things  than  writing  letters.  ...  Is  the 
'little  party'  with  you  yet?  Has  she  been 
writing  great,  big  passionate  little  stories 
and  picturesque  poems  all  summer  ?  I  would 
like  to  compare  poetical  notes  with  her.  I 
would  also  like  to  see  the  'Loves,'  if  it  is  all 
printed — is  it  ?  It  will  make  a  splendid  book 
and  do  you  great  credit.  I  hope  circum- 
stances didn't  render  it  necessary  for  you  to 
cut  me  out  of  it. — Good  Lord,  how  con- 
tented I  am  here  I  I  hate  a  city  more  than  I 
do  the  devil.  I  would  like  to  have  this  sea 
and  sky  and  forest  around  me  forever." 

Not  the  least  memorable  results  of  that 
happy  summer  were  "Pampinea,"  and  the 
smooth  yet  ardent  celebration  of  the  "Pis- 
cataqua  River,"  of  which  Longfellow  wrote 
to  him  in  his  friendly  way:  "The  river  will 
always  be  more  beautiful  for  that  song," 

But  with  the  beginning  of  1861  Aldrich's 
deepest  interest  was  suddenly  caught  up 
and  whirled  away  for  a  time  from  his  let- 
tered pursuits.  Throughout  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  season  that  saw  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run, 
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the  ])oct  IkuI  no  other  tliought  tluin  tli;it  of 
serving  his  country  on  field  or  wave.  There 
lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  letter  to  his  ex- 
cellency (jovernor  Goodwin,  applying  for 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  colonel 
in  command  of  the  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment. There  seems  to  have  been  some  de- 
lay in  the  decision,  and  when  some  weeks 
later  a  telegram  arrived  announcing  his  ap- 
])ointment  to  the  staff  of  General  Lander, 
Aldrich  was  away  from  home,  and  the  mes- 
sage never  reached  him.  In  consequence, 
the  appointment  went  to  Fitz  James 
O'Brien,  with  the  result  that,  as  Henry 
Clapp  used  to  say,  "Aldrich  was  shot  in 
O'Brien's  shoulder." 

Nevertheless  our  poet,  distinguished  as 
he  always  was  for  a  certain  cheerful  bellig- 
erency of  temperament,  could  not  rest  con- 
tent until  he  had  smelled  powder.  Follow- 
ing Stedman's  example,  he  applied  for  work 
as  a  war  correspondent,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1 86 1  w^ent  to  the  front  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  Tribune,  attached  to  General  Blenk- 
er's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Of  his  experiences  in  the  field  he  had  vivid 
memories — a  typical  one  may  be  told,  in 
his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  from  Washington,  October  30, 1861 : 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  ride 
into  the  enemy's  country.  I  have  been  on 
horseback  two  days — and  two  nights,  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  I  did  get  out  of  the  saddle 
to  sleep.  What  a  strange  time  I  had  of  it. 
House  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  my- 
self started  on  a  reconnoissance  under  the 
wing  of  General  Stapel  and  Staff.  We  had 
not  ridden  an  hour  through  those  wonderful 
Virginia  woods  when  I  got  separated  from 
the  party,  and  haven't  laid  eyes  on  'em 
since — excepting  Ned  House,  who  has  just 
reached  Washington,  having  given  me  up 
for  lost.  I  don't  quite  know  how  it  was,  but 
suddenly  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  tangle  of 
dense  forest  and  unknown  roads.  Close  on 
the  rebel  lines,  not  knowing  quite  in  w^hat  di- 
rection to  turn,  without  a  guide,  and  nothing 
to  eat — you  may  imagine  that  I  wished  my- 
self on  the  harmless  banks  of  the  Piscata- 
qua.  Well,  I  did.  To  crown  all,  a  moon- 
less night  was  darkening  down  on  the  terri- 
ble stillness;  and  as  the  darkness  grew,  I 
caught  glimpses  of  lurid  camp  fires  here 
and  there — a  kind  of  goblin  glare  which 
lent  an  indescribable  mystery  and  un- 
pleasantness to  the  scene.    Whether  these 


were  the  camj)  fires  of  friend  or  foe,  1  had 
no  means  of  telling.  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse  and  dashed  on — now  by  the  black 
ruins  of  a  burnt  farm-house,  now  by  some 
shadowy  ford  where  a  fight  had  evidently  ^ 
taken  place,  for  I  saw  trees  that  had  been 
barked  by  cannon-l)alls,  and  here  and  there 
significant  mounds  under  which  slept  New 
England  braves.  I  did  not  feel  alone  at 
such  places;  for  my  fancy  beheld  long 
lines  of  infantry,  and  parks  of  artillery,  and 
squares  of  cavalry,  moving  among  the  shad- 
ows, in  a  noiseless  conflict.  I  wish  Pd  time 
to  tell  you  of  the  ride — how  I  stole  by  the 
sentinels,  and  at  last,  feeling  that  I  was  go- 
ing straight  to  Manassas,  stopped  and  held 
a  council  of  war  with  T.  B.  A.  It  dawned 
on  me  that  Washington  lay  in  the  east.  The 
sun  was  sinking  directly  before  me  in  the 
west,  so  I  sensibly  turned  my  horse  and  rode 
back.  Gracious  heavens!  How  many  miles 
I  must  have  ridden.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  slept  on  my  horse's  neck  in  the 
w^oods,  w^e  two  lying  cosily  together,  and  at 
sunrise,  oh  so  hungry,  I  saw  far  off  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Long  Bridge. 
Here  I  am,  a  vear  older  in  looks.  I  have 
feasted,  and  after  this  is  mailed  shall  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  three  days." 

In  later  years  he  would  tell  how,  in  the 
course  of  this  trying  night,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered at  the  turn  of  a  road  what  seemed 
to  him  in  the  dim  light  to  be  a  guide  board. 
Hope  sprang  in  his  breast,  and  he  rode 
eagerly  forward  to  peruse  it.  It  was  an  un- 
dertaker's sign! 

After  a  few  weeks  more  the  poet  decided 
that  his  pen  might  be  better  employed  than 
in  war  correspondence,  and  early  in  1862, 
in  vigorous  health  from  his  life  in  the  open 
air,  went  back  to  Portsmouth  and  Par- 
nassus. Yet  his  brief  experience  of  war 
wdth  its  hardships  and  horrors,  its  tremen- 
dous pictures  and  heart-rending  dramas, 
was  of  the  utmost  moment  in  improving 
his  work.  ''Quite  So,"  and  "The  White 
Feather,"  two  of  the  best  of  his  stories,  are 
the  fruitage  of  this  experience,  and  in  some  of 
the  finest  of  his  poems,  "Fredericksburg," 
"  Spring  in  New  England,"  and  "  The  Shaw 
Memorial  Ode,"  we  have  the  true  martial 
thrill  in  an  intensity  that  could  have  scarce- 
Iv  been  attained  without  the  reenforcement 
of  the  imagination  by  living  memories. 

Early  in  1862  Aldrich  published  a  col- 
lection of  sketches  entitled  "Out  of  His 
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Head  and  Other  Stories."  If  any  lover  of 
his  prose  should  happen  upon  the  titular 
story  to-day,  minus  its  title-page,  he  would 
scarcely  guess  its  authorship  from  internal 
evidence  alone.  It  is  a  striking  piece  of 
fantastic  macal)resque,  composed  in  para- 
graphs somewhat  too  short,  after  the  French 
manner,  and  with  a  curious  anxiety  for  un- 
usual rhythms.  With  its  studied  impres- 
sionism, its  musically  phrased  murder,  its 
startling  picture  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
cholera  in  New  Orleans,  its  consistent  mor- 
bidezza,  it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
an  early  tale  of  Lafcadio  Hcarn's.  Yet  at 
the  end  there  is  a  characteristic  smiling 
''Note  by  the  Editor"  that  is  pure  Aldrich. 
Save  for  a  private  issue  of  "P^re  Antoine's 
Date  Palm,"  in  1866,  Aldrich  published  no 
more  prose  until  1868.  His  next  volume  of 
prose  was  to  embody  not  promise,  but  com- 
plete attainment. 

In  January,  1863,  there  was  a  reorgan- 
ization in  the  staff  of  a  popular  weekly  of 
the  time,  know^n  as  the  Illustrated  News. 
Aldrich  was  installed  in  the  post  of  man- 
aging editor,  and  was  thus,  after  a  rather 
miscellaneous  three  years  fruitful  in  rhyme, 
once  more  entrenched  behind  an  editorial 
desk,  with  its  clutter  of  alien  tasks.  Yet 
not  to  be  forgotten  of  the  Muses,  his  first 
proceeding  was  to  publish  through  his 
friend  Carleton  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poetry  containing  the  pieces  he  most  valued 
from  the  first  decade  of  his  poetic  career. 

The  compact  little  volume,  bound  in 
blue  and  gold,  in  genial  imitation  of  the 
Blue  and  Gold  Series  of  immortals  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  embel- 
lished with  an  exquisite  steel  engraving  of 
the  poet  after  the  medallion  by  Launt 
Thompson,  has  noW'  become  the  choice 
treasure  of  a  few  fortunate  collectors  of 
Americana.  Of  the  fifty  pieces  in  it  twenty 
are  to  be  found  in  the  definitive  Riverside 
Edition,  a  notable  increase  in  percentage 
over  any  previous  volume.  The  little  book 
is  full  alike  of  suggestion  for  appreciation, 
and  provocation  to  critical  discussion,  but 
there  lies  before  me  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Holmes  that  renders  other  comment  super- 
fluous. In  its  urbanity  and  penetration  it 
is  a  model  letter  from  a  middle-aged  au- 
thor to  a  young  one: 

''My  dear  Mr.  Aldrich, — Thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  book  of  blossoms.  I  have 


just  been  reading  them  and  find  them  dewy 
and  sweet  scented.  'Babie  Bell'  has  most 
of  your  heart's  color  in  it.  *  When  the  Sul- 
tan goes  to  Ispahan'  is  espie^le,  lively, 
poetical — 'the  moons  of  their  full  brown 
bosoms'  is  succulent  and  musky.  'The 
Lunch'  is  a  little  Keatsy,  but  very  neatly 
carved  and  colored. 

"'Dawn'  and  'Morn,'  p.  20,  'Dawning' 
and  'Morning,'  p.  46,  are,  as  some  kind 
friend  has  told  you  before  this,  inadmissible 
cockneyisms.  This  utterance  is  Rhadaman- 
thine.  You  must  not  feed  too  much  on 
'apricots  and  dewberries.'  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite sensuousness  that  shows  through 
your  words  and  rounds  them  into  voluptu- 
ous swells  of  rhythm  as  '  invisible  fingers  of 
air'  lift  the  diaphanous  gauzes.  Do  not  let 
it  run  away  with  you.  You  love  the  fra- 
grance of  certain  words  so  well  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  making  nosegays  when  you 
should  write  poems. 

"  There  are  two  dangers  that  beset  young 
poets — young  American  poets  at  least.  The 
first  is,  being  spoiled  by  the  praise  of  women, 
the  second,  being  disgusted  by  the  praise  or 
blame — it  makes  little  difference  which — 
of  the  cheap  critics.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  our  poets  do  not  commonly  ripen  well, 
they  are  larks  in  the  morning,  sparrows  at 
noon,  and  owls  before  evening.  One  reason 
is  that  our  shallow  universal  culture  is  want- 
ing in  severe  standards  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment. We  have  no  Fahrenheits  and  Rea- 
murs  and  centigrades  to  gauge  our  young 
talent  with,  and  allow  it  to  form  false  esti- 
mates of  itself.  Now  your  forte  is  senti- 
ment and  your  danger  sentimentality.  You 
are  an  epicure  in  words,  and  your  danger  is 
that  of  becoming  a  verbal  voluptuary — the 
end  of  which  is  rhythmical  gout  and  in- 
curable poetical  disorder.  Let  me  beg  you, 
by  your  fine  poetical  sense,  not  to  let  the 
flattery  of  insuflicient  persons  render  you 
too  easily  contented  with  yourself,  nor  yet 
the  hideous  content  of  reporter-critics 
alienate  you  from  the  love  of  verse  (which 
does  not  seem  to  thrive  so  naturally  and 
spontaneously  as  art  in  your  great  city), 
nor  lastly  your  tendency  to  vanilla-flavored 
adjectives  and  patchouli-scented  participles 
stifle  your  strength  in  cloying  euphemisms. 

"It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  praise 
without  reading  than  to  prose  after  doing 
it.  StiU,  I  think  you  will  take  these  few- 
words   kindly,   for   they   are   really   com- 
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plimentary,  much  more  so  than  the  vague 
generahties  with  which  I  commonly  clear 
my  table  of  presentation  coi)ies.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  sweet  and  true  in  your  best 
lines  that  I  want  you  to  be  fair  to  yourself 
and  pinch  off  all  the  idle  buds  before  the 
summer  of  your  fruitage.  These  poems  are 
most  of  them  must,  not  wine.  Happy  man, 
whose  voice  time  will  be  mellowing  when 
he  is  cracking  those  of  us  your  preterplu- 
perfect  contemporaries! 

''Very  sincerely  yours, 

"O.  W.  Holmes." 

It  was  always  characteristic  of  Aldrich 
that,  himself  the  most  fastidiously  critical 
of  poets,  he  was  peculiarly  amenable  to  in- 
telligent and  kindly  criticism  from  others; 
and  the  student  of  his  later  poetry  may  dis- 
cover how  faithfully  he  remembered  the 
sound  advice  of  the  Autocrat,  and  how 
richly  he  profited  by  it. 

By  1863  Aldrich  had  become  one  of  the 
notable  younger  literary  figures  of  New 
York;  he  was,  too,  personally  beloved  by  a 
singularly  various  circle.  Let  us  conceive 
an  alert,  slender  young  man,  with  clear, 
steady  gray-blue  eyes,  and  crisp  golden 
hair.  Let  us  imagine  his  witty,  winsome 
manner,  with  its  slight  distinguishing  touch 
of  Parnassian  dignity,  and  we  shall  be  tol- 
erably well  acquainted  with  the  ."lovely  fel- 
low" of  his  friends'  recollections.  Through- 
out his  youth  and  young  manhood  he  had 
been  a  favorite  with  that  appreciative  sex 
that  always  takes  kindly  to  poets.  The  first 
stanza  of  his  discarded  Herrickean, — or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  more  precisely 
Willisian, — ^verses  "The  Girls,"  was  vera- 
cious autobiography: 

Marion,  May  and  Maud 
Have  not  passed  me  by — 

Arched  foot  and  mobile  mouth 
And  bronze-brown  eye! 

Yet  despite  his  affairs  of  young  sentiment 
in  New  York,  in  Portsmouth,  and  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Love  that  makes  or  mars  had  not 
yet  touched  his  life.  Early  in  1863,  how- 
ever, the  true  love  came.  In  the  late  fall  of 
1862  he  had  met  at  Edwin  Booth's  rooms 
the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  life-long 
companion,  and  from  that  first  meeting  our 
poet  lost  interest  forever  in  "Marion,  May 
and  Maud." 

In  the  latter  months  of  1863  he  was  en- 


gaged in  preparation  for  the  launching  of  a 
poetic  argosy  of  a  new  sort.  He  had  al- 
ready written  several  longer  poems  in 
dramatic  form,  but  for  some  years  he  had 
been  desirous  of  doing  an  extended  narra- 
tive in  blank  verse,  and  had  been  looking 
about  for  a  subject  that  would  at  once  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  the 
Oriental  imagery  that  he  delighted  in,  and 
afford  scope  for  the  epical  treatment  of  an 
ample  episode.  In  the  end,  he  turned  to 
scriptural  themes,  and  selected  for  his  pur- 
pose the  striking  story  of  Judith.  For  many 
months  the  poem  grew  and  was  the  centre 
of  his  thought.  In  his  correspondence  there 
are  many  allusions  to  it. 

"Don't  forget  to  hand  me  the  MS.  of 
'  Judith '  to-morrow  night,"  he  writes  in  one 
letter,  "I  want  to  go  over  it  carefully  and 
finish  it  to  the  utmost.  The  alterations  you 
suggested  are  admirable.  I  wish  you  would 
read  the  poem  just  once  with  a  view  only  to 
find  faults.  See  if  there  are  not  any  pas- 
sages where  the  idea  is  not  worked  out 
sharply.  Obscurity,  I  think,  is  a  kind  of 
stupidity,  and  I  seek  to  avoid  it  ahvays." 
And  again,  a  little  later — "I  w^ould  like  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poem. 
Carleton's  would  not  publish  it  because  it 
was  not  long  enough.  The  Atlantic  refused 
it  because  it  was  too  long,  and  now  I  have 
submitted  it  to  the  editor  of  a  new  literary 
journal  (to  be  called  The  Round  Table), 
who  will  probably  fall  asleep  over  it.  *  Ju- 
dith '  has  fallen  back  in  good  order,  like  the 
army  of  the  Lord  on  the  Rappahannock." 

In  the  event,  however,  the  poem  was 
printed  early  in  1864,  in  The  Round  Table, 
with  the  readers  of  which  it  found  great 

favor.  " says  the  praise  is  as  absurd 

as  the  poem,"  wrote  Aldrich.  "Poor ! 


I  mean  to  drive  him  wild  by  writing  the 
finest  poems  God  will  let  me."  How  hope- 
fully he  set  about  it  may  be  seen  in  this  let- 
ter to  Bayard  Taylor: 

"My  dear  Bayard. — For  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  been  nursing  my  'I'  like  an 
irreclaimable  old  egotist — shut  out  from 
books,  pen,  paper  and  the  'meaner  beauties 
of  the  night.'  What  was  all  in  my  eye  is 
now  entirely  out  of  it,  and  I  celebrate  the 
occasion  ('I  celebrate  myself,'  like  Walt 
Whitman)  by  sprinkling  some  ink  in  your 
direction.  I  have  been  so  much  alone  re- 
cently, that  I  can  speak  of  No.  i,  which  I 
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shall  do  kindly,  thereby  setting  a  right 
pious  example  to  all  Christian  people.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  completed  another  poem  of 
about  250  lines,  entitled  'Friar  Jerome's 
Beautiful  Book.'  It  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Atlantic  for  June  or  July.  It  is  a  pict- 
uresque monkish  story,  told  in  an  off-hand 
colloquial  way,  and  is  so  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  attempted  that  I  am  no  fit 
judge  of  its  quality.  I  like  the  thing  now — • 
but  then  my  last  child  always  seems  the 
best-shaped  whelp.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  cut  adrift  from  the  influence 
of  my  favorite  gods.  Tennyson  &  Co.  are 
good  corks  with  which  to  learn  to  swim; 
but  for  a  long  stretch  a  man  must  depend 
wholly  upon  himself — the  less  of  anybody 
else  he  carries  with  him,  the  farther  he  will 
go  if  he  has  any  muscle.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
highest  rewards  of  an  artist  is  the  convic- 
tion, in  his  own  soul,  of  increasing  power. 
For  a  man  to  be  what  he  was,  is  damnable. 
"Your  true  friend, 

"Tom." 

In  this  and  the  following  year  Aldrich's 
friendship  with  Booth,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  success  at  his  Winter  Garden 
Theatre,  was  constantly  deepening.  He 
likewise  saw  much  of  the  artistic  circle  that 
had  its  centre  in  the  old  Studio  Building  on 
Tenth  Street.  His  letters  of  this  time  con- 
tain many  vivid  pen-miniatures  of  the  men 
he  was  meeting,  suggesting,  perhaps,that  the 
picture-making  talk  of  the  studios  was  in  a 
minor  way  not  unserviceable  to  his  verse 
and  prose.  Take,  for  example,  this  mem- 
orable vignette  of  George  Augustus  Sala — 
"Straight  black  hair,  a  round  red  face,  and 
an  imp  of  a  nose — just  like  a  prize  straw- 
berry." 

As  the  year  of  1865  went  on  his  life  be- 
came more  and  more  marked  by  the  as- 
surance of  happiness.  The  only  cloud  came 
through  his  love  and  friendship  for  Edwin 
Booth,  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln by  his  brother  John,  feeling  that  the 
name  of  Booth  must  be  forever  the  syn- 
onym of  infamy,  shut  himself  moodily  in 
his  house.  There  for  weeks  and  months  he 
lived,  the  melancholy  target  for  all  the  cruel 
notes  and  letters  that  came  daily  to  his 
door.  The  only  mitigation  of  his  depres- 
sion came  through  the  friendly  ministra- 
tions of  Launt  Thompson  and  Aldrich,  who 
shared  his  solitude  both  day  and  night. 


The  record  of  the  }'ear,  with  this  excep- 
tion, is  a  record  of  increasing  j)rosperity 
and  joy.  Part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in 
a  visit  to  some  friends  at  their  home  on 
Owasco  Lake.  In  a  letter  written  from 
there  to  Taylor  is  a  quaint  and  charming 
picture  of  a  Central  New  York  Arcadia  in 
the  Consulship  of  Andrew  Johnson: 

"I  take  my  departure  for  that  place  to- 
morrow morning.  It  was  my  intention  to 
remain  in  these  lovely  regions  one  week; 
but  my  friends  would  not  hear  of  so  short  a 
stay.  I  have  made  five  starts  for  home,  but 
each  time  a  picnic  on  'The  Point,'  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  Owasco,  or  a  pilgrimage  to 
Cayuga  Lake,  was  purposely  proposed  to 
detain  me.  But  my  trunk  is  packed,  and 
determination  (to  go)  is  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  my  countenance.  I  fancy  that  I 
have  made  the  cream  of  my  summer's  milk. 
To  live  in  an  old  rambling  cocked-hat  man- 
sion with  one's  betrothed — to  have  enough 
money  and  plenty  of  refmed  people,  a  choice 
library  of  10,000  books,  sunsets,  moonrises, 
horses,  boats  and  newly-laid  eggs — what 
could  be  pleasanter?  I  thought  to  write 
some  poems  here,  but  I  have  been  too  happy 
in  the  flesh.  I  have  to  be  a  trifle  melan- 
choly— to  escape  from  something — to  write 
decent  verse.  I  wanted  to  escape  from  noth- 
ing here — especially  the  library.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake — a  joyous  row  is  it 
across — is  a  place  called  'Willow-brook.* 
A  gracious  little  brook  winds  in  and  out 
among  groves  of  willows,  singing  all  day 
and  all  night  long  to  one  of  the  quaintest 
old  houses  in  the  world.  It  belongs  to  one 
Mr.  Martin.  The  building  consisted  origin- 
ally of  jour  rooms:  additions  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year  until  now  there  are 
thirty.  There  is  no  attempt  at  architecture 
in  the  thing,  the  extensions  have  been  stuck 
on  just  where  they  were  most  wanted  and 
handiest.  The  result,  outside,  would  set  a 
lover  of  the  grotesque  quite  wild  with 
pleasure:  inside,  the  narrow  by-ways  and 
odd  nooks  leading  into  each  other,  make 
me  think  of  midnight  murders  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  In  this  shapeless  old  pile  is  a  col- 
lection of  books  that  would  make  your  eyes 
stare.  Shelf  after  shelf  of  rare  old  black- 
letter  volumes,  annotated  and  autographed 
by  famous  hands — original  editions  of  al- 
most everything  that  is  rare.  I  should  like 
to  be  confined  there  with  you  for  two  weeks, 
on  bread-and-water  rations.    We'd  come 
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out  mere  souls.  I  suppose  I  cannot  tempt 
you  to  envy  me  my  content,  since  your  own 
summer  has  l)een  so  pleasant.  I  would  like 
to  add  your  visit  to  Whitticr  to  my  list  of 
congenial  doings.  I  don't  know  him  at  all, 
but  I  think  he  must  be  a  genuine  fine 
spirit.  I  would  also  like  to  confiscate  your 
delight  in  writing  a  long  poem.  Men  who 
cannot  write  verse  are  ignorant  of  the  high- 
est earthly  enjoyment — the  least  earthy,  I 
mean." 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  three  events  oc- 
curred which  definitely  mark  that  year  as 
the  true  annus  mirahilis  of  our  poet's  life: 
his  collected  poems  w^ere  published  in  the 
authentic  Ticknor  &  Fields  Blue  and  Gold 
Series;  he  was  established  in  a  singuiarly 
pleasant  editorial  chair;  and  he  was  mar- 
ried. 

Of  the  1865  volume  more  than  half — 
and  all  that  he  had  written  since  1863 — has 
gone  into  the  canon  of  his  works.  All  that 
need  be  said  of  it  now  was  said  by  Dr. 
Holmes  in  another  of  those  admirable  let- 
ters— this  one  written  November  13,  1865: 

''I  have  been  much  struck,"  Holmes 
wrote,  "with  the  delicate  grace  of  your  de- 
scriptions and  the  sandal-wood  aroma  (if  I 
may  use  so  bold  a  figure)  that  perfumes  all 
the  passages  which  breathe  of  the  Orient. 
I  think  some  of  the  hints  I  once  gave  you 
were  not  ill-judged — your  danger  is,  of 
course,  on  the  sensuous  side  of  the  intellect 
—you  see  what  I  mean — the  semi-volup- 
tuous excess  of  color  and  odor,  such  as  you 


remember  in  Keats's  'Endymion' — a  very 
different  thing  from  vulgar  sensuousness. 
But  your  cabinet  pictures  are  really  so  care- 
fully drawn  and  so  cunningly  tinted  that  I 
am  disposed  to  cease  from  criticism  and 
trust  your  Muse  to  finish  them  according 
to  her  own  sweet  will." 

Four  days  later  Aldrich  received  the  ap- 
])ointment  to  the  editorial  chair  of  Every 
Saturday^  an  eclectic  weekly  that  was  about 
to  be  published  by  the  great  Boston  house 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Ten  days  thereafter 
he  was  married  and  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  years  brought 
their  increasing  freightage  of  distinction 
and  prosperity,  the  Boston  habit  of  mind 
became  more  and  more  deeply  engrained 
in  him,  and  he  seldom  cared  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  Bohemian  moon.  Yet  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life  the  old  days  in  the 
little  hall  bedroom  in  West  Eighth  Street, 
with  their  high  poetic  dreaming,  the  old 
nights  at  Pfaff's  or  Niblo's  or  Booth's 
chambers,  with  their  long  hours  of  hearty 
fellowship,  their  friendly  rapier-play  of 
repartee,  loomed  large  and  bright  for  him 
through  the  golden  mists  of  memor}-,  and 
were  a  favorite  field  of  anecdote.  Nor  is  it 
perhaps  too  fanciful  to  imagine  that  the 
great  rock-delving,  sky-scaling,  Babylonian 
city  of  New  York  is  a  little  the  richer  for 
having  been  the  home  of  this  fine  and  true 
poet  fifty  years  ago. 


"THE    SINGINCx    HEART" 

{I.V  MICMORIAM,    T.  B.  A.) 

By  Robert  Bridges 

"From  Mecca  to  Damascus,  he  was  known, 
Hassan,  the  Arab  with  the  Singing  Heart. 
His  songs  were  sung  by  Ijoatmen  on  the  Nile, 
By  Bedciowec  maidens,  and  in  Tartar  camps, 
While  all  men  loved  him  as  they  loved  their  e\es; 
And  when  he  spake,  the  wisest,  next  to  him, 
Was  he  who  listened.     And  thus  Hassan  sung." 

From  "yl  Prelude,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Minstrel  of  the  Singing  Heart, 
Flute-voiced  'mid  the  noisy  mart, 
Oft  men  stopped  their  tasks  to  hear 
Your  pure  voice,  upraised  and  clear, 
Singing  gayly  in  the  crowd — 
Winning,  bright,  and  never  loud. 
While  the  showmen  plied  their  trade, 
Gaudily  their  wares  displayed, 
You  serene,  content,  apart 
Lured  them  simply  w^ith  your  Art. 
Toilers  lingered  on  the  road, 
Listened,  felt  their  lightened  load, 
Hummed  the  tune  and  trudged  along 
To  the  music  of  your  song. 
With  them  on  the  arduous  way 
Went  some  spirit,  grave  or  gay, 
Summoned  by  your  magic  spell 
From  that  Star  where  visions  dwell. 
What  a  troop  the  kind  years  brought! 
Sprites  your  nimble  Fancy  caught — 
Hamadryads  from  the  hills. 
Naiads  from  the  whispering  rills; 
Prudence  and  fair  Nourmadee, 
Edith  and  sweet  Marjorie, 
The  Queen  of  Sheba — charming  Ruth- 
Brave,  tragic  Judith,  and  the  youth 
Beloved  of  all,  that  human  boy 
Tom  Bailey,  a  perennial  joy; 
All  are  ours — his  bounteous  gift — 
Visions  that  our  hearts  uplift — 
Lyrics,  with  a  note  so  fine 
Herrick  might  have  penned  the  line. 

Now  beside  the  Ivory  Gate 
Weary  pilgrims  pause  and  wait. 
Longing  for  the  old  refrain — 
Eager  still  to  catch  the  strain; 
Mute  the  lyre,  the  singer's  place 
Taken  by  an  alien  face! 
But  amid  the  noisy  mart 
Still  they  miss  the  Singing  Heart 
Still  repeat  his  tuneful  words 
Like  the  carolling  of  birds. 
Closed  the  Gate,  the  evening  falls — 
Pilgrim  unto  Pilgrim  calls 
"Great  is  Allah!     Toll  the  knell! 
"Farewell,  Singing  Heart,  farewell!" 


THE    WILDERNESS    ROAD 

By  Carter  Goodloe 
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gjHE  man's  rugged,  bronzed 
face  went  white  and,  with  an 
exclamation,  he  jumped  off 
his  big  horse  and  parting 
the  under-brush  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  looked  down 
for  an  instant  at  some  object  that  had  caught 
his  keen  eye  in  passing.  The  three  horse- 
men who  were  following  him  reined  in 
sharply  and,  from  the  vantage  point  of  their 
saddles,  looked  down,  too,  at  the  dreadful 
Thing.  The  man  raised  fear-stricken  eyes 
to  a  slender  young  gentleman,  apparently 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  who  sat  his  bay 
mare  easily  and  to  the  manner  born,  be- 
tween the  other  two  riders.  But  there  was 
no  answering  fear  on  the  handsome,  rather 
reckless  countenance  of  the  young  man, 
only  a  spasm  of  horror  and  a  blaze  of  indig- 
nation in  the  dark  eyes. 

"  Will  you  not  believe  me  now  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  this  mad  expedition  is  impossi- 
ble, my " 

"Lord,"  supplied  the  young  man  calmly, 
as  the  older  one  hesitated. 

With  a  low  bow  that  had  something  curi- 
ously ironical,  yet,  tender,  in  it,  the  man  con- 
tinued, stretching  out  an  imploring  hand  as 
he  spoke. 

''  Your  lordship  will  now  surely  believe — 
with  this  horrible  evidence  before  him — the 
stories  that  have  been  told  us.  It  is  not  too 
late,  my  lord — we  are  not  a  day  out  from 
Fort  Chissel;  shall  we  not  turn  back  and 
abandon  this  desperate  enterprise?" 

'•Desperate  enterprise!"  the  young  gen- 
tleman echoed.  "Why  speak  extravagant- 
ly ?"  he  went  on  with  a  slight  show  of  impa- 
tience. "  'Tis  a  journey  which  already 
thousands  of  these  poor  pioneers  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  undertake.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  four  Englishmen" — he  paused  and 
smiled  slightly  as  he  looked  around  at  his 
companions — "did  not  have  the  courage  to 
face  it  ?  "  And  then  he  let  his  gaze  rest  again 
on  the  mutilated  Thing  that  lay  among  the 
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bushes.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  red  men" — 
he  shuddered  a  little  in  spite  of  himself — "but 
you  well  knew  such  atrocities  were  common 
before  you  ever  set  out  from  Philadelphia, 
before  you  set  sail  in  The  Venture,  nay,  be- 
fore you  ever  left  England  and  my  father's 
house.  We  go  on,"  he  said  firmly,  and  his 
dark  eyes  looked  steadfastly  down  the  tan- 
gled forest  road  to  the  west. 

"As  your  lordship  decides,"  said  the  old- 
er man  briefly,  and  mounting  his  horse 
agilely,  in  spite  of  his  sixty  years,  he  rode 
forward.  As  he  urged  his  mount  past  that 
of  the  young  man  he  bowed  again.  "  Permit 
me  at  least  to  ride  ahead,  as  a  slight  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  your  lordship,"  he  said 
sombrely. 

For  some  moments  they  rode  thus  in  si- 
lence, the  older  man  first,  then  the  young 
gentleman,  who  glanced  with  compunction 
now  and  then  at  the  broad  back  in  front  of 
him,  followed  in  single  file  by  the  other  two 
horsemen,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
brief  discussion. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  touched  his 
mare  with  the  silver  spur  he  wore,  and 
crowding  her  up  to  the  big  white  horse  in 
the  narrow  forest  road,  he  laid  a  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder  of  the  grizzled 
rider. 

"  My  good  Roger,"  he  said  in  a  very  boy- 
ish, winning  tone,  "you  have  borne  with  me 
so  long,  will  you  not  bear  with  me  a  little 
longer,  now  that  we  are  come  so  near  the 
end  of  our  journey?" 

"To  the  end,  my — lord,"  said  the  man, 
still  coldly,  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  there  was 
a  hint  of  caressing  tenderness  in  the  last 
word. 

"  When  you — and  Dick  and  young  Roger 
here — agreed  to  go  with  me  you  knew  I 
would  never  turn  back — that  I  would  go  on 
until  I  found  him,  no  matter  where  the  road 
led  nor  how  rough  it  was !  Now  that  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  dreadful  things 
befall  the  wayfarers  in  this  country  of  the 
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Indians,  what  'abomination  of  desolation' 
is  here,  I  am  the  more  determined  to  find 
him,  to  stay  with  him,  to  help  him  if  —  he 
wants  me.  Do  you  not  understand,  Rog- 
er, that  I  must  go  on?"  He  ended  with  a 
sort  of  passion  and  exaltation  that  com- 
pletely mastered  the  older  man. 

"Wherever  my  lord  goes,  I  go,  and  my 
sons  will  do  no  less.  But  oh,  my  lord!"  he 
cried,  half  turning  in  his  saddle  and  looking 
anxiously  at  the  young  gentleman,  "I  can 
but  feel  fearful  and  can  only  pray  that  your 
noble  father  will  not  condemn  me  for  this 
mad  escapade " 

"Oh,  la!  la!"  interrupted  the  young  man, 
a  rather  impish  smile  l)reaking  over  his  face 
and  his  voice  changing  suddenly  from  its 
tone  of  passion  and  desperate  sincerity  to  a 
mocking  falsetto.  "My  noble  father  had 
better  be  employed  in  condemning  his  own 
mad  escapades!  If  I  have  a  leaning  toward 
escapades — a  veritable  liking  for  them,  to 
be  exact — is  it  not  an  inheritance,  my  good 
Roger  ?  And  at  least  I  have  this  advantage 
— Lord  Gordon's  escapades  in  the  solitary 
forests  of  this  Virginia  and  Kaintuckee  will 
never  be  heard  of,  whereas  my  noble  fa- 
ther's set  all  London  by  the  ears  and  occa- 
sion no  end  of  unsavory  scandal." 

"Oh,  my  lord!"  remonstrated  the  old 
man. 

"Let  us  not  be  hypocritical,  my  honest 
Roger"  said  the  young  gentleman  flippant- 
ly. "  We  have  wild  blood  in  our  veins,"  and 
he  twirled  the  ends  of  the  slight  dark  mus- 
tache he  wore,  somewhat  consciously. 

The  old  man  regarded  the  young  lord 
with  a  curious  expression  on  his  weather- 
beaten  face — an  expression  of  amusement 
sobered  by  disapprobation. 

"At  least,  my  lord,"  he  said,  with  some 
severity,  after  a  pause,  "this  escapade  of 
yours  is  like  to  set  the  gossips  of  London 
a-talklng." 

"True,"  assented  the  young  man  care- 
lessly, and  then  he  added,  laughing  with 
boyish,  mischievous  heartiness,  "  Gad's 
life!  think  of  what  they  are  all  saying! 
My  uncle,  the  archbishop!  and  cousin 
George  and  the  Countess!  and  the  Duke — 
the  Duke'll  be  sorry,  I  think,  Roger,"  he 
said  with  a  sudden  gravity.  "He'll  miss 
me,  Roger.  My  father  will  take  it  easily. 
He  doubtless  made  a  terrible  outcry  at  first 
and  then  he  talked  it  over  with  Powers  and 
Hurlingham  and  his  other  cronies  at  the 


Club  and  I'll  lay  you  a  hundred  guineas  he 
laughed  it  over  and  by  this  time  is  proud  of 
my  'escapade,'  Roger." 

"Ah,  my  lord,  would  that  we  were  all 
back  in  England ! "  The  old  servitor  spoke 
in  a  low  voice. 

"This  comfortless  solitude  makes  you 
melancholy,  my  good  Roger,"  said  the 
youth  with  a  rather  pathetic  attempt  at  rail- 
lery. He  looked  around  at  the  vast,  dim,  si- 
lent forest  and  shivered  a  little.  "  It  is  in- 
deed a  gloomy,  God-forsaken  country,"  he 
muttered  beneath  his  breath  and,  falling 
behind  Roger,  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

Thus  they  rode  for  an  hour  on  that  after- 
noon in  late  May  of  the  year  of  grace  1784, 
pushing  along  in  complete  silence  and  in 
Indian  file  over  the  Wilderness  Road — a 
road  the  like  of  which  was  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  wide  world.  No  broad, 
bustling  post-road  this,  resounding  with  the 
cheerful  clatter  of  coach  horses  or  the  gal- 
lop of  riders:  only  a  wilderness  path,  slip- 
ping noiselessly  through  the  forest  from 
Fort  Chissel  in  western  Virginia  through 
the  gap  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  into 
that  fertile,  almost  unknown  land  of  "the 
Kaintuckee";  a  path  so  narrow  that  'twas 
scarce  wide  enough  for  two  pioneers,  keen 
eyes  fixed  on  the  encompassing  forest,  to 
walk  or  ride  abreast,  soft  carpeted  with 
leaves  and  pine  needles,  dimly  enveloped 
in  the  tender  green  light  that  filtered  down- 
ward through  the  great  trees. 

It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  results  of  the 
general  unrest  which  a  little  later  burst  out 
so  violently  in  the  Revolution,  that  a  sudden 
strong  tide  of  immigration  to  the  far  west 
began  about  the  year  1775.  The  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  New  World  which  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  had  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  scarce  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  wide,  lying  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  suddenly  moved  westward,  leap- 
ing all  barriers — mountains,  rivers,  forests 
— and  sprang  into  vigorous  growth  in  that 
wonderful  western  land  of  "Kaintuckee," 
whose  fame  had  been  brought  to  the  east  by 
General  Washington,  Governor  Dunmore's 
surveyors,  and  other  adventurous  spirits 
who  had  journeyed  thither.  No  steadily 
advancing  wave  of  settlement  marked  this 
movement,  but  "full  five  hundred  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  from  the  seacoast,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  crests  of  the    mountains,  population 
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suddenly  gathered  and  civilization  sud- 
denly bloomed." 

These  "three  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
crests  of  the  mountains"  were  one  unbrok- 
en forest,  the  terror  and  the  peril  of  the  ])i- 
oneer,  trackless  save  for  that  narrow,  sub- 
merged channel  connecting  the  east  with 
the  far  and  much-desired  west.  Over  it 
wound  countless  brave  thousands  of  home- 
seekers;  from  the  north  they  came,  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  making  their 
way  past  Lancaster  and  Yorktown  to  the 
Potomac,  past  Martinsburg  and  Winches- 
ter, down  through  the  pleasant  Shenandoah 
valley,  over  the  "divide,"  leaving  the  rivers 
that  run  toward  sunrise  for  Fort  Chissel  and 
New  River,  whose  waters  run  to  the  west; 
from  Richmond  they  came,  through  the 
comparatively  settled  region  of  central  Vir- 
ginia, meeting  the  northern  stream  at  Fort 
Chissel.  There  they  took  leave  of  civiliza- 
tion and,  as  a  strong  swimmer  de  longiie 
haleine  plunges  beneath  the  water  to  come 
up  upon  the  opposite  shore,  so  did  they 
plunge  into  the  Wilderness  to  reappear  a 
month  later  in  the  pleasant,  fertile  land  of 
Kentucky. 

What  perils  they  encountered  in  that  lone 
month  when,  lost  to  the  world,  they  took 
their  silent,  solitary  way  through  the  forest; 
what  horrid  outrages  by  the  Indians  they 
suffered;  what  attacks  by  the  wolves  and 
panthers  that  ranged  at  large,  were  told  and 
retold,  but  never  served  to  turn  backward 
the  tide  of  immigration  that  had  set  so 
strongly  toward  the  west. 

Of  all  the  thousands  that  had  toiled  over 
the  Wilderness.  Road  it  is  safe  to  say  none 
had  resembled  the  four  travellers  w^ho  were 
making  their  way  westward  on  that  May 
afternoon  in  the  year  1784.  No  raccoon- 
capped  pioneers,  these,  but  four  English- 
men, one  obviously  of  high  rank,  bravely 
dressed  in  the  best  English  fashion  and 
mounted  on  most  excellent  horse-flesh.  For 
an  hour  they  rode  in  silence,  until,  turning 
a  bend  in  the  narrow  road,  they  suddenly 
came  upon  a  little  cavalcade. 

"  Gad's  life!  what  have  we  here!"  cried 
the  young  lord. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  sight,  even  in  that 
land  of  strange  sights.  Three  pack-horses 
laden  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
household  goods  headed  the  procession, 
tended  each  by  a  young  backwoodsman, 
dressed  in  fringed  leathern  garments  and 


carrying  a  loaded  musket.  Following  the 
last  pack-horse  rode  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  thereabouts,  upon  a  j)illion  fastened 
securely  on  an  old  gray  mare;  just  behind 
her  rode  a  middle-aged  woman,  evidently 
the  mother  of  the  family,  upon  another  pil- 
lion, while  between  the  two  horses  was 
swung  a  cradle  that  rocked  in  a  sufficiently 
dangerous  manner  as  the  horses  moved,  but 
in  which  slept,  in  apparent  safety  and  com- 
fort, a  baby.  On  either  side  of  the  saddle- 
horses  walked  five  more  young  Nimrods. 

"  These  are  doubtless  the  travellers  bound 
for  Kaintuckee,  w^hom  the  captain  at  Fort 
Chissel  told  us  had  set  out  just  before  our 
arrival  yesterday,  my  lord,"  said  Roger  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Doubtless,"  replied  the  young  gentle- 
man and,  touching  his  horse,  he  rode  for- 
ward, bowing  so  gallantly  to  the  young  maid 
as  he  passed  that  a  bright  blush  sprang  to 
her  cheeks  and  a  new  light  to  her  aston- 
ished eyes.  At  this  the  young  lord  glanced 
so  roguishly  at  Roger  that  the  corners  of  his 
grim  mouth  twitched  with  amusement — 
amusement  quickly  suppressed. 

"My  lord,"  he  said  reprovingly. 

"My  good  Roger!"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman, mimicking  very  successfully  the  old 
man's  tone  and  pulling  so  droll  a  face  that 
they  both  broke  into  soft  laughter — for  they 
had  been  warned  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  Men  walked  silently  through  the 
wilderness  in  those  days,  for  fear  of  the  In- 
dians and  wild  animals. 

"  Do  you  disapprove  of  so  innocent  a  di- 
version by  the  way  as  a  bow  to  a  pretty 
maiden,  Roger  ?  "  demanded  the  young  lord 
w^hen  he  could  speak.  But  the  old  man 
would  not  answer  and,  passing  my  lord 
again,  he  held  steadily  and  silently  on  his 
way. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  either  spoke 
again.  Twilight  was  falling  fast,  and  the 
Wilderness  Road,  only  faintly  bright  at 
noonday,  was  now  beginning  to  be  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  gloom.  A  soft  wind  sprang 
up  that  swayed  the  tops  of  the  great  trees; 
strange  forest  noises,  stealthy  sounds  of 
creeping,  growing  things,  made  themselves 
heard.  My  young  lord  again  urged  his  bay 
mare  up  close  against  the  flanks  of  Roger's 
big  horse. 

"What  do  you  think  are  our  chances  of 
overtaking  the  forest  guide  and  his  party  to- 
night, Roger?"  he  demanded. 
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"  I  know  not  what  to  think,  my  lord,"  re- 
pHed  the  older  man  anxiously.  He  turned 
and  looked  at  the  young  gentleman.  ^'  God 
knows  I  wish  your  lordshij)  were  safe  back 
at  Fort  Chissel  and  not  roaming  this  ac- 
cursed wilderness!"  he  broke  out  vehe- 
mently. 

''Afraid,  Roger?"  mocked  the  young 
man,  but  in  spite  of  his  brave  air,  there  was 
a  boyish  quaver  in  his  voice. 

"My  lord  knows  better  than  that,"  said 
Roger  quietly. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  the  lad  penitently. 
"No  one  knows  better  than  I  do,  my  brave 
Roger,  that  you  have  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
But  you  know  it  was  ever  my  fashion  to 
tease,  and  now  I  am  a  little  weary,  and  im- 
patient because  we  have  not  come  up  with 
the  guide  whom  the  captain  promised  we 
should  see  before  night  and" — he  stopped 
speaking  suddenly,  for  there,  not  a  hundred 
paces  ahead  of  them,  was  a  small  company 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  men  on  foot,  evidently 
just  preparing  to  camp  after  the  day's 
march.  The  growing  darkness  and  thick 
underbrush  had  hitherto  concealed  them 
from  view. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Roger  quickly, "  will  you 
wait  herewith  Dick  and  Roger  while  I  speak 
with  those  men  ?  "  and  pressing  his  big  white 
horse  forward  he  soon  gained  them.  After 
a  few  minutes'  talk  he  returned  to  his  own 
party. 

"We  are  fortunate,"  he  said;  "it  is  the 
guide  the  captain  told  us  of.  There  travel 
with  him  three  surveyors,  six  woodsmen 
seeking  homes  and  a  chaplain  returning  to 
his  flock  in  Kaintuckee.    He  knows  where 

— where "    the    old    man     hesitated, 

"where  your  lordship  wishes  to  go." 

The  young  gentleman  leaned  forward  in 
his  saddle  the  better  to  see  Roger's  face. 

"He  knows  where  he — where  Sir  Harry 
is?"  he  asked  in  a  low,  excited  tone. 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"And  he  will  take  us  there? — he  knows 
the  w^ay  ?  "  he  went  on  insistently,  laying  his 
hand  on  Roger's  arm. 

"My  lord,  I  have  arranged  it.  But  oh, 
my  lord,  reconsider,"  broke  out  Roger  sud- 
denly, "  it  is  a  far  and  dangerous  journey — 
a  month " 

"  A  month!  I  would  go  if  it  took  a  year," 
cried  the  young  man,  and  he  touched  his» 
horse  with  his  silver  spur.  "Tell  the  guide 
1  wish  to  speak  w^ith  him." 


As  they  approached  the  group  a  man 
emerged  from  it  and  stood  before  Lord 
Gordon.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  lithe  and  youthful  looking  in  spite  of 
his  forty  odd  years;  he  wore  his  fringed 
leathern  garments  with  a  native  grace,  and 
his  raccoon  cap,  which  he  did  not  remove, 
shaded  a  face  remarkable  for  its  expression 
of  sagacity  and  calm  courage.  He  stood 
with  folded  arms,  looking  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully at  the  young  gentleman's  fme  at- 
tire and  the  sumi)tuous  saddle,  saddle-bags 
and  trappings  of  his  mount.  The  young 
lord  in  turn  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  as- 
tonishment at  this  nonchalant  figure.  He 
was  used  to  a  little  more  deference. 

"My  servant  tells  me  you  can  lead  me  to 
— to  where  Sir  Harry  Revelsburne  is  to  be 
found,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  guide  laconically. 

"  Is  it  far  ?  Will  it  take  us  long  ?  Where  is 
he?"  demanded  the  young  lord,  leaning 
forward  in  his  saddle  and  speaking  eagerly. 

"You  w^ouldn't  know  whar  it  was  ef  I 
wuz  to  tell  you — but  it  sartainly  is  fur " 

"How  far?"  insisted  the  young  man. 

"A  month's  journey  from  here  over  the 
Gap  to  th'  settlements  on  th'  Kaintuck  Riv- 
er. Th'  Englishman  lives  alone  high  up  on 
a  bluff — 'tis  a  terrubel  lonely  spot,"  con- 
cluded the  forester  reflectively. 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  can  find  your  way 
through  the  wilderness?"  asked  the  young 
gentleman  anxiously.  A  laugh  went  up  from 
the  circle  of  men  who  had  drawn  near  and 
were  listening  to  the  colloquy  with  frank 
curiosity. 

"And  where  is  your  horse? — you  are 
surely  not  going  to  walk,"  continued  the 
young  lord,  flushing  w4th  annoyance.  At 
this  the  laugh  grew  louder,  and  the  back- 
woodsman in  the  raccoon  cap,  smiling,  a 
little,  too,  stepped  forward  and  laid  a  hand 
on  the  earl's  bridle. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "my  legs  air  bet- 
ter'n  your  mare's.  I  heve  \valked  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  sixty-two  days;  I  heve  run  one 
hundred  an'  fifty  miles  in  four  days;  I  know 
this  here  Wilderness  Road  like  as  you  know 
the  house  you  wuz  born  in.  I've  been  back- 
'ards  and  for'ards  some  fifty  times  an'  I 
know  every  white  man's  house  between 
Fort  Chissel  and  th'  Kaintuck  River." 

Lord  Gordon  looked  with  astonished  eyes 
at  the  strange  figure  standing  before  him. 

"Why,  then,  you  are  a  wonderful  man,'  he 
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cried  with  quick,  Ixnish  adminition, ''and  I  The  days  sped  hy  on   the  long,   quiet 

shall  be  glad  to  have  you  for  my  guide!   The  march,  with  little  of  incident.     At  several 

pay  shall  be  good,  I  promise  you.    Do  you  points  along  the  way  they  found  fresh  deer's 

hear,  Roger?"  he  cried,  half  turning,  "the  meat  killed  and  left  there  by  Estill  and  his 

pay  must  be  good.    And  now  shall  we  dis-  men — those  self-appointed  guardians  of  the 

mount,  Roger,  and  join  our  friends  in  camp  Wilderness  Road  and  protectors  of  the  emi- 

for  the  night  ?  "  grants.    Twice  did  they  meet  fear-stricken 

Almost  before  the  words  left  his  lips  Rog-  men  retracing  their  wear)'  way  over  theWil- 

er  was  off  his  horse  and  was  holding  the  derness  Road  to  Fort  Chissel,  turned  back 

head  of  my  lord's  mare  while  that  young  by  the  stories  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  com- 

gentleman  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle  mitted  by  the  Indians  in  "the  Kaintuckee." 

with  easy  grace.  Thrice  did  they  pass  companies  of  home- 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  walking  up  to  the  seekers,  who,  weighted  down  by  household 

man  in  the  raccoon  cap  and  extending  his  goods,  could  not  keep  up  with  Boone's 

hand  wdth  a  frank  friendliness  that  was  very  swift  march,  and  twace  at  night  w^ere  they 

winning,  "let  us  shake  hands  on  our  bar-  attacked  by  panthers  which,  after  a  fierce 

gain,  and  will  you  tell  me  your  name?"  struggle,  were  despatched  by  Boone  and 

"  My  name  is  Boone,"  said  the  man,  and  his  men. 

he  doffed  his  raccoon  cap  ta  the  young  Eng-  On  the  whole,  it  was  pleasant  travelling  in 

lish  gentleman.  the  warm  June  weather  through  the  green 

forest,   fording  a  stream   now  and  then, 

II  sometimes  reaching  one  of  the  far  scattered 

white  dwellings  at  nightfall — one  night  they 

For  a  month  they  journeyed  together,  the  spent  at  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell's  and  an- 

younglord  very  bravely  accepting  his  share  other  at  Major  Dysart's  Mill — or  stopping 

of  the  dangers,  fatigues  and  work  of  the  for  refreshment  at  the  Block  House  or  the 

march.     Only  at  night  did  he  withdraw  Ordinary  at  Moccasin  Gap.     The  young 

himself  from  his  rustic  companions  and,  re-  lord  enjoyed  it  all — only  there  were  days 

tiring  as  far  as  safety  permitted  from  the  oth-  now  and  then  when  his  spirits  flagged  and  a 

ers,  lie  down  on  a  bed  which  Roger  invari-  curious  melancholy  and  unrest  possessed 

ably  fashioned  himself,  making  it  as  nearly  him.     On  such  days  he  and  Roger  would 

worthy  his  young  lord  as  possible,  with  ride  much  together,  apart  from  the  rest, 

quantities  of  tender  leaves  and  mosses  and  conversing  in  low  tones,  and  the  old  servi- 

covered  with  numerous  soft  rugs  andcush-  tor's  face  would  look  even  more  anxious 

ions  which  young  Roger  carried  in  his  sad-  than  my  lord's.     At  Powell's  Mountain, 

die-bags.    During  the  night  old  Roger  and  where  the  travellers  got  their  first  glimpse  of 

his  two  sons  took  turns  at  watching  by  my  the  Cumberlands,  the  young  lord's  courage 

lord's  bed — at  a  discreet  distance,  be  it  un-  failed  him,  and  indeed  it  w- as  no  wonder, 

derstood— f  or  the  young  gentleman  was  often  for  the  sight  of  the  wild,  gloomy  mountains, 

most  impatient  at  the  constant  care  they  seemingly  impenetrable,  struck   terror  to 

took  of  him.  the  hearts  of  all. 

By  day  he  mingled  freely  with  his  chance  "  I  think  His  Grace  of  Cumberland  would 
companions.  Especially  did  he  enjoy  be  but  ill  pleased  to  have  so  dismal  and 
Boone's  company,  and  as  they  travelled  to-  frowning  a  mountain  named  for  him,"  he 
gether  in  the  shimmering  green  light  be-  said  to  Roger.  But  once  safely  through  the 
neath  the  great  forest  trees,  Boone's  long.  Gap  where  the  surv^eyors  left  them,  striking 
light  step  keeping  time  easily  with  his  mare's  down  southward  into  the  lands  of  the  Cher- 
hoof-beats,  did  he  listen  to  marvellous  sto-  okees,  my  lord's  spirits  rose  like  the  mer- 
ries of  the  wilderness,  of  battles  with  red  cury  of  a  summer's  morning.  Three  days' 
men,  of  captivity  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  travel  beyond  the  Gap  they  camped  at  the 
Of  his  own  exploits  Boone  bragged  with  the  beautiful  Rockcastle  River,  "  in  the  eye  of 
unconscious,  delightful  candor  of  a  child,  the  rich  lands,"  where  five  of  Boone's  party 
and  always  eager  to  praise  others,  he  re-  determined  to  settle  and  build  their  homes, 
counted  to  the  young  lord's  charmed  ears  so  that  only  Lord  Gordon  and  his  three  fol- 
tales  of  the  prowess  and  deeds  of  his  friends  lowers,  Boone  and  the  worthy  chaplain,  the 
Logan,  Clarke  and  Estill.  Reverend  Mr,  Sidebottom,  wxre  left  to  pur- 
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sue  their  way  through  the  fertile  land  that 
now  spread  out  before  them.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding day's  march  did  my  lord  appear 
more  light-hearted,  and  he  passed  the  time 
happily  teasing  Roger  (who  only  grew  grim- 
mer and  more  silent),  listening  to  Boone's 
marvellous  tales  and  in  particular  cultivat- 
ing the  society  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Side- 
bottom. 

"For,  is  it  not  well  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  parsons?"  he  demanded  laughingly  of 
Roger  when  the  latter,  in  some  perplexity 
and  astonishment,  commented  on  his  sud- 
den fancy  for  the  reverend  gentleman  who, 
truth  to  tell,  was  rather  uninteresting  and 
lugul)rious.  "And  I  am  so  persuaded,  my 
good  Roger,  of  the  value  of  the  worthy  man's 
society  and — and— services,  that  I  have  got 
him  to  promise  to  accompany  us  to — the 
end  of  our  journey,"  and  with  that  he 
laughed  again,  looking  at  Roger  and  blush- 
ing like  a  girl. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  what  will  you  be  at  next  ? ' 
was  poor  Roger's  strange  answer,  and  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  sorrowfulness  he  rode  on 
ahead,  lost  in  gloomy  thoughts  from  the 
look  of  his  face,  and  no  coaxing  or  teasing  of 
the  young  gentleman's  served  to  arouse  him 
to  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 

The  young  lord's  mood  changed,  too,  as 
the  journey  neared  its  end.  His  high  spirits 
failed  and  he  became  capricious  as  if  sud- 
denly possessed  of  some  fear  or  distaste  for 
his  enterprise.  On  the  morning  of  the  last 
day,  when  Boone  told  him  they  would  reach 
the  Englishman's  cabin  by  nightfall,  he 
seemed  almost  ready  to  turn  back  and, 
scarce  speaking  to  his  other  companions, 
he  rode  all  day  alone  with  Roger. 


Ill 


The  young  moon  was  already  bright  in 
the  darkening  heavens  when  Boone  pointed 
upward  to  a  small  cabin,  just  discernible 
through  the  trees,  perched  upon  the  edge  of 
a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  "Kaintuckee" 
river. 

"That  is  whar  th'  Englishman  lives,"  he 
said  with  his  usual  brevity. 

The  young  lord's  face  went  white  and 
then  red  and  he  threw  an  almost  appealing 
glance  at  Roger. 

"Shall  we  go  on,  my  lord?"  said  the  old 
man  in  a  low  tone. 


The  young  man  looked  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  shaking  himself  a  little  as  if 
to  gather  up  his  courage,  he  said  "yes" 
bravely  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  hard  climb  they 
stood  before  the  cabin,  which  was  made  of 
round  logs  and  differed  from  none  of  the 
forest  dwellings  they  had  seen  save  that  it 
was  larger  and  boasted  two  rooms,  appar- 
ently. But  the  view  as  they  approached  it 
was  more  beautiful  than  anvthincr  thev  had 
seen,  and  caught  even  my  lord's  uneasy  eye, 
drawing  a  cry  of  admiration  from  him. 

From  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  cliff  from 
which  the  cabin  hung  one  looked  level 
across  a  wide  chasm  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Between,  the  precipitous  banks  were  clothed 
with  a  waving  virgin  forest,  while  far  down 
in  the  green  depths  a  swift  river,  silver  and 
amethyst  in  the  gathering  twilight,  rolled 
mistily  away. 

For  an  instant  my  young  lord's  eyes 
rested  upon  the  beautiful  scene,  and  then  he 
turned  anxiously  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
where  Boone  had  already  sounded  a  rous- 
ing knock.  Receiving  no  response,  he 
raised  the  rude  latch  and  they  entered.  If 
the  scene  without  was  beautiful,  that  within 
was  extraordinary,  and  the  two  backwoods- 
men, whom  nothing  in  the  long  march  had 
surprised  or  awed,  now  stood  lost  in  aston- 
ishment, uttering  ejaculations  of  wonder. 
But  the  young  lord  and  Roger — Dick  and 
young  Roger  had  remained  without  with 
the  horses — said  never  a  word,  only  the 
young  man's  face  went  whiter  as  he  looked 
around  the  room. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  room  to  find  in 
that  far  country,  where  civilization  was  just 
beginning  its  reconstructing  work,  where 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  were  still  fiercely 
struggled  for.  Upon  a  large  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  fashioned  from  rough 
boards,  one  could  make  out,  in  the  dim  light, 
a  piece  of  Old  World  tapestry,  and  upon  it, 
piled  in  confusion,  lay  several  richly  bound 
books.  A  tortoise-shell  snuffbox,  inlaid 
with  gold,  lay  half-opened  near  a  silver  can- 
dlestick. Over  the  big  chimney-piece  were 
hung  a  pair  of  heavily  chased  pistols  and  a 
small,  fine  sword,  while  at  the  opening  to  the 
back  room  a  curtain  of  embroidered  velvet, 
carelessly  nailed  to  the  rude  logs,  hung  in 
crimson  folds. 

The  young  lord  sank  down  in  a  chair  over 
which  a  panther's  skin  was  thrown,  and 
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turnedjwith  a  hand  that  treml)led strangely, 
the  pages  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fielding's  "  Jos- 
ci)li  An(h-c\vs"  that  lay  ui)on  the  tal)lc, 
while  lioone  moved  restlessly  to  the  open 
door,  eager  to  be  oft  on  his  six-mile  jourr.i'y 
back  to  the  little  settlement  of  Booncsboio, 
where  he  lived.  Suddenly,  my  lord  looking 
up,  perceived  his  impatience,  rose  and 
stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  wait,  do  not  waitl "  he  said,  ''y(^u 
have  brought  us  safely  here  and  we  shall 
not  keep  you  longer.  But  you,  Mr.  Side- 
bottom,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "  shall  stay  with  us.  We  cannot 
bear  to  part  with  you  1  The — the  gentleman 
who  owns  this  cabin  is  an  old  friend — I  will 
vouch  for  it  that  he  will  be  as  pleased  as' I 
am  to  see  you  and  will  give  you  rest  and  re- 
freshment for  the  night,"  and  the  young  lord 
laughed  excitedly  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as 
tnough  some  amusing  thought  had  crossed 
his  brain. 

''I  am  in  truth  prodigiously  tired,"  said 
the  worthy  Sidebottom,  sinking  into  a  chair 
and  passing  a  hand  over  his  forehead.  In- 
deed it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  good 
man  needed  little  persuasion,  for,  being 
thoroughly  weary  and,  furthermore,  having 
convinced  himself,  by  a  hurried  glance  into 
the  back  room  of  the  cabin,  that  there  would 
be  deer's  meat  and  a  young  wild  turkey  for 
the  evening,  he  was  in  no  mood  for  further 
travel  that  night  and  assented  as  hastily  as 
his  dignity  would  permit,  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman's proposals.  But  the  tireless  Boone, 
looking  upon  a  further  six  miles  travel  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  waited  only  to  get 
the  purse  Roger  gave  him  and,  with  a  word, 
of  farewell  to  the  young  lord  and  his  friends, 
was  soon  speeding  back,  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  to  the  little  fort  further  up  the  river. 

With  the  departure  of  Boone  my  young 
lord's  spirits  seemed  to  flag  again  and  he 
could  find  nothing  more  diverting  to  do 
than  to  languidly  ask  the  reverend  Mr.  Side- 
bottom  his  opinion  of  "Joseph  Andrews," 
whereupon  that  gentleman  became  blood- 
red  of  countenance  and  waxed  so  w^arm  in 
his  denunciation  of  poor  Harry  Fielding 
that  my  young  lord  plucked  up  heart  again 
and  laughed  merrily. 

Suddenly  Roger,  who  had  been  standing 
at  the  door  looking  out  anxiously  into  the 
fast-gathering  night,  came  quickly  to  wdiere 
Lord  Gordon  sat  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low^ 
tone. 


"He  is  coming,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

The  young  gentleman  sprang  u\)  and 
stei)j)ed  hastily  back  into  the  shadow.  At 
the  same  instant  a  man  appeared  at  the 
doorway,  a  fowling  piece  upon  his  shoulder. 
]'vven  in  the  fading  light  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  face  was  handsome,  though  worn 
and  ill-looking,  and  his  tall  figure  both  pow- 
erful and  graceful.  He  paused  a  moment 
in  surprise  at  the  occupants  of  his  cabin, 
and  as  he  did  so,  my  young  lord  bowed  low. 

"Sir  Harry,"  he  said  in  a  voice  so  faint 
that  it  was  scarce  recognizable  as  my  lord's, 
"will  you  give  rest  and  shelter  for  the  night 
to  some  weary  travellers  w^ho — w^ho  have 
come  a  long  w^ay  to  see  you  ?  " 

The  man  addressed  laid  his  fowling  piece 
upon  the  table.  "  In  this  country  all  honest 
travellers  are  welcome.  But  who  is  it  that 
has  come  far  to  see  me  ?  "  he  asked  curious- 
ly, looking  to  where  my  youn^  lord  and 
Roger  stood  in  the  shadow.  And  then  he 
started  a  little  and  went  slowly  forward. 

"Roger!"  he  said  wonderingly.  "Is  it 
you,  Roger?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Roger.  "My 
young — Lord  Gordon  washed  to  see  you. 
Will  you  speak  W' ith  him  alone.  Sir  Harr}^  ? ' 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Harry,  still  w^onderingly 
looking  at  the  slender  young  figure  in  the 
shadow,  and  he  made  a  motion  for  Roger 
and  Sidebottom  to  withdraw,  which  they 
did,  pacing  up  and  down  for  a  long  hour  in 
the  soft  starlit  dusk  upon  the  bank  of  the 
silver  river  and  with  only  the  sound  of  the 
two  voices  now  and  then  to  give  them  a  hint 
of  what  might  be  going  on  within. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  Roger 
and  the  parson.  Sir  Harry  Revelsburne 
stepped  forward  and,  producing  a  flint  and 
steel,  struck  a  flame  and  applied  it  to  the 
tallow  dip  in  the  heavy  silver  candlestick 
upon  the  table.  Holding  the  light  high 
above  his  head,  he  gazed  long  and  search- 
ingly  at  the  young  gentleman  who  stood 
nervously  before  him,  eyes  cast  down  and 
brave  air  gone — slipped  from  him  like  a  rich 
cloak  that  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders. 

Suddenly  a  strange  look  came  into  Sir 
Harry's  face  and  his  hand  shook  so  that  the 
candle  spilled  over.  He  set  it  down  upon 
the  table. 

"I  know^  no  Lord  Gordon.  Who  are 
you?"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  as  his 
hand  had  shaken. 
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For  an  instant  the  young  gentleman  stood 
motionless,  and  then,  putting  up  a  slender 
hand,  he  tore  off  the  dark  mustache  from 
his  lip  and  flung  it  rather  viciously  upon  the 
table,  and  with  the  other  hand  he  swe))t  off 
the  brown  peruke,  elaborately  powdered 
and  tied  with  ribbons,  letting  a  mass  of 
dark  hair  fall  in  short  curls  about  his  shoul- 
ders. He  took  a  step  forward  into  the  light 
and  made  a  low  curtsey. 

''Lady  Judith  Gordon,  may  it  please 
you,  Sir  Harry  Revelsburne,"  she  said,  and 
with  a  last  remnant  of  courage  she  raised  a 
pair  of  defiant  dark  eyes  to  his.  Her  eyes 
were  defiant,  but  her  voice  was  not  quite 
steady. 

The  man  standinoj  bv  the  table  was  trem- 
bling  like  a  leaf.  '' Judithl"  he  said,  and 
again,  "Judith!" 

At  sight  of  his  undoing,  aware  that  she 
had  him  at  her  mercy,  the  young  lady's 
courage  rose  rapidly,  after  the  fashion  of 
her  sex.  A  blush  sprang  to  her  cheek^s  and 
a  light  to  her  eyes.  She  gave  a  little  mock- 
ing laugh. 

''Gad's  life!  (that's  become  my  favor- 
ite oath,  Harry!)  I'm  glad  to  be  a  w-oman 
again !  La !  la !  It's  hard  work  being  a  man 
and  pretending  not  to  be  afraid  of  Indians 
and  panthers!  And  as  for  this!" — and  she 
lifted  the  unfortunate  mustache  with  a  dis- 
dainful finger  and  dangled  it  in  the  air  in  an 
irresistibly  droll  fashion — "I  believe  it 
would  have  grown  to  me  if  I  had  had  to 
wear  it  much  longer."  And  she  laughed 
again  her  mellow,  mocking  laugh. 

But  Sir  Harry  was  not  listening.  He  was 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  arms 
folded,  devouring  her  wath  his  eyes  and  ev- 
ery now  and  then  murmuring  her  name 
under  his  breath.    "Judith!  Judith!" 

The  Lady  Judith  left  off  laughing  and 
looked  at  him  beneath  her  dark  lashes. 

"  You  have  given  me  no  welcome.  Sir 
Harry !  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ?  I  have 
come  a  long  way — ingratitude  is  the  last  of 
vices,  sir!"  She  had  begun  gayly, but  there 
was  the  suspicion  of  a  sob  in  her  voice  at 
the  last. 

Sir  Harry  aroused  himself  as  though  from 
a  dream.  "No  welcome  to  you,  Judith! 
But — w^hy  have  you  come  ?  Why  have  you 
sought  me  out  in  this  wilderness  ?  I  am  an 
exile — I  have  left  England  and  your  world 
forever.  This  land  has  given  me  a  welcome 
— a  little  rude,  'tis  true,  but  an  honest  one. 


Why  have  you  come  to  disturb  my  peace, 
Judith  ?  Surely  you  do  not  hate  me  now — 
now  that  I  ])ursue  you  no  longer  with  my 
unwelcome  love.  Why  have  you  come? 
What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

The  Lady  Judith  looked  down  and  leaned 
a  little  against  the  table.  It  was  her  turn  to 
tremljle. 

"  It  means — that  I  love  vou,"  she  said  at 
last. 

Sir  Harry  shook  his  head.  "But  there 
was  Ardale,"  he  said. 

"Lord  Ardale  was  never  anything  to 
me — never — never!"  She  raised  her  blaz- 
ing eyes  to  the  man  looking  at  her  doubt- 
ingly.  "Do  you  believe  me,  Harry?"  she 
cried. 

The  man  put  a  hand  up  as  if  to  shut  her 
out  from  his  vision,  but  she  drew  near  to  him 
and  put  her  white  face  close  to  his.  "How 
could  I  care  for  that  dissipated  roue,  when 
you  were  there,  Harry  ?  But  there  is  some 
accursed  thing  within  me  that  makes.me  de- 
light to  hurt  those  I  love,  to  tease,  to  prove 
my  power — I  think  it  is  from  my  father  I 
get  this  mad  nature!" 

"You  acknowledge  it,  then?"  said  the 
man  bitterly. 

"Yes — oh,  yes.  But  w^hen  I  saw  that  I 
had  made  you  think  me  utterly  false,  and 
when  I  knew,  Harry,  that  you  had  fought 
Ardale  and  half  killed  him  for — the — things 
he  dared  say  of  me,  I  would  have  gone  to 
you  and  begged  for  forgiveness  on  my  knees. 
But  you  had  gone!  No  one  knew  where! 
Oh,  Harry,  did  you  wish  to  kill  me? " 

"No,  no!"  said  Sir  Harry  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  did — almost,"  sighed  the  Lady  Ju- 
dith, and  there  was  such  a  world  of  reproach 
and  tenderness  in  her  tones  that  Sir  Harry 
wondered  for  the  first  time  if  it  were  possi- 
ble that  he  had  been  cruel.  "For  so  many 
weary  months  I  could  not  learn  where  you 
were — and  then  to  find  you  had  crossed  the 
ocean — that  you  had  gone  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies — w^here  you  had  almost  died 

in  the  wars "  she  choked  wdth  emotion, 

but  forced  herself  to  go  bravely  on.  "No 
one  would  listen  to  me — great-aunt  Eliza- 
beth would  only  wring  her  hands  when  I 
would  tell  her  I  must  find  you — my  father 
swore  roundly  that  no  daughter  of  his  should 
scour  the  colonies  for  a  renegade  lover— and 
the  Duke — the  Duke,  Harry,  said  it  was 
madness — only  Roger  understood — good 
old  Rogec,  who  has  never  crossed  me  since 
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I  can  remember,  and  wlio  has  helped  me 
out  of  a  thousand  scrapcs- 


.!" 


"  You  came  away  with  only  Roger- 

**  With  Roger  and  Dick  and  young  Roger 
— oh,  I  was  well  protected,  Harry ! "  and  she 
laughed  gayly.  But  Sir  Harry  never  so  mucli 
as  smiled.  He  stood  looking  at  her,  his 
heart  in  his  eyes.  "After  we  were  aboard 
ship  I  sent  a  messenger  back  with  news  of 
us  so  that  they  would  not  think  I  had  been 
run  away  with,  and  on  board  I  kept  to  my 
cabin  pretending  illness — which  was,  in- 
deed, not  far  from  the  truth,  fgr  the  boat 
pitched  abominably."  And  the  Lady  Judith 
made  a  little  grimace  at  the  recollection. 

"And  since  then?" 

"Since  then,  Harry,  I  have  been  the 
young  Lord  Gordon — travelling  in  search  of 
adventure.  From  Philadelphia — a  town  I 
like  prodigiously,  Harry — and  Baltimore, 
through  the  Virginias  and  over  the  Wilder- 
ness Road  the  Lord  Gordon  has  come  to  you 
to  ask  forgiveness,"  and  she  stretched  out  a 
slim,  w^hite  hand  to  him. 

He  w^as  on  his  knees  in  an  instant.  "  For- 
giveness ?  I  love  you,  Judith — there  can  be 
no  question  of  forgiveness  between  us!"  he 
cried. 

The  Lady  Judith  sighed  a  Uttle. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  be  sure  ?  "  she  said  sadly. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Judith  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Harry. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lady  Judith,  and  she  be- 
gan to  laugh  a  little  tremulously. 

"You  will  forswear  the  delights  of  Eng- 
land and  live  with  me  in  this  far  country  ?  I 
have  grown  to  love  this  land,  Judith,  in  my 


year  of  exile  and  to  long  to  stay  here  and 
hcl])  make  a  great  country  of  it.  Oh,  it  is  a 
wonderful  place,  this  Kaintuckeel  And  is 
it  not  better  to  help  build  up  this  land  than 
to  live  the  life  I  led  in  London,  gambling, 
fighting,  idling  ?  Will  you  stay  with  me  and 
help  me,  Judith?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  when  we  are  grown  old,  perhaps 
we  will  return — we  will  travel  once  again 
the  Wilderness  Road  and  make  our  way 
back  to  England,  there  to  rest  after  our  la- 
bors." 

"  Your  wish  is  my  wish,  Harry,"  said  the 
Lady  Judith.  "  When  I  turned  my  back  on 
England,  I  gave  myself  to  you.  This  land, 
I  think,  will  be  the  sweetest  place  in  the 
world  so  I  am  with  you,  if  only  you  will  love 
me  now  and  always."  And  the  tears  welled 
up  in  her  bright  eyes  and  sparkled  in  the 
light. 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  could  marry  you  this 
night  and  prove  it!"  said  Sir  Harry,  and  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

The  Lady  Judith  shook  the  tears  from 
her  eyes  and  began  to  laugh  audaciously. 

"You  can!"  she  said.  "I  was  so  per- 
suaded that  we  would — want — to  marry 
each  other,  Harry,  that — that  I  brought  the 
parson  along  with  me!" 

She  slipped  from  him,  and  going  to  the 
door  flung  it  open  wide.  "Roger,"  she 
called  joyously,  "Roger,  present  the  Lady 
Judith  Gordon's  compliments  to  the  rever- 
end Mr.  Sidebottom  and  tell  him  that  she 
and  Sir  Harry  Revelsburne  are  waiting  to 
be  married!" 


THE    YEARS 


By  Archer  M. 


Huntington 


These  years  my  own  upon  this  earth  shall  dwell. 

God,  seeking  in  the  eternal  garden,  came 

And  found  them  there  like  lilies  touched  with  flame. 

And  round  her  spirit  wrapped  them  like  a  spell. 

'Twas  thus,  in  worlds  beyond  my  dreams  there  fell 

Sweet  sounds,  a  fire  my  sleejMng  soul  became; 

I  heard  the  rippling  whisper  of  her  name 

Fall  like  a  song  from  some  star  sentinel. 

She  crept  within  my  being  like  a  breath 

Of  lake  winds  cool  'mid  mazes  of  a  wood; 

She  kissed  me  with  a  gift  of  hours  divine; 

A  crown  of  hours  that  shall  defy  gray  death 

Until  the  miracle  be  understood; 

'Til  she  and  all  Eternitv  be  mine. 
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WHAT  would  be  thought  of  a  musician 
who  played  all  the  numbers  of  Schu- 
mann's "Carnaval"  at  the  same  pace, 
orof  a  conductor  who  led  the  "Trauer-marsch  " 
and  a  Strauss  waltz  in  the  same  tempo;  even 
more,  or  less — of  an  artist  who  played  the 
whole  of  any  one  of  these  compositions  through- 
out in  the  same  time?  Yet  this  is  what  we 
witness  night  after  night  in  the  New  York 
theatres,  and  no  one,  not  even  a  professional 
critic — Heaven  save  the  mark! — raises  his  voice 
in  protest. 

We  see  a  farce  like  "My  Wife"  given  at  ex- 
actly the  same  pace  as  a  drama  like  the  "Mas- 
ter-Builder "  or  the  "Great  Divide,"  so  that 
the  sensitive  auditor  is  driven  to  exclaim  with 
the  ancient  circus-ring  master,  "Oh, 

the^Drania  ^^^  Y^^^  cackle  and   come    to   the 

'orses." 
Farce  probably  suffers  more  as  a  whole  from 
this  tendency  to  "ladle  it  out,"  as  theatrical 
slang  has  it,  than  any  other  form  of  drama, 
and  instances  innumerable  will  occur,  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  of  trifles  light  as  air  handed 
over  the  footlights  to  him  as  if  they  were  pro- 
nouncements of  great  pith  and  moijient.  I  re- 
member Sir  Charles  Wyndham  at  a  dress  re- 
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hearsal  of  one  of  (I  think)  Albery's  farces  at  the 
old  Criterion  Theatre  cracking  the  whip  over 
his  company  and  urging  them  to  almost  in- 
tolerable speed  of  speech.  The  author  pro- 
tested, "Half  my  lines  will  be  lost  if  they 
are  spoken  so  fast,  and  you  don't  wait  for 
the  laughs."  Wyndham  smiled  grimly,  "Will 
they?  Then  the  audience  will  come  again  to 
hear  what  it  was  they  missed  the  first  time"; 
and  they  did.  He  was  perfectly  right;  the 
plays  he  presented  were  mostly  adaptations 
from  Palais  Royal  farces,  very  light,  not  a  little 
risque  for  those  days,  and  would  have  tasted 
like  flat  champagne  had  they  been  presented 
as  slowly  as  New  York  comedians  of  to-day 
would  have  spoken  them. 

Wyndham  was  not  only  incomparably  the 
best  light  comedian  of  the  English-speaking 
stage  since  the  death  of  Charles  Matthews,  but 
is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  stage  management, 
and  would  no  more  think  of  rattling  through 
the  whole  of  "David  Garrick"  than  he  would 
dream  of  playing  "Charles  Surface"  in  the 
tempo  of  "Joseph,"  as  we  have  not  infre- 
quently seen  him  played  on  Broadway. 

The  fact  is  that  the  art  of  stage  manage- 
ment is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  one,  and  to 
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be  master  of  il  one  needs  almost  as  many  and 
various  qualifications  as  Gilbert's  "British 
Draj^oon";— pre-eminent  among  these  require- 
ments is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to 
prevent  his  falling  into  the  errors  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  French  playwright,  Legouve,  tells  an 
illuminating  little  story  on  this  subject.  Mile. 
Mars,  Victor  Hugo's  great  tragedienne,  was 
once  rehearsing  a  play  of  Legouve's,  and, 
reaching  a  climax,  stopped  and  came  fonvard 
to  where  the  author  sat,  saying,  ^'Maitre,  that 
speech  won't  do."  "What  is  the  matter?" 
"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it  lets  down  the 
climax."  ''Well,"  said  the  playwright,  "I'll 
try  it  again."  This  he  did,  but  with  no  greater 
success  than  before.  At  last,  after  several  at- 
tempts, he  said  to  the  lady,  "  Can't  you  give  me 
an  idea  of  what  you  want?"  "Not  in  words," 
was  the  reply,  "that  is  your  affair,  but  I  want 
a  speech  that  I  can  give  la  la  la,  la  la,  lA!  " 
and  Legouve  wrote  her  a  speech  at  once,  set- 
ting the  words  to  the  cadence  dictated  by  the 
actress. 

No  one  who  has  ever  heard  him  deliver  it 
has  failed  to  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  tour 
de  force  exhibited  by  M.  Coquelin  in  the  ex- 
cessively long  speech  with  which  Moliere's 
"L'Etourdi*'  concludes.  The  actor  confesses 
himself  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  Moliere 
put  in  this  speech,  and  even  to  a  great  extent 
what  it  is  all  about;  but  there  it  is,  and  in  the 
Maison  de  Moliere  there  it  is  to  be  spoken,  so, 
as  he  says,  "ye  le  leur  jette  en  hloc^^ — "I  throw 
it  at  their  heads  in  a  lump." 

It  is  like  a  brilliant  passage  of  crescendo, 
ever  faster  and  faster,  gathering  momentum 
as  it  goes,  like  an  express  train,  so  that  the 
breath  of  the  audience  is  taken  away  with 
sheer  amazement  at  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance, and  the  climax  is  sustained  till  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  instead  of  falling  flat  as  it  inevi- 
tably would  were  the  speech  "interpreted"  in 
a  more  measured  manner. 

That  doctors  may  differ  in  such  matters  of 
fine  taste  is  shown  by  the  statement  made  ex 
cathedra  by  Sarcey,  the  great  French  critic, 
that  the  way  to  make  a  long  speech  seem  long 
is  to  speak  it  fast. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  zenith  of  her 
achievement  was  a  great  mistress  of  tempo — 
Sarcey  even  coined  a  phrase  "mar/e/e"  to  de- 
scribe the  brilliant  vibrating  clearness  of  her 
staccato  passages  as  of  a  series  of  crisp  blows 
on  a  melodiously  ringing  anvil,  and  her  cres- 
cendos  were  miraculous  in  those  days.     But, 


alas!  since  then  she  has  abused  great  gifts,  and 
what  at  one  time  came  very  near  to  being,  if  it 
was  not  cjuite,  great  art;  .so  that  even  her 
whilom  admirer,  Sarcey,  was  driven  to  pro- 
test, "La  voix  d^or  est  devenu  helasl  une  voix 
d'airam" — "That  voice  which  was  gold  has 
become  brazen." 

Sarah  has  lost  with  her  once  golden  voice, 
her  one-time  exquisite  sense  of  rhythm  and 
tempo;  these  have  degenerated  into  what 
among  pianists  are  contemptuously  referred 
to  as  "fireworks,"  and  all  of  one  kind — no,  two; 
for  she  still  indulges  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  those  strepitant  staccato  passages,  which, 
rattled  off  as  she  now  gives  them,  remind  one 
no  longer  of  silvery  hammer  taps  like  Siegfried's 
as  he  finishes  the  sword  Nothung,  but  of  Chi- 
nese firecrackers;  but  her  favorite  pyrotechnic 
consists  of  the  rocket  which,  rising  with  start- 
ling suddenness  from  the  dead  monotonous 
level  on  which  the  actress  seems  to  have  been 
almost  dozing,  with  a  sudden  rush  and  roar, 
faster  and  faster  till  the  words  cease  to  have 
any  significance  for  speaker  or  audience, 
louder  and  louder  until  it  bursts  in  a  shower 
of  .stars  which  are  received,  as  by  bumpkins 
at  a  fair,  with  a  chorus  of  gasps.  Meanwhile 
no  one  thinks  of  the  blackened  burnt-out  stick 
— all  that  is  left  of  the  speech— whirling  earth- 
ward through  the  void. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  that  masterpiece  of 
concerted  music,  Antony's  speech  over  the  body 
of  Caesar,  as  delivered  by  Bamay  and  the — or- 
chestra I  had  almost  written — of  the  Meining- 
en  Company,  lay  in  the  exquisite  modulations 
of  tempo  in  which  it  was  played. 

Consider  again  the  delicate  adagio  sostenuto 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  delivery  of  the  Mercy 
speech  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  contrasted 
with  the  allegretto  time  in  which  she  played  the 
whole  part. 

These  matters  have  been  long  in  my  mind, 
and  even  as  I  write  comes  an  instalment  of 
Ellen  Terry's  Memoirs  in  which  that  brilliant 
comedian  says  "  Pace  is  the  soul  of  comedy,  and 
to  elaborate  lines  at  the  expense  of  pace  is  dis- 
astrous." This  message  should  be  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  back  of  the  curtain  of 
every  comedy  theatre  in  the  w^orld,  where  the 
players  might  read  it  before  commencing  their 
work. 

She  quotes  much  good  advice  on  the  same 
subject  and  in  the  matter  of  tempo  from  the 
late  Charles  Reade,  "Vary  the  pace,"  says  he. 
"Uniformity  of  pace  leads  to  languor;"  and 
again,  "  Climax  is  reached  not  only  by  rush  but 
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by  increasing  the  pace."  Ellen  Terry  con- 
cludes by  confessing  "As  I  read  these  notes  of 
his  on  anti-climax,  monotony  of  pace,  and  all 
the  other  offences  against  the  Scientific  prin- 
ciples of  acting  which  I  committed  in  this  one 
part,  I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  master  these  princij)les;  until  you 
have  learned  them  and  practised  them  you  can- 
not aflford  to  discard  them.  There  is  all  the 
difTerence  in  the  world  between  departure 
from  recognized  rules  by  one  who  has  learned 
to  obey  them,  and  neglect  of  them  through 
want  of  training  or  want  of  skill  or  want  of  un- 
derstanding. Before  you  can  be  eccentric  you 
must  know  where  the  circle  is.  This  is  ac- 
cepted I  am  told,  even  in  shorthand,  where  the 
pupil  acquires  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of 
signs,  only  for  the  purpose  of  discarding  them 
when  he  is  proficient  enough  to  make  an  in- 
dividual system.  It  is  also  accepted  in  music, 
where  only  the  advanced  pianist  or  singer  can 
afford  to  play  tricks  with  the  tempo.  And  I 
am  sure  it  should  be  accepted  in  acting." 

In  the  production  of  the  "Master  Builder" 
by  Mme.  Nazimova  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  a 
change  of  tempo  seems  to  me  to  be  urgently 
called  for  at  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  The 
whole  scene  from  the  moment  that  those  pres- 
ent on  the  stage  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  Sol- 
7iess  himself  who  is  ascending  the  tower  should 
be  played  accelerando  al  -fine;  to  begin  with  the 
observations  of  most  of  them  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  the  audience  is  hanging  with 
Hilda  on  the  imminence  of  some  achievement 
— will  he  go  ?  will  he  not — will  he  reach  the  top 
with  the  wreath,  or  will  he  fail  ?  This  suspense 
is  broken  by  the  crash  of  scaffolding  and  the 
cry  outside  A  catastrophe!  Pause.  The  dis- 
tant lamentable  cry  "Master  Builder  Solness  is 
dead,"  is  followed  by  a  burst  of  confused  out- 
cries on  the  stage,  every  one  speaking  at  once, 
till  Hilda's  "my,  my  master  builder,"  domi- 
nates the  din  and  resolves  the  confusion  into  a 
dominant  with  which  the  play  ends. 

A  play  may  not  by  its  subject  call  for  or  in- 
dicate by  its  construction  any  marked  changes 
of  tempo,  yet  it  may  be  wise  to  "vary  the  pace" 
of  scenes  even  of  the  same  gravity  and  impor- 
tance; to  instance  the  "Master  Builder"  once 
again,  Mme.  Nazimova  has  done  this  very 
thing  with  great  art.  The  scene  about  the  crack 
in  the  chimney  comes  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  act.  Hilda  and  Solness  have  al- 
ready had  one  long  serious  heart-to-heart  talk 
in  this  act  which  she  takes  in  duly  measured 
time,  as  one  might  say,  adagio— this  is  broken  in 


upon  by  the  scene  with  Ragnar  and  then  they 
settle  down  again  to  "the  crack  in  the  chim- 
ney," but  this  time  the  adagio  is  con  moto,  even 
almost  allegro  in  places,  and  the  audience  in- 
stead of  being  wearied  finds  its  interest  revived 
by  this  subtle  change  of  tempo.  So  in  the  last 
act  toward  the  end  Solness  finishes  another 
serious  dialogue  with  Hilda  and  leaves  the 
stage,  but — he  comes  back  again,  once  more 
the  stage  manageress  quickens  the  beat;  an- 
other dangerous  shoal  of  repetition  is  safely 
over-passed  merely  by  the  device  employed 
before. 

This  is  great  stage  managing.  How  few  of 
ours  here  in  New  York  are  capable  of  such 
subtleties. 


WITH  the  increasing  length  of  our 
journeys  by  rail,  the  question  of 
long-distance  eating  has  become  so 
much  more  urgent  that  it  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  burning.  For  observe  that  the 
traveller  by  land  has  this  in  common  v/ith  the 
voyager  by  sea — that  he  has  no  real  choice. 
For  short  journeys  economy  or  even  epi- 
cureanism may  dictate  the  lunch-basket.  But 
for  travelling  the  length  or  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  the  voyager  must  take 
what  is  given  to  him  or  go  without. 
What  wonder  that  at  sea  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  mutiny,  on  merchantmen  or  men- 
of-war,  should  be  the  ''grub,"  and  that  the 
cook's  galley  should  be  the  storm  centre  of 
internecine  strife? 

Self-interest  will  induce  a  steamship  com- 
pany to  feed  its  passengers  not  intolerably — at 
least  a  steamship  company  by  a  "competi- 
tive route."  Here  there  are  ethnic  differ- 
ences of  cuisine  concerning  which  there  is  no 
disputing.  You  may  begin  the  day  with 
marmalade  and  end  it  with  Welsh  rarebit,  in 
the  case  of  one  nationality  of  steamer,  thus 
acquiring  the  irreducible  sea  minimum  of  five 
meals  per  diem.  You  may  have,  in  the  case 
of  another,  the  light  breakfast,  the  "fork 
breakfast,"  and  the  dinner.  Or,  in  the  case  of 
a  third,  besides  your  three  meals,  you  may 
toy  with  the  deck  or  smoking-room  snacks 
to  the  extent,  one  heavily  recollects,  of  some 
eleven  meals  per  diem.  This  ethnic  differ- 
ence may  even,  in  close  cases,  determine  your 
choice  of  steamer.  But  in  any  case  you  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  the  eating  of  the  steamer 
represents  not  unfavorably  the  eating  of  its 
"home  port." 


Railroad  Eatins: 
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But  you  cannot  in  your  native  land  be  sure 
of  that  assurance  with  reference  to  your  rail- 
road eating.  Going  to  and  fro  across  the 
continent,  for  instance.  How  terrible  the  lot 
of  the  early  crossers  not  only  by  the  stage- 
coach, but  in  the  beginnings  of  the  railroad, 
when  they  were  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of 
the  cuisine  of  the  Great  American  Desert! 
Is  it  not  familiar  knowledge  that  one  hardy 
pioneer  of  a  caterer,  who  deserves  a  monu- 
ment though  he  may  not  here  receive  even  a 
pufT,  built  up  the  traffic  of  a  transcontinental 
line  by  simply  feeding  the  passengers  in  a 
civilized  manner,  first  at  eating-houses,  and 
then  in  dining-cars? 

The  other  lines  have  followed  him,  albeit 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  you  may  now 
look  forward  to  a  course  of  long-distance  eat- 
ing without  a  shudder  in  the  epigastrium,  but 
only  in  the  pocketbook.  This  latter  because 
the  service  is  a  la  carte.  *'  The  fixed  price," 
remarked  a  Western  railroad  man,  '*  is  obso- 
lete for  dining-cars,  except  in  the  effete 
East."  The  effete  Easterner  congratulates 
himself  upon  this  backwardness  of  his  section. 
Soothly,  'Uhe  European  plan"  is  ineligible 
for  travel,  even  though  certain  lines  have 
been  tentatively  introducing  it  at  sea.  It  is 
more  defensible  there  than  on  land,  or  would 
be  if  you  paid  separately  for  your  eating  at 
sea,  seeing  that  there  are  seasons  when  tea 
and  toast  are  enough  and  too  much  on  the 
tossing  main.  But  on  land,  why  put  the 
carte  before  the  horse,  meaning  the  average 
healthy  and  hungry  traveller.  In  the  first 
place,  the  meal  becomes  a  battle,  the  traveller 
desiring  to  be  replenished  for  the  fixed  price 
to  which  he  is  inured,  the  management  aim- 
ing to  circumvent  him  by  making  him  pay 
more,  and  having  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. How  consoling  to  the  Easterner  at 
such  moments  were  it  to  see  the  familiar 
"meals  one  dollar"  at  the  foot  of  the  bill, 
when  he  finds  that  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  him  from  getting  his  meal 
for  a  dollar.     And  then  the  service  a  la  carte 


tends  to  vain  multiplication  of  dishes,  inso- 
much that  it  recalls  that  frontier  restaurant 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  whereof 
the  bill  of  fare  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Pantophagon,  or  other  ** metropolitan"  res- 
taurant, but  had  no  relation  to  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  things  actually  to  eat. 
Such  a  carte  tends  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
simple,  as  its  object  is,  but  also  to  the  scorn 
of  the  expert,  who  knows  the  things  to  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  confined  precincts, 
to  say  no  more,  of  the  kitchen  of  a  dining-car, 
and  is  driven  to  hypothecate  ''canned  goods." 

Nay,  nay.  Let  the  77ien2i  of  the  dining- 
car  be  simplified,  like  spelling  and  life.  Let 
not  vaulting  ambition  o'erleap  itself;  cause 
not  the  passenger  to  struggle  to  evade  your 
exactions  at  the  cost  of  the  purse  and  of  the 
peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all.  Let  him 
know  what  he  is  to  pay,  and  simplify  your 
bill  of  fare.  Gastronomically,  as  well  as 
grammatically,  one  alternative  only  is  allow- 
able. Confine  yourself  to  the  things  that 
you  can  really  get  good  and  do  well.  So 
shall  your  passengers  at  least  not  rise  up  and 
call  you  the  reverse  of  blessed. 

In  offering  these  humble  counsels  to  the 
head  caterers  of  the  railroads,  the  ''superin- 
tendents of  the  dining-car  service,"  the  pres- 
ent view-pointer  is  not  a  mere  theorist.  His 
precepts  have  actually  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. Here  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner 
which  he  actually  ate,  in  this  present  year  of 
grace,  on  a  line  which,  avoiding  the  puff 
either  direct  or  collusive,  he  will  call  the 
Peraphelion.  Let  him  only  add  that  all  the 
things  were  good  and  all  well  cooked,  and 
commend  the  document  as  a  model  to  the 
composer  of  dining-cars:  "Dinner  —  Blue^ 
points,  olives,  celery;  consomme.  Duchess; 
broiled  Spanish  mackerel;  fillet  of  beef, 
mushrooms,  oyster  plant,  mashed  potatoes; 
roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  lettuce ;  plum 
pudding,  ice  cream ;  cheese,  fruit,  coffee. 
Meals,  one  dollar.  Criticisms  of  the  service 
in  this  car  are  invited." 
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Old  Brighton  Pier,  by  John  Constable. 


THE   WILSTACH  COLLECTION 

WILLIAM  P.  WILSTACH  and  Anna, 
his  wife,  left  their  valuable  collection 
of  paintings  to  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  fund  for  its  keeping  and  en- 
largement. It  is  housed  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmount  Park,  the  art  gallery  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition.  The  pictures  were  chosen 
by  their  donors  with  a  discrimination  rather 
remarkable  for  that  time;  they  were  truly  col- 
lectors, not  merely  buyers.  The  collection 
represents  many  European  schools,  both  old 
and  new,  with  a  few  good  examples  of  Ameri- 
can art.  Amongst  the  latter  is  a  beautiful 
Inness,  an  "Afternoon  in  Indian  Summer," 
full  of  a  mellowed  golden  light.  There  is  a 
strong  still-life  by  Chase,  four  Harrisons,  and  a 
notable  portrait  by  John  W.  Alexander  of 
Fritz  Thaulow,  the  Norwegian  painter,  very 
appropriately  hung  above  the  best  example 
of  Thaulow's  work  I  have  seen.  There  is 
a  noble  example  of  Ribera  ("Archimedes"), 
a  master  who  was  original  in  the  study 
of  the  values  of  light  and  shadow,  a  study 
to  be  carried  further  by  Rembrandt  and 
later,  in  our  own  day,  by  Leon  Bon- 
nat.  Bom  a  Spaniard,  he  lived  and  painted 
in  Italy,  but  his  work  shows  little  influence  of 
the  schools  of  that  period  and  country.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  headed  the  line  of  realists 
as  we  count  them.  His  shadows  have  been 
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called  black  and  heavy,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  dead-black  shadows  of 
his  modem  disciple  Ribot,  and  the  darks  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  colors,  as  he  painted 
them.  The  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  "A  Lady 
of  the  Balbi  Family,  Genoa,"  is  interesting  in 
its  character  and  handling;  it  lacks  some  of 
that  painter's  qualities  of  color  which  we 
naturally  look  for,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  must  have  come  direct  from  the  studio  of  his 
master  Rubens — and  the  chair  does  not  suf- 
ficiently hold  its  place,  but  the  whole  is  beau- 
tifully painted. 

The  "Portrait  of  Colonel  MacDonald,  of 
St.  Martins,"  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (see  page 
532),  calls  for  a  fuller  notice  than  the  others 
in  this  article,  because  this  great  painter 
of  portraits  is  not  well  known  to  us;  though 
comparatively  a  modern,  his  works  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  and  there  are  few  important 
ones  in  this  country.  It  is  almost  the  exact 
double  of  another  by  the  same  hand  in  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society's  Collection, 
only  the  composition  is  reversed  and  the  sub- 
ject is  another  MacDonald.  Raeburn  was 
never  hampered  by  that  galling  poverty  which 
halts  so  many  an  artist's  hand.  He  could  paint 
as  he  chose,  and  not  merely  as  a  sitter's  whim 
or  ignorance  dictated.  He  was  disturbed  by  no 
fears  about  satisfying  his  sitter,  upon  which  sat- 
isfaction the  arrival  of  a  check  might  depend, 
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and  which  so  often  l)linfls  a  painter  as  to  how 
he  ought  to  paint.  There  was  no  uncertainty 
in  his  brush -strokes;  his  hand  followed  the 
command  of  his  eye  and  brain  in  transferring 
the  hfe  before  him  to  his  canvas  as  surely  as 


Landscape,  by  Gainsborough. 

Vollon's  does  an  inanimate  kettle.  His  color 
was  sometimes  too  cool,  not  suggestive  enough 
of  the  blood  rushing  in  the  veins  of  his  healthy 
Scotch  subjects.  They  are  all  live  people 
though,  not  mere  forms  to  be  covered  with 
paint;  they  have  distinction  too,  for  they  are 
all  high-born.  Rembrandt  knew  no  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  as  did  Raebum;  he  could 
make  an  old,  ugly  Dutch  housewife  paring 
her  nails,  dignified  by  her  humanity  and,  in  a 
way,  beautiful  through  the  power  of  his  marvel- 
lous skill.  His  nude  women  were  without 
form,  no  sculptor  would  have  chosen  them  or 
could  have  given  them  charm;  the  painting  of 
flesh,  the  following  of  its  grain  with  his  brush 
sufficed  him,  Raebum  could  not  have  in- 
terpreted that  beauty  nor  have  understood  it. 
He  had  little  pictorial  feeling  beyond  that  im- 
parted by  his  sitter;  he  left  no  pictures,  no  land- 
scapes, as  did  Gainsborough;  his  range  as  an 
artist  was  eminently  narrow,  knowing  no  paint- 
er's breadth  of  appreciation  like  Velasquez. 
Sometimes  he  introduced  a  landscape  back- 
ground behind  a  haughty  Highland  chief  or 
in  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  but  they  are  per- 
functory affairs.  In  the  celebrated  portrait 
of  his  son  on  a  pony,  the  child  is  full  of  boyish 
character  in  his  pose  and  whole  being,  but  the 
pony  might  have  been  the  wooden  hobby-horse 
from  which  probably  it  was  painted.   The  por- 


trait alone  attracted  him.     His  women  are  al- 
ways charming;  the  portrait  of  his  wife  who, 
through  no  stretch  of   the  imagination  could 
have  been  called  beautiful,  is  so  in  the  dignity 
of  the  character  he   loved;   those  of  younger 
women  are  very  modem  in 
their  freshness  and  naivete 
and,  like  that  of  Mi.ss  Jan- 
ette  Suttie,  full  of  fascina- 
tion.   The  present  portrait 
shows   his   power   in   its 
strongest  form.   The  color 
is  sober,  but  it  is  color,  the 
black  of    the  costume  is 
ever)'thing  but  black.   The 
table-cloth  and  carpet  are 
a  rich  green  of  a  like  to- 
nality.   The  background, 
an  elaborate  one  for  him, 
holds  its  place,  and  though 
in  itself  interesting  does 
not  obtrude;   the  folds  of 
the  bronze -yellow  curtain 
catching  the  light  from 
the  window,  are   painted 
as  is  the  head,  in  solid 
masses  of  light  and  shadow  with  broad,  full 
strokes.     The  hands  only  are  feeble,  as  often 
happens  with  him:  the  hands  seldom  seemed 
to  interest  him,  and  even  in  his  portraits  of 
women     are     partly     concealed     or,     worse, 
"pudgy." 

The  "Lady  with  the  Yellow  Buskin,"  by 
Whistler,  p.  639,  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery as  a  portrait,  bears  a  better  title  here  as  a 
picture.  The  buskin  is  what  one  first  sees; 
from  it  the  eye  follows  over  a  black  skirt  to 
a  well-painted  forearm  and  left  hand,  gloved, 
which  the  right  is  buttoning.  Then  comes  a 
fur  cape  of  the  coachman  variety;  above  all  is 
a  small  face,  the  neck  and  chin  hidden  by  the 
cape;  a  toque  crowns  all.  The  action  is  that  of 
a  graceful  hurriedness  well  expressed  through- 
out the  whole  figure,  and  is  really  the  only 
movement  I  know  in  any  of  Whistler's  pictures; 
generally  the  action  of  inaction  takes  its  place. 
As  far  as  color  goes,  the  only  marked  bit  is  the 
buskin,  which  is  a  dark  yellow,  almost  brown; 
the  rest  might  have  been  done  in  black  and 
white.  The  face  lacks  blood,  and  when  one 
comes  to  it  seems  peaked  and — well,  without 
charm  of  character,  but  the  picture  is  decid- 
edly agreeable  to  look  at  as  a  whole.  Whistler 
is  here  in  marked  contrast  to  Raebum;  where 
the  latter  is  simply  dignified  he  seems  affected 
with   a   striving  after  the  eccentric.     WTiere 
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Raebum  paints  with  a  full  brush  and  mas- 
terly construction  this  seems  thinly  washed 
in.  Where  Raebum's  blacks  are  really  color, 
giving  the  impression  only  of  black,  Whist- 
ler's are  flat  and  ugly, 
little  else  than  black, 
which  in  itself  is  not 
a  color.  Whistler  has 
been  called  the  great- 
est etcher  since  Rem- 
brandt, and  I  truly 
believe  he  is;  in  wa- 
ter-color he  is  an  ex- 
cjuisite  master,  but 
when  he  comes  to  oil 
he  often  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  being  out- 
side his  metier,  and  is 
weak  in  consequence. 
What  I  have  writ- 
ten of  Raeburn  in 
portraiture  might 
easily  apply  to  Con- 
stable in  landscape, 
with  the  exception 
that  whereas  there 
had  been  painters  of 
the  figure  as  direct  in 
their  brush-work  and 
whose  conceptions 
were  as  broad  as  Rae- 
bum's, Constable  was 
original.  He  had 
the  encouragement  of 
wealthy  friends;  his 
father  owning  landed 
property,  with  four 
mills.  Constable 
loved  the  moods  of 
Nature  only,  and  was 
the  first  to  paint  them 

as  they  only  can  be  rightly  painted,  au  premier 
coup.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a 
collection  of  his  sketches  done  at  white  heat, 
and  there  is  a  large  one  in  the  Wilstach  Col- 
lection, the  "Pond,  Hampstead  Heath."  The 
sky  is  laid  on  with  the  palette  knife  and  brush 
in  great  masses;  the  sycamore  trees  and  build- 
ings are  as  heavily  and  directly  painted,  with 
absence  of  all  detail.  It  represents  Constable 
truly  as  an  early  and  great  impressionist  in 
landscape;  to  him  the  gathering  storm,  the 
distant  lights  and  shadows  formed  by  passing 
clouds  meant  everything.  Sometimes  he  would 
take  the  first  impression  when  the  right  oppor- 
tunity  came,  add  to  it,  as  he  evidently  has 
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done  in  the  "Old  Brighton  Pier,"  but  the 
first  impression  has  been  left  distinct.  He  had 
a  third  manner,  finishing  a  picture  very  highly, 
making  a  beautiful  ensemble,  but  beneath  the 

paint  the  first  sketch 
is  easily  made  out, 
only  it  is  elaborated. 
The  "Old  Brighton 
Pier"  p.  637  is  light 
and  cool  in  color,  has 
none  of  the  darks  he 
is  forced  to  use  some- 
times—as he  wrote— 
the  "exaggerations," 
to  gain  his  results  of 
light,  but  every  stroke 
here  shows  the  excite- 
ment created  within 
him  by  the  wind  in  its 
fight  with  clouds  and 
sea.  His  interpreta- 
tions of  Nature  were 
his  o  wn  .  "My  art 
flatters  no  one  by  im- 
itation," he  wrote,  "it 
courts  nobody  by 
smoothness,  it  tickles 
nobody  by  pettiness; 
it  is  without  fal-de- 
lal  or  fiddle-de-dee; 
how  then  can  I  hope 
to  be  popular?"  This 
describes  his  art  and 
the  attitude  of  the 
Engli  sh  public 
towards  him.  The 
French  painters, 
though,  understood, 
and  modern  land- 
scape painting  dates 
its  birth  from  the  time 
he  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  in  1824,  his  "Lock, 
River  Stour"  (now  owned  in  Philadelphia,  by 
the  way).  Daubigny  is  generally  cited  as  show- 
ing the  most  of  Constable's  influence  in  his 
work,  in  his  technical  manner  and  the  breadth 
of  his  perception  of  Nature.  But  he  lacked 
Constable's  virility;  he  is  ever  sweet.  Consta- 
ble never. 

Courbet  was  only  seven  when  Constable 
first  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  he  only  arrived 
there  fifteen  years  later  to  begin  his  study 
of  art;  nevertheless,  in  his  breadth,  his  moods, 
and  even  in  his  handling,  he  seems  more  like 
the  masculine  Constable  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    True,   his  skies,   except  in  his 
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celebrated  "Wave,"  show  little  of  Constable's 
understanding  of  them,  but  his  picture  of  his 
provincial  home  the  "View  in  Omans," 
might  almost  have  been  done  by  Constable. 

The  "Landscape,"  by  Gainsborough,  shown 
on  p.  638,  is  well  named;  it  is  solely  a  landscape 
showing  no  especial  character  of  place;  the  sky 
is  a  sky,  the  trees  just  trees,  their  species  did 
not  worry  him.  In  his  earlier  landscape  work, 
before  portrait  commissions  became  too  nu- 
merous, his  oaks  were  as  carefully  studied  as 
were  those  of  Crome  the  elder;  but  later  such 
painting  became  less  serious  to  him,  and  more 
in  the  nature  of  recreation.  His  manner  in 
this  work  is  bold,  but  not  too  bold;  it  is  Nat- 
ure true  enough,  glowing  with  color,  though  it 
does  not  shout  at  one.  He  bothered  over  it  no 
more  than  the  cares  of  this  naughty  world 
bother  the  recumbent  youth  and  his  dog. 
Possibly  tired  of  the  city,  sitters  and  streets, 
the  mood  came  upon  him  to  paint  a  landscape, 
so  he  painted  a  place  in  which  he  longed  to  be, 
and  a  young  man  doing  just  what  he  would 
have  liked  to  be  doing. 

There  are  two  Corots,  one  a  "Landscape,"  evi- 
dently done  out  of  doors  in  the  spring  time  when 
the  longing  to  work  direct  from  Nature  comes 
to  every  painter.  The  other  is  an  "Architect- 
ural Study"  of  a  doorway.  The  edge  of  a  wood, 
of  a  pond  or  river  were  better  understood  by 
him  than  "frozen  music" — and  better  painted. 
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The  two  Daubignys  are  beautiful  examples 
of  that  master;  the  kind  that  once  seen  you 
search  for  again — and  again.  Jules  Bastien- 
Lepage  is  represented  by  one  of  his  earnest 
works,  "In  the  Fields,"  a  young  peasant 
girl  carrying  baskets  and  looking  backwards 
as  though  halted  on  some  errand  by  a  call. 
This  strongest  apostle  of  the  plein-air  school 
of  his  day  could  not  carry  out  his  principles 
in  sunshine,  for  the  light  was  always  chang- 
ing, and  serious  painting  as  he  conceived 
it  was  impossible;  so  he  chose  clouded  days 
which  gave  neither  high  light  nor  shade.  Life 
is  not  all  grayness,  so  that  the  limitations  of  his 
doctrine  are  apparent.  Lhermitte,  who  in  his 
subjects  and  manner  so  often  reminds  one  of 
Bastien-Lepage,  is  represented  by  "Harvest- 
ers at  Rest."  It  is  irreproachable  in  work- 
manship and  truth;  had  he  some  of  the  poetic 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  peasant  that  made 
Millet's  work  so  immortal,  Lhermitte  might 
be  more  interesting.  The  rendering  of  facts 
truthfully  will  not  make  a  great  work  of  art, 
and  Chardin  put  poetry  into  a  peach.  A 
rough -coated  terrier,  "Barbaro,  After  the 
Hunt,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  is  more  interesting 
than  her  work  is  generally  thought  to  be  and 
shows  her  at  her  best.  It  is  handled  with  the 
masculine  vigor  she  sought  to  put  into  her 
work. 

Reginald  Cleveland  Coxe. 
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IN  the  blue  summer  night  the  stars  are 
beginning  to  fade.  Wakened  birds  are 
twittering  in  the  branches.  A  gray  mist 
is  rising  from  the  fields,  and  in  the  air  is  the 
fresh,  damp  smell  of  early  morning.  Lights 
appear  here  and  there  in  the  dusky  land- 
scape, and  down  the  silent  road  comes  the 
'' chug-chug"  of  rubber  boots,  as  dark, 
clumsy-gaited  figures  make  for  the  beach. 
Lanterns  are  bobbing  about  the  tumbled 
cluster  of  fish  houses,  and  the  creak  of 
thole-pins  and  the  plash  of  oar  blades  tell 
that  other  fishermen  are  out.  In  the  blue 
haze  over  the  ocean  hang  the  dim  shapes  of 
dories,  with  sprit-sails  set,  running  for  the 
fishing  grounds.  The  little  noises  of  prepa- 
ration, the  grating  of  a  keel  on  the  wet  gravel, 
the  dip  of  oars,  and  the  lapping  of  waves 
against  the  boats,  only  complete  the  great, 


cool,  damp  silence  of   the  morning.     And 
the  salt  tang  in  the  air  is  very  good  to  smell! 

If,  fresh  from  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  a 
large  city,  you  will  come  to  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred villages  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  rise  at 
three  o'clock  of  a  summer  morning,  you  will 
enjoy  something  like  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. In  countless  nooks  and  corners 
of  that  coast  line,  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
swept  up  by  the  Atlantic  and  left  stranded 
by  the  ebb  tide,  are  battered  and  storm- 
beaten  groups  of  fish  houses,  and  sea-worn 
old  salts  who  use  them.  Not  so  many  now 
as  formerly,  when  staunch  and  able  schoon- 
ers cleared  from  many  ports,  and  brought 
back  full  fares  from  the  Banks.  The 
youth  and  vigor  of  the  coast  have  followed 
the  fishing  fleet  to  Gloucester  and  Boston. 
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Only  the  older  men  arc  left,  with  a  few- 
sons  and  nei)hc\vs — they  fish  by  families — 
to  use  the  old  gear  and  fish  the  old  grounds. 
There  is  something,  then,  in  the  hardi- 


W'hen  a  man  works  from  midnight  till 
noon  fishing,  and  then  all  afternoon  bait- 
ing-up,  and  just  gets  a  living  and  a  little 
money  for  new  gear,  there  must  be  com- 


hood,  the  leisure,  and  tlie  contentment  of    pensations.     And  when  you  get  out  with 


Baiting  up. 


these  men  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  mod- 
ern busy  man  of  affairs.  It  is  in  such  dere- 
lict villages  that  w-e,  whp  know  them,  have 
some  of  our  warmest  friends.  It  is  of  their 
ways  and  their  sayings  that  we  like  to  think 
in  the  stress  and  w-orry  of  dollar-getting. 
And  in  intervals  of  business,  back  we  go, 
each  to  his  special  haven,  for  a  breath  of 
salt  air,  and  the  companionship  of  men 
who  take  pleasure  in  simple  things. 


him  some  morning  and  see  the  ocean  turn 
to  sapphire  and  gold  under  the  long  heave 
of  your  dory,  and  smell  the  salt  w^etness  all 
around,  you  know  what  some  of  them  are! 
If  there  is  a  '' breeze  o'  wind"  up  goes  the 
old,  patched  sail,  and  Abner  lays  the  course 
for  the  rosy  glow  in  the  East,  that  touches 
with  crimson  the  wet  gun'ls  and  thwarts  of 
the  dory.  Once  outside  the  Cove,  we  "  open 
out"  point  after  point  of  land.     The  shore 
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An  early  start. 


Another  baited  hook  goes  over. 


fades  to  an  irregular  blue  line,  lost  when 
the  dory  slides  into  a  hollow  of  the  sea. 

"  Don't  feel  no  sick,  dew  ye  ?  "  asks  Abner. 

I  hasten  to  reassure  him,  and  inquire 
where  he  is  going  to  "set." 

"Wall,  they'd  ought  tew  be  some  had- 
dick  on  the  Middle  Graound.  Leander 
Lewis,  he  ketched  a  good  mess  on  em  aout 
thet  way  yestiddy.  What's  the  ranges? 
I  cal'late  ef  we  git  Blue  Hill  on  the  new 
meetin'  haouse,  and  Burnt  Island  Light 
over  Joel  Turner's  red  barn,  we'll  be  som'rs 
abaout  thar." 

The  sighting  over  two  ranges  on  shore  in 
two  directions  gives  the  fisherman  two  lines, 
the  intersection  of  which  locates  his  fishing 
grounds. 
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From  the  stern  of  the  dory  I  watch  him 
get  his  gear  ready ;  trawl  basket  on  the  mid- 
dle thwart,  sail  held  by  a  bow-hitch  in  the 
sheet,  and  tiller-rope  in  hand.  Then  he 
scans  the  shore  for  ranges. 

"So  cussed  thick  o'haze,  ye  can't  see 
nothin',"  he  mutters,  "but  I  guess  we're 
'baout  right  naow." 

Splash  goes  the  "kag,"  or  trawl-buoy, 
and  the  thirty-five  fathom  line  follows  it 
overboard.  As  it  floats  astern,  Abner 
heaves  the  "killick"  after  it,  a  heavy  stone 
set  firmly  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree. 
That  is  the  trawl  anchor,  and  onto  that  is 
bent  the  ground-line,  or  trawl.  The  kil- 
lick over,  the  half  mile  of  trawl  begins  to  run 
out  smoothly  from  the  maze  of  line  and 
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hooks  in  the  basket.  When  Abner  comes 
to  a  "gangin"'  (or  short  hne,  with  Ixiited 
hook,  attached  to  the  ground-Hne),  he  l]ij)s 
it  over  side.  Then  six  feet  more  trawl,  and 
another  baited  hook  goes  over.  It  might 
be  done  to  music. 

To  the  hmdsman  the  ease  with  which  a 
half  mile  of  trawl  and  some  five  hundred 
baited  hooks,  coiled  in  ap{)arently  h()j)eless 
confusion  in  a  trawl  basket,  untangles  itself 
and  runs  smoothly  over  side,  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  wonder.  One  hand  is 
enough  for  the  fisherman  to  give  to  his 
trawl.  Steering  and  sailing  the  dory  are 
sub-conscious.  His  real  attention  he  gives 
to  conversation. 

"'T  ain't  no  joke  when  ye  git  ketched 


aout  an'  it  shets  daown  thick  o'  fog,  an'  ye 
ain't  got  no  compass.  Some  on  'em  don't 
never  carry  no  compass.  Haow  dew  they 
git  in  ?  Oh,  jest  take  notice  which  way  the 
chop  is  a-runnin'.  1  gen'ally  cal'late  tew 
liev  one  along,  though,  but  one  time  mine 
got  busted,  an'  me  an'  Levi  Emery  got 
ketched  aout  ])eyond  the  Island  with  a  bo't 
lo'd  o'  fish,  an'  it  come  on  tur'ble  thick,  an' 
black,  an'  ye  jest  couldn't  see  nothin'. 
Some  fellers  up  Rocky  Bottom  way  thet 
warn't  much  acquainted  tew  the  Cove,  they 
come  a-rowin'  by  us  an'  hollered  they  was 
goin'  in.  Tore  we  got  the  killick  up,  we 
heered  their  v'ices  agin  an'  they  come 
a-rowin'  back.  '  Where  yeou  fellers  goin'  ?' 
hollers  Levi.     '  In  tew  the  Cove,'  says  they. 


Hauling  a  trawl. 
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'Yeou  won't  never  gil  in  Ihcl  way,'  yells 
Levi,  'l^elter  foller  us."  An',  l)y  mighty, 
yeou,  ef  we  didn't  go  and  git  astray  witli 
them  a-follerin'  of  us  in !  I  was  settin'  with 
my  legs  hangin'  over  the  baow,  es  fur  for- 
'ard  es  I  could  git,  an'  I^evi,  he  was  rowin'. 
An'  I  couldn't  see  ary  thing!  They  was 
people  on  the  P'int  hollerin',  an'  I  could 
hear  Uncle  Nate's  v'ice — in  the  Cove,  he 
was — an'  he  was  a-hoUerin'.  An'  when 
we  asked  him  whar  he  was,  all  he'd  holler 
was,  *  I'm  here! '  an'  thet  didn't  help  none! 
Levi,  he  got  mad,  an'  he  ups  and  yells, 
'Where  in  hell  is  ''here"?'  Bum'by  we 
got  ashore — 'twas  lucky  'twas  ca'm.  They 
was  an'  old  ice  haouse  on  the  P'int,  an' 
w'hen  I  see  it,  I  says  to  Levi,  I  says: 
'  Thar's  the  new  meetin'  haouse.'  I  hadn't 
no  notion  w^har  I  was,  tell  I  see  the  tops  o' 
them  fish  haouses.  It  w^as  es  marster  a 
mix-up  es  I  ever  see." 

Some  time  later  the  trawl  ran  out,  and 
the  other  killick  and  buoy  were  hove  over  to 
mark  the  end.  While  we  waited  for  the 
trawl  to  "  set,"  Abner  and  I  baited  a  couple 
of  hand-lines  and  swung  them  over. 

'' They'd  ought  tew  be  quite  some  fish 
hereabaouts,"  remarked  he,  as  he  sculled 
the  dory  with  one  hand,  and  saw^ed  his  line 
invitingly  with  the  other.  ''We  ain't  fur 
frum  the  '' Ten-Fathom  Hole,  an' " 

Dropping  the  oar,  and  stooping  suddenly 
forward,  he  began  heaving  in  hand  over 
hand,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water. 

"Gol  a'  mighty,  he's  a  good  un!"  he 
panted. 

There  was  a  whir  of  taut  line  with  drops 
of  molten  silver  flying  from  it,  an  extra  tug, 
a  quick  stroke  of  the  gaff,  something  strug- 
gling and  flashing  rose  in  air,  and  a  fifteen- 
pound  cod  fell  with  a  heavy  "plop"  into 
the  kid  at  my  feet. 

Abner  surveyed  him  proudly  but  gloom- 

"I  don't  reckon  we'll  git  nothin'  much 
naow.  We  don't  gen'ally  like  to  git  a  big 
un  fust  off,"  said  Abner,  the  pessimist. 

But  w^e  did.  Even  as  he  spoke,  my  line 
thrilled  and  tautened,  and  as  the  wet  cord 
sang  over  the  gun'l,  he  watched  me  ap- 
provingly. "  Pollock — I  kin  tell  the  way  he 
pulls,"  said  he.  And  sure  enough,  a  gamy 
pollock,  flashing  dark  green  and  silver, 
fighting  every  inch,  came  up,  and  Abner 
gaffed  him  in,  and  stunned  him  with  a 
couple  of  blows. 


And  so  they  came  splashing  into  the 
dory — pollock,  haddock,  and  cod,  and  in 
the  short  intervals  Abner  was  minded  of 
many  things. 

"  Git's  some  cold  winter  iishin', "  he  said. 
"I  rec'lect  one  day  last  Janooary  Uncle 
Nate  put  aout  o'  here  'n  his  dory.  Cold  es 
blazes,  she  w^as,  'baout  ten  below,  an' 
blowin'  heavy  aout  o'  the  no'the-east.  W^all, 
a  squall  struck  him,  an'  the  fust  thing  he 
knowed,  the  mast  an'  sail  was  blowed  clean 
aout  of  her,  an' " 

"Whirr,"  went  his  line.  "Nothin'  but 
one  o'  them  damn  dog  fish,"  said  Abner,  as 
he  hauled  him  up,  and  gave  him  a  vicious 
slat  against  the  gun'l  and  overboard. 

"Wall,  Nate  beached  his  dory  some- 
haow,  an'  some  fellers  helped  him  haul  her 
up.  Then  he  w^alked  more'n  a  mile  thru 
the  snow%  right  plum  over  stun  walls — 
never  seen  'em,  he  said,  the  snow  was  so 
deep — to  the  nearest  haouse.  He  was 
w^earin'  a  canvas  jacket,  an'  when  he  got  in 
by  the  fire,  they  told  him  his  back  was  all 
froze  up  solid  ice,  an'  he  said,  '  Thet  so  ?  I 
didn't  know  it!'" 

While  w^e  fished  and  talked  we  had  been 
eating  our  breakfast. 

"  I  s'pose  w^e'd  better  take  a  look  at  thet 
trawd.  She's  laid  abaout  long  enough," 
said  Abner,  at  length,  setting  his  last  huge 
mouthful  of  doughnut  awash  with  a  gurgle 
of  cold  coffee. 

We  pulled  over  to  w^here  our  keg  was 
bobbing  on  the  sun-flecked  water,  and 
hoisted  it  aboard;  then  a  steady  haul 
brought  up  the  killick,  and  we  both  bent 
over  to  sight  the  first  hook.  A  streak  of 
green  and  white  trailed  after  it,  and  be- 
yond it,  in  the  water,  came  another.  Cod 
and  haddock  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
not  splashing  and  struggling  as  on  the  hand 
line,  but  limp,  the  fight  gone  out  of  them. 
As  Abner  hauled  the  dripping  trawd  over  the 
roller,  he  slatted  the  fish  off  the  full  hooks 
into  the  already  half-filled  kid,  and  re- 
coiled the  line  in  the  basket. 

The  fascinating  lottery  of  hauling  a 
trawl ! .  The  new  interest  in  what  each  hook 
may  bring!  Great,  sluggish  cod;  goggle- 
eyed  skates,  looking  like  Japanese  kites; 
graceful,  pointed  pollock ;  a  loathsome  scul- 
pin  or  two;  worthless  England  hake;  beau- 
tiful rose-tinted  haddock ;  and  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  silver-bellied  dog-fish,  the  curse  of 
summer  fishing,  who  "  come  with  the  board- 
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ers  an'  stay  es  long  es  they  dew,"  as  one  old 
fisherman  expressed  it ;  and  one  five-pound 
chicken  halibut,  the  prize  catch — such  was 
our  loot  from  the  great  spoil  of  the  sea. 

The  dog-fish  Abner  viciously  slatted  over 
side,  cursing  them  the  while  with  lurid  pro- 
fanity. Of  one  he  turned  the  snout  back, 
and  the  fish  swam  off  in  circles,  unable  to 
steer  or  dive.  They  are  really  small  sharks, 
and  at  their  worst  will  follow  a  dory  and  eat 
the  fish  off  the  trawl,  leaving  only  a  line  of 
heads  when  the  fisherman  hauls  it  in. 

While  Abner  hauled,  and  I  eagerly 
watched  each  hook,  a  hail  came  to  us 
across  the  water. 

^'Haow  be  ye  makin'  of  it?" 
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We  both  looked  around. 

Seated  in  a  dingy  old  dory  just  abeam  of 
us  and  a  little  way  off  was  a  grizzled  old 
fisherman .  Sunlight  glinted  from  his  poised 
oar  blades,  and  a  lobster  trap  rested  on  the 
dory's  after  thwart. 

"  Fish  is  scurce,"  called  Abner.  ''  Gettin' 
any  lobsters?" 

''They  ain't  no  lobsters,"  was  the  terse 
reply;  and  the  old  man,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  Cove,  leisurely  re- 
sumed his  short  stroke,  rowing  apparently 
with  wrist  and  forearm  only,  while  his  old 
dory  slipped  easily  along  toward  shore,  and 
the  ''dip,  dip"  of  his  oars  came  more  and 
more  faintly  to  us  over  the  sparkling  water. 


coast  fishermen. 


With  the  trawl  all  in  and  some  three 
hundredweight  of  fish  aboard,  Abner  stood 
up  in  the  dory,  and  wiped  his  brown  hand 
across  his  sweating  forehead.  Then  he 
scanned  the  sky  and  the  water. 

''Looks  like  a  leetle  breeze  o'  wind,"  he 
observed.  "  I  hope  we  dew  git  a  leetle  air. 
I  hate  most  almightily  tew  row," 

While  he  clambered  forward  to  step  the 
mast  and  set  the  patched  canvas,  a  cool 
breeze  came  ruffling  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  that  set  the  water  slapping  the  sides 
of  the  dory,  and  filled  out  the  sail.  With 
Abner  steering  by  the  tiller-ropes  in  the 
middle  of  the  dory,  I  lay  back  in  the  stern, 
and  watched  the  distant  coast-line  rise  and 


fall.  Much  too  soon  familiar  marks  ap- 
peared. Then  the  Cove  opened  out,  and 
soon  we  were  swinging  at  moorings. 

Others  had  come  in,  and  heaps  of  wet, 
slippery  fish  lay  on  the  beach.  Three 
strokes  of  the  knife,  one  sweep  of  the  hand, 
and  a  fish  was  cleaned,  the  men  splashing 
at  work  with  oil  pants  and  rubber  boots 
knee-deep  in  water.  The  fish  were  flung 
into  four-handled  barrows  and  Ab  and  Lem 
carried  them  heavily  up  to  the  scales,  iron 
steelyards  swung  from  a  timber  scaffolding. 
Lem  slipped  the  rusty  weight  along  the  bar 
till  the  scales  swung,  balanced  at  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  others 
grunted  admiration. 
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"A  purty  good  fare  o'  fish,"  said  old 
Peter  Dyer.  "Nothin'  like  them  that  used 
tew  1)C  ketched  tew  this  Cove,  though.  I 
mind  the  time  when " 

"Yeou  kin  rec'lect  a  dum  sight  more'n 
yeou  ever  ketched,  Peter,"  put  in  Ah. 
''  Yeou  kin  lie  slicker'n  old  man  Green. 
Day  afore  yestiddy  Charley  asked  him 
haow  many  fish  he  hed  tew  peddle  aout,  an' 
the  old  man  told  him  three  hunderdweight. 
Then  Tom  Hawley  come  along,  an'  he 
asked  him,  an'  Green  said  four  hunderd 
and  twenty-five.  A  little  p'ece  later  some- 
body put  Hank  up  tew  findin'  aout,  an'  the 
old  cuss  swore  he'd  got  more'n  five  hun- 
derd! I  cal'late  ef  he'd  a  stayed  any  longer 
he'd  a  stuck  his  hoss  right  thar!" 

Tied  to  the  scales  or  standing  near  by 
were  two  or  three  dejected-looking  horses, 
hitched  to  shaky  carts,  gray  and  weather- 
worn, with  *' Fresh  Fish  and  Lobsters" 
painted  in  straggling  red  letters  on  their 
sides.  Their  owners  took  speedy  posses- 
sion of  the  catch  and  tossed  the  fish  into 
their  box-like  carts,  along  with  big  chunks 
of  ice.  Abner's  peddler  picked  up  a  piece 
of  shingle,  and  made  a  labored  calculation 
with  a  stub  of  a  pencil.  Then  from  a  dirty 
roll  of  greenbacks  he  slowly  extracted  four, 
counting  them  with  moistened  thumb  and 
forefinger,  Ab  stufTed  them  into  his  pock- 
et silently.  Humming  a  little  tune,  the 
peddler  mounted  his  cart  and  with  a  terse 
''Git  ap,  yeou,"  rattled  away  noisily  over 
the  pebble-beach. 

With  his  fish  disposed  of,  Abner's  morn- 
ing work  is  done.  His  wage  in  his  pocket, 
his  blackened  clay  in  his  teeth,  he  strolls 
over  to  the  nearest  shade.  No  one  may 
disturb  his  leisure.  By  and  by  he  will  go 
to  dinner.  Then  he  may  dig  a  few  clams, 
and  after  his  trawl  is  baited,  or  his  mack- 
erel net  mended,  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon he  will  join  a  group  of  men  in  the 
shade  of  some  fish-house,  who  fill  the  silent 
intervals  of  story  telling  with  blue  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke. 

Very  far  away,  then,  seem  the  hard  days 
of  winter  fishing — when,  in  the  stinging  cold 
of  a  bleak  December  morning,  the  dories 
must  be  broken  out  of  the  ice  by  lantern 
light  before  the  fishermen  can  make  a 
start,  and  numbed  hands  haul  endless 
trawls  over  icy  gunwales.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  in  pitting  a  fourteen-foot 
dory  against  a  fog-bound,  storm-swept  win- 


ter ocean  for  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  cod. 
And  the  fisherman  does  it  every  day,  and 
if  he  thinks  much  about  it — he  doesn't  say 
so.  Deep  down  in  him  he  loves  the  great 
symphony  of  the  sea,  which  for  him  is 
never  twice  the  same.  There  is  no  discord 
in  the  whole  suite,  from  the  murmur  of  the 
tide  about  his  wharf,  to  the  deep-toned 
thunder  of  a  north-easter  on  the  headlands 
at  his  doorsteps.  In  the  sparkling  summer 
sea  there  is  comradeship.  There  is  chal- 
lenge in  the  storm.  Every  mood  of  the 
ocean  finds  a  responsive  mood  in  these 
men  who  love  it. 

But  the  fisherman  doesn't  talk  of  these 
things.  If,  some  afternoon,  late,  when  the 
trawls  are  all  baited,  and  the  pipes  are 
alight,  you  should  stop  to  leeward  of  some 
old  fish-house,  you  would  be  welcomed  by 
a  scant  nod  or  so  from  the  group  of  men — 
not  in  discourtesy,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
perfect  good  fellowship  that  needs  no  sur- 
face greeting.  You  might  take  any  vacant 
space,  light  your  pipe,  and  feel  at  home. 

''As  many  artists  as  usual  around  this 
year.  Captain  Zeb?" 

The  Captain,  his  huge  brier  pipe 
crammed  with  the  strongest  of  tobacco, 
scratched  a  sulphur  match  on  a  trawl-tub 
and  guarded  it  carefully  from  the  breeze. 
Then  he  applied  it  to  his  pipe,  took  a  hur- 
ried puff  or  two,  removed  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  spat  thoughtfully.  His  leathery 
old  face  broke  into  a  thousand  kindly 
wrinkles,  as  he  turned  toward  me. 

"Wall,"  he  said,  at  Jength,  "There's 
enough  on  em  'raound.  Abaout  twenty  t' 
the  acre."  He  chuckled,  then  paused  im- 
pressively. "Abaout  the  humliest  lot  o' 
wimmen  folks  I  ever  see!" 

There  was  a  little  stir  of  appreciation. 

"They  was  some  o'  them  artistses  here 
tew  the  Cove  last  year,"  went  on  the  Cap- 
tain, "as  wanted  I  an'  old  Nate  should 
pose  fer  em.  Wall,  I  hed  the  settin'  daown 
job — mendin'  nets,  I  was — an'  Nate  he  hed 
tew  Stan'  up,  with  his  foot  up  on  a  trawl- 
tub,  so,"  the  Captain  illustrated  with  a 
gesture  of  his  huge  hand,  "an'  Nate,  he 
was  tew  pint  with  his  thumb  over  tew  a  lot 
o'  boarders  in  the  pictur.  We  hed  tew 
Stan'  in  the  blazin'  sun,  an',  by  mighty, 
'twas  some  hot!  Nate  was  all  oiled  up, 
from  boots  tew  sou'wester,  an'  the  feller'd 
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no  sooner  git  him  fixed  than  Nate'd  hev 
tew  turn  'raound  tew  spit,  an'  then  he'd  hev 
it  tew  dew  all  over  agin.  Nate,  he  stud  it 
quite  a  spall,  an'  the  sweat  run  right  thru  the 
knees  o'  his  pants,  an'  he  hed  tew  gin  it  up. 
An'  then  /  hed  tew  set  for  both  on  em." 

He  paused  reflectively.  "I  s'pose,"  he 
vrent  on,  "I  was  drawed  aout  bv  thet  artist 
feller  much  es  'leven  dollars  wuth,  all  sum- 
mer." 

The  Captain  stopped,  and  Nate  observed : 

"Paintin'  's  a  good  deal  like  fishin'.  Ye 
go  one  day  'n  ef  ye  don't  git  nothin',  ye 
think  mebbe  ye  will  the  next." 

I  mentally  agreed. 

"  Yeou  all  baited,  Jed  ?  "  said  the  Captain 
to  a  newcomer  who  strolled  over  to  the  group. 


''Wall,  I  baited  tew  trawls,  but  dog  fish 
is  solid  every whar." 

''Wish  yeou  could  a  seed  the  school  o' 
pollock  I  see  yestiddy,"  said  Abner,  "they 
was  jumpin'  thick  an'  must  a'  reached  clean 
frum  here  ter  Joe  Lewis's  fish  haouse. 
They  was  so  tame  I  could  hit  'em  on  the 
back  with  an  oar,  an' " 

"I  see  a  shark  off  tew  th'  east'ard  o'  the 
Island  t'other  day,"  put  in  Lem.  "  Must  a 
been  all  o'  thirtv  foot,  tew." 

"  'T  ain't  nothin'  tew  the  time  me  an' 
Jim  Easton  was  halibutin',"  said  'Liph. 
Harding.  "Jim  was  haulin'  trawl  an'- 1 
was  rowin'.  Bum'by  Jim,  he  giv  a  holler, 
an'  started  cuttin'  the  gangins  off  his 
graound   line.     'Got   a    Hell-h'ister!'    he 
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yells.  'Halibut?'  I  says.  'Guess  so/  says 
Jim.  Wall,  thct  fish,  he  jest  cut  loose  an' 
done  things  c()m])lctc!  Arter  awhile  we 
begun  tew  haul  him  an'  Jim  says  he  didn't 
feel  him.  'Sure  you  don't  feel  nothin'?' 
says  I.    'No,'  says  Jim, '  I  don't  feel  nothin' 


"Some  o'  them  wimmen  rusticators  is 
turrible  ignorant,"  at  length  observed  the 
Captain.  "They  was  a  woman  daown  t' 
the  Cove  t'other  day,  an'  Ike  was  weighin' 
his  fish.  She  p'ints  for  Ike,  an'  brings  up 
all  stannin',  'baout  ten  foot  off.      She  giv 
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much,  only,  mebbe,  a  big  skate.  When  he 
come  'longside,  I  see  he  was  a  big  un,  an' 
I  reached  fer  the  gaft,  an'  layed  over,  an' 
Jim,  he  was  so  excited  he  flung  thet  halibut 
clean  over  my  head  an'  inter  the  bo't!  An' 
thet  fish  weighed  all  o'  sixty-five  paound, 
tew!" 

"Sho,  naow,  yeou  don't  say!"  exclaimed 
old  Nate  Parsons. 

"Wall,  yeou,"  remarked  the  Captain, 
"I  ketched  seven  halibut  once  on  a  fifty- 
hook  trawl,  an'  the  smallest  on  'em  weighed 
more  'n  eighty  paounds!" 

"I  bin  on  George's,"  said  Ike  Martin, 
"when  the  water  was  so  thick  o'  mackerel 
thet  ye  jes'  couldn't  see  no  water  'thout  fish 
showin,'  an'  we  hed  tew  look  sharp  tew  find 
a  small  enough  school  tew  set  araound!" 

"Thet's  so,"  said  Ab. 

They  puffed  their  pipes  in  silence  for  a 
space. 


one  look  at  the  barrer  o'  fish  an'  she  p'ints 
tew  it  with  her  parasol.  'What  is  them — 
fish?'  she  says.  'Damsure,  them's  fish,'" 
says  Ike. 

There  was  a  general  chuckle. 

"They  are  cur'us  critters,"  said  Ike. 
"Some  on  'em  sails  putty  nigh  the  wind  all 
the  year  so's  t'  hev  tew  weeks  tew  the  sea 
shore.  I  knowed  one  feller  thet  stayed  tew 
the  Hotel  till  he  didn't  hev  no  more'n 
enough  tew  git  hum  on,  an'  they  was  a  big 
storm  or  suthin'  so's  he  hed  t'  stay  'nother 
day  or  tew,  an'  he  hed  tew  walk  six  mile 
plum  tew  the  depot." 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and 
'Liph  reached  for  his  pipe,  and  plug-tobac- 
co.   I  forestalled  him  with  the  offer  of  a  cigar. 

"Wall  naow,  yeou,"  he  said,  with  satis- 
faction, as  he  chewed  the  end  and  blew  out 
fragrant  clouds  of  smoke,  "thet  is  ter- 
baccerl      I  most    gen'ally    smoke  'Peace 
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an'  Good  Will.'  1  s'posc,"  he  wciU  on, 
"thet  I've  smoked  more  fer  my  years  than 
any  man  t'  this  Cove.  I'm  goin'  on  sixt\- 
five,  an'  when  dew  yeou  think  I  jjegun 
tew  smoke?  Wall,  I  begun  when  I  were 
four  year  old!" 

"Wall,  yeou!"  from  Nate,  leading  a 
chorus  of  surprise  from  the  others. 

"Yes,  I  did  fer  a  fact,"  said  'Liph.  "I 
hed  what  the  Doctor  called  catarrh  o'  the 
thro't,  an'  old  Doc.  Harvey,  he  allaowed  es 
haow  ef  I  should  turn  tew  an'  smoke, 
mebbe  't  would  dew  my  thro't  good,  an',  by 
mighty,  it  cured  me  right  up!" 

"Speakin'  o'  smokin'  an'  eatin',"  re- 
marked the  Captain,  "I  eat  suthin'  yestid- 
dy  I  never  eat  afore.  'Twas  a  puddin'  like 
made  aout  o'  this  dum  sea-weed." 

"Haow'd  yeou  like  it?"  asked  Ab. 

"Wall,"  answered  the  Captain,  slowly, 
"  'Twas  putty  fair,  takin'  it  all  araound, 
but  'twant  what  yeou  might  call  fillin'." 

The  shadow  of  the  fish  houses  was  length- 
ening along  the  beach  before  us.  Over  the 
sand  dunes  a  thin  film  of  blue  smoke  rose 
lazily  from  a  chimney.      Their  "women" 


were  getting  suj)per  ready.  (Jne  or  two  of 
the  fishermen  rose  stiffly  to  their  feet, 
stretched  their  arms,  and  yawned. 

"Sun's  settin'  uj)  his  back  stays,"  said 
one.     "Good  day  tomorrer." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  Captain,  addressing 
me,  "yeou'U  never  git  no  faoul  weather, 
when  ye  see  the  sun  a-drawin'  water." 

"  I  see  a  caow  stannin'  on  Blue  Hill  es  I 
come  daown,"  remarked  Abner.  "They 
dew  say  es  haow  ef  ye  see  a  caow  stannin' 
on  the  highest  p'int  o'  land  she  kin  find,  it's 
a  sure  sign  o'  rain.  But  mebbe  t'ain't  nothin' 
intew  it." 

"I  never  heered  thet,"  said  'Liph,  "but 
ef  ye  ever  noticed  a  bar'l  o'  cod's  livers  in 
ile,  ye  find  thet  ef  they  rise  t'  the  top,  ye'll 
git  a  spall  o'  faoul  weather;  an'  ef  they 
sinks  t'  the  bottom,  't  will  be  fine." 

The  Captain  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
turning,  snapped  the  huge  padlock  in  the 
door  of  his  fish  house. 

"I  guess  my  supper  's  abaout  ready,"  he 
said. 

"Wait  a  minit,  an'  I'll  go  'long  with  ye," 
said  'Liph,  and  presently  the  two  old  friends 
with  pipes  alight  clambered  stiffly  over  the 
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pebble-beach  toward  their  Httle  white  cot-  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  touched 

tages  up  the  road.  the   hauled-up   dories   and   the   gray  fish 

One  by  one  the  group  diminished,  with  houses  with  gold,  and  the  long  shadows 

no  word  of  farewell,  as  there  had  been  none  creeping  over  the  stones  found  a  beach  de- 

of  greeting;  and  each  with  pipe  going,  and  serted  save  by  a  stray  cat  or  two  smelling 

some  with  a  codfish  for  to-morrow's  break-  about  for  cod  heads.     The  only  sound  was 

fast   in  hand,   followed  the   Captain  and  the  soft  plash  of  the  waves  on  the  pebble- 

'Liph  up  the  narrow  road.  beach. 


THALASSA 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

Last  night  once  more  I  dreamed  I  saw  the  sea, 
The  ripples  swept  my  feet — benign  and  bright 

The  pale  sands  stretched  wide-welcoming  arms  to  me, 
The  little  crested  waves  were  crisped  with  white. 

The  shallows  sparkled  where  the  sun-glints  flew, 

The  white  crests  raced  before  the  salt  wind's  breath; 

Far  down  the  shingle  where  the  strong  tides  drew 
I  heard  the  paean  of  Life,  the  psalm  of  Death. 

And,  as  I  stood,  so  great  a  gladness  came, 

A  joy  so  deep  I  found  no  word  to  say; 
The  wonder  warmed  my  heart  like  living  flame, 

Even  as  I  wakened  to  the  land-bound  day. 

By  lonely  outland  coasts  and  strange  isles  set 

Where  vast  green  waters  surge  and  great  winds  blow, 

They  say  that  sea-whelmed  souls  go  sailing  yet 
On  swift  white  wings  the  drowned  folk  come  and  go. 

So  would  I  fare — O  Thou  who  did'st  decree 
The  sea-men's  soul  in  this  poor  earth  of  mine, 

Bidding  my  very  sense  and  spirit  to  be 

Deep  tinctured  with  the  sea-breeze  and  the  brine. 

Shall  it  not  fall  that  when  the  last  light  fails, 
The  doors  be  opened  and  the  long  lease  run. 

My  ghost  may  go  perchance  on  silver  sails 
To  wander  'twixt  the  sea-foam  and  the  sun? 


Drawn  by  F.  C.   Yohn. 


"June!  "  he  cried  in  amazement. — Page  668. 
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ND  still  farther  into  that  far 
silence  about  which  she  used 
to  dream  at  the  base  of  the 
big  Pine,  went  little  June. 
At  dusk,  weary  and  travel- 
stained,  she  sat  in  the  par- 
lors of  a  hotel — a  great  gray  columned  struct- 
ure of  stone.  She  was  confused  and  bewil- 
dered and  her  head  ached.  The  journey  had 
been  long  and  tiresome.  The  swift  motion 
of  the  train  had  made  her  dizzy  and  faint. 
The  dust  and  smoke  had  almost  stifled  her 
and  even  now  the  dismal  parlors,  rich  and 
wonderful  as  they  w^ere  to  her  unaccustomed 
eyes,  oppressed  her  deeply.  If  she  could 
have  one  more  breath  of  mountain  air ! 

The  day  had  been  too  full  of  wonders. 
Impressions  had  crowded  on  her  sensitive 
brain  so  thick  and  fast  that  the  recollection 
of  them  was  as  through  a  haze.  She  had 
never  been  on  a  train  before  and  when,  as  it 
crashed  ahead,  she  clutched  Hale's  arm  in 
fear  and  asked  how  they  stopped  it.  Hale 
hearing  the  whistle  blow  for  a  station, 
said: 

''  I'll  show  you,"  and  he  waved  one  hand 
out  the  window.  And  he  repeated  this 
trick  twice  before  she  saw  that  it  was  a  joke. 
All  day  he  had  soothed  her  uneasiness  in 
some  such  way  and  all  day  he  watched  her 
with  an  amused  smile  that  w^as  puzzling  to 
her.  She  remembered  sadly  watching  the 
mountains  dwindle  and  disappear,  and 
when  several  of  her  own  people  who  were 
on  the  train  were  left  at  way-stations,  it 
seemed  as  though  all  links  that  bound  her 
to  her  home  were  broken.  The  face  of  the 
country  changed,  the  people  changed  in 
looks,  manners  and  dress,  and  she  shrank 
closer  to  Hale  with  an  increasing  sense  of 
painful  loneliness.  These  level  fields  and 
these  farm-houses  so  strangely  built,  so 
varied  in  color  were  the  ''settlemints,"  and 
these  people  so  nicely  dressed,  so  clean  and 
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fresh-looking  were  ''furriners."  At  one 
station  a  crowd  of  school-girls  had  got  on 
l^oard  and  she  had  watched  them  with  keen 
interest,  mystified  by  their  incessant  chatter 
and  gayety.  And  at  last  had  come  the  big 
city,  with  more  smoke,  more  dust,  more 
noise,  more  confusion — and  she  was  in  his 
world.  That  was  the  thought  that  com- 
forted her — it  was  his  world  and  now  she 
sat  alone  in  the  dismal  parlors  while  Hale 
was  gone  to  find  his  sister — waiting  and 
trembling  at  the  ordeal,  close  upon  her,  of 
meeting  Helen  Hale. 

Below,  Hale  found  his  sister  and  her 
maid  registered  and  a  few  minutes  later  he 
led  Miss  Hale  into  the  parlor.  As  they  en- 
tered, June  rose  without  advancing  and  for 
a  moment  the  two  stood  facing  each  other 
— the  still  roughly  clad,  primitive  mountain 
girl  and  the  exquisite  modern  woman — in 
an  embarrassment  equally  painful  to  both. 

''June,  this  is  my  sister." 

At  a  loss  what  to  do,  Helen  Hale  simply 
stretched  out  her  hand,  but  drawn  by  June's 
timidity  and  the  quick  admiration  and  fear 
in  her  eyes,  she  leaned  suddenly  forward 
and  kissed  her.  A  grateful  flush  overspread 
the  little  girl's  features  and  the  pallor  that 
instantly  succeeded  w^ent  straightway  to 
the  sister's  heart. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  she  said  quickly  and 
kindly.  "You  must  go  to  your  room  at 
once.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  you — you 
are  my  little  sister  now." 

June  lost  the  subtlety  in  Miss  Hale's  em- 
phasis, but  she  fell  with  instant  submission 
under  such  gentle  authority  and  though  she 
could  say  nothing,  her  eyes  glistened  and 
her  lips  quivered,  and  without  looking  to 
Hale,  she  followed  his  sister  out  of  the  room. 
Hale  stood  still.  He  had  watched  the  meet- 
ing with  apprehension  and  now,  surprised 
and  grateful,  he  went  to  Helen's  parlor  and 
waited  with  a  hopeful  heart.  When  his 
sister  entered,  he  rose  eagerly: 

"Well — "   he  said,  stopping   suddenly, 
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for  there  were  tears  of  vexation,  dismay 
and  genuine  distress  on  his  sister's  face. 

''Oh,  Jack,"  she  cried,  "How  could  you! 
How  could  you!" 

Hale  bit  his  lips,  turned  and  paced  the 
room.  He  had  hoped  too  much  and  yet 
what  else  could  he  have  expected  ?  His  sis- 
ter and  June  knew  as  little  about  each  other 
and  each  other's  lives  as  though  they  had 
occupied  different  planets.  He  had  forgot- 
ten that  Helen  must  be  shocked  by  June's 
inaccuracies  of  speech  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways  to  which  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed. With  him,  moreover,  the  process 
had  been  gradual  and,  moreover,  he  had 
seen  beneath  it  all.  And  yet  he  had  fool- 
ishly expected  Helen  to  understand  every- 
thing at  once.  He  was  unjust,  so  very 
wisely  he  held  himself  in  silence. 

"Where  is  her  baggage.  Jack?"  Helen 
had  opened  her  trunk  and  was  lifting  out 
the  lid.  "She  ought  to  change  those  dusty 
clothes  at  once.  You'd  better  ring  and 
have  it  sent  right  up." 

"No,"  said  Hale,  "I  will  go  down  and 
see  about  it  myself." 

He  returned  presently — his  face  aflame 
— with  June's  carpet-bag. 

"I  believe  this  is  all  she  has,"  he  said 
quietly. 

In  spite  of  herself  Helen's  grief  changed 
to  a  fit  of  helpless  laughter  and,  afraid  to 
trust  himself  further,  Hale  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  At  the  door  he  was  met  by  the 
negro  maid. 

"Miss  Helen,"  she  said  wdth  an  open 
smile.  "Miss  June  say  she  don't  want 
niittin\"  Hale  gave  her  a  fiery  look  and 
hurried  out.  June  was  seated  at  a  window 
w^hen  he  went  into  her  room  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  arms.  She  lifted  her  head, 
dropped  it,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping. 

"  Are  you  sick,  little  girl  ?  "  he  asked  anx- 
iously.   June  shook  her  head  helplessly. 

"You  aren't  homesick,  are  you?" 

"No."    The  answer  came  very  faintly. 

"Don't  you  like  my  sister?"  The  head 
bowed  an  emphatic  "Yes — yes." 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,"  she  said  despairingly,  between  her 
sobs,  "She — won't — like — me.  I  never — 
can — be — like  //e;-." 

Hale  smiled,  but  her  grief  was  so  sincere 
that  he  leaned  over  her  and  with  a  tender 
hand  soothed  her  into  quiet.    Then  he  went 


to  Helen  again  and  he  found  her  overhaul- 
ing dresses. 

"I  brought  along  several  things  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  I  am  going  to  try  at  any  rate. 
Oh,"  she  added  hastily,  "only  of  course 
until  she  can  get  some  clothes  of  her  own." 

"Sure,"  said  Hale,  "but—"  His  sister 
waved  one  hand  and  again  Hale  kept  still. 

June  had  bathed  her  eyes  and  was  lying 
down  when  Helen  entered  and  she  made 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  anything  the 
latter  proposed.  Straightway  she  fell  under 
as  complete  subjection  to  her  as  she  had 
done  to  Hale.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion she  drew  off  her  rudely  fashioned  dress 
and  stood  before  Helen  with  the  utmost 
simplicity — her  beautiful  arms  and  throat 
bare  and  her  hair  falling  about  them  with 
the  rich  gold  of  a  cloud  at  an  autumn  sun- 
set. Dressed,  she  could  hardly  breathe,  but 
when  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror, 
she  trembled.  Magic  transformation! 
Apparently  the  chasm  between  the  two  had 
been  bridged  in  a  single  instant.  Helen  her- 
self was  astonished  and  again  her  heart 
warmed  toward  the  girl,  when  a  little  later, 
she  stood  timidly  under  Hale's  scrutiny, 
eagerly  watching  his  face  and  flushing  rosy 
with  happiness  under  his  brightening  look. 
Her  brother  had  not  exaggerated — the  little 
girl  was  really  beautiful.  When  they  w^ent 
down  to  the  dining-room,  there  was  another 
surprise  for  Helen  Hale,  for  June's  timidity 
was  gone  and  to  the  wonder  of  the  woman, 
she  was  clothed  with  an  impassive  reserve 
that  in  herself  would  have  been  little  less 
than  haughtiness  and  was  astounding  in  a 
child.  She  saw,  too,  that  the  change  in  the 
girl's  bearing  was  unconscious  and  that 
the  presence  of  strangers  had  caused  it.  It 
was  plain  that  June's  timidity  sprang  from 
her  love  of  Hale — her  fear  of  not  pleasing 
him  and  not  pleasing  her,  his  sister,  and 
plain,  too,  that  remarkable  self-poise  was 
little  June's  to  command.  At  the  table 
June  kept  her  eyes  fastened  on  Helen  Hale. 
Not  a  movement  escaped  her  and  she  did 
nothing  that  was  not  done  by  one  of  the 
others  first.  She  said  nothing,  but  if  she 
had  to  answer  a  question,  she  spoke  with 
such  care  and  precision  that  she  almost 
seemed  to  be  using  a  foreign  language. 
Miss  Hale  smiled  but  with  inward  ap- 
proval, and  that  night  she  was  in  better 
spirits. 

"Jack,"  she  said  when  he  came  to  bid 
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her  good-night,  ''I  think  we'd  better  stay 
here  a  few  days.  I  thought  of  course  }ou 
were  exaggerating  but  she  is  very,  very 
lovely.  And  that  manner  of  hers — well,  it 
passes  my  understanding.  Just  leave 
everything  to  me." 

Hale  was  very  willing  to  do  that.  He  had 
all  trust  in  his  sister's  judgment,  he  knew 
her  dislike  of  interference,  her  love  of  auto- 
cratic supervision,  so  he  asked  no  questions, 
l)ut  in  grateful  relief  kissed  her  good-night. 

The  sister  sat  for  a  long  time  at  her  win- 
dow after  he  was  gone.  Her  brother  had 
been  long  away  from  civilization;  he  had 
become  infatuated,  the  girl  loved  him,  he 
was  honorable  and  in  his  heart  he  meant  to 
marry  her — that  was  to  her  the  whole  story. 
She  had  been  mortified  by  the  miss-step, 
but  the  miss-step  made,  only  one  thought 
had  occurred  to  her — to  help  him  all  she 
could.  She  had  been  appalled  when  she 
first  saw  the  dusty  shrinking  mountain-girl, 
but  the  helplessness  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  tired  little  face  touched  her,  and  she  was 
straightway  responsive  to  the  mute  appeal 
in  the  dark  eyes  that  were  lifted  to  her  own 
with  such  modest  fear  and  wonder.  Now 
her  surprise  at  her  brother's  infatuation 
was  abating  rapidly.  The  girl's  adoration 
of  him,  her  wild  beauty,  her  strange  winning 
personality — as  rare  and  as  independent  of 
birth  and  circumstances  as  genius — had 
soon  made  that  phenomenon  plain.  And 
now  what  was  to  be  done?  The  girl  was 
quick,  observant,  imitative,  docile  and  in 
the  presence  of  strangers  her  gravity  of 
manner  gave  the  impression  of  uncanny 
self-possession.  It  really  seemed  as  though 
anything  might  be  possible.  At  Helen's 
suggestion,  then,  the  three  stayed  where 
they  were  for  a  w^eek,  for  June's  wardrobe 
was  sadly  in  need  of  attention.  So  the 
week  was  spent  in  shopping,  driving  and 
walking,  and  rapidly  as  it  passed  for  Helen 
and  Hale  it  was  to  June  the  longest  of  her 
life,  so  filled  was  it  with  a  thousand  sensa- 
tions unfelt  by  them.  The  city  had  been 
stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  South,  but 
the  charm  of  the  old  was  distinct  every- 
where. Architectural  eccentricities  had 
startled  the  sleepy  maple-shaded  rows  of 
comfortable  uniform  dwellings  here  and 
there,  and  in  some  streets  the  life  was  brisk; 
but  it  was  still  possible  to  see  pedestrians 
strolling  with  unconscious  good-humor 
around  piles  of    goods  on    the  sidewalk, 


business  men  stopping  for  a  social  chat  on 
the  streets,  street-cars  moving  independent 
of  time,  men  invariably  giving  up  their 
seats  to  women,  and,  strangers  or  not,  de- 
positing their  fare  for  them;  the  drivers  at 
the  courteous  personal  service  of  each  pat- 
ron of  the  road — now  holding  a  car  and 
placidly  whistling  while  some  lady  who  had 
signalled  from  her  doorway  went  back 
indoors  for  some  forgotten  article,  now 
twisting  the  reins  around  the  brakes  and 
leaving  a  parcel  in  some  yard — and  no  one 
grumbling!  But  what  was  to  Hale  an  at- 
mosphere of  amusing  leisure  was  to  June 
bewildering  confusion.  To  her  his  amuse- 
ment was  unintelligible,  but  though  in  con- 
stant wonder  at  everything  she  saw,  no  one 
would  ever  have  suspected  that  she  was 
making  her  first  acquaintance  with  city 
scenes.  At  first  the  calm  unconcern  of  her 
companions  had  puzzled  her.  She  could 
not  understand  how  they  could  walk  along 
heedless  of  the  wonderful  visions  that  l)eck- 
oned  to  her  from  the  shop-windows;  fear- 
less of  the  strange  noises  about  them  and 
scarcely  noticing  the  great  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, or  the  strange  shining  vehicles  that 
thronged  the  streets.  But  she  had  quickly 
concluded  that  it  w^as  one  of  the  demands  of 
that  new  life  to  see  little  and  be  astonished 
at  nothing,  and  Helen  and  Hale  surprised 
in  turn  at  her  unconcern,  little  suspected 
the  effort  her  self-suppression  cost  her. 
And  when  over  some  wonder  she  did  lose 
herself  Hale  would  say : 

''Just  wait  till  you  see  New  York,"  and 
June  would  turn  her  dark  eyes  to  Helen  for 
confirmation  and  to  see  if  Hale  could  be 
joking  with  her. 

''It's  all  true,  June,"  Helen  would  say. 
"You  must  go  there  some  day.  It's  true." 
But  that  town  was  enough  and  too  much  for 
June.  Her  head  buzzed  continuously  and 
she  could  hardly  sleep,  and  she  was  glad 
when  one  afternoon  they  took  her  into  the 
country  again — the  Bluegrass  country — 
and  to  the  little  town  near  which  Hale  had 
been  born,  and  which  was  a  dream-city  to 
June,  and  to  a  school  of  which  an  old  friend 
of  his  mother  was  principal,  and  in  which 
Helen  herself  was  a  teacher.  And  Rumor 
had  gone  ahead  of  June.  Hale  had  found 
her  dashing  about  the  mountains  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  bull,  said  rumor.  She  was 
as  beautiful  as  Europa,  was  of  pure  English 
descent  and  spoke  the  language  of  Shake- 
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spcarc — the  Hon.  Sam  ]kidd's  liancl  was 
])alcnt  in  this.  She  had  saved  Hale's  Hfe 
from  moonshiners  and  while  he  was  really 
in  love  witli  her,  he  was  pretending  to  edu- 
cate her  out  of  gratitude — and  here  doubt- 
less was  the  faint  tracery  of  Miss  Anne 
Saunder's  natural  suspicions.  And  there 
Hale  left  her  under  the  eye  of  his  sister — 
left  her  to  absorb  another  new  life  like  a 
thirsty  plant  and  come  back  to  the  moun- 
tains to  make  his  head  swim  with  new 
witcheries. 

XX 

The  boom  started  after  its  shadow 
through  the  hills  now  and  Hale  watched  it 
sweep  toward  him  with  grim  satisfaction  at 
the  fulfilment  of  his  ow^n  prophecy  and 
with  disgust  that  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it 
should  come  from  the  very  quarters  where 
years  before  he  had  played  the  maddening 
part  of  lunatic  at  large.  The  avalanche 
was  sweeping  southward;  Pennsylvania 
was  creeping  down  the  AUeghanies,  emis- 
saries of  New  York  capital  w^ere  pouring 
into  the  hills,  the  tide- water  of  Virginia  and 
the  Bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky  were 
sending  in  their  best  blood  and  youth,  and 
friends  of  the  helmeted  Englishmen  were 
hurrying  over  the  seas.  Eastern  companies 
w^ere  taking  up  principalities,  and  at  Cum- 
berland Gap  those  helmeted  Englishmen 
had  acquired  a  kingdom.  They  were  build- 
ing a  town  there,  too,  with  huge  steel  plants, 
broad  avenues  and  business  blocks  that 
would  have  graced  Broadway;  and  they 
were  pouring  out  a  million  for  every  thou- 
sand that  it  would  have  cost  Hale  to  acquire 
the  land  on  which  the  work  was  going  on. 
Moreover  they  were  doing  it  there,  as  Hale 
heard,  because  they  were  too  late  to  get  con- 
trol of  his  Gap  through  the  Cumberland. 
At  his  Gap,  too,  the  same  movement  was 
starting.  In  stage  and  wagon,  on  mule  and 
horse,  ''riding  and  tying"  sometimes,  and 
even  afoot  came  the  rush  of  madmen. 
Horses  and  mules  were  drowned  in  the 
mud  holes  along  the  road,  such  was  the 
traffic  and  such  were  the  floods.  The  in- 
comers slept  eight  in  a  room,  burned  oil  at 
one  dollar  a  gallon,  and  ate  potatoes  at  ten 
cents  apiece.  The  Grand  Central  Hotel 
was  a  humming  Real-Estate  Exchange,  and 
night  and  day  the  occupants  of  any  room 
could  hear  through  the  thin  partitions  lots 
booming  to  right,  left,  behind  and  in  front 


of  them.  The  la])or  and  capital  question 
was  instantly  solved,  for  everybody  l^ecame 
a  capitalist — carpenter,  bricklayer,  black- 
smith, singing  teacher  and  preacher.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  shrewdest  busi- 
ness man  and  a  fool  in  a  boom,  for  the  boom 
levels  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  produces 
as  distinct  a  form  of  insanity  as  you  can  fmd 
within  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  Lots  took 
wings  skyward.  Hale  bought  one  for  June 
for  thirty  dollars  and  sold  it  for  a  thousand. 
Before  the  autumn  was  gone  he  found  him- 
self on  the  way  to  ridiculous  opulence,  and 
when  spring  came  he  had  the  w'orld  in  a 
sling  and,  if  he  wished,  he  could  toss  it 
playfully  at  the  sun  and  have  it  drop  back 
into  his  hand  again.  And  the  boom  spread 
down  the  valley  and  into  the  hills.  The  po- 
lice guard  had  little  to  do,  and  over  in  the 
mountains  the  feud  miraculously  came  to  a 
sudden  close. 

So  pervasive,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times  that  the  Hon.  Sam  Budd  actually  got 
old  Buck  Falin  and  old  Dave  Tolliver  to 
sign  a  truce,  agreeing  to  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  he  carried  through  a 
land  deal  in  which  both  were  interested. 
And  after  that  was  concluded,  nobody  had 
time — even  the  Red  Fox — for  deviltry  and 
private  vengeance — so  busy  was  everybody 
picking  up  the  manna  which  was  dropping 
straight  from  the  clouds.  Hale  bought  all 
of  old  Judd's  land,  formed  a  stock  company 
and  in  the  trade  gave  June  a  bonus  of  stock. 
Money  was  plentiful  as  grains  of  sand,  and 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  in  the  back  of  the 
furniture  store  at  the  Gap  chuckled  to  his 
beardless  directors  as  he  locked  the  wooden 
door  on  the  day  before  the  great  land  sale : 

"Capital  stock  paid  in — thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars; 

"Deposits — three  hundred  thousand; 

"Loans — two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand— interest  from  eight  to  twelve  per 
cent.'-'  And,  beardless  though  they  were, 
that  statement  made  them  reel. 

A  club  was  formed  and  the  like  of  it  was 
not  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  hne  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  periodicals,  liquors  and 
cigars.  Poker  ceased — it  was  too  tame  in 
competition  wath  this  new  game  of  town- 
lots.  On  the  top  of  High  Knob  a  kingdom 
was  bought.  The  young  bloods  of  the  town 
would  build  a  lake  up  there,  run  a  road  up 
and  build  a  Swiss  chalet  on  the  very  top  for 
a  country  club.     The  "booming"  editor 
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was  discharged.  A  new  paper  was  started, 
and  the  ex-editor  of  a  New  York  Daily  was 
got  to  run  it.  If  anybody  wanted  anything, 
he  got  it  from  no  matter  wliere,  nor  at  what 
cost.  Nor  were  the  arts  wholly  neglected. 
One  man  who  was  proud  of  his  voice 
thought  he  would  like  to  take  singing  les- 
sons. An  emissary  was  sent  to  Boston  to 
bring  back  the  best  teacher  he  could  fmd. 
The  teacher  came  with  a  method  of  placing 
the  voice  by  trying  to  say  ''Come!"  at  the 
base  of  the  nose  and  between  the  eyes.  This 
was  with  the  lips  closed.  He  charged  two 
dollars  per  half  hour  for  this  effort,  he  had 
each  pupil  try  it  twice  for  half  an  hour  each 
day,  and  for  six  weeks  the  town  was  hum- 
ming like  a  beehive.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  teacher  fell  ill  and  went  his  way 
with  a  fat  pocket-book  and  not  a  warbling 
soul  had  got  the  chance  to  open  his  mouth. 
The  experience  dampened  nobody.  Gen- 
erosity was  limitless.  It  was  equally  easy 
to  raise  money  for  a  roulette  wheel,  a  cathe- 
dral or  an  expedition  to  Africa.  And  even 
yet  the  railroad  was  miles  away  and  even  yet 
in  February  the  Improvement  Company 
had  a  great  land  sale.  The  day  before 
it,  competing  purchasers  had  deposited 
cheques  aggregating  three  times  the  sum 
asked  for  by  the  company  for  the  land.  So 
the  buyers  spent  the  night  organizing  a  pool 
to  keep  down  competition  and  drawing  lots 
for  the  privilege  of  bidding.  For  fairness, 
the  sale  was  an  auction,  and  one  old  farmer 
who  had  sold  some  of  the  land  originally  for  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  bought  back  some 
of  that  land  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  lot. 

That  sale  was  the  climax,  and  that  early 
Hale  got  a  warning  word  from  England, 
but  he  paid  no  heed,  even  though  after  the 
sale,  the  boom  slackened,  poised  and 
stayed  still;  for  optimism  was  unquench- 
able and  another  tide  would  come  with  an- 
other sale  in  May,  and  so  the  spring  passed 
in  the  same  joyous  recklessness  and  the 
same  perfect  hope. 

In  April  the  first  railroad  reached  the 
Gap  at  last,  and  families  came  in  rapidly. 
Money  was  still  plentiful  and  right  royally 
was  it  spent,  for  was  not  just  as  much  more 
coming  when  the  second  road  came  in 
May  ?  Life  was  easier  too — supplies  came 
from  New  York,  eight-o'clock  dinners  were 
in  vogue  and  everybody  was  happy.  Every 
man  had  two  or  three  good  horses  and  noth- 
ing to  do.     The  place  was  full  of  visiting 


girls.  They  rode  in  parties  to  High  Knob, 
and  the  ring  of  hoof  and  the  laughter  of 
youth  and  maid  made  every  dusk  resonant 
with  joy.  On  Poplar  Hill  houses  sprang 
up  like  magic  and  weddings  came.  The 
passing  stranger  was  stunned  to  find  out  in 
the  wilderness  such  a  spot;  gayety,  prodi- 
gal hospitality,  a  police  force  of  gentlemen 
— nearly  all  of  whom  were  college  gradu- 
ates— and  a  club  where  poker  flourished  in 
the  smoke  of  Havana  cigars  and  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  stood  in  one  corner  with  a  faucet 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  any  hand.  And  still 
the  foundation  of  the  new  hotel  was  not 
started  and  the  coming  of  the  new  railroad 
in  May  did  not  make  a  marked  change. 
For  some  reason  the  May  sale  was  post- 
poned by  the  Improvement  Company,  but 
what  did  it  matter  ?  Perhaps  it  was  better 
to  wait  for  the  fall,  and  so  the  summer  went 
on  unchanged.  Every  man  still  had  a  bank 
account  and  in  the  autumn  the  boom  would 
come  again.  At  such  a  time  June  came 
home  for  her  vacation  and  Bob  Berkley 
came  back  from  college  for  his.  All  through 
the  school  year,  Hale  had  got  the  best  re- 
ports of  June.  His  sister's  letters  were 
steadily  encouraging.  June  had  been  very 
homesick  for  the  mountains  and  for  Hale 
at  first,  but  the  homesickness  had  quickly 
worn  off — apparently  for  both.  She  had 
studied  hard,  had  become  a  favorite  among 
the  girls,  and  had  held  her  own  among  them 
in  a  surprising  way.  But  it  was  on  June's 
musical  talent  that  Hale's  sister  always  laid 
most  stress  and  on  her  voice  which,  she 
said,  was  really  unusual.  June  wrote,  too, 
at  longer  and  longer  intervals  and  in  her 
letters  Hale  could  see  the  progress  she  was 
making — the  change  in  her  handwriting, 
the  increasing  formality  of  expression,  and 
the  increasing  shrewdness  of  her  comments 
on  her  fellow-pupils,  her  teachers  and  the 
life  about  her.  She  did  not  write  home  for 
a  reason  Hale  knew,  though  June  never 
mentioned  it — because  there  was  no  one  at 
home  who  could  read  her  letters — but  she 
always  sent  messages  to  her  father  and  Bub 
and  to  the  old  miller  and  OP  Hon,  and  Hale 
faithfully  delivered  them  when  he  could. 
From  her  people,  as  Hale  learned  from 
his  sister,  only  one  messenger  had  come  dur- 
ing the  year  to  June,  and  he  came  but  once. 
One  morning,  a  tall,  black-haired,  uncouth 
young  man  in  a  slouch  hat  and  a  Prince  Al- 
bert coat  had  strode  up  to  the  school  with 
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a  big  paper  Ijox  under  his  arm  and  asked 
for  June.  As  he  handed  the  ])ox  to  the 
maid  at  the  door,  it  broke  and  red  apples 
burst  from  it  and  rolled  down  the  ste])s. 
There  was  a  shriek  of  laughter  from  the 
girls  and  the  young  man,  flushing  red  as  the 
apples,  turned  without  giving  his  name,  and 
strode  back  with  no  little  majesty,  look- 
ing neither  to  right  nor  left.  Hale  knew 
and  June  knew  that  the  visitor  was  her 
cousin  Dave,  but  she  never  mentioned  the 
incident  to  him,  though  as  the  end  of  the 
session  drew  nigh,  her  letters  became  more 
frequent  and  more  full  of  messages  to  the 
people  in  Lonesome  Cove,  and  she  seemed 
eager  to  get  back  home.  Over  there 
about  this  time  Old  Judd  concluded  sud- 
denly to  go  West,  taking  Bud  w^ith  him,  and 
when  Hale  wrote  the  fact,  an  answer  came 
from  June  that  showed  the  blot  of  tears. 
However,  she  seemed  none  the  less  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back,  and  when  Hale  met  her 
at  the  station,  he  was  startled;  for  she 
came  back  in  dresses  that  w-ere  below  her 
shoe-tops,  with  her  wonderful  hair  massed 
in  a  golden  glory  on  the  top  of  her  head  and 
the  little  fairy-cross  dangling  at  a  woman's 
throat.  Her  figure  had  rounded,  her  voice 
had  softened.  She  held  herself  as  straight 
as  a  young  poplar  and  she  walked  the -earth 
as  though  she  had  come  straight  from 
Olympus.  And  still,  in  spite  of  her  new 
feathers  and  airs  and  graces,  there  was  in 
her  eye  and  in  her  laugh  and  in  her  moods 
all  the  subtle  wild  charm  of  the  child  in 
Lonesome  Cove.  It  was  fairy-time  for 
June  that  summer,  though  her  father  and 
Bud  had  gone  West,  for  her  step-mother 
was  living  with  a  sister,  the  cabin  in  Lone- 
some Cove  was  closed  and  June  stayed 
at  the  Gap,  not  at  the  Widow  Crane's 
boarding-house,  but  wdth  one  of  Hale's 
married  friends  on  Poplar  Hill.  And 
always  was  she,  young  as  she  w^as,  one  of 
the  merry  parties  of  that  happy  summer — 
even  at  the  dances,  for  the  dance,  too,  June 
had  learned.  Moreover  she  had  picked  up 
the  guitar,  and  many  times  w^hen  Hale  had 
been  out  in  the  hills  he  would  hear  her 
silver-clear  voice  floating  out  into  the  moon- 
light as  he  made  his  way  toward  Poplar 
Hill,  and  he  would  stop  under  the  beeches 
and  listen  with  ears  of  growling  love  to  the 
wonder  of  it  all.  For  it  was  he  who  was 
the  ardent  one  of  the  two  now. 

June  was  no  longer  the  frank,  impulsive 


child  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  beech 
doggedly  reckless  if  all  the  world  knew  her 
love  for  him.  She  had  taken  flight  to  some 
inner  recess  where  it  was  diflicult  for  Hale 
to  follow,  and  right  puzzled  he  was  to  dis- 
cover that  he  must  now  win  again  what, 
unasked,  she  had  once  so  freely  given. 

Bob  Berkley,  too,  had  developed  amaz- 
ingly. He  no  longer  said  ''Sir"  to  Hale — 
that  was  bad  form  at  Hansard — he  called 
him  by  his  first  name  and  looked  him  in  the 
eye  as  man  to  man :  just  as  June— Hale  ob- 
sen^ed — no  longer  seemed  in  any  awe  of 
Miss  Anne  Saunders  and  to  have  lost  all 
jealousy  of  her,  or  of  anybody  else — so 
swiftly  had  her  instinct  taught  her  she  now 
had  nothing  to  fear.  And  Bob  and  June 
seemed  mightily  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  Hale  watching  them  as  they 
galloped  past  him  on  horseback,  laughing 
and  bantering,  felt  foolish  to  think  of  their 
perfect  fitness — the  one  for  the  other — and 
the  incongruity  of  himself  in  a  relationship 
that  would  so  naturally  be  theirs.  At  one 
thing  he  wondered:  she  had  made  an  ex- 
traordinary record  at  school  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  partly  through  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  brain  would  take  care 
of  itself  that  she  could  pay  such  heed  to 
what  hitherto  she  had  had  no  chance  te 
learn — dress,  manners,  deportment  and 
speech.  Indeed,  it  was  curious  that  she 
seemed  to  lay  most  stress  on  the  very  things 
to  which  he,  because  of  his  long  rough  life 
in  the  mountains,  was  growing  more  and 
more  indifferent.  It  was  quite  plain  that 
Bob  wdth  his  extreme  gallantry  of  manner, 
his  smart  clothes,  his  high  ways  and  his  un- 
conquerable gayety  had  supplanted  him  on 
the  pedestal  w^here  he  had  been  the  year 
before,  just  as  somebody  somewhere — his 
sister,  perhaps — had  supplanted  Miss  Anne. 
Several  times  indeed  June  had  corrected 
Hale's  slips  of  tongue  with  michievous  tri- 
umph and  once  when  he  came  back  late 
from  a  long  trip  in  the  mountains  and 
walked  in  to  dinner  without  changing  his 
clothes.  Hale  saw  her  look  from  him  to  the 
immaculate  Bob  with  an  unconscious  com- 
parison that  half  amused,  half  worried  him. 
The  truth  was  he  was  building  a  lovely 
Frankenstein  and  from  wondering  w^hat  he 
was  going  to  do  with  it  he  was  beginning  to 
wonder  now  what  it  might  some  day  do 
with  him.  And  though  he  sometimes  joked 
with  IVIiss  Anne,  who  had  withdrawn  now  to 
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the  level  jjlaiie  of  friendship  with  him,  about 
the  transformation  that  was  going  on,  he 
worried  in  a  way  that  did  neither  his  heart 
nor  his  brain  good.  Still  he  fought  both  to 
little  purpose  all  that  summer,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  was  nigh  when  June  must 
go  away  again  that  he  spoke  both.  For 
Hale's  sister  was  going  to  marry,  and  it  was 
her  advice  that  he  should  take  June  to  New 
York  if  only  for  the  sake  of  her  music  and 
her  voice.  That  very  day  June  had  for  the 
first  time  seen  her  cousin  Dave.  He  was  on 
horseback,  he  had  been  drinking  and  he 
pulled  in  and  without  an  answer  to  her 
greeting  stared  her  over  from  head  to  foot. 
Coloring  angrily,  she  started  on  and  then  he 
spoke  thickly  and  with  a  sneer: 

'"  'Bout  fryin'  size,  now  ain't  ye  ?  I  reck- 
on maybe,  if  you  keep  on,  you'll  be  good 
enough  fer  him  in  a  year  or  two  more." 

"I'm  much  obliged  for  those  apples, 
Dave,"  said  June  quietly — and  Dave  flushed 
a  darker  red  and  sat  still,  forgetting  to  renew 
the  old  threat  that  was  on  his  tongue. 

But  his  taunt  rankled  in  the  girl — rankled 
more  now  than  when  Dave  first  made  it,  for 
she  better  saw  the  truth  of  it  and  the  hurt 
was  the  greater  to  her  unconquerable  pride, 
that  kept  her  from  betraying  the  hurt  to 
Dave  long  ago,  and  now,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing an  old  wound  bleed  afresh.  But  the 
pain  was  wdth  her  at  dinner  that  night  and 
through  the  evening.  She  avoided  Hale's 
eyes  though  she  knew  that  he  was  watching 
her  all  the  time,  and  her  instinct  told  her  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  that  night 
and  what  that  something  was.  Hale  was  the 
last  to  go  and  when  he  called  to  her  from  the 
porch,  she  went  out  trembling  and  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  steps  in  the  moonlight. 

"I  love  you,  little  girl,"  he  said  simply, 
''and  I  want  you  to  marry  me  some  day — 
will  you  June  ?  "  She  was  unsurprised  but 
she  flushed  under  his  hungry  eyes  and  the 
little  cross  throbbed  at  her  throat. 

^'  Some  day — not  noii\^^  she  thought,  and 
then  with  equal  simplicity:  .''Yes,  Jack." 

"And  if  you  should  love  somebody  else 
more,  you'll  tell  me  right  away — won't  you, 
June  ?  "  She  shrank  a  little  and  her  eyes  fell, 
but  straightway  she  raised  them  steadily : 

"Yes,  Jack." 

"Thank  you,  little  girl — good-night." 

"Good-night,  Jack." 

Hale  saw  the  little  shrinking  movement 
she  made,  and  as  he  went  down  the  hill  he 


thought  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  be 
alone  and  that  she  had  caught  her  breath 
sharply  as  she  turned  away.  And  brooding 
he  walked  the  woods  long  that  night. 

Only  a  few  days  later  they  started  for 
New^  York,  and  with  all  her  dreaming  June 
had  never  dreamed  that  the  world  could  be 
so  large.  Mountains  and  vast  stretches  of 
rolling  hills  and  level  land  melted  away 
from  her  wondering  eyes;  towns  and  cities 
Siink  behind  them,  swift  streams  swollen  by 
freshets  were  outstripped  and  left  behind, 
darkness  came  on  and  through  it  they  still 
sped  on.  Once  during  the  night  .she  woke 
from  a  troubled  dream  in  her  berth  and  for 
a  moment  she  thought  she  was  at  home 
again.  They  were  running  through  moun- 
tains again  and  there  they  lay  in  the  moon- 
light, the  great  calm  dark  faces  that  she 
knew  and  loved,  and  she  seemed  to  catch 
the  odor  of  the  earth  and  feel  the  cool  air  on 
her  face  but  there  was  no  pang  of  home- 
sickness now — she  was  too  eager  for  the 
world  into  which  she  was  going.  Next  morn- 
ing the  air  was  cooler,  the  skies  lower  and 
grayer — the  big  city  was  close  at  hand.  Then 
came  the  water  shaking  and  sparkling  in  the 
early  light  like  a  great  cauldron  of  quicksil- 
ver, and  the  wonderful  Brooklyn  bridge — a 
ribbon  of  tw^inkhng  lights  tossed  out  through 
the  mist  from  the  mighty  city  that  rose  from 
that  mist  as  from  a  fantastic  dream;  then 
the  picking  of  a  way  through  screeching 
little  boats  and  noiseless  big  ones  and  white 
bird-like  floating  things  and  then  they  dis- 
appeared like  two  tiny  grains  in  a  shifting 
human  tide  of  sand.  But  Hale  was  happy 
now,  for  on  that  trip  June  had  come  back 
to  herself  and  to  him  once  more — and  now, 
awed  but  unafraid,  eager,  bubbling,  up- 
looking,  full  of  quaint  questions  about 
everything  she  saw,  she  was  once  more  sit- 
ting with  affectionate  reverence  at  his  feet. 
When  he  left  her  in  a  great  low  house  that 
fronted  on  the  majestic  Hudson,  June  clung 
to  him  with  tears  and  of  her  own  accord 
kissed  him  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
torn  her  little  playhouse  to  pieces  at  the 
foot  of  the  beech  down  in  the  mountains 
far  away.  And  Hale  went  back  with  peace 
in  his  heart  but  to  trouble  in  the  hills. 


Not  suddenly  did  the  boom  drop  down 
there — not  like  a  falling  star,  but  on  the 
wings  of  hope — wings  that  ever  fluttering 
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upward,  yet  sank  inexorably  and  slowly 
closed.  The  first  crash  came  over  the  wa- 
ters when  certain  big  men  over  there  went  to 
])ieces — men  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the 
colossal  figure  of  progress  that  the  English 
were  carving  from  the  hills  at  Cumberland 
Oap.  Still  nobody  saw  why  a  hurt  to  the 
Lion  should  make  the  Eagle  sore  and  so 
the  American  spirit  at  the  other  gaps  and 
all  up  the  Virginia  valleys  that  skirt  the 
Cumberland  held  faithful  and  dauntless — 
for  a  wdiile.  But  in  time  as  the  huge  steel 
j)lants  grew  noiseless,  and  the  flaming 
throats  of  the  furnaces  were  throttled,  a 
sympathetic  fire  of  dissolution  spread 
slowly  North  and  South  and  it  was  plain 
only  to  the  wise  outsider  as  merely  a  matter 
of  time  until  all  up  and  down  the  Cumber- 
land the  fox  and  the  coon  and  the  quail 
could  come  back  to  their  old  homes  on  cor- 
ner lots — marked  each  by  a  pathetic  little 
white-washed  post — a  tombstone  over  the 
graves  of  a  myriad  of  buried  human  hopes. 
But  it  was  the  Gap  where  Hale  was,  that 
died  last  and  hardest — and  of  the  brave  spir- 
its there,  his  was  the  last  and  hardest  to  die. 
In  the  autumn  while  June  was  in  New 
York  the  signs  were  sure  but  every  soul  re- 
fused to  see  them.  Slowly,  however,  the 
vexed  question  of  labor  and  capital  was 
born  again,  for  slowly  each  local  capitalist 
went  slowly  back  to  his  own  trade:  the 
blacksmith  to*  his  forge,  but  the  carpenter 
not  to  his  plane  nor  the  mason  to  his  brick 
— there  was  no  more  building  going  on. 
The  engineer  took  up  his  transit,  the 
preacher-politician  was  oftener  in  his  pulpit 
and  the  singing  teacher  started  on  his  round 
of  raucous  do-mi-sol-dos  through  the 
mountains  again.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  each  man  slowly,  reluctantly  and  per- 
force sank  back  again  to  his  old  occupation 
— and  the  town  with  the  luxuries  of  elec- 
tricity, water-works,  bath-tubs  and  a  street 
railway  was  having  a  hard  fight  for  the 
plain  necessities  of  life.  The  following 
spring,  notes  for  the  second  payment  on  the 
lots  that  had  been  bought  at  the  great  land 
sale  fell  due  and  but  very  few  were  paid. 
As  no  suits  were  brought  by  the  company, 
however,  hope  did  not  quite  die.  June  did 
not  come  home  for  the  summer^and  Hale 
did  not  encourage  her  to  come — she  vis- 
ited some  of  her  school-mates  in  the  North 
and  took  a  trip  West  to  see  her  father  who 
had  gone  out  there  again  and  bought  a 


farm.  In  the  early  autumn  Devil  Judd 
came  back  to  the  mountains  and  announced 
his  intention  to  leave  them  for  good.  But 
that  autumn  the  effects  of  the  dead  boom 
became  perceptible  in  the  hills.  There 
were  no  more  coal  lands  bought,  logging 
ceased,  the  factions  were  idle  once  more, 
moonshine  stills  flourished,  quarrelling 
started  and  at  the  county  seat,  one  Court 
day.  Devil  Judd  whipped  three  Falins  with 
his  bare  fists.  In  the  early  spring  a  Tolliver 
was  shot  from  ambush  and  old  Judd  was  so 
furious  at  the  outrage  that  he  openly  an- 
nounced that  he  w^ould  stay  at  home  until 
he  had  settled  the  old  scores  for  good.  So 
that  as  the  summer  came  on,  matters  be- 
tween the  Falins  and  the  Tollivers  were 
worse  than  they  had  been  for  years  and 
everybody  knew  that  with  old  Judd  at  the 
head  of  his  clan  again,  the  fight  would  be 
fought  to  the  finish.  At  the  Gap,  one  insti- 
tution only  had  suffered  in  spirit  not  at  all 
and  that  was  the  Volunteer  Police  Guard. 
Indeed,  as  the  excitement  of  the  boom  had 
died  down,  the  members  of  that  force,  as  a 
vent  for  their  energies  wTnt  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  ever  into  their  work.  Local 
lawlessness  had  been  subdued  by  this  time, 
the  Guard  had  been  extending  its  work  into 
the  hills,  ^nd  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
until  it  must  take  a  part  in  the  Falin-Tol- 
liver  troubles.  Indeed,  that  time,  Hale  be- 
lieved, was  not  far  away,  for  Election  Day 
was  at  hand,  and  always  on  that  day  the 
feudists  came  to  the  Gap  in  a  search  for 
trouble.  Meanwhile,  not  long  afterward 
there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  fac- 
tions at  the  county  seat  and  several  of  each 
would  fight  no  more.  Next  day  a  Falin 
whistled  a  bullet  through  Devil  Judd's 
beard  from  ambush,  and  it  was  at  such  a 
crisis  of  all  the  warring  elements  in  her 
mountain  life  that  June's  school-days  w^ere 
coming  to  a  close.  Hale  had  had  a  frank 
talk  with  old  Judd  and  the  old  man  agreed 
that  the  two  had  best  be  married  at  once 
and  live  at  the  Gap  until  things  were  quieter 
in  the  mountains  though  the  old  man  still 
clung  to  his  resolution  to  go  West  for  good 
when  he  was  done  with  the  Falins.  At  such 
a  time,  then,  June  w^as  coming  home. 

XXI 

Hale  w^as  beyond  Black  Mountain  when 
her  letter  reached  him.     His  work  over 
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there  had  to  be  finished  and  so  he  kept  in 
his  saddle  the  greater  part  of  two  days  and 
nights  and  on  the  third  day  rode  his  big 
black  horse  forty  miles  in  little  more  than 
half  a  day  that  he  might  meet  her  at  the 
train.  The  last  two  years  had  wrought 
their  change  in  him.  Deterioration  is  easy 
in  the  hills — superficial  deterioration  in 
habits,  manners,  personal  appearance  and 
the  practises  of  all  the  little  niceties  of  life. 
The  morning  bath  is  impossible  because 
of  the  crowded  domestic  conditions  of 
a  mountain  cabin  and,  if  possible,  might 
if  practised,  excite  wonder  and  comment, 
if  not  vague  suspicion.  Sleeping  garments 
are  practically  barred  for  the  same  reason. 
Shaving  becomes  a  rare  luxury.  A  lost 
tooth-brush  may  not  be  replaced  for  a 
month.  In  time  one  may  bring  himself  to 
eat  with  a  knife  for  the  reason  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  hungry  man  to  feed  himself  with  a  fork 
that  has  but  two  tines.  The  finger  tips 
cease  to  be  the  culminating  standard  of  the 
gentleman.  It  is  hard  to  keep  a  supply  of 
fresh  linen  when  one  is  constantly  in  the 
saddle  and  a  constant  weariness  of  body 
and  a  ravenous  appetite  make  a  man  indif- 
ferent to  things  like  a  bad  bed  and  worse 
food,  particularly  as  he  must  philosophi- 
cally put  up  with  them,  anyhow.  Of  all 
these  things  the  man  himself  may  be  quite 
unconscious  and  yet  they  affect  him  more 
deeply  than  he  knows  and  show  to  a  woman 
even  in  his  voice,  his  walk,  his  mouth — 
everywhere  save  in  his  eyes  which  change 
only  in  severity,  or  kindliness  or  when  there 
has  been  some  serious  break-down  of  soul 
or  character  within.  And  the  w^oman  will 
not  look  to  his  eyes  for  the  truth — which 
makes  its  way  slowly — particularly  when 
the  woman  has  striven  for  the  very  things 
that  the  man  has  so  recklessly  let  go.  She 
would  never  suffer  herself  to  let  down  in 
such  a  way  and  she  does  not  understand 
how  a  man  can. 

Hale's  life,  since  his  college  doors  had 
closed  behind  him,  had  always  been  a  rough 
one.  He  had  dropped  from  civilization  and 
had  gone  back  into  it  many  times.  And 
each  time  he  had  dropped  he  dropped  the 
deeper  and  for  that  reason  had  come  back 
into  his  own  life  each  time  with  more  diffi- 
culty and  with  more  indifference.  The  last 
had  been  his  roughest  year  and  he  had  sunk 
a  little  more  deeply  just  at  the  time  when 
June  had  been  pluming  herself  for  flight 


from  such  depths  forever.  Moreover  Hale 
had  been  dominant  in  every  matter  that  his 
hand  or  his  brain  had  touched.  His  habit 
had  been  to  say  "do  this"  and  it  was  done. 
Though  he  was  no  longer  acting  captain  of 
the  Police  Guard,  he  always  acted  as  cap- 
tain whenever  he  was  on  hand,  and  always 
he  was  the  undisputed  leader  in  all  questions 
of  business,  politics  or  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  law.  The  success  he  had  forged 
had  hardened  and  strengthened  his  mouth, 
steeled  his  eyes  and  made  him  more  mas- 
terful in  manner,  speech  and  point  of  view 
and  naturally  had  added  nothing  to  his 
gentleness,  his  unselfishness,  his  refinement 
or  the  nice  consideration  of  little  things  on 
which  women  lay  such  stress.  It  was  an 
hour  by  sun  when  he  clattered  through  the 
Gap  and  pushed  the  tired  black  horse  into 
a  gallop  across  the  valley  toward  the  town. 
He  saw  the  smoke  of  the  little  dummy  and 
as  he  thundered  over  the  bridge  of  the 
North  Fork,  he  saw  that  it  w^as  just  about 
to  pull  out  and  he  waved  his  hat  and 
shouted  imperiously  for  it  to  w^ait.  With 
his  hand  on  the  bell-rope  the  conductor, 
autocrat  that  he  too  was,  did  w^ait  and 
Hale  threw  his  reins  to  the  man  who  was 
nearest,  hardly  seeing  who  he  was,  and 
climbed  aboard.  He  wore  a  slouched  hat 
spotted  by  contact  with  the  roof  of  the 
mines  which  he  had  hastily  visited  on  his 
way  through  Lonesome  Cove.  The  growth 
of  three  days'  beard  was  on  his  face.  He 
wore  a  gray  woollen  shirt  and  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief— none  too  clean — loosely  tied 
about  his  sun-scorched  column  of  a  throat ; 
he  was  spotted  with  mud  from  his  waist  to 
the  soles  of  his  rough  riding  boots  and  his 
hands  were  rough  and  grimy.  But  his  eye 
was  bright  and  keen  and  his  heart  thumped 
eagerly.  Again  it  was  the  middle  of  June 
and  the  town  was  a  naked  island  in  a  sea  of 
leaves  whose  breakers  literally  had  run 
mountain  high  and  stopped  for  all  time  mo- 
tionless. Purple  lights  thick  as  mist  veiled 
Powell's  Mountain.  Below  the  valley  was 
still  flooded  with  yellow  sunlight  which  lay 
along  the  mountain  sides  and  was  streaked 
here  and  there  with  the  long  shadow  of  a 
deep  ravine.  The  beech  trunks  on  Imbo- 
den  Hill  gleamed  in  it  like  white  bodies 
scantily  draped  with  green,  and  the  yawn- 
ing Gap  held  the  yellow  light  as  a  bowl 
holds  wine.  He  had  long  ago  come  to  look 
upon  the  hiUs  merely  as  storehouses  for  iron 
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and  coal,  put  there  for  his  special  purpose, 
hut  now  tlie  long  submerged  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  it  all  stirred  within  him  again, 
for  June  was  the  incarnate  si)irit  of  it  all 
and  June  was  coming  back  to  those  mount- 
ains and — to  him. 


And  June  — June  had  seen  the  change  in 
Hale.  The  first  year  he  had  come  often  to 
New  York  to  see  her  and  they  had  gone  to 
the  theatre  and  the  opera,  and  June  was 
pleased  to  play  the  part  of  heroine  in  what 
was  such  a  real  romance  to  the  other  girls 
in  school  and  she  was  proud  of  Hale.  But 
each  time  he  came  he  seemed  less  interested 
in  the  diversions  that  meant  so  much  to  her, 
more  absorbed  in  his  affairs  in  the  moun- 
tains and  less  particular  about  his  looks. 
His  visits  came  at  longer  intervals,  with 
each  visit  he  stayed  less  long  and  each  time 
he  seemed  more  eager  to  get  away.  She  had 
been  shy  about  appearing  before  him  for 
the  first  time  in  evening  dress,  and  when  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  she  stood  under 
a  chandelier  in  blushing  and  resplendent 
confusion,  but  he  seemed  not  to  recognize 
that  he  had  never  seen  her  that  way  before 
and  for  another  reason  June  remained  con- 
fused, disappointed  and  hurt  for  he  was  not 
only  unobserving,  and  seemingly  unappre- 
ciative  but  he  was  more  silent  than  ever  that 
night  and  he  looked  gloomy.  But  if  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  her  beauty,  there 
were  others  who  had  not,  and  smart,  dapper 
college  youths  gathered  about  her  like  bees 
around  a  flower — a  triumphant  fact  to 
which  he  also  seemed  indifferent.  More- 
over, he  was  not  in  evening  clothes  that 
night  and  she  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
forgotten  or  was  indifferent  to  them,  and 
the  contrast  that  he  was  made  her  that 
night  almost  ashamed  for  him.  She  never 
guessed  what  the  matter  was,  for  Hale  kept 
his  troubles  to  himself.  He  was  always  gen- 
tle and  kind,  he  was  as  lavish  with  her  as 
though  he  were  a  king,  and  she  was  as  lav- 
ish and  prodigally  generous  as  though  she 
were  a  princess.  There  seemed  no  limit  to 
the  wizard  income  from  the  investments 
that  Hale  had  made  for  her  when,  as  he  said, 
he  sold  a  part  of  her  stock  in  the  Lonesome 
Cove  mine,  and  what  she  wanted  Hale  al- 
ways sent  her  without  question.  Only  as 
the  end  was  coming  on  at  the  Gap  he  wrote 
once  to  know  if  a  certain  amount  would 
carry  her  through  until  she  was  ready  to 


come  home,  l)ut  even  that  question  aroused 
no  suspicion  in  thoughtless  June.  And 
then  that  last  year  he  had  come  no  more — 
always,  always  he  was  too  busy.  Not  even 
on  her  triumphal  night  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion was  he  there  when  she  had  stood  before 
the  guests  and  patrons  of  the  school  like  a 
goddess  and  had  thrilled  them  into  startling 
applause,  her  teachers  into  open  glowing 
pride,  the  other  girls  into  bright-eyed  envy 
and  herself  into  still  another  new  world.  Now 
she  was  going  home  and  she  was  glad  to  go. 

She  had  awakened  that  morning  with  the 
keen  air  of  the  mountains  in  her  nostrils — 
the  air  she  had  breathed  in  when  she  was 
born,  and  her  eyes  shone  happily  when  she 
saw  through  her  window  the  loved  blue  hills 
along  which  raced  the  train.  They  were 
only  a  little  way  from  the  town  where  she 
must  change,  the  porter  said;  she  had  over- 
slept and  she  had  no  time  even  to  wash  her 
face  and  hands,  and  that  worried  her  a  good 
deal.  The  porter  nearly  lost  his  equilibrium 
when  she  gave  him  half  a  dollar — for  women 
are  not  profuse  in  the  way  of  tipping — and 
instead  of  putting  her  bag  down  on  the  sta- 
tion platform,  he  held  it  in  his  hand  waiting 
to  do  her  further  service.  At  the  head  of  the 
steps  she  searched  about  for  Hale  and  her 
lovely  face  looked  vexed  and  a  little  hurt 
when  she  did  not  see  him. 

''Hotel,  Miss?"  said  the  porter. 

''Yes,  please,  Harvey!"  she  called. 

An  astonished  darky  sprang  from  the 
line  of  calling  hotel-porters  and  took  her 
bag.    Then  every  tooth  in  his  head  flashed. 

"Lordy,  Miss  June — I  never  knowed 
you  at  all." 

June  smiled — it  was  the  tribute  she  was 
looking  for. 

"Have  you  seen  IMr.  Hale?" 

"No'm.  Mr.  Hale  ain't  been  here  for 
mos'  six  months.  I  reckon  he  aint  in  this 
country  now.  I  aint  heard  nothin'  'bout 
him  for  a  long  time." 

June  knew  better  than  that — but  she  said 
nothing.  She  w^ould  rather  have  had  even 
Harvey  think  that  he  w^as  away.  So  she  hur- 
ried to  the  hotel — she  would  have  four  hours 
to  wait — and  asked  for  the  one  room  that  had 
a  bath  attached — the  room  to  which  Hale 
had  sent  her  when  she  had  passed  through 
on  her  way  to  New  York.  She  almost  winced 
when  she  looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw  the 
smoke  stains  about  her  pretty  throat  and 
ears,  and  she  wondered  if  anybody  could 
have  noticed  them  on  her  way   from  the 
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train.  Her  hands  too  were  dreadful  to  look 
at  and  she  hurried  to  take  off  her  things. 

In  an  hour  she  emerged  freshened,  im- 
maculate from  her  crown  of  lovely  hair  to 
her  smartly  booted  feet  and  at  once  she 
went  downstairs.  She  heard  the  man 
whom  she  passed  stop  at  the  head  of  tliem, 
turn  to  look  down  at  her,  and  she  saw 
necks  craned  within  the  hotel  office  when 
she  passed  the  door.  On  the  street  not  a 
man  and  hardly  a  woman  failed  to  look  at 
her  with  wonder  and  open  admiration  for 
she  was  an  apparition  in  that  little  town  and 
it  all  pleased  her  so  much  that  she  became 
flushed  and  conscious  and  felt  like  a  queen 
who,  unknown,  moved  among  her  subjects 
and  blessed  them  just  with  her  gracious 
presence.  For  she  was  unknown  even  by 
several  people  whom  she  knew  and  that, 
too,  pleased  her — to  have  bloomed  so  quite 
beyond  their  ken.  She  was  like  a  meteor 
coming  back  to  dazzle  the  very  world  from 
which  it  had  flown  for  a  while  into  space. 
When  she  went  into  the  dining-room  for  the 
mid-day  dinner  there  was  a  movement  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  room  as  though 
there  were  many  there  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  her  entrance.  The  head  waiter, 
a  portly  darky,  lost  his  imperturbable  maj- 
esty for  a  moment  in  surprise  at  the  vision 
and  then  with  a  lordly  yet  obsequious  wave 
of  his  hand,  led  her  to  a  table  over  in  a 
corner  where  no  one  was  sitting.  Four 
young  men  came  in  rather  boisterously  and 
made  for  her  table.  She  lifted  her  calm 
eyes  at  them  so  haughtily  that  the  one  in 
front  halted  with  sudden  embarrassment 
and  they  all  swerv^ed  to  another  table  from 
which  they  stared  at  her  surreptitiously. 
Perhaps  she  was  mistaken  for  the  comic- 
opera  star  whose  brilliant  picture  she  had 
seen  on  a  bill  board  in  front  of  the  "opera 
house."  Well  she  had  the  voice  and  she 
might  have  been  and  she  might  yet  be — and 
if  she  were,  this  would  be  the  distinction 
that  would  be  shown  her.  And,  still  as  it 
was  she  was  greatly  pleased. 

At  four  o'clock  she  started  for  the  hills. 
In  half  an  hour  she  was  dropping  down 
a  winding  ravine  along  a  rock-lashing 
stream  with  those  hills  so  close  to  the  car 
on  either  side  that  only  now  and  then  could 
she  see  the  tops  of  them.  Through  the  win- 
dow the  keen  air  came  from  the  very  lungs 
of  them,  freighted  with  the  coolness  of 
shadows,  the  scent  of  damp  earth  and  the 
faint  fragrance  of  wild  flowers,  and  her 


soul  leaped  to  meet  them.  The  mountain 
sides  were  showered  with  pink  and  white 
laurel  (she  used  to  call  it  "ivy")  and  the 
rhododendrons  (she  used  to  call  them 
"laurel")  were  just  beginning  to  blossom — 
they  were  her  old  and  fast  friends — moun- 
tain, shadow,  the  wet  earth  and  its  i)ure 
breath,  and  tree,  plant  and  flower;  she  had 
not  forgotten  them,  and  it  was  good  to 
come  back  to  them.  Once  she  saw  an  over- 
shot water-wheel  on  the  bank  of  the  rush- 
ing little  stream  and  she  thought  of  Uncle 
Billy;  she  smiled  and  the  smile  stopped 
short — she  was  going  back  to  other  things 
as  well.  The  train  had  creaked  by  a  log- 
cabin  set  in  the  hill  side  and  then  past  an- 
other and  another;  and  always  there  were 
two  or  three  ragged  children  in  the  door 
and  a  haggard  unkempt  woman  peering 
over  their  shoulders.  How  lonely  those 
cabins  looked  and  how  desolate  the  life 
they  suggested  to  her  now — now!  The 
first  station  she  came  to  after  the  train  had 
wound  down  the  long  ravine  to  the  valley 
level  again,  was  crowded  with  mountain- 
eers. There  a  wedding  party  got  abo^d 
with  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  chaffing  and 
noise  and  all  three  went  on  within  and  with- 
out the  train  while  it  was  waiting.  A  sud- 
den thought  stunned  her  like  a  lightning 
stroke.  They  w^re  her  people  out  there  on 
the  platform  and  inside  the  car  ahead — 
those  rough  men  in  slouch  hats,  jeans  and 
cowhide  boots,  their  mouths  stained  with 
tobacco  juice,  their  cheeks  and  eyes  on  fire 
with  moonshine,  and  those  women  in  poke- 
bonnets  with  their  sad,  worn,  patient  faces 
on  which  the  sympathetic  good  cheer  and 
joy  of  the  moment  sat  so  strangely.  She 
noticed  their  rough  shoes  and  their  home- 
spun gowns  that  made  their  figures  all  alike 
and  shapeless,  with  a  vivid  awakening  of 
early  memories.  She  might  have  been  one 
of  those  narrow-lived  girls  outside,  or  that 
bride  within  had  it  not  been  for  Jack — Hale. 
She  finished  the  name  in  her  own  mind  and 
she  was  conscious  that  she  had.  Ah,  well, 
that  was  a  long  time  ago  and  she  was  noth- 
ing but  a  child  and  she  had  thrown  herself 
at  his  head.  Perhaps  it  was  different  with 
him  now  and  if  it  was,  she  would  give  him 
the  chance  to  withdraw  from  everything. 
It  would  be  right  and  fair  and  then  life  was 
so  full  for  her  now.  She  was  dependent  on 
nobody — on  nothing.  A  rainbow  spanned 
the  heaven  above  her  and  the  other  end  of 
it  was  not  in  the  hills.    But  one  end  was  and 
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to  that  end  she  was  on  her  way.  She  was 
going  to  just  such  })e()y)le  as  she  had  seen  at 
the  station.  Her  father  and  her  kinsmen 
were  just  such  men — her  step-mother  and 
kinswomen  were  just  such  women.  Her 
home  was  httle  more  than  just  such  a  cabin 
as  the  desokite  ones  that  stirred  her  pity 
when  she  swept  by  them.  She  thought  of 
how  she  felt  when  she  had  first  gone  to 
Lonesome  Cove  after  a  few  months  at  the 
Gap  and  she  shuddered  to  think  how  she 
would  feel  now.  She  was  getting  restless 
by  this  time  and  aimlessly  she  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  car  and  back 
again  to  her  seat,  hardly  noticing  that  the 
other  occupants  were  staring  at  her  with 
some  wonder.  She  sat  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  she  went  to  the  rear  and  stood 
outside  on  the  platform,  clutching  a  brass 
rod  of  the  railing  and  looking  back  on  the 
dropping  darkness  in  which  the  hills  seemed 
to  be  rushing  together  far  behind  as  the 
train  crashed  on  with  its  wake  of  spark-lit 
rolling  smoke.  A  cinder  stung  her  face  and 
when  she  lifted  her  hand  to  the  spot  she  saw 
tl\^t  her  glove  was  black  with  grime.  With 
a  little  shiver  of  disgust  she  went  back  to  her 
seat  and  with  her  face  to  the  blackness 
rushing  past  her  window  she  sat  brooding 
— brooding.  Why  had  Hale  not  met  her? 
He  had  said  he  would  and  she  had  written 
him  when  she  was  coming  and  had  tele- 
graphed him  at  the  station  in  New  York 
when  she  started.  Perhaps  he  had  changed. 
She  recalled  that  even  his  letters  had  grown 
less  frequent,  shorter,  more  hurried  the  past 
year — well,  he  should  have  his  chance.  Al- 
ways, however,  her  mind  kept  going  back  to 
the  people  at  the  station  and  to  her  people  in 
the  mountains.  They  were  the  same,  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself — the  very  same  and  she 
was  one  of  them.  And  always  she  kept 
thinking  of  her  first  trip  to  Lonesome  Cove 
after  her  awakening  and  of  what  her  next 
would  be.  That  first  time  Hale  had  made 
her  go  back  as  she  had  left  in  home-spun, 
sun-bonnet  and  brogans.  There  was  the 
same  reason  why  she  should  go  back  that 
way  now  as  then — would  Hale  insist  that 
she  should  now  ?  She  almost  laughed  aloud 
at  the  thought.  She  knew  that  she  would  re- 
fuse and  she  knew  that  his  reason  would  not 
appeal  to  her  now — she  no  longer  cared  what 
her  neighbors  and  kinspeople  might  think 
and  say.      The  porter  paused  at  her  seat. 


''How  much  longer  is  it?"  she  asked. 

''Half  an  hour.  Miss." 

June  went  to  wash  her  face  and  hands, 
and  when  she  came  back  to  her  seat  a  great 
glare  shone  through  the  windows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  car.  It  was  the  furnace,  a 
"run "  was  on  and  she  could  see  the  streams 
of  white  molten  metal  racing  down  the 
narrow  channels  of  sand  to  their  narrow 
beds  on  either  side.  The  whistle  shrieked 
ahead  for  the  Gap  and  she  nerved  herself 
with  a  prophetic  sense  of  vague  trouble 
at  hand. 


At  the  station  Hale  had  paced  the  plat- 
form. He  looked  at  his  watch  to  see  wheth- 
er he  might  have  time  to  run  up  to  the  fur- 
nace half  a  mile  away  and  board  the  train 
there.  He  thought  he  had  and  he  was  about 
to  start  when  the  shriek  of  the  coming  en- 
gine rose  beyond  the  low  hills  in  Wild  Cat 
Valley  and  echoed  along  Powell's  Mountain 
and  broke  against  the  wrinkled  breast  of  the 
Cumberland.  On  it  came  and  in  plain  sight 
it  stopped  suddenly  to  take  water,  and  Hale 
cursed  it  silently  and  recalled  viciously  that 
when  he  w^as  in  a  hurrv  to  arrive  anvwhere, 
the  water-tower  w^as  always  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  station.  He  got  so  restless  that 
he  started  for  it  on  a  run  and  he  had  gone 
hardly  fifty  yards  before  the  train  came  on 
again  and  he  had  to  run  back  to  beat  it  to 
the  station — where  he  sprang  to  the  steps 
of  the  Pullman  before  it  stopped — pushing 
the  porter  aside  to  find  himself  checked  by 
the  crowded  passengers  at  the  door.  June 
was  not  among  them  and  straightway  he 
ran  for  the  rear  of  the  car. 

June  had  risen.  The  other  occupants  of 
the  car  had  crowded  forward  and  she  was 
the  last  of  them.  She  had  stood  during  an 
irritating  wait  at  the  water-tower  and  now 
as  she  moved  slowly  forward  again,  she 
heard  the  hurry  of  feet  behind  her  and  she 
turned  to  look  into  the  eager,  wondering 
eyes  of  John  Hale. 

"  June! "  he  cried  in  amazement,  but  his 
face  lighted  with  joy  and  he  impulsively 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  though  he  meant 
to  take  her  in  them,  but  as  suddenly  he 
dropped  them  before  the  startled  look  in 
her  eyes  which  with  one  swift  glance 
searched  him  from  head  to  foot.  They 
shook  hands  almost  gravely. 


(To  be  continued.) 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraha)>i,  Kesiuick. 

The  top  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Vallot  hut. 


THE    HIGH    ALPS 


By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 


I 


^^^^^HAT  Walter  Pater  so  disliked 
the  Alps  that  he  shut  his  eyes 
in  crossing  them,  and  that 
he  spoke  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
as  "horrid  pots  of  blue 
paint,"  seems  almost  unbe- 
is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
so  far  removed 


Humanity  will  not  agree 


lievable.     It 

aesthetic  sense  so  artificial 
from  the  natural, 
with  it,  will  not  recognize  it,  except  as 
so  much  morbidity  or  over-refined  sensi- 
tiveness. For  all  the  world  loves  the 
mountains.  They  have  been  the  objects  of 
man's  veneration  or  admiration  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  earlier  ages  they  were 
fear-compelling,  for  the  lofty  places  were 
considered  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  There 
was  a  sacred  mountain  in  almost  all  the 
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older  countries — Merou  in  India,  Fujiyama 
in  Japan,  Samanala  in  Ceylon,  Ararat  in 
Armenia,  Olympus  in  Greece.  Thor  and 
Odin  and  Zeus  came  and  went  from  the 
mountains,  Apollo  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  and 
Etna  was  the  home  of  the  Titans.  In  me- 
diaeval times  the  belief  still  obtained  that 
the  high  places  were  the  world's  great  al- 
tars, that  Deity  showed  itself  there,  that 
spirits  good  and  bad  moved  along  the  rest- 
less peaks,  now  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  now  in  a 
cloud  of  storm.  People  when  they  pra}'ed 
went  up  into  the  mountains,  convents  and 
cathedrals  were  builded  there,  saints  and 
prophets  lived  and  died  and  ascended  into 
heaven  from  their  tops.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  when  faiths  and  beliefs  are  less 
pronounced  there  is  still  a  feeling  with  us 
that  we  are  nearer  God  in  the  mountains 
than  on  the  flat  lands.     It  is  the  land  of  the 
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sky- — the  spirit  land — sometliing  removed 
from  the  ch^oss  and  the  dust  of  the  material 
world  at  least. 

And  limited  as  the  aesthetic  is  in  man, 
little  as  he  knows  or  feels  the  countless 
beauties  of  the  world,  he  yet  is  quite  sin- 
cerely in  love  with  the  mountains.  They 
have  always  loomed  along  his  horizon, 
they  have  always  been  before  him.  From 
time  immemorial  he  has  regarded  them 
as  the  most  transcendent  of  Nature's 
beauties.  He  turns  his  eyes  to  them  in  the 
morning  and  sees  their  majesty  and  splen- 
dor; he  turns  to  them  again  in  the  evening 
and  their  glory  is  not  abated.  Always  they 
are  majestic,  always  they  are  splendid. 
Where  else  on  earth  shall  he  see  such  as- 
piring grandeur  of  form,  such  purity  of 
light,  such  clarity  and  simplicity  of  color! 
And  they  to  him  are  ''everlasting"  and 
''eternal."  In  a  world  of  mutation  they 
seem  to  stand  for  the  immutable.  They 
never  fade  or  falter;  they  are  always  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 


II 


In  recent  years  theories  of  mountain 
formation  have  changed  like  everything  else 
scientific.  The  ancient  belief  that  the 
mountains  were  the  "muscles"  or  the 
"backbone"  of  the  continents  never  was 
scientific  at  any  time.  Instead  of  being  an 
extra  layer  of  rock  that  binds  the  continents 
together  they  are  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
cracks  in  the  masonry,  or  folds  in  the  crust, 
or  extrusions  of  internal  matter  through 
the  cracks.  They  are  points  of  the  crust's 
weakness  rather  than  its  strength.  The 
new  theories  hark  back  to  the  original 
formation  of  the  earth.  The  conception 
of  a  hot  drop  of  a  world  swinging  in  space, 
gradually  cooling  and  forming  a  shell  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  ball,  has  been  partly 
abandoned.  The  nebular  hypothesis  has 
been  modified,  the  so-called  meteoritic  hy- 
pothesis has  been  found  inadequate;  and 
the  more  plausible  planetessimal  theory  of 
Professors  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  has 
been  put  forth. 

This  latest  theory  argues  the  formation 
of  the  world  by  gradual  accretions  from 
planetary  bodies.  It  assumes  the  origin 
of  our  solar  system  in  a  common  spiral 
nebula — the  nebula  being  in  a  thin  solid  or 


li(|uid  state,  as  suggested  by  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  it.  The  knots  or  portions  of 
the  nebula  showing  the  most  concen- 
tration, are  the  nuclei  of  future  ])lanets,  and 
the  thinner  haze  the  portions  from  which 
the  knots  are  formed.  All  these  knots 
move  about  the  central  mass  (the  sun)  in 
elliptical  orbits  of  considerable  eccentricity. 
The  planetessimals  are  gathered  in,  and 
through  accretion  form  such  a  world  as 
ours,  by  the  crossing  of  the  elliptical  orbits 
in  the  course  of  their  inevitable  shiftings. 

The  theory  deduces  several  stages  or  peri- 
ods in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  (i)  vSepa- 
ration  of  the  material  of  the  earth  from  the 
parent  nebula.  (2)  Condensation  of  the  rock 
matter  into  a  molten  spheroid  through  ac- 
cessions of  materials  and  increased  heat. 
(3)  Solidification  of  the  molten  spheroid  at 
the  centre  and  the  outer  edge.  (4)  Great 
volcanic  action  following  solidification  of 
the  crust.  (5)  Periods  of  atmospheric  and 
hydrospheric  action  over  volcanic  action. 
In  producing  deformations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — that  is  to  say,  mountain  heights 
and  sea  beds — something  was  due  no  doubt 
to  the  irregular  accretion  of  planetessimals, 
but  more  to  vulcanism  or  volcanic  action. 
The  volcanoes  in  turn  produced  crater  pits 
which  became  filled  with  water.  These 
were  extended  into  crater  lakes,  became 
united  with  other  lakes,  settled  in  the  low- 
est levels,  and  finally,  by  aggregation,  be- 
came seas.  The  great  weight  of  the  wa- 
ters, with  their  sedimentary  accumulations, 
caused  the  sinking  of  the  sea  beds.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  harder  and  less  pliable 
portions  of  the  globe  held  out  the  longest 
in  the  mountain  forms,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  forms  still  exist  to-day. 

It  is  now  doubted  if  there  has  ever  been 
any  large  reversal  of  land  and  sea.  There 
have  been  encroachments  and  recessions 
enough  over  limited  areas  of  shallow  seas; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  large 
abyssmal  portions  of  the  crust  have  been 
pushed  up  into  high  land,  held  there  for 
ages,  and  then  withdrawn  to  abyssmal 
depths  again.  It  is  a  more  plausible  theory 
that  the  mountain  heights  were  once  the 
outer  circle,  the  highest  edge  of  the  globe; 
that  the  water  fell  away  from  it  causing 
great  depressions  in  the  globe  where  it  set- 
tled ;  and  that  there  were  no  vast  push-ups 
of  land  into  mountain  ridges  as  was  once 
supposed.     In  fact  the  long  accepted  belief 
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Mont  Blanc  and  the  top  of  the  Brevent. 


that  the  mountains  were  formed  by  wrin- 
kles or  folds  in  the  earth's  crust,  caused  by 
the  cooling  of  the  earth  and  the  consequent 
lateral  pressure  of  readjustment,  has  been 
badly  shaken.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
mathematically  that  a  segment  of  sea 
bottom  3,ooo  miles  in  width,  like  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  sinking  downward  three  miles, 
would  give  a  lateral  thrust  on  either  side 


of  only  about  a  mile,  which  is  insufficient  to 
make  any  mountain  wrinkles  of  great  size. 
And  it  has  been  noted  that  the  theory  is 
further  contradicted  by  the  folds  being 
thrust  upward  and  outward,  instead  of 
downward  and  inward  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. There  are  folded  mountains  to  be 
sure,  and  thrusts  from  concavities  do  pro- 
duce small  and  pliable  wrinkles;   but  they 
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are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  larger 
deformations  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Many  of  the  extensive  surface  changes 
were  no  doul3t  the  incidental  results  of 
continental  and  abvssmal  readjustments. 
The  ocean  bed  settlings  were  possibly  the 
master-movements,  not  only  in  what  they 
left  exposed  in  the  high  peaks  and  ranges, 
but  in  what  they  forced  up,  or  bent,  or 
twisted  as  they  sank.  Possibly  these  move- 
ments were  responsible  for  such  ranges  as 
the  Appalachians  and  the  Rockies,  for  such 
uplifted  areas  as  the  Black  Hills,  for  such 
foldings  as  one  finds  in  the  Jura.  There 
are  other  mountain  forms  due  to  more  re- 
cent volcanic  action,  and  others  again  that 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  erosion 
or  water  wear;  but  these  are  of  secondary 
importance. 


Ill 


The  Alps  in  themselves  seem  to  show 
every  earth-movement  and  to  reflect  every 
geological  period.  They  are  among  the 
most  complex  and  violently-born  of  the 
world's  mountains,  and  from  their  abrupt 
height  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  the 
forces  of  erosion.  All  the  elements  seem  to 
have  plotted  their  destruction.  Fire  and 
convulsion  have  twisted  them,  rains  and 
winds  and  snows  have  worn  them,  glaciers 
and  avalanches  have  scarred  them;  and 
yet  they  stand  to-day  apparently  unbowed. 
Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  still  lift 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
and  around  them  are  a  score  or  more  of 
peaks  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height. 
They  are  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Europe, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  imposing 
looking  of  any  on  the  globe. 

The  centre  of  the  system  is  the  Saint 
Gotthard  group.  From  this  group  all  the 
ranges  seem  to  radiate.  This  is  also  the 
source  of  the  chief  rivers.  From  it  the 
Rhine  flows  to  the  east,  the  Reuss  to  the 
north,  the  Rhone  to  the  west,  and  the 
Ticino  to  the  south.  The  Alps  them- 
selves sweep  in  an  enormous  bow  from 
above  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  plains  of 
Hungary;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
head  of  the  comet  is  in  the  Mont  Blanc- 
Matterhorn  region  and  the  tail  of  it  spreads 
out  beyond  the  Austrian  Alps  into  the  flat 
lands  of  the  Danube.  The  greatest  height 
is  reached  at  the  start  in  Mont  Blanc. 


The  ranges  are  the  highest  where  the  sys- 
tem is  the  narrowest  (in  the  west)  and  the 
lowest  where  it  is  the  broadest  (in  the  east). 
The  whole  elevation  dwindles  away  in  the 
east  to  lower  ridges  and  finally  passes  out 
entirely. 

The  best  point  of  view  is  not  from  the 
north — the  way  tourists  usually  come  into 
Switzerland.  The  approach  through  the 
Jura  to  the  Oberland  is  gradual  and  not 
very  striking.  The  mountains  are  of  lime- 
stone, and  there  is  much  bending  and  fold- 
ing of  the  strata.  The  Southern  Alps  are 
of  harder  rock  tapering  skyward  in  crystal- 
line needles,  they  spring  abruptly  from  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  and  they  stretch  in  a 
mighty  wall  across  the  whole  north  of  Italy. 
On  clear  days  you  can  see,  a  hundred  miles 
away,  their  white  pinnacles  of  snow  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun.  As  you  approach  they  lift 
and  loom,  the  tops  seem  to  come  forward, 
the  huge  underbasings  bulk  enormous.  The 
lesser  heights  spring  into  prominence  and 
hide  the  greater  ones,  the  hills  that  buttress 
and  support  become  stupendous  in  them- 
selves, you  cannot  see  the  mountains  for 
their  outer  barriers.  When  you  come  still 
closer  and  enter  the  valleys  the  sunlight  is 
often  left  behind.  Walls  of  perpendicular 
rock  are  about  vou,  mountain  streams  roar 
down  the  gorges,  brooks  that  turn  into 
veils  of  silver  water-dust  fall  from  the 
neighboring  hillsides,  the  arrowy  pine  covers 
the  smoother  slopes.  As  you  advance  in 
and  up  the  precipices  become  more  abrupt, 
a  turn  in  the  valley  brings  into  view  snowy 
peaks,  below  them  is  the  reach  of  enormous 
snow-fields,  and  out  of  the  snow-fields 
bending  downward  flows  the  slow-moving 
glacier.  The  hum  of  a  great  silence  that 
always  accompanies  the  immensities  is 
about  you.  The  sharp  thunder  of  occasional 
avalanches  breaks  it  for  only  a  moment. 
The  mysterious  underbreath  of  it  goes  on 
as  though  it  came  out  of  the  infinite  azure 
and  was  a  far  reverberation  of  Infinitv  itself. 


IV 


Possibly  the  most  impressive  feature  of 
the  Alps  is  their  mass.  Their  stupendous 
heave,  their  feeling  of  unfathomable  depth, 
their  sheer  bulk  and  weight,  are  over- 
powering. We  gain  this  impression  by 
what  a  painter  would  call  their  ''drawing." 


From  a  J>hotog7-apli ,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abralia77i,  Kes7L<ick. 

The  Weisshorn  from  above  Tasch  Alp. 
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Fi'OiH  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  Kesivick. 

The  Matterhorn  from  the  Zmutt  Waterfall. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  A\siui<  A\ 

The  Eiger  from  the  Lauberhorn. 


Fro»i  a photog7-aph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  Kesivick. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Aiguille  des  Petits  Charmoz. 


This  drawing  is  shown  to  us  in  the  moun- 
tains themselves  by  their  Unes,  by  their 
masses  of  Ught  and  shade,  by  the  different 
values  of  their  patches  of  colors.  Of  these 
three  demonstrators  of  form  the  line  is,  all 
told,  the  most  effective  because  the  most 
convincing.  By  that  I  mean,  in  practical 
illustration,  that  a  bare  rocky  mountain  is 
much  more  effective,  more  impressive  in  its 
678 


bulk,  strength,  and  weight,  than  a  similar 
mountain  covered  with  timber.  An  Ari- 
zona cowboy  accustomed  to  the  treeless 
porphyry  mountains  of  the  desert,  cannot 
conceal  his  disgust  when  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  timber-covered  Adiron- 
dacks.  He  will  tell  you,  with  all  the  pict- 
uresque refinements  of  cowboy  language, 
that  thev  are  not  mountains  at  all,  and  that 


]-'ro?n  a photOf^rdph,  cof>yri^lit  by  C.  /'.  AbralKxin,  K'esivu/c. 

The  Gabelhorn  from  Wellenkuppe. 


the  whole  of  northern  New  York  is  "noth- 
ing but  a  tenderfoot  country."  And  his 
opinion  is  not  a  mere  whim  or  prejudice. 
The  bare  mountain  has  the  most  positive 
kind  of  "drawing."  You  can  feel  in  it  the 
anatomy  of  the  globe.  Elbow  and  shoul- 
der and  backbone  are  pushed  through  the 
earth-covering,  the  ridges  show  the  energy 
of  it,  and  the  exposed  bases  the  strength  of 
it.  It  is  this  positive  revelation  of  elemental 
strength  that  pleases  the  cowboy's  eye.  He 
does  not  reason  it  out  thus  and  so,  but  he 
feels  instinctively  that  on  the  open  plains  or 
among  the  barren  mountains  he  is  in  what 
he  calls  "God's  country." 

His  dislike  of  the  wooded  mountains  may 
be  just  as  truly  traced  to  the  absence  of 
linear  drawing.  The  surface  is  muffled  by 
timber.  The  only  line  is  an  outline  which 
is  weakened  by  smoothness  and  softened 
by  the  texture  of  the  foliage.  There  is  no 
severity,  no  angularity,  about  it — nothing 
that  makes  for  a  rugged  mountain.  The 
softest  and  weakest  looking  mountains  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations  are  those 
at  the  right  in  the  view  of  the  Lauterbrun- 


nen  Valley  [page  674];  and  their  weakness 
is  due  to  the  foliage  covering  the  tops.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  exposed  side  walls  of 
rock  they  would  appear  even  weaker.  Com- 
pare these  tops  with  that  shown  in  the  pict- 
ure of  the  Brevent  [page  671],  or  those  at 
the  left  in  the  picture  of  the  Weisshorn 
[page  673],  and  the  difference — a  difference 
in  drawing — will  be  immediately  apparent. 
So  then  it  seems  we  do  not  get  our  best 
idea  of  mountain  mass  from  the  timber- 
clad  slopes.  The  pines  count  for  some- 
thing as  color  but  not  as  line.  As  we  enter 
the  valleys  it  is  the  foundation  wall,  the 
stupendous  under-pinning,  that  quite  over- 
whelms us.  The  assertion  is  continually 
made  that  there  is  not  a  wall  or  precipice 
in  the  Alps  where  a  plumb  line  will  swing 
clear  for  200  feet.  That  may  be  literally 
true,  and  yet  there  are  face-walls  that  are 
sheer  enough  to  make  one  dizzy.  The  Staub- 
bach,  shown  in  the  Lauterbrunnen  illus- 
tration [page  674],  plunges  718  feet  into  the 
valley;  and  yet  this  height  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  wall  of  the  Schwa rze 
Monch  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  valley. 
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Fro7it  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  Abraham,  Kesivick. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Wetterhorn  showing  the  Schreckhorner  and  Fiescherhorner. 


The  spur  of  the  Matterhorn  [page  675]  has, 
on  one  side  of  it,  an  almost  sheer  rise  of 
about  4,000  feet,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
walls  elsewhere  in  the  Alps  to  match  these 
figures.  Some  of  them  have  come  into 
view  through  water- wear ;  more  of  them  are 
faults  in  geological  structure  where  a  break 
in  the  strata  has  allowed  one  side  to  sink 
down  and  the  other  side  to  remain  in  place. 
In  either  event  where  the  wall  is  precipitous 
and  the  lines  are  perpendicular  the  feeling 
of  bulk  and  strength  in  the  foundation  is 
marked. 

The  mountain  mass  is  felt  even  where  the 
bases  are  pushed  out  at  the  foot  to  make 
a  pyramid  like  the  Eiger  [page  677],  or  are 
worn  into  enormous  buttresses  that  support 
the  higher  peaks.  Look  again  at  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Weisshorn  [page  673]  and 
note  the  bases  at  the  left  with  the  feeling 
of  thrust  and  push  upward  in  the  diagonal 
lines  of  their  bent  backs.  Seen  from  any 
point  of  view  they  are  stupendous  supports. 
Their  harsh  broken  lines  give  them  rugged- 
ness,  energy,  power.  Were  they  mantled 
with  forests  we  should  feel  neither  their 
strength  nor  their  bulk. 
680 
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Sharp  linear  drawing  is  also  apparent 
in  the  bare  needles  and  spurs  of  the  upper 
peaks,  but  now  the  lines  give  another  and 
a  different  impression.  They  are  perpen- 
dicular and  suggest  aspiration,  skyward 
lift,  rather  than  bulk  or  mass.  They  have 
mighty  strength  to  be  sure,  as  witness  the 
top  of  the  lone  Aiguille  des  Petits  Charmoz 
[page  678];  but  the  strength  here,  as  with  the 
shaft  of  the  Matterhorn,  seems  to  come 
from  beneath,  as  though  the  shaft  itself 
were  only  a  protrusion  from  the  foundation. 
And  that,  indeed,  is  often  its  origin.  The 
needles  of  the  Alps  have  resulted,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  cover  being  pushed  off 
and  the  foundation  thrust  through  and  up. 
In  other  instances  they  are  often  the  sharp- 
folded  and  broken  edges  of  the  cover  itself. 
The  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  cast  in  waves 
by  some  stupendous  pressure,  ha\'e  folded 
like  a  fan,  buckled  into  arches  that  have 
finally  snapped  at  the  top .  The  ragged  edges 
have  been  protruded  into  needles  (see  the 
illustrations  of  the  Top  of  the  Wetterhorn 
[page  680]  and  the  spines  in  the  Glacier 


From  a  photograph,  copyrigJit  by  G.  P.  y1braha}>t,  Keswick. 

The  Glacier  des  Nantlllons  and  Aiguille  de  Blaitiere  from  the  Petits  Charmoz. 


des  Nantlllons  [page  68 1],  or  perhaps  one 
fold  has  been  pushed  over  another  fold  to 
make  a  wild  confusion  of  splintered  ridges. 
The  original  waving  in  the  strata,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  arches,  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  as  cause  and 
effect;  and  the  sharpest  breaking  is  ap- 
parent where  there  is  the  most  erratic 
waving.  Once  broken,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  produced  the  cleavage  and  the  needle- 
like appearance.  Almost  invariably  the 
highest  and  sharpest  peaks  are  crystalline 
in  structure — the  Matterhorn  is  gneissic — 
whereas  the  lower  and  smoother  peaks  are 
of  limestone.  Given  the  crystalline  quality 
of  the  peaks  and  it  is  as  easy  to  understand 
their  angular  breaks  and  thrusts  as  their 
retention  of  sharp  edges.  They  are  not 
easily  w^orn  nor  bent,  they  turn  flint-like 
faces  against  the  elements  to  the  last. 

And  the  elements  are  always  at  work 
among  the  high  pinnacles.  Wind  and 
storm  are  almost  daily  happenings.  The 
slip  of  avalanches,  the  slide  of  glaciers,  the 
rush  of  torrents  down  the  steep  sides,  all 
help  on  destruction.  The  peaks  are  being 
dragged  down   into   the  valley;    but  the 


wear  is  very  slow,  not  appreciable  from 
year  to  year.  To  all  appearances  the 
mountains  are  as  "steadfast"  as  ever;  and 
the  Alps,  in  particular,  seem  to  scorn  all 
winds  and  outsoar  all  storms.  The  thunder 
in  the  valleys,  the  dark  clouds  and  violent 
gusts  of  rain  that  lash  the  huge  walls  of  the 
Schwarze  Monch  are  only  so  much  sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing.  Even  the 
lightning  among  such  colossal  surround- 
ings seems  a  trivial  affair.  Unshaken  by 
them  all  the  Jungfrau  [page  682],  wrapped 
in  her  robes  of  snow,  glitters  in  the  sun  and 
never  hears,  never  heeds. 

And  what  serenity,  what  repose,  rests 
with  the  great  Alps!  "  I  beheld  the  moun- 
tains and  lo,  they  trembled,  and  all  the 
hills  moved  lightly!"  Possibly  it  was  an 
appearance  rather  than  a  reality  that  the 
prophet  saw.  Looking  up  from  the  valleys 
at  the  high  Alps  they  sometimes  appear  to 
"  tremble,"  but  it  is  the  shaking  atmosphere 
— the  same  thick  layer  of  air  that  makes 
the  stars  twinkle — that  causes  the  ap- 
pearance. So,  too,  under  flying  clouds  the 
lower  peaks  seem  to  "move  lightly,"  but  it 
is  the  clouds  that  move,  not  the  peaks. 
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The  Alps  sway  as  the  <z;lol)e  sways  but  not 
otherwise.  To  human  eyes  tliey  stand 
with  their  white  summits  thrown  like  pale 
shadows  on  the  blue  sky,  the  embodiment 
of  stal^lity,  ])ermanence,  and  might.  No 
other  feature  of  the  globe  has  their  lofti- 
ness, their  aloofness.  Silent  they  rest  in 
the  thin  upper  air,  above  the  noise  and 
worry  of  the  world,  above  the  smoke  of  con- 
flict, almost  above  the  elements  themselves. 

VI 

The  snow  on  the  upper  peaks,  like  the 
timber  on  the  lower  spurs,  is  quite  an 
effective  destroyer  of  linear  drawing.  The 
hard  edges  and  sharp  angle-lines  are  rubbed 
away,  waved  into  imperceptible  billows, 
or  rolled  into  enormous  drifts.  The  sense 
of  mass  is  still  left  but  it  is  not  sugges- 
tive of  rock  foundations.  Monte  Rosa  is 
one  of  the  most  colossal  of  all  the  Alps,  yet 
from  the  top  of  the  Corner  Grat  it  is  so  in- 
definite (see  the  illustration  [page  683])  that 
it  is  located  with  some  difficultv.  Mont 
Blanc,  too,  has  a  shroud  of  snow  about  its 
top  [page  669]  that  effectually  covers  the 
rocks  and  leaves  only  an  undulating  field 
of  w^hite. 

But  though  these  peaks  lose  some  of  their 
rugged  mountain  character  under  the  snow% 
they  gain  in  another  way.  The  snow  is 
an  intense  reflector  of  light.  And  light 
may  be  quite  as  impressive  as  line.  The 
thinness  of  the  upper  air  and  the  conse- 
quent directness  of  the  sun's  rays  have 
something  to  do  with  this  intensity,  but  the 
dazzling  quality  of  the  snow  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise.  Pure  primary  col- 
ors juxtaposed  will,  at  a  distance,  combine 
and  come  to  the  eye  as  w^hite  light  with 
more  intensity  than  any  reflection  from 
prepared  white  paint  or  w^hite  paper.  This 
is  the  old  Impressionist  contention  of 
Monet,  and  scientifically,  as  well  as  pic- 
torially,  it  is  true.  The  snow  is  its  best 
illustration.  For,  strange  as  the  statement 
may  sound,  the  snow  is  really  not  white. 
Under  the  microscope  every  snow  flake  is  a 
crystal,  a  prism,  that  shows  on  its  edges  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Taken  to- 
gether these  flakes  make  a  myriad  mass  of 
color  dots;  and  in  combination  the  dots 
produce  the  appearance  of  white.  The 
flakes  themselves  are  not  mere  white  disks 
reflecting  the  sun. 


Hie  brightness  of  the  snow,  then,  is 
largely  due  to  the  prismatic  make-up  of 
the  Hakes;  and  how  bright  that  light  is 
no  one  knows  so  \vell  as  he  who  has  made 
the  ascent  of  the  snow  peaks.  It  is  at 
times  blinding.  The  morning  sun  starts 
every  tiny  facet  glittering  until  the  whole 
range  becomes  a  blaze  of  splendor.  Be- 
yond it  the  blue,  out  of  which  comes  so 
much  light,  seems  dark  as  ultramarine; 
and  above  it  the  whitest  of  the  floating 
cirri  look  dull  and  opaque.  Nothing  on 
the  globe  is  comparable  in  intensity  to  the 
snow  peaks  under  sunlight.  The  white 
crowning  of  the  Alps  is,  indeed,  their 
supreme  glory. 

And  the  crowns  are  always  in  process  of 
renewal;  the  snow  is  continually  falling. 
The  wind  drives  it  in  swirls  around  the 
stony  needles,  huddles  it  in  patches  along 
the  broken  ledges,  blows  it  in  drifts  across 
the  crevasses  and  small  ravines,  and  banks 
it  in  huge  fields  on  the  slopes  of  the  peaks. 
When  it  can  find  no-  further  place  to  cling 
it  begins  to  slip  and  slide  to  lower  levels. 
The  dry  snow-slip,  in  large  and  small 
quantities,  is  a  continual  happening.  With 
the  warm  sun  there  is  melting  even  on 
the  high  peaks.  The  alternate  freeze  and 
thaw  of  night  and  day  produce  the  glacier 
which  creeps  downward  into  the  valley  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  foot  a  day.  In  time, 
by  process  of  accumulation,  it  becomes 
enormous — a  frozen  river  many  feet  in 
depth  and  width,  split  into  crevasses,  shat- 
tered into  wave-like  ridges  by  its  own 
weight  and  movement.  The  illustration 
of  the  Aletschhorn  [page  685]  shows  the 
great  Aletsch  glacier  wdth  its  rippled  sur- 
face in  the  foreground — a  glacier  sixteen 
miles  in  length  and  about  a  mile  in  width. 
Part  of  the  Gorner  glacier,  nine  miles  in 
length,  is  shown  in  the  Monte  Rosa  illus- 
tration [page  683].  It  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  such  slow  travelling  carriers  as 
these  that  the  snows  finally  find  their  way 
to  the  rivers  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

VII 

When  the  peaks  are  covered  wuth  newly- 
fallen  snow  their  definition  is  less  by  line 
than  by  masses  of  light  and  shade.  This 
is  a  more  delicate  kind  of  drawing,  more 
subtle  in  every  way.  For  the  most  in- 
tangible shadow  in  all  the  world  is  that 


Fro7n  a  photograpii,  co/'yrii^nl  cy  (,.  J'.  .Icraihnn ,  A  tj,  tca /!■. 

The  Aletschhorn  from  near  the  Miirjeleii-See. 
The  jji^reat  Aletsch  ylacier  in  the  forejfroiiiid. 


cast  upon  snow.     It  is  transparent,  lumi-  merely  what  could  be  more  mysterious  and 

nous,  something  that  veils  and  yet  reveals,  more  lovely !     Consider  the  picture  simply 

Look  at  the  illustration  called  Morning  as  a  drawing  by  masses  of  light  and  shade, 

Shadows  on  the  Dom,  and   as   shadows  with  just  a  suggestion  of  sharp  line  in  the 
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F?-o»i  a  photograph,  copyright  by  G.  P.  .Ihra!ia7i'.,  k'cs'fic/?. 

Morning  Shadows  on  the  Dom — the  north-west  ridge. 


protruding  rocks,  and  what  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern it  makes!  Look  again  at  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  "  Top  of  Mont  Blanc  "  [page  669] 
and  once  more  a  definition  of  the  moun- 
tain by  light  and  shade  is  brought  home 
with  delicate  insistent  beauty.  It  has  little 
more  "  line  "  about  it  than  a  white  cumulous 
cloud.  It  is  light — different  intensities  of 
light.  There  is  color  in  it  too — color  in  its 
shadow  that  adds  to  its  subtlety. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  late  date 
to  argue  the  existence  of  the  blue  shadow 
upon  snow.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  one  with 
an  unprejudiced  eye  can  see  for  himself. 
But  it  is  not  always  present.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  testimony  of  our  less-observant 
artists,  it  never  shows  under  a  gray  or 
cloudy  sky.  The  snow  shadow  follows  the 
skv  in  color  and  is  a  reflection  of  it,  remain- 
ing  neutral  white  under  clouds  and  turning 
pale  azure*under  the  clear  blue.  The  pink 
or  purple  alpen-glow  that  suffuses  the  white 
peaks  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise,  is 
again  merely  a  reflection  of  the  red  morning 
or  evening  sky.  The  blue  is  less  apparent 
than  the  pink,  but  both  come  from  the  sky, 
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mingled  perhaps  with  some  appearance  of 
the  complementary  hue  in  the  shadow. 

The  darker  the  azure  overhead  the 
darker  appears  the  shadow.  Each  is  seen 
at  its  best  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
sky  is  only  half-awakened  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  midnight  left  in  it.  Then  the 
valleys  are  plunged  in  heavy  shadows,  the 
precipices  descend  into  gloomy  depths,  the 
forests  are  darkly  wrapped  about  the  lower 
ranges,  while  far  above  them  the  dazzling 
sunlit  peaks  seem  like  the  white  watch- 
tow^ers  of  the  world  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Blue  Immensity.  The  contrast,  in  which 
color  plays  its  part,  is  startling.  The  fore- 
ground is  a  green-and-purple  mystery,  the 
background  is  a  fathomless  depth  of  cobalt, 
and  in  between  is  the  sharp  high-light  of  the 
snowy  peaks.  The  pattern  of  the  picture  is 
quite  perfect. 

VIII 

The  coloring  of  the  Alps  is  impressive 
largely  because  it  is  so  singularly  appropri- 
ate. Its  very  coldness  lends  austerity,  and 
its  severity  seems  to  enhance  the  grandeur 


Clouds  on  the  Tilschhorn  and  Doin  from  the  Rothorn. 


of  the  mountains  themselves;  but  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  most  lovely  or  the 
most  intoxicating  color  in  the  world.  Rus- 
kin  insisted  that  it  was,  but  then  he  never 
knew  any  coloring  in  nature  save  the  rather 
limited  gamut  of  a  portion  of  Europe,  and 
never  saw  any  high  mountains  but  the 
Alps.  He  admired  the  color  of  the  Alps 
in  spots  rather  than  in  mass;  and  saw 
beauty   in   small  patches  of  bell-gentian, 


oxalis  and  violets  rather  than  in  skies  and 
peaks.  He  spoke  of  the  ''enamel  work" 
on  every  stone,  extolled  the  lowliness  and 
loveliness  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
thought  the  mountain  trees  were  the  only 
properly  developed  ones  because  they  had 
to  fight  for  existence.  But  he  had  a  very 
true  word  for  the  beauty  of  the  mountain 
blues,  roses,  and  purples;  and  he  had  such 
a  sincere  love  for  mountain  beauty  that  it 
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would  not  let  him  see  any  beauty  whatever 
in  the  llat  lands.  His  analysis  of  the  Ali)s, 
fantastic  as  it  was  in  parts,  was,  nevertheless, 
a  very  keen  exposition.  All  that  he  had  to 
say  about  structure,  about  peaks  and  preci- 
pices and  snows  and  water-falls,  was  quite 
true.  And  it  had  the  added  virtue  of  style 
which  turned  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains.  But  the  i)ainters 
did  not  follow  him  with  any  great  success, 
and  they  were  never  able  to  realize  the 
colors  that  he  saw.  Some  there  were  who 
insisted  that  the  colors  did  not  exist;  others 
there  were  who  found  the  purples  and  blues 
and  dark  greens,  but  found  them  rather 
subordinated  to  the  vast  ensemble  of  form. 
A  drawing  of  the  ranges  and  peaks  by 
masses  of  color  was  possible,  but  the  re- 
sult was  neither  nature  nor  art. 

It  finally  became  apparent  that  color  was 
not  the  most  pictorial  feature  of  the  Alps. 
They  were  more  effective  as  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  and  still  more  effective  as  form. 
And  yet,  strange  enough,  no  painter  has  been 
able  to  present  them  successfully  even  as 
form.  The  high  mountains  have  never  ef- 
fectively been  put  upon  canvas.  The  great 
artists  have  avoided  them — if  we  except  a 
few  of  the  older  men  like  Turner,  who 
sketched  among  them,  or  a  modern  like 
Segantini,  who  used  them  as  a  background 
for  figures.  Why  is  this  ?  Since  the  Alps 
are  undeniably  picturesque,  why  are  they 
not  pictorial — that  is,  fitted  for  pictures? 

The  only  answer  that  suggests  itself  is 
that  they  are  too  big,  they  bulk  too  large, 
they  overwhelm  by  mass.  Painting  is  of  a 
middle  quality  between  a  thought  and  a 
thing,  ''the  union  of  that  which  is  nature 
with  that  which  is  exclusively  human," 
as  Coleridge  told  us  long  time  ago.  The 
human  element  in  thought,  feeling,  or 
emotion  must  be  in  it,  otherwise  it  is  mere 
mechanical  tracery.  Well,  what  room  is 
there  for  human  personality  with  its  feeling 
or  emotion  in  a  picture  of  the  Alps?  How 
could  the  most  accomplished  impressionist 
give  an  "impression"  of  them,  or  the  most 
uncompromising  realist  give  the  whole 
truth  of  them  ?  Their  forms  are  so  colossal 
that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  them,  and 
without  a  mental  conception,  how  can  they 
be  born  again  in  art?  The  result  upon 
canvas  has  always  been  more  panoramic 
than  pictorial.  If  close  to  view  the  moun- 
tain forms  shut  out  the  sky;   if  seen  from  a 


lowland  distance  in  many  peaks  and  ranges 
the  ])icture  becomes  grandiose,  sj)ectacular, 
theatrical.  A  picture  painted  from  the  top 
of  the  Rigi  would  look  chaotic  in  compo- 
sition; and  one  from  the  height  of  the  Cor- 
ner Crat  would  ai)pear ''mappy."  They 
are  too  enormous  in  form  to  be  translated 
to  canvas. 

And  again  the  Alps  are  too  cold  in  color. 
Whites  and  blues  and  purples  may  be  ac- 
ceptable in  nature,  but  they  are  somewhat 
forbidding  in  pictures.  They  have  no 
charm,  no  loveliness,  about  them.  Har- 
monious color  with  the  great  colorists  has 
always  had  its  balance  of  warm  tones  by 
cold  ones;  but  the  Alps  have  no  warm 
tones  except  in  unimportant  spots.  Even 
the  greens  are  cold  greens  that  border  upon 
purple,  and  as  for  the  reds  and  yellows  they 
do  not  exist.  Evidently  the  high  moun- 
tains were  never  designed  for  exploitation 
in  art. 

IX 

It  is  not  matter  for  regret  that  painters 
fail  to  realize  the  Alps  on  canvas.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
some  things  in  nature  are  beyond  man's 
power,  and  that  the  most  he  can  do  with 
them  is  to  wonder  over  them  and  admire 
them.  The  sea,  the  blue  sky,  the  moun- 
tains, are  of  these.  They  are  not  the  most 
livable  places.  Neither  the  peaks  nor  the 
shut-in  valleys  are  adapted  to  man's  hab- 
itation. He  is  more  at  home  on  the  plains. 
Curiosity  impels  him,  from  time  to  time, 
to  go  to  the  mountains,  to  climb  them, 
and  to  marvel  over  the  "view"  from  the 
top.  It  is  not  the  most  satisfying  ap- 
pearance— this  view  looking  down.  It  is 
a  distortion  of  perspective,  color,  light  and 
shade,  akin  to  that  when  one  looks  down 
from  a  balloon,  and  people  like  it  because 
it  is  distorted;  but  the  mountains  are 
always  seen  better  from  the  valleys,  and 
distance  lends  some  enchantment  to  them. 
The  look  upward  when  the  dark  pine- 
covered  bases  are  seen  supporting  the 
snowy  peaks  in  ridge  succeeding  to  ridge 
gives  one  some  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Alps,  the  oneness  of  the  huge  structure. 
In  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  that  structure 
is  a  never-ending  source  of  wonder.  And 
not  in  form  or  mass  alone — not  in  mere 
bulk.  There  is  a  wonder  of  change  going 
on  continually  under  varying  lights.     The 
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glitter  of  the  morning  and  the  glow  of  the 
evening  are  merely  the  most  pronounced 
manifestations.  Hour  after  hour  under 
sun-light  and  cloud-light  the  shadows  and 
reflections  are  continually  shifting,  eternally 
changing  into  something  new  and  strange. 
The  wonder  of  color-change  that  goes  on 
apace  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to 
month,  is  no  less.  Now  it  is  a  garb  of  gray 
and  blue,  then  a  robe  of  green  and  ])urple, 


and  at  last  a  shimmering  mantle  of  snow. 
Finally  there  is  the  wonder  of  a  thousand 
fantastic  appearances  and  disappearances 
in  storm — the  mystery  of  the  mountain 
veiling  in  haze  and  mist  and  cloud.  May 
the  wonder  never  cease!  The  Alps  are 
not  paintable,  they  are  not  inhabitable, 
they  have  not  yet  proved  commercially 
])rofitable,  but  they  have  always  been  en- 
joyable.    May  they  remain  so! 


THli    VERDICT 

By  Editli  Wharton 


•ULnfjT—^y—SLAiBaT 


HAD  always  thought  Jack 
(lisburn  rather  a  cheap  ge- 
nius— though  a  good  fellow 
enough — so  it  was  no  great 
surprise  to  me  to  hear  that, 
in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
he  had  dropped  his  painting,  married  a  rich 
widow,  and  established  himself  in  a  villa  on 
the  Riviera.  (Though  I  rather  thought 
it  would  have  been  Rome  or  Florence.) 

*'The  height  of  his  glory" — that  was 
what  the  women  called  it.  I  can  hear  Mrs. 
Gideon  Thwing — his  last  Chicago  sitter — 
deploring  his  unaccountable  abdication. 
"  Of  course  it's  going  to  send  the  value  of 
my  picture  'way  up;  but  I  don't  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Rickham — the  loss  to  Arrt  is  all  I 
think  of."  The  word,  on  Mrs.  Thwing's 
lips,  multiplied  its  rs  as  though  they  were 
reflected  in  an  endless  vista  of  mirrors.  And 
it  was  not  only  the  Mrs.  Thwings  who 
mourned.  Had  not  the  exquisite  Hermia 
Croft,  at  the  last  Grafton  Gallery  show, 
stopped  me  before  Gisburn's  "Moon-dan- 
cers" to  say,  with  tears  in  her  eyes:  "We 
shall  not  look  upon  its  like  again"  ? 

Well! — even  through  the  prism  of  Her- 
mia's  tears  I  felt  able  to  face  the  fact  with 
equanimity.  Poor  Jack  Gisbura!  The 
women  had  made  him — it  was  fitting  that 
they  should  mourn  him.  Among  his  own  sex 
fewer  regrets  were  heard,  and  in  his  own 
trade  hardly  a  murmur.  Professional  jeal- 
ousy? Perhaps.  If  it  were,  the  honour  of 
the  craft  was  vindicated  by  little  Claude 
Nutley,  who,  in  all  good  faith,  brought  out  in 
the  Burlington  a  very  handsome  "obituary  " 
on  Jack — one  of  those  showy  articles  stocked 
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with  random  technicalities  that  I  have  heard 
(I  won't  say  by  whom)  compared  to  Gis- 
burn's painting.  And  so — his  resolve  be- 
ing apparently  irrevocable — the  discussion 
gradually  died  out,  and,  as  Mrs.  Thwing  had 
predicted,  the  price  of  "  Gisburns"  went  up. 

It  w^as  not  till  three  vears  later  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  wxeks'  idling  on  the  Riviera, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  why 
Gisburn  had  given  up  his  painting.  On  re- 
flection, it  really  was  a  tempting  problem. 
To  accuse  his  wife  w^ould  have  been  tod 
easy — his  fair  sitters  had  been  denied  the 
solace  of  saying  that  Mrs.  Gisburn  had 
"dragged  him  down."  For  Mrs.  Gisburn 
— as  such — had  not  existed  till  nearly  a 
year  after  Jack's  resolve  had  been  taken. 
It  might  be  that  he  had  married  her — since 
he  liked  his  ease — because  he  didn't  want 
to  go  on  painting;  but  it  w^ould  have  been 
hard  to  prove  that  he  had  given  up  his 
painting  because  he  had  married  her. 

Of  course,  if  she  had  not  dragged  him 
down,  she  had  equally,  as  Miss  Croft  con- 
tended, failed  to  "lift  him  up" — she  had 
not  led  him  back  to  the  easel.  To  put  the 
brush  into  his  hand  again — what  a  voca- 
tion for  a  wife!  But  ]Mrs.  Gisburn  ap- 
l)eared  to  have  disdained  it — and  I  felt  it 
might  be  interesting  to  find  out  why. 

The  desultory  life  of  the  Riviera  lends  it- 
self to  such  purely  academic  speculations; 
and  having,  on  my  way  to  IMonte  Carlo, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Jack's  balustraded  ter- 
races l^etween  the  pines,  I  had  myself 
Ijorne  thither  tlie  next  day. 

I  found  the  couple  at  tea  beneath  their 
palm-trees;    and  ]\Irs.  Gisburn's  welcome 
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was  so  genial  that,  in  the  ensuing  weeks,  I 
claimed  it  frequently.  It  was  not  that  m\- 
hostess  was  "interesting":  on  that  point  I 
could  have  given  ]\Iiss  Croft  the  fullest  re- 
assurance. It  was  just  because  she  was  not 
interesting — if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  bull 
— that  I  found  her  so.  For  Jack,  all  his 
life,  had  been  surrounded  by  interesting 
women:  they  had  fostered  his  art,  it  had 
been  reared  in  the  hot-house  of  their  adula- 
tion. And  it  was  therefore  instructive  to 
note  what  effect  the  "deadening  atmos- 
phere of  mediocrity"  (I  quote  Miss  Croft) 
was  having  on  him. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Gisburn  \\'as 
rich;  and  it  was  immediately  perceptible 
that  her  husband  was  extracting  from  this 
circumstance  a  delicate  but  substantial  sat- 
isfaction. It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  people  who 
scorn  money  who  get  most  out  of  it;  and 
Jack's  elegant  disdain  of  his  wife's  big  bal- 
ance enabled  him,  with  an  appearance  of 
perfect  good-breeding,  to  transmute  it  into 
objects  of  art  and  luxury.  To  the  latter,  I 
must  add,  he  remained  relatively  indif- 
ferent; but  he  was  buying  Renaissance 
bronzes  and  eighteenth-century  pictures 
with  a  discrimination  that  bespoke  the  am- 
plest resources. 

•  ''Money's  only  excuse  is  to  put  beauty 
into  circulation,"  was  one  of  the  axioms  he 
laid  down  across  the  Sevres  and  silver  of 
an  exquisitely  appointed  luncheon-table, 
when,  on  a  later  day,  I  had  again  run  over 
from  Monte  Carlo;  and  Mrs.  Gisburn, 
beaming  on  him,  added  for  my  enlighten- 
ment : "  Jack  is  so  morbidly  sensitive  to  every 
form  of  beauty." 

Poor  Jack!  It  had  always  been  his  fate 
to  have  women  say  such  things  of  him :  the 
fact  should  be  set  down  in  extenuation. 
What  struck  me  now  was  that,  for  the  first 
time,  he  resented  the  tone.  I  had  seen  him, 
so  often,  basking  under  similar  tril)utes — 
was  it  the  conjugal  note  that  robbed  them 
of  their  savour?  No — for,  oddly  enough, 
it  became  apparent  that  he  was  fond  of 
Mrs.  Gisburn — fond  enough  not  to  see  her 
absurdity.  It  was  his  own  absurdity  he 
seemed  to  be  wincing  under — his  own  atti- 
tude as  an  object  for  garlands  and  incense. 

''My  dear,  since  I've  chucked  painting 
people  don't  say  that  stuff  about  me — they 
say  it  about  Victor  Grindle,"  was  his  only 
protest,  as  he  rose  from  the  table  and 
strolled  out  onto  the  sunlit  terrace. 


I  glanced  after  him,  struck  by  his  last 
word.  Victor  Grindle  was,  in  fact,  becom- 
ing the  man  of  the  moment — as  Jack  him- 
self, one  might  put  it,  had  been  the  man  of 
the  hour.  The  younger  artist  was  said  to 
have  formed  himself  at  my  friend's  feet, 
and  I  wondered  if  a  tinge  of  jealousy  under- 
lay the  latter's  mysterious  abdication.  But 
no — for  it  was  not  till  after  that  event  that 
the  rose  Dnharry  drawing-rooms  had  be- 
gun to  disi>lay  their  ''Grindles." 

I  turned  to  Mrs.  Gisburn,  who  had  ling- 
ered to  give  a  lump  of  sugar  to  her  spaniel 
in  the  dining-room. 

"Why  has  he  chucked  painting?"  I 
asked  abruptly. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  hint  of 
good-humoured  surprise. 

"  Oh,  he  doesn't  have  to  now,  you  know; 
and  I  want  him  to  enjoy  himself,"  she  said 
quite  simply. 

I  looked  about  the  spacious  white-pan- 
elled room,  with  its  jamiUe-verte  vases  re- 
peating the  tones  of  the  pale  damask  cur- 
tains, and  its  eighteenth-century  pastels  in 
delicate  faded  frames. 

"Has  he  chucked  his  pictures  too?  I 
haven't  seen  a  single  one  in  the  house." 

A  slight  shade  of  constraint  crossed  Mrs. 
Gisburn's  open  countenance.  "It's  his  ri- 
diculous modesty,  you  know.  He  says 
they're  not  fit  to  have  about;  he's  sent 
them  all  away  except  one — my  portrait — 
and  that  I  have  to  keep  upstairs." 

His  ridiculous  modesty — Jack's  modesty 
about  his  pictures  ?  My  curiosity  was  grow- 
ing like  the  bean-stalk.  I  said  persuasively 
to  my  hostess:  "  I  must  really  see  your  por- 
trait, you  know." 

She  glanced  out  almost  timorously  at  the 
terrace  where  her  husband,  lounging  in  a 
hooded  chair,  had  lit  a  cigar  and  drawn  the 
Russian  deerhound's  head  between  his 
knees. 

"Well,  come  while  he's  not  looking," 
she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  tried  to  hide  her 
nervousness;  and  I  followed  her  between 
the  marble  Emperors  of  the  hall,  and  up 
the  wide  stairs  with  terra-cotta  nymphs 
poised  among  flowers  at  each  landing. 

In  the  dimmest  corner  of  her  boudoir,  amid 
a  profusion  of  delicate  and  distinguished 
objects,  hung  one  of  the  familiar  oval  can- 
vases, in  the  inevitable  garlanded  frame. 
The  mere  outline  of  the  frame  called  up  all 
Gisburn's  past! 
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Mrs.  Gisburn  drew  back  the  window- 
curtains,  moved  aside  a  jardiniere  full  of 
])ink  azaleas,  pushed  an  arm-chair  away, 
and  said:  *'If  you  stand  here  you  can  just 
manage  to  see  it.  I  had  it  over  the  mantel- 
piece, but  he  wouldn't  let  it  stay." 

Yes — I  could  just  manage  to  see  it — the 
first  portrait  of  Jack's  I  had  ever  had  to 
strain  my  eyes  over!  Usually  they  had  the 
place  of  honour — say  the  central  ]3anel  in  a 
pale  yellow  or  rose  Duharry  drawing-rt)()m, 
era  monumental  easel  placed  so  that  it  took 
the  light  through  curtains  of  old  A^enetian 
point.  The  more  modest  place  became 
the  picture  better;  yet,  as  my  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  half-light,  all  the  char- 
acteristic qualities  came  out — all  the  hesi- 
tations disguised  as  audacities,  the  tricks  of 
prestidigitation  by  which,  with  such  consum- 
mate skill,  he  managed  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  business  of  the  picture  to  some 
pretty  irrelevance  of  detail.  Mrs.  Gisburn, 
presenting  a  neutral  surface  to  work  on — 
forming,  as  it  were,  so  inevitably  the  back- 
ground of  her  own  picture — had  lent  her- 
self in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  display  of 
this  false  virtuosity.  The  picture  was  one 
of  Jack's  "strongest,"  as  his  admirers 
would  have  put  it — it  represented,  on  his 
part,  a  swelling  of  muscles,  a  congesting  of 
veins,  a  balancing,  straddling  and  straining, 
that  reminded  one  of  the  circus-clown's 
ironic  efforts  to  lift  a  feather.  It  met,  in 
short,  at  every  point  the  demand  of  lovely 
woman  to  be  painted  "strongly"  because 
she  was  tired  of  being  painted  "  sweetly  " — 
and  yet  not  to  lose  an  atom  of  the  sweetness. 

"It's  the  last  he  painted,  you  know," 
Mrs.  Gisburn  said  with  pardonable  pride. 
"The  last  but  one,"  she  corrected  herself — 
"but  the  other  doesn't  count,  because  he 
destroyed  it." 

"Destroyed  it?"  I  was  about  to  follow 
up  this  clue  when  I  heard  a  footstep  and 
saw  Jack  himself  on  the  threshold. 

As  he  stood  there,  his  hands  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  velveteen  coat,  the  thin  brown 
waves  of  hair  pushed  back  from  his  white 
forehead,  his  lean  sunburnt  cheeks  fur- 
rowed by  a  smile  that  lifted  the  tips  of  a 
self-confident  moustache,  I  felt  to  what  a 
degree  he  had  the  same  quality  as  his  pict- 
ures— the  quality  of  looking  cleverer  than 
he  was. 

His  wife  glanced  at  him  deprecatingly,  but 
his  eyes  travelled  past  her  to  the  portrait. 


"Mr.  Rickham  wanted  to  see  it,"  she  be- 
gan, as  if  excusing  herself.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  still  smiling. 

"Oh,  Rickham  found  me  out  long  ago," 
he  siiid  lightly;  then,  passing  his  arm 
through  mine:  "Come  and  see  the  rest  of 
the  house." 

He  showed  it  to  me  with  a  kind  of  naive 
suburban  pride:  the  bath-rooms,  the  speak- 
ing-tubes, the  dress-closets,  the  trouser- 
])resses — all  the  complex  simplifications  of 
the  millionaire's  domestic  economy.  And 
whenever  my  wonder  paid  the  expected 
tribute  he  said,  throwing  out  his  chest  a 
little:  "Yes,  I  really  don't  see  how  people 
manage  to  live  without  that." 

Well — it  was  just  the  end  one  might  have 
foreseen  for  him.  Only  he  was,  through  it 
all  and  in  spite  of  it  all — as  he  had  been 
through,  and  in  spite  of,  his  pictures  — 
so  handsome,  so  charming,  so  disarming, 
that  one  longed  to  cry  out:  "Be  dissatis- 
fied "with  your  leisure!"  as  once  one  had 
longed  to  say:  "Be  dissatisfied  with  your 
work!" 

But,  with  the  cry  on  my  lips,  my  diag- 
nosis suffered  an  unexpected  check. 

"This  is  my  own  lair,"  he  said,  leading 
me  into  a  dark  plain  room  at  the  end  of  the 
florid  vista.  It  was  square  and  brow^n  and 
leathery:  no  "effects";  no  bric-a-brac,  none 
of  the  air  of  posing  for  reproduction  in  a 
picture  weekly — above  all,  no  least  sign  of 
ever  having  been  used  as  a  studio. 

The  fact  brought  home  to  me  the  abso- 
lute finality  of  Jack's  break  with  his  old  life. 

"Don't  you  ever  dabble  with  paint  any 
more?"  I  asked,  still  looking  about  for  a 
trace  of  such  activity. 

'■Never,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  Or  water-colour — or  etching?" 

His  confident  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his 
cheeks  paled  a  little  under  their  handsome 
sunburn. 

"Never  think  of  it,  my  dear  fellow — any 
more  than  if  I'd  never  touched  a  brush." 

And  his  tone  told  me  in  a  flash  that  he 
never  thought  of  anything  else. 

I  moved  awa}',  instinctively  embarrassed 
by  my  unexpected  discovery;  and  as  I 
turned,  my  eye  fell  on  a  small  picture  above 
the  mantel-piece — the  only  object  breaking 
the  plain  oak  panelling  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  by  Jove!"  I  said. 

It  was  a  sketch  of  a  donkey — an  old  tired 
donke}',  standing  in  the  rain  under  a  wall. 
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"By  Jove — a  Stroud!"  I  cried. 

He  was  silent;  l)ut  I  felt  him  close  behind 
me,  breathing  a  little  quickly. 

''What  a  wonder!  Made  with  a  dozen 
lines — but  on  everlasting  foundations.  You 
lucky  chap,  where  did  you  get  it?" 

He  answered  slowly:  "Mrs.  Stroud  gave 
it  to  me." 

"Ah — I  didn't  know  you  even  knew  the 
Strouds.  He  was  such  an  inflexible  hermit." 

"I  didn't— till  after.  .  .  .  She  sent  for 
me  to  paint  him  when  he  was  dead." 

"When  he  was  dead?    You?" 

I  must  have  let  a  little  too  much  amaze- 
ment escape  through  my  surprise,  for  he 
answered  with  a  deprecating  laugh:  "  Yes — 
she's  an  awful  simpleton,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Stroud.  Her  only  idea  was  to  have  him 
done  by  a  fashionable  painter — ah,  poor 
Stroud!  She  thought  it  the  surest  way  of 
proclaiming  his  greatness — of  forcing  it  on  a 
purblind  public.  And  at  the  moment  I  w^as 
the  fashionable  painter." 

"Ah,  poor  Stroud — as  you  say.  Was  that 
his  history?" 

"That  was  his  history.  She  believed  in 
him,  gloried  in  him — or  thought  she  did. 
But  she  couldn't  bear  not  to  have  all  the 
drawing-rooms  with  her.  She  couldn't  bear 
the  fact  that,  on  varnishing  days,  one  could 
always  get  near  enough  to  see  his  pictures. 
Poor  woman!  She's  just  a  fragment  grop- 
ing for  other  fragments.  Stroud  is  the  only 
whole  I  ever  knew." 

"  You  ever  knew  ?  But  you  just  said " 

Gisbum  had  a  curious  smile  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  knew  him,  and  he  knew  me — 
only  it  happened  after  he  was  dead." 

I  dropped  my  voice  instinctively.  "  When 
she  sent  for  you?" 

"Yes — quite  insensible  to  the  irony.  She 
wanted  him  vindicated — and  by  me!" 

He  laughed  again,  and  threw  back  his 
head  to  look  up  at  the  sketch  of  the  donkey. 
"There  were  days  when  I  couldn't  look  at 
that  thing — couldn't  face  it.  But  I  forced 
myself  to  put  it  here;  and  now  it's  cured  me 
— cured  me.  That's  the  reason  why  I  don't 
dabble  any  more,  my  dear  Rickham;  or 
rather  Stroud  himself  is  the  reason." 

For  the  first  time  my  idle  curiosity  about 
my  companion  turned  into  a  serious  desire 
to  understand  him  better. 

"I  w^ish  you'd  tell  me  how  it  happened," 
I  said. 

He  stood  looking  up  at  the  sketch,  and 


twirling  between  his  fingers  a  cigarette  he 
had  forgotten  to  light.  Suddenly  he  turned 
toward  me. 

"  I'd  rather  like  to  tell  you — because  I've 
always  suspected  you  of  loathing  my  work." 

I  made  a  deprecating  gesture,  which  he 
negatived  with  a  good-humoured  shrug. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  care  a  straw  when  I  be- 
lieved in  myself — and  now  it's  an  added  tie 
between  us!" 

He  laughed  slightly,  without  bitterness, 
and  pushed  one  of  the  dee])  arm-chairs  for- 
ward. "There:  make  yourself  comfort- 
able— and  here  are  the  cigars  you  like." 

He  placed  them  at  my  elbow  and  con- 
tinued to  wander  up  and  down  the  room, 
stopping  now  and  then  beneath  the  picture. 

"How  it  happened?  I  can  tell  you  in 
five  minutes — and  it  didn't  take  much 
longer  to  happen.  ...  I  can  remember  now 
how  surprised  and  pleased  I  was  when  1  got 
Mrs.  Stroud's  note.  Of  course,  deep  down, 
I  had  ahvays  jelt  there  was  no  one  like  him 
— only  I  had  gone  with  the  stream,  echoed 
the  usual  platitudes  about  him,  till  I  half 
got  to  think  he  was  a  failure,  one  of  the  kind 
that  are  left  l^ehind.  By  Jove,  and  he  was 
left  behind — because  he  had  come  to  stay! 
The  rest  of  us  had  to  let  ourselves  be  swept 
along  or  go  under,  but  he  was  high  above 
the  current — on  everlasting  foundations,  as 
you  say. 

"Well,  I  went  off  to  the  house  in  my 
most  egregious  mood — rather  moved.  Lord 
forgive  me,  at  the  pathos  of  poor  Stroud's 
career  of  failure  being  cro\ATied  by  the  glory 
of  my  painting  him!  Of  course  I  meant  to 
do  the  picture  for  nothing — I  told  Mrs. 
Stroud  so  when  she  began  to  stammer  some- 
thing about  her  poverty.  I  remember  get- 
ting off  a  prodigious  phrase  about  the  hon- 
our being  mine — oh,  I  was  princely,  my 
dear  Rickham!  I  was  posing  to  myself 
like  one  of  my  own  sitters. 

"Then  I  was  taken  up  and  left  alone 
with  him.  I  had  sent  all  my  traps  in  ad- 
vance, and  I  had  only  to  set  up  the  easel 
and  get  to  work.  He  had  been  dead  only 
twenty-four  hours,  and  he  died  suddenly, 
of  heart  disease,  so  that  there  had  been  no 
preliminary  work  of  destruction — his  face 
was  clear  and  untouched.  I  had  met  him 
once  or  twice,  years  before,  and  thought 
him  insignificant  and  dingy.  Now  I  saw- 
that  he  was  superb. 

"I  was  glad  at  first,  with  a  merely  a*s- 
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thetic  satisfaction:  glad  to  have  my  hand 
on  such  a  'subject.'  Then  his  strange  life- 
hkeness  began  to  affect  me  queerly — as  I 
blocked  the  head  in  I  felt  as  if  he  were 
watching  me  do  it.  The  sensation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  thought:  if  he  were  watching 
me,  what  would  he  sa)-  to  my  way  of  work- 
ing? My  strokes  began  to  go  a  little  wild 
— I  felt  nervous  and  uncertain. 

''Once,  when  I  looked  up,  I  seemed  to 
see  a  smile  behind  his  close  grayish  beard — 
as  if  he  had  the  secret,  and  were  amusing 
himself  by  holding  it  back  from  me.  That 
exasperated  me  still  more.  The  secret? 
Why,  I  had  a  secret  worth  twenty  of  his!  I 
dashed  at  the  canvas  furiously,  and  tried 
some  of  my  bravura  tricks.  But  they  failed 
me,  they  crumjjled.  I  saw  that  he  wasn't 
watching  the  showy  bits — I  couldn't  dis- 
tract his  attention;  he  just  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  hard  passages  between.  Those  were 
the  ones  I  had  always  shirked,  or  covered 
up  with  some  lying  paint.  And  how  he  saw 
through  my  lies! 

"I  looked  up  again,  and  caught  sight  of 
that  sketch  of  the  donkey  hanging  on  the 
wall  near  his  bed.  His  wife  told  me  after- 
ward it  was  the  last  thing  he  had  done — 
just  a  note  taken  with  a  shaking  hand, 
when  he  was  down  in  Devonshire  recover- 
ing from  a  previous  heart  attack.  Just  a 
note!  But  it  tells  his  whole  history.  There 
are  years  of  patient  scornful  persistence  in 
every  line.  A  man  who  had  swum  with 
the  current  could  never  have  learned  that 
mighty  up-stream  stroke.  ... 

"  I  turned  back  to  my  work,  and  went  on 
groping  and  muddling;  then  I  looked  at 
the  donkey  again.  I  saw  that,  when  Stroud 
laid  in  the  first  stroke,  he  knew  just  what 
the  end  would  be.  He  had  possessed  his 
subject,  absorbed  it,  recreated  it.  When 
had  I  done  that  with  any  of  my  things? 
They  hadn't  been  born  of  me — I  had  just 
adopted  them.  .  .  . 

"Hang  it,  Rickham,  with  that  face 
watching  me  I  couldn't  do  another  stroke. 
The  plain  truth  was,  I  didn't  know  where 
to  put  it — /  Jiad  never  known.  Only,  with 
my  sitters  and  my  public,  a  showy  splash 
of  colour  covered  up  the  fact — I  just  threw 
paint  into  their  eyes.  .  .  .  Well,  paint  was 
the  one  medium  those  dead  eyes  could  see 
through — see  straight  to  the  tottering  foun- 
dations underneath.  Don't  you  know  how, 
in  talking  a  foreign  language,  even  fluently. 


one  says  half  the  time  not  what  one  wants 
to  but  what  one  can  ?  Well — that  was  the 
way  I  ])ainted;  and  as  he  lay  there  and 
watched  me, the  thing  they  called  my  'tech- 
nique' collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  He 
didn't  sneer,  you  understand,  poor  Stroud 
— he  just  lay  there  quietly  watching,  and  on 
his  lii)s,  through  the  gray  beard,  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  question:  'Are  you  sure  you 
know  where  you're  coming  out?' 

"  If  I  could  have  painted  that  face,  with 
that  question  on  it,  1  should  have  done  a 
great  thing.  The  next  greatest  thing  was 
to  see  that  I  couldn't — and  that  grace  was 
given  me.  But,  oh,  at  that  minute,  Rick- 
ham, was  there  anything  on  earth  1 
wouldn't  have  given  to  have  Stroud  alive 
before  me,  and  to  hear  him  say:  'It's  not 
too  late — I'll  show  you  how'? 

"It  was  too  late — it  would  have  been, 
even  if  he'd  been  alive.  I  packed  up  my 
traps,  and  went  down  and  told  Mrs.  Stroud. 
Of  course  I  didn't  tell  her  that — it  would 
have  been  Greek  to  her.  I  simply  said  I 
couldn't  paint  him,  that  I  was  too  moved. 
She  rather  liked  the  idea — she's  so  roman- 
tic! It  was  that  that  made  her  give  me  the 
donkey.  But  she  was  terribly  upset  at  not 
getting  the  portrait — she  did  so  want  him 
'  done '  by  some  one  showy !  At  first  I  was 
afraid  she  wouldn't  let  me  off — and  at  my 
wits'  end  I  suggested  Grindle.  Yes,  it  was 
I  who  started  Grindle:  I  told  Mrs.  Stroud 
he  was  the  'coming'  man,  and  she  told 
somebody  else,  and  so  it  got  to  be  true.  .  .  . 
And  he  painted  Stroud  without  wincing; 
and  she  hung  the  picture  among  her  hus- 
band's things.  ..." 

He  flung  himself  down  in  the  arm-chair 
near  mine,  laid  back  his  head,  and  clasping 
his  arms  beneath  it,  looked  up  at  the  picture 
abov^e  the  chimney-piece. 

"I  like  to  fancy  that  Stroud  himself 
would  have  given  it  to  me,  if  he'd  been  able 
to  say  what  he  thought  that  day." 

And,  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  half- 
mechanically — "Begin  again?"  he  flashed 
out.  "  When  the  one  thing  that  brings  me 
anywhere  near  him  is  that  I  knew  enough 
to  leave  off?" 

He  stood  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  with  a  laugh.  "Only  the  irony  of 
it  is  that  I  am  still  painting — since  Grindle's 
doing  it  for  me!  The  Strouds  stand  alone, 
and  happen  once — but  there's  no  exter- 
minating our  kind  of  art." 
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E  dwelt  on  IVIount  Parnassus. 
To  the  outer  vision  there  was 
no  particular  reason  why 
the  stretch  of  boulevard, 
closed  at  one  end  by  the  gild- 
ed dome  of  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon and  arrested  at  its  intersection  with 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  by  the  Observa- 
tory, before  it  continued  under  another 
name  into  the  terra  incognita  of  the  regions 
around  the  Lyons  stations,  should  be  known 
by  that  name.  Nor  were  we  aware  of  any 
peculiar  significance  in  the  name  of  the 
street  where  we  abode,  for  we  were  a  num- 
ber of  healthy-minded  lads,  dimly  conscious 
perhaps  that  the  course  of  art  and  literature 
in  our  time  w^as  to  be  directed  by  us  in  new 
and  better  channels,  but  this  was  only  when 
we  became,  as  we  phrased  it,  "deadly  seri- 
ous"; and  for  the  most  part  poetic  aspira- 
tion and  the  dreams  of  youth  were  loudly 
scorned  and  openly  flouted.  Chance,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  studio  of  the  master 
under  whom  we  studied,  had  fixed  us  in  the 
Qiiartier  Mont  Parnasse.  Of  the  history  of 
the  rather  uninteresting  boulevard  of  that 
name  I  am  quite  ignorant.  It  has  still  the 
new^  look  which,  by  contrast  with  the  older 
part  of  Paris,  characterizes  those  portions 
of  the  city  through  w^hich  the  Baron  Hauss- 
mann  cut  his  wide  avenues,  but  in  1873, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  the  trees,  recently 
planted  to  replace  those  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood in  the  terrible  winter  of  the  Siege, 
gave  scant  shade  in  the  midsummer  glare, 
and  w^ere  tossed  and  bent  like  lithe  whips 
by  the  winter  wind.  The  unpaved  walks 
wxre  dusty  in  summer  and  thick  with  mud 
in  winter  for  the  thinly  shod  student.  A 
church  in  course  of  slow  erection  was  the 
only  considerable  building  on  the  street,  ex- 
cept the  station  of  the  Western  railway  and 
its  neighboring  hotel  and  restaurant — La- 
venue's — which  honored  name  will  often 
appear  hereafter.  Around  and  below  the 
station  there  were  numbers  of  small  res- 
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taurants  frequented  by  the  cockers  of  the 
station  hacks  and,  in  time  of  stress,  by  im- 
pecunious students.  And  then,  as  now, 
along  the  boulevard  and  in  adjacent  streets, 
were  many  studios.  Some  of  these  have 
since  then  given  place  to  many-storied 
apartment  houses;  having  been  razed  to  the 
ground  in  their  character  of  one-story 
buildings  to  reappear,  transfigured  to  a 
higher  existence,  in  the  upper  stories  of  these 
apartment  houses.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, at  No.  81  of  the  boulevard,  there  was 
a  building  containing  many  studios,  which 
cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense;  as  the 
interior  of  the  studios  remain  very  much  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  though  the  ex- 
terior has  been  greatly  changed.  The  en- 
trance at  that  time  was  dow^n  a  still  existing 
blind  alley  or  impasse,  though  now  an  en- 
trance has  been  made  from  the  boulevard. 
The  buildings  on  the  left  were  occupied  by 
various  small  industries,  and  on  the  right 
a  large  wooden  door  opened  into  a  court 
around  which,  in  two  stories,  were  grouped 
studios;  those  for  sculptors  occupying  the 
grouijd  floor,  with  painters'  studios  above. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  court  was  a  more 
pretentious  construction  w^here  Madame  la 
Proprietaire  lived  upon  two  floors,  while 
the  third  was  covered  by  a  large  studio, 
entered  from  the  alley,  occupied  in  my  time 
as  the  studio  of  the  pupils  of  Carolus- 
Duran,  among  whom  I  w^as  numbered. 
The  courtyard,  destitute  of  grass,  was  lit- 
tered by  large  blocks  of  marble  and  a  few 
plaster  statues,  to  which  their  authors,  the 
sculptors  residing  there,  refused  the  hos- 
pitality of  their  studios  on  their  return  from 
the  exhibition  at  the  annual  Salon,  for  which 
they  were  created.  Prominent  among  these 
w^as  a  huge  lion,  standing  guard  about  mid- 
way of  the  building  where  the  stairway  led 
to  the  floor  above,  where,  branching  to 
right  and  left,  the  hall  ran  by  the  doors  of 
the  various  studios.  These  varied  little  in 
size  and  consisted  of  a  single  room,  the  wall 
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tinted  the  color  preferred  by  the  hist  occu- 
pant, sometimes  decorated  by  charcoal  or 
chalk  sketches  and  the  scrawled  addresses 
of  models. 

The  rooms  were  lofty,  a  huge  window 
occupving  the  whole  of  one  side  about  ten 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  op])osite,  at  the 
same  height,  a  })latform  })r()jected  seven  or 
eight  feet  into  the  studio  which,  reached  by 
a  ladder,  served  as  a  bedchamber  to  the 
bachelor  occupant.  I  have  even  seen  efforts 
at  a  menage  established  on  these  loft}' 
perches,  but  these  unions  were  frowned 
upon  by  our  landlady,  for  Madame  la  Pro- 
prietaire  ruled  her  sometimes  unruly  ten- 
ants with  a  rod  of  iron;  and  as  she  was  a 
deep-voiced,  portly  person,  possessing  a 
much  more  vigorous  moustache  than  most 
of  her  youthful  locataires^  she  was  gener- 
ally obeyed. 

The  group  of  artists  within  the  court, 
however,  was  neither  exclusively  foreign 
nor  embryotic.  We  had  one  celebrity.  Mon- 
sieur Perraud,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
sculptor  of  the  closely  studied  "Infancy  of 
Bacchus,"  then  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery 
and  at  present,  now  that  its  author  has 
joined  the  real  Immortals,  one  of  the  fine 
things  in  the  French  Sculpture  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  This  good  old  man  had  so 
keen  a  remembrance  of  his  own  student 
days  that  he  was  filled  with  tolerant  char- 
ity for  the  noisy  youngsters  who  were  his 
neighbors,  so  tolerant,  on  one  occasion, 
that  he  sallied  forth  from  his  studio  on  the 
ground  floor  and  bearded  the  lioness  land- 
lady; who  had  been  called  in  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  the  concierge  and  a  youth 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  playing  the  banjo 
after  midnight  in  the  moonlit  court.  I  can 
see  him  yet  as  I  looked  from  my  upper  win- 
dow, in  his  velvet  skull  cap  and  gray  w^ork- 
man's  vest,  on  which  shone  the  red  rosette 
of  the  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  he 
temperately  argued  with  the  lady  that  boys 
would  be  boys  and  that  for  foreigners  we 
were  not  as  bad  as  we  might  be — though  he 
owned  that  he  thought  our  national  instru- 
ment "epouvantable.''^  Again  I  witnessed 
meetings  between  him  and  his  old  friend 
Cabanel,  who  as  the  master  of  one  of  the 
ateliers  of  the  National  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  was  endowed  in  our  student  eyes  with 
an  even  greater  measure  of  dignity  than 
the  ordinary  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
listened  to  the  '*thee"  and  ''thou"  of  their 


intimate  friendship;  the  tiitoiement  which 
born  of  the  student  days  lasts  through  life 
l)etween  former  comrades.  A  third  remem- 
brance arises,  as  I  recall  the  sad  face  of 
Cabanel,  standing  in  company  with  his  fel- 
low Academicians  in  the  palm-embroidered 
green  coats  of  their  ceremonial  dress,  their 
cocked  hats  doffed,  by  the  newly  made 
grave  of  Perraud  in  the  cimetiere  Mont- 
parnasse;  at  the  parting  of  the  way  that 
they  had  trod  together 

Of  other  French  neighbors  in  the  court 
I  remember  one,  now  a  well-known  living 
sculptor,  who  at  that  time  had  just  received 
his  first  medal  in  the  Salon.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  the  recipients  of  these  honors  to 
make  a  formal  call  upon  each  member  of 
the  jury  and  on  such  visits  a  high  hat  must 
of  necessity  be  worn.  I  had  early  learned 
that  however  eccentric  one's  costume  as  a 
student  might  be,  a  high  hat,  however 
shabby,  covered  a  multitude  of  sartorial 
sins.  Contumely  visited  upon  a  seal-skin 
cap  which  the  winter  before  my  arrival  in 
Paris  had  been  a  not  unfashionable  head 
covering  in  New  York,  had  taught  me  a  les- 
son that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
high-crowned,  straight-brimmed  head-gear, 
which  from  the  time  of  John  Leech,  if  not 
before,  has  been  popular  in  Paris.  Worn  at 
all  times,  in  all  weathers,  my  hat  would  not 
in  any  other  quarter  have  excited  envy. 
But  my  friend,  the  sculptor,  who  had  con- 
fided to  me  that  to  receive  a  medal  would 
mean  for  him  an  extension  of  credit  at  the 
restaurant  and  a  new  hat  like  mine,  had 
been  apparently  half  rewarded;  for,  pass- 
ing through  the  court  one  day,  I  was  called 
into  his  studio  and,  in  view  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  official  visits,  he  explained 
that  he  must  Ijorrow  my  hat.  He  proffered 
his  own  in  temporary  exchange,  a  most  la- 
mentable covering;  originally  l)lack  it  had 
passed  through  different  gradations  of  tone 
until  it  was  a  dingy  yellow  brown.  It  was 
of  the  soft  variety,  with  a  flapping  brim, 
and  so  large  that  its  passage  from  the  top 
of  my  head  to  my  shoulders  was  only  in- 
tercepted by  my  ears.  My  own  hat  perched 
jauntily  on  the  apex  of  my  friend's  curling 
locks  and,  thus  arrayed,  he  sallied  forth  for 
the  day  on  his  ceremonial  visits.  Instead 
of  one  day,  the  visits,  and  doubtless  various 
appropriate  celebrations  of  the  honor  re- 
ceived, lasted  four  days.  Much  of  this  time 
I  sought  the  seclusion  of  my  studio  where  I 
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could  hide  tlie  hated  object  from  my  sight, 
l)ut  hunger  drove  me  from  my  den  at  least 
twice  a  day,  when  my  a])i)earance  was  such 
that  the  whole  populace  of  the  quarter  gave 
itself  up  to  unlimited  joy.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day  my  friend  reap])eared,  but  his 
assurance  that  my  kindness  had  ensured 
his  whole  future  was  but  slight  balm  for  the 
wounds  of  my  dignity. 

The  foreign  element  within  our  court  was 
almost  exclusively  English  or  American. 
Upon  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  a  small 
detached  building;  the  ground  floor,  the 
lair  of  the  concierge,  while  the  upper  con- 
tained two  studios,  to  one  of  which  was  at- 
tached a  real  bedroom  and  a  small  kitchen. 
This  luxury  of  the  one  studio  was  com- 
pensated by  the  penury  of  the  other  which 
lacked  even  the  soiipente  or  projecting  plat- 
form already  described.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  shallow  cubpoard  occupying  space 
over  the  stairway  by  which  the  studio  was 
reached,  and  this  was  utilized  by  one  of  my 
friends  of  small  stature ;  w^ho  at  night  opened 
his  cupboard  doors  and  stretched  himself 
upon  a  mattress  placed  on  one  of  the 
shelves.  As  the  cupboard  had  two  doors 
closing  on  an  upright  bar  in  the  middle,  a 
certain  snake-like  suppleness  was  de- 
manded to  enter  into  the  improvised  bed- 
room; but,  as  my  comrade  remarked,  the 
upright  was  an  effectual  preventative 
against  rolling  out  of  bed.  This  was  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  which  I  now  wTite ; 
however,  at  this  time  the  larger  of  these 
studios  was  occupied  by  my  friend  Robert 
Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson  and  the  smaller  by 
Henry  Enfield.  It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
inditing  a  notice  for  the  ^^ Personal"  col- 
umn of  a  newspaper — "if  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of,  etc. " — that  I  write  this  name  be- 
cause of  the  many  years  that  its  bearer,  one 
of  the  intimates  of  our  little  group,  has  been 
lost  to  sight.  Readers  of  the  "  Strange  Case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  will  recall  the 
name,  described  as  that  of  the  ''well- 
known  man  about  town"  who  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Utterson.  Stevenson's  phrase 
describes  the  superficial  appearance  of  our 
old  friend,  whose  great  stature,  broad  shoul- 
ders, ruddy  complexion  and  broad  wave 
of  blonde  beard,  combined  with  the  use  of 
the  single  eyeglass,  made  him  the  typical 
Briton  of  the  type  then  in  fashion.  He  was 
much  more  than  this,  however.  Loving  the 
sea,  he  had  voyaged  far  and  near,  and  with 


a  charming  sense  of  color  and  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  and  rigging  of  vessels 
and  of  the  forms  of  wave-torn  water, 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  great  marine 
painter.  He  was  our  comrade  in  the  atelier 
Diiran,  with  frequent  absences,  from  which 
he  returned  with  a  Y)atina  of  bronze  on  his 
ruddy  cheeks  and  new  tales  of  the  sea. 

What  caprice  of  the  Fates  which  de- 
termine and  sometimes  divert  our  destinies 
has  led  him  to  desert  his  early  vocation  and 
devote  his  talents  to  the  fabrication  of 
mediaeval  saints  in  stained  glass  at  Diissel- 
dorf  is  unknown  to  me,  as  I  know  onlv  of 
this  later  phase  of  his  career  through  hear- 
say ;  but,  I  venture  to  believe  from  his  early 
])romise,  that  his  work  must  be  better  than 
the  dreary  generality  of  German  glass. 

There  were  others  within  the  quadrangle 
who,  united  in  our  common  pursuit  and  aid- 
ed by  the  freedom  of  intercourse  prevalent 
among  young  men  detached  from  associa- 
tion with  home  and  family,  were  bound  by 
ties  of  intimate  association.  Lapse  of  years 
and  divergency  of  local  habitation  has  dis- 
persed these  men,  in  the  cases  wdiere  the 
Great  Destroyer  has  stayed  his  hand.  In 
the  five  years  of  my  tenancy  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  studios  I  saw  each  year  new 
arrivals;  succeeding  generations  it  seemed 
at  the  time,  so  great  was  the  separation  be- 
tween the  noiweau  and  the  ancien;  and 
many  of  these  men  are  now  in  the  ranks  of 
our  current  art  production  here,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  France.  Among  the  new  ar- 
rivals one  year  was  Theodore  Robinson, 
who,  timidly,  with  due  respect  for  my  two 
years'  experience  in  Paris  student  life, 
sought  my  acquaintance;  and  an  intimacy 
of  closest  friendship  was  established  which 
only  ceased  with  his  death  in  1896.  One 
other,  a  soft-voiced,  gentle  youth  from  a 
Southern  State,  w^as  with  us  a  couple  of 
years,  sharing  Robinson's  studio,  until  sud- 
denly recalled  by  some  reverse  of  family 
fortune.  We  little  thought,  in  our  daily 
intercourse,  that  under  the  placid  surface 
of  his  modest  self-effacement  the  fires  of 
volcanic  passion  smouldered.  But,  in  the 
course  of  time  in  his  native  town  to  which 
he  returned,  his  work  brought  him  recog- 
nition and  he  sought  in  the  awakened  inter- 
est which  his  presence  inspired  to  establish 
an  art  school.  Pupils  came  to  him,  and 
with  their  progress  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing from  the  living  model  became  manifest. 
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The  sky-line  from  my  first  habitation  in  Paris. 


This  feature  of  his  teaching,  to  him  a 
simple  question  of  his  craft,  became  in  the 
community  where  he  Hved  a  question  of 
morals.  Argument  waxed  high,  the  local 
press  took  up  the  question,  families  were 
divided  upon  it,  and  through  it  all  the 
painter,  unable  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  dissension,  kept  steadily  to  his  purpose, 
followed  by  his  few  adherents.  At  last  the 
quarrel  reached  a  point  where  innate  sav- 
agery broke  through  the  crust  of  reasonable 
argument,  and  the  young  painter  went  to 
the  door  of  his  chief  opponent  prepared  to 
settle  this  question  of  art  by  the  antique  ap- 
peal to  arms.  His  opponent  was  the  quicker, 
and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  section  drew 
his  gun  first;  and  this  question  and  all 
others  were  settled  forever  for  our  whilom 
comrade. 

l'atelier  des  eleves  de  monsieur 
carolus-duran 

The  legend  above  was  inscribed  on  the 
door  in  the  passageway  outside  the  court, 
which  opened  on  the  winding  stair  leading 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  a  small  anteroom 
led  into  the  spacious  and  well-lit  studio 
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where  we  studied.  The  miscreant  was 
never  discovered  who,  with  an  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  added  with  chalk, 
from  time  to  time,  a  final  D  to  the  name  of 
our  master  and  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
legend  that  his  name  was  the  overcommon 
one  of  Durand;  which  in  French  vies  in 
popularity  with  the  name  of  Smith  with  us. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  massier — the  mace 
bearer,  i.  e.,  the  elected  monitor  of  the 
school — was  to  carefully  efface  this  added 
letter  each  week  before  the  visit  of  the 
master.  In  these  days  when  our  master 
has  achieved  nearly  all  the  honor  which 
France  bestows  on  a  successful  painter; 
when,  as  President  of  the  National  Society 
of  Fine  Arts,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  France  at 
Rome,  his  authority  is  no  longer  questioned; 
it  is  a  far  call  to  the  early  seventies,  w^hen 
the  Institute,  still  implacable,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  eminent  painters  then  in  vogue 
looked  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  innovator, 
whose  personal  product  might  with  reason 
be  considered  interesting  but  whose  teach- 
ings were  to  be  avoided.  From  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  youth  from  Boston,  Robert  C. 
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Hinckley,  now  a  successful  portrait  painter 
in  Washington,  the  atelier  Dunin  had  its 
birth.  Mr.  Hinckley,  arriving  in  Paris  with 
the  intention  of  studying  art,  had  l^cen 
greatly  impressed  by  Duran's  work,  and 
sought  his  instruction  as  a  private  pu})il. 
M.  Duran  declined  to  admit  a  pupil  into 
his  private  studio  but  offered,  if  Hinckley 
would  find  a  room  near  by  and  work  from 
life,  to  visit  him  and  correct  his  work  oc- 
casionally. This  he  did,  and  before  long  a 
second  applicant  for  the  privilege  of  study 
was  referred  to  Hinckley  by  the  master, 
soon  followed  by  others.  When  I  joined 
the  atelier  there  were  eight  or  ten  pupils, 
perhaps  half  being  French,  and  in  the  years 
following  the  number  rose  to  forty,  the  ma- 
jority then  being  English  or  American. 

The  atelier  was  organized  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  all  students  paying  a  certain 
amount  each  month  which  went  for  the  ex- 
penses of  rent,  heating,  and  the  hire  of  mod- 
els, our  master  giving  gratuitously,  in  the 


service  of  art  and  in  gratitude  for  similar 
gratuitous  instruction  received  in  his  youth, 
his  services  two  mornings  of  every  week. 
The  internal  government  of  the  studio  was 
vested  in  our  massier,  one  of  our  now  well- 
known  painters  in  New  York,  occupying 
that  monitory  position  and  ruling  us  with 
an  energy  on  a  par  with  our  ojjenly  ex- 
pressed disregard  for  all  rule.  The  models 
were  chosen  by  vote,  and  I  can  remember 
a  long  succession  of  these  faithful  servitors 
of  art  coming  week  after  week  for  our 
suffrages,  and  taking  their  positions  on  the 
platforms  for  our  judgment,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  repose  of  the  model  from  whom  we 
were  working.  They  were  of  all  types, 
ages,  and  of  color,  I  might  say,  for  the 
negro  and  Arab  were  of  the  number.  We 
had  the  model  of  long  experience  who  had 
posed  for  this  or  that  picture  or  statue  in 
the  Louvre;  where  works  of  art  are  never 
placed  until  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
their  author;  and  who  openly  criticised  our 


A  sketch  from  my  window,  Paris. 
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inexperience  in  posing  a  model,  or  deplored 
our  modern  distaste  for  the  conventional 
pose:  ''which  was  given  me,  Messieurs,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur  Ingres  in 
1856 1"  \\'e  had  the  ])ere  Gelon,  the  i)cre 
Lambert  (who,  dying,  left  all  his  little  fort- 
une for  the  benefit  of  young  painters 
entered  in  the  C()mj)etiti()n  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  in  order  that  they  might  employ 
models  as  much 
as  necessary),  the 
brawny  Schlumber- 
ger,  and  the  Hercu- 
lean Thullier;  and 
others,  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  all 
students  at  that  time 
in  Paris.  Many 
were  the  tales  these 
veterans  told  of  the 
great  men  they  had 
served,  and  eager 
listeners  were  we; 
who  strove  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 
Among  the  women 
models  there  were 
fewer  veterans,  or 
probably  our  favor- 
ing votes  preferred 
feminine  beauty  less 
mature,  though  I 
remember  the  pre- 
tence of  one  damsel 
in  her  teens  that  she 
had  posed  for  the 
Sapho  of  Pradier; 
who  had  then  been 
dead  more  years 
than  she  had  lived. 
But  to  them  all, 
hard    working 

through  a  few  years  at  most,  the  precari- 
ously paid  servants  of  a  precarious  trade, 
a  figure  painter  w^ould  be  ill  inspired  if  he 
did  not  feel  a  sincere  good  fellow^ship  and 
hearty  gratitude.  I  have  known  them  un- 
complainingly to  pose,  without  hire,  every 
available  moment  that  could  be  snatched 
from  their  paid  labor,  for  some  poor  fellow 
ambitious  to  finish  a  picture  for  the  Salon, 
or  to  give  credit  far  beyond  their  means  to 
those  bent  to  the  same  task  and  unable  to 
pay  for  the  moment.  Being  but  mortal,  and 
having  more  than  ordinary  temptation, 
they  have  their  faults;  but  the  studio  walls 


The  "  Massier. 


see  many  little  kindnesses  from  artist  to 
model  and  model  to  artist,  and  the  relation 
between  them,  though  one  of  circumstance 
and  chance  and  moreover  absolutely  mis- 
understood outside  the  limits  of  their  crafts, 
has  many  unwritten  histories  which  do 
credit  to  both. 

Some  of  the  older  models,  as  I  have  said, 
were  filled  with  the  traditions  of  their  glori- 
ous past,  and  I  call 
to  mind  one  of  our 
comrades,  who,  hav- 
ing made  a  study  for 
an  ambitious  com- 
position represent- 
ing Alexander  or- 
daining the  burning 
of  his  palace  at  the 
termination  of  a 
feast,  called  upon 
pere  Gelon  as  the 
model  for  his  prin- 
cipal figure.  But, 
after  a  long  and 
careful  inspection  of 
the  composition 
sketch,  Gelon  nobly 
refused  to  take  the 
pose  therein  indi- 
cated: "Not  thus," 
quoth  the  pere  Ge- 
lon, "  does  a  king  or- 
dain the  burning  of 
his  palace,  but  in 
this  manner  " :  giv- 
ing a  pose  inspired 
by  the  "  Oath  of  the 
Horatii,"  by  David. 
And  in  no  other  way 
w^ould  he  pose,  and 
the  submissive  artist 
was  forced  to  accept 
the  hackneyed  attitude;  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  his  picture. 

Another  figure  which  rises  from  the  mem- 
ory of  the  old  atelier  is  Paul,  known  as  Van 
Eyck  from  his  fancied  physical  resem- 
blance to  the  early  painter  of  that  name. 
Paul  was  the  colorman  who  every  Monday 
morning  appeared  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
atelier  with  a  supply  of  colors,  brushes,  and 
canvas  of  the  required  sizes  for  our  aca- 
demic studies.  A  Norman  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable good  nature,  Paul,  in  the  highest 
favor  of  us  all,  was  then  in  the  employ  of 
another,  but  many  of  us  have  lived  to  see 


Enfield  at  the  tiller. 


and  rejoice  in  his  establishment  as  a  dealer 
on  his  own  account;  and  even  to  see  him, 
still  comparatively  young,  retire  with  a 
little  fortune,  and  divide  his  prosper- 
ous color  business  between  his  son  and 
daughter;  who,  married  in  their  turn, 
now  make  the  business  in  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs  suffice  for  their  re- 
spective menages.  To  Paul  Foinet  and  to 
Madame  Foinet,  his  wife,  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  customers,  since  my  time,  have  be- 
come friends.  Working  at  their  trade 
Madame  Foinet  was  ensconsed  behind  the 
counter,  with  a  mirror  conveniently  placed 
so  she  could  w^atch  the  movements  of  the 
workmen  laboriously  grinding  colors  by 
hand  in  the  inner  room — "for  you  see," 
she  explained,  "in  order  to  make  the  work 
easier  ces  gens  sans  conscience  bring  little 
phials  of  oil  in  their  pockets  to  add  to  the 
just  amount  which  we  give  them."  And 
here  she  kept  the  books  and  attended  to 
customers  through  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
Paul  would  shoulder  his  heavy  box  of 
colors  and  trudge  to  the  different  studios  of 
his  clients,  where,  with  a  cheery  word  not 
disdaining  a  bit  of  gossip,  he  was  always 
welcome.  Extending  a  credit  virtually  un- 
limited this  worthy  couple  have  amassed  a 
little  fortune  with  few  bad  debts,  though  in 
many  cases  they  have  had  to  wait  long  for 


the  settlement  of  an  account.  "Where  we 
have  lost,"  they  say,  "  it  is  generally  because 
death  has  come  before  success."  I  have 
known  Madame  Foinet  to  hire  a  studio, 
supply  materials,  and  pay  for  models  for  a 
young  artist  of  talent  and,  since  the  influx 
in  these  later  years  of  young- women  art 
students,  many  of  our  young-girl  compatri- 
ots have  reason  for  gratitude  to  this  kind 
woman;  who  has  seen  to  getting  fitting 
lodgings,  and  has  counselled  them  wisely 
in  their  ignorance  of  custom;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  selling  them  honest  colors  on  long 
credits.  They  number,  not  as  clients  merely 
but  as  friends,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
French  artists,  and  the  writer  feels  justified 
in  this  digression  to  describe  two  of  a  class 
of  old-world  tradespeople;  for  whose  char- 
acter and  position  we  have  no  counterpart 
here.  It  would  indeed  be  base  ingratitude 
to  do  less,  for,  on  my  many  visits  to  Paris 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  alight  at  54  Rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  to  shake  the  hands 
extended  in  welcome,  and  often,  in  the  little 
back  shop,  share  a  good  dinner  and  a  so 
excellent  bottle  of  wine  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  my  friend  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  Normandy,  where  they  drink  cider.  The 
old  trade-mark  Foinet^  dit  Van  Eyck  has 
disappeared  from  the  backs  of  the  can- 
vases, and  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  young- 
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er  generation;  to  vvhicli  I  wish  equal  suc- 
cess, and  to  the  continuance  of  whose  trade 
in  their  respective  shops,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  all  the  publicity  j)()ssible. 

Our  revolutionary  atelier  w^as  in  point  of 
fact  one  of  the  quietest  places  of  study  in 
Paris.  The  horse  j^lay 
of  initiation,  danger- 
ous to  life  and  limb, 
and  occasionally  to  the 
self-respect  of  the  new 
pupil,  which  was  the 
tradition  of  an  earlier 
day,  was  in  little  favor 
in  any  of  the  studios; 
but,  in  ours,  with  the 
preponderance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  element 
which  had  no  such  tra- 
dition, there  were  no 
ceremonies  of  any 
kind  save  that  it  was 
considered  proper  for 
the  new  comer  to 
"treat  the  crowd." 
This  was  a  modest 
ceremony  often  carried 
out  at  the  mid-day  ad- 
journment to  a  neigh- 
boring restaurant,  so 
that  we  exemplary 
youths  might  not  lose 
time  at  our  morning's 
work.  Naturally, 
where  twentv-five  or 
thirty  were  gathered 
together,  there  was  oc- 
casionally found  one 
who  decided  that  it 
was  not  his  year  for 
work ;  and  who  re- 
quired instant,  vigor- 
ous but  kindly  remon- 
strance, if  he  interfered 
with  the  industrious. 
One  of  our  number 
who  was  gifted  with  a 
remarkable  musical 
sense,  and  who  was,  moreover,  rather  mon- 
dain  in  his  tastes,  would  bring  back  from 
his  excursions  to  the  theatres  across  the 
Seine  where  we  seldom  ventured,  memories 
of  the  Offenbach  operettas  then  much  in 
vogue,  which  he  would  mimic  for  our  bene- 
fit in  a  surprising  manner.  He  apparently 
remembered  the  whole  orchestral  score  and 
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the  major  part  of  the  liljretto,  and  often  a 
morning  would  go  by,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  our  work,  while  this  solo  y)erf()rmer 
would  give  us  the  whole  of  La  lielle  Helene 
or  La  Perichole.  Memories  of  other  schools 
leads  me  to  believe  that  our  perplexities 
were  greater,  by  the 
use  of  color  from  the 
outset  in  pursuance  of 
our  masters'  theories, 
than  if  we  had  worked 
with  charcoal  in  mono- 
tone. It  is  certain  that 
work  was  unrelenting, 
and,  until  the  later 
days  of  the  school,  no 
one  was  sufficiently 
proficient  in  his  task 
to  spare  time  for  play. 
The  humorous  pas- 
sages were  in  a  minor 
key,  as  when  a  late 
comer  opening  the 
door,  said  with  pro- 
found politeness,  in 
French:  "Gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honor  to 
salute  you!"  No  an- 
swer to  this  for  several 
minutes,  work  going 
on  methodically  mean- 
while, then  from  a  far 
corner  a  voice  piped: 
"The  honor  is  ours." 
Silence  once  more  for 
an  appreciable  time 
and  then,  gravely  re- 
suming the  situation, 
from  another  corner 
came,  "The  honor  is 
shared  by  all";  while 
the  work  went  on. 

But  if  little  riotous 
conduct  found  favor, 
one  of  my  old  com- 
rades must  still  re- 
member that  on  one 
occasion,  after  a  spas- 
modic attempt  at  modelling  in  clay  in  the 
atelier  Duran,  there  had  remained  a  large 
sponge  immerged  in  a  bucket  of  clay- 
stained  water.  One  morning,  as  one  of  the 
men  had  gone  into  the  anteroom  for  some 
purpose,  my  facetious  friend  took  this 
sponge  and,  seated  on  a  high  stool  before 
the  door,  announced  loudly  his  intention  of 


the  mumps. 
A.  M.  Stevenson. 
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Route  de  Chatillon — one  of  our  outings  from  Paris. 


''letting  'Becky'  have  it"  when  he  entered. 
The  door  opened,  and  he  flung  the  sponge. 
But  it  was  not  the  comrade,  it  was  our 
master,  brave  in  the  blue  velvet  coat  and 
yellow-silk  shirt  which  he  then  affected. 
The  aim  was  true,  and  for  a  horrid  mo- 
ment no  one  knew  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. Then  the  master  withdrew,  closing 
the  door  after  him,  and  another  time  of  sus- 
pense followed;  no  one  speaking,  and  the 
unwilling  culprit  seeking  his  easel  in  sheer 
despair.  Then  the  door  reopened,  the 
master,  his  disorder  repaired  by  the  aid  of 
our  friend  who  had  remained  in  the  ante- 
room, appeared,  and  by  a  few  sensil)le 
words  brought  the  guilty  to  a  stammering 
apology  and  an  assurance  that  the  unlucky 
sponge  was  intended  for  a  fellow- student. 


Our  master,  upon  occasion,  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  high-strung  pride,  won  our 
hearts  that  day  by  proceeding  quietly  with 
the  lesson  and  left  us  with  an  added  meas- 
ure of  respect  for  him. 

R.  A.  M.  s. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  atelier  Duran, 
in  1874,  there  came,  after  a  sojourn  at  Ant- 
werp, where  the  art  schools  had  not  met  his 
approval,  a  new  addition  to  our  ranks. 
Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson,  whose 
many  names  were  soon  shortened  to  Bob, 
was  a  man  five  or  six  years  older  than  most 
of  us;  a  difference  of  age  which,  when  one 
is  barely  arrived  at  majority,  means  much. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  university  man,  hav- 
ing gone  through  Cambridge;  with  what 
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honor  I  know  not,  and  liis  luimor  was  such 
that  he  would  never  disclose.  Judging  from 
my  after  knowledge,  his  university  years 
must  have  ])een  given  to  the  acxjuirement  of 
much  odd  knowledge,  outside  of  the  regular 
course.  He  could  be  earnest  enough  and  a 
sedulous  scholar,  but  I  cannot  imagine  re- 
straint sufficient  to  keep  him  in  a  beaten 
track;  he  must  have  strayed  hither  and  yon 


manner  unsympathetic,  and  we  view  him 
with  prejudiced  eyes.  Something  like  this 
last  occurred  with  Hoi),  and  there  grew  up 
at  once  a  strange  situation  of  which  1  found 
myself  the  centre.  I  must  first  explain  that 
though  in  the  atelier  Duran  I  was  not  alto- 
gether of  it.  The  necessity  of  making  a 
living  had  taken  me  from  my  birthplace  to 
New  York  in  my  seventeenth  year.  There, 


Carolus-Duran  in  1874. 


as  he  did  in  our  Paris  days — indeed  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

The  intimacies  of  youth  are  often  the  off- 
shoot of  propinquity  and  circumstance.  In 
that  careless  time  one  can  dwell,  more  than 
half  contentedly,  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
school  or  pleasure  with  those  whose  natures 
may  be  most  at  variance  with  our  own,  and 
so  uncritical  and  lacking  in  judgment  is 
youth  that  we  are  often  drawn  by  super- 
ficial affinities  to  those  who,  in  more  mature 
years,  we  would  recognize  at  once  as  un- 
fitted for  intimate  commerce.  Equally  true 
is  it  that  in  youth  we  have  strange  un- 
founded antipathies,  our  future  friend 
wears  his  hat  askew  or  parts  his  hair  in  a 


favored  by  the  extremely  small  demands 
which  illustration  at  that  time  made  in  the 
way  of  artistic  attainment,  I  had  managed 
to  live  by  the  meagre  resources  of  my  art. 
Finding  few  of  my  age  to  consort  with,  I 
became  the  associate  of  men  and  women 
very  much  my  seniors.  I  was  probably  tol- 
erably precocious  and,  as  it  now  appears,  I 
must  certainly  have  been  absurdly  morbid; 
for  I  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  grav- 
ity of  life,  which  seemed  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  extremely  unsuccessful  use  which  most 
of  my  associates  had  made  of  it,  to  be  hard- 
ly worth  living.  In  a  word,  I  had  a  veneer 
of  vicarious  w^orldly  experience  which  I  had 
accepted  as  it  was  given  me,  when  a  chance 
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occured  for  me  to  go  abroad  to  study  my 
art.  This  was  to  open  new  horizons,  and 
introduce  me  to  an  existence  at  once  broad- 
er and  more  sympathetic,  New  York,  or  at 
least  my  personal  environment,  had  been 
intensely  provincial,  and  the  larger  freedom 
and  nobler  aims  of  Paris  soon  cleared  the 
mists  of  doubt;  which  were  }jrobably  in  part 
due  to  the  physical  development  of  my  age. 
Before  my  departure  I  had  at  least  one 
wise  inspiration,  for,  though  guiltless  of 
knowledge  of  French  or  of  France,  I  felt 
that  to  profit  by  my  sojourn  there  I  must 
know  the  language  and  the  people.  The 
sculptor,  Olin  L.  Warner,  whose  too  early 
death  by  accident  in  1896  was  a  most  seri- 
ous loss  to  our  art,  had  then  recently  re- 
turned from  study  in  France,  and  in  our 
talks  together  I  learned  from  him  the  mis- 
take which  so  many  of  our  compatriots 
make,  when  in  Paris,  of  seeking  only  the  so- 
ciety of  their  compatriots;  ignoring  the 
language  and  life  of  France  and  shrouding 
themselves  with  a  dense  mist  of  prejudice 
which  allows  no  ray  of  the  vast  intellectual 
light  of  the  country  to  penetrate.  To  avoid 
this  danger  I  adopted  a  spartan  course.  I 
took  with  me  from  Warner  letters  to  some 
of  his  French  comrades;  letters  which  I 
could  not  read  to  men  w^ho  with  one  ex- 
ception could  speak  no  English.  He  who 
could  speak  English  w^as  good  enough  on 
my  arrival  to  see  me  safely  lodged  in  a  fur- 
nished room  in  a  house  where  I  was  the  only 
American;  and  then,  with  my  other  letters, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  friend's 
comrades.  They  were  young  sculptors,  al- 
ready through  with  their  school  studies; 
and  the  kindness  with  w^hich  they  took  me 
in  hand,  convoyed  me  to  their  restaurants 
and  ordered  my  food,  bore  wdth  my  panto- 
mimic efforts  at  expression,  and  initiated 
me  into  the  life  of  a  Paris  student  with  in- 
finite patience  and  good  nature,  defies  ex- 
pression even  at  this  late  day;  though  my 
gratitude  has  grown  with  my  years.  The 
first  effect  of  this  was,  naturally  enough,  a 
militant  approval  of  France  and  things 
French.  When,  after  a^  brief  period  in 
Gerome's  atelier  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  whence  I  was  driven  by  a  short  illness, 
I  was  tempted  to  enter  the  atelier  Duran, 
rather  for  the  better  air  and  less  crowded 
condition  of  the  studio  than  by  convincing 
admiration  for  my  proposed  master's  work, 
I  found  myself,  or  imagined  myself,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  danger  which  I  wished  to 
avoid;  as  the  studio  was  essentiallv  Ameri- 
can.  Hence,  while  I  worked  there  I  rather 
avoided  the  society  of  my  comrades  out  of 
school  hours,  refusing  to  accompany  them 
to  the  restaurants  where  they  most  resorted, 
and  comporting  myself  generally  as  one 
who  would  avoid  their  company.  I  had, 
therefore,  but  little  illusion  as  to  my  popu- 
larity in  the  class,  and  the  few  Frenchmen 
who  were  our  fellow-students,  as  their  after 
careers  have  proved,  were  neither  intelli- 
gent nor  interesting.  The  Anglo-Saxon, 
however,  dominated  in  the  atelier  and,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  witli  the  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency  which  earns  him  where- 
ever  he  penetrates  open  hatred  and  grudg- 
ing admiration.  For  myself,  in  my  two 
years'  hard  struggle  in  New  York,  I  had 
at  least  learned  a  certain  charity  for  those 
who  differed  with  me,  and  had  shed  some 
of  the  youthful  intolerance  which  sees  no 
farther  than  the  shadow  of  its  own  church 
spire. 

He  who  seeks  to  conciliate  international 
misunderstandings,  firmly  set  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  tower  of  Babel  has  a  hard 
lot.  In  my  own  case,  among  my  French 
comrades,  I  was  accused  of  flaunting  the 
flag  of  my  country,  a  tort  et  a  travers,  on  all 
occasions,  and  in  the  atelier  I  was  believed 
to  have  sold  my  birthright  as  a  citizen  of 
our  proud  republic  for  a  mess  of  French 
pottage — the  savory  quality  of  which  by  a 
last  injustice,  and  a  memory  of  home  lard- 
ers my  opponents  were  prepared  to  deny. 
Therefore,  when,  in  the  absence  of  this  new 
comer  to  our  ranks,  for  Bob  was  rather  an 
idle  apprentice  and  his  place  was  often 
vacant,  I  took  up  his  defence  it  did  not  help 
his  case.  '''E's  a  stranger,  'eave  'arf  a 
brick  at  'im"  not  inaptly  describes  his  re- 
ception among  us.  He  brought  a  new  vari- 
ety of  difference  of  opinion,  and  forced  our 
close  corporation  to  new  and  novel  modes 
of  defence,  which  sorely  tried  the  dominant 
government  of  the  transj^lanted  oasis  set  in 
the  desert  of  Continental  custom.  His 
mental  alertness,  his  opinions  based  on  an 
already  wide  experience  backed  by  a  store 
of  acquired  knowledge  which  no  other  one 
of  us  possessed,  expressed  inimitably;  for 
his  genius  (no  other  word  suflices)  for  talk 
was  greater  than  I  have  known  in  any  man, 
dispensed  with  aid  when  he  was  present. 
Not  that  his  talk  was  controversial;  it  be- 
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gan  on  a  ])lanc  far  a])()ve  argument;  with 
careless  generosity  granting  all  that  you 
would  give  your  life  blood  to  maintain  and 
then  by  twist  and  turn,  with  an  apparent 
arid  honest  intent  not  to  dismiss  the  small- 
est subject  before  every  phase  of  it  was 
carefully  examined,  your  premises  would 
suddenly  give  way  and  the  principles  of 
years  would  lie  in  ruins  at  your  feet;  while 
guided  by  his  skilful  hand,  you  soared  the 
blue  empyrean  of  s])eculative  thought. 
From  our  accepted  point  of  view,  that  to 
our  human  ant-hill  each  insect  must  add 
his  grain  of  sand  as  an  excuse  for  existence, 
it  is  regrettable  that  no  one,  of  the  many 
who  have  listened  spellbound  to  this  rare 
genius,  can  adequately  record  enough  of 
his  conversation  to  prove  the  work — I  use 
the  word  advisedly — which  this  man  did  in 
the  world.  The  gift  of  his  cousin,  the  well- 
loved  R.  L.  S.,  w^as  both  greater  and  less. 
His  talk,  shorn  of  much  of  its  exuberance, 
compressed  to  solidity,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess becoming  tangible,  lives  for  us  on 
the  printed  page.  He  had  the  more  com- 
mon endowment  of  the  artist,  a  joy  in 
his  craft,  the  necessity  of  basing  on  a  lump 
of  clay  the  chiselled  work  of  art.  In  this  he 
was  of  the  company  of  writers,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  the  perfect  fruit  of  civiliza- 
tion, if  you  will,  but  of  this  earth  earthy, 
capable  of  classification  and  ordered  com- 
parison, and,  in  a  world  where  beauty  is 
use,  greater  by  far  than  the  gift  of  the  less 
definable  cousin.  Bob  w^as  akin  to  music; 
the  art  w^hich  reproducing  nothing,  based 
on  naught  that  is  tangible,  is  yet  capable 
of  awakening  chords  untouched  by  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  literature.  In  an  imag- 
inary republic  of  Art  and  Letters  he  would 
have  found  a  place  where  his  gift  of  stimu- 
lating sympathetic  intelligences  would  have 
given  him  a  position  among  the  most  useful 
of  its  citizens.  For  what  might  have  seemed 
his  cheerful  pessimism  to  a  superficial  view 
had,  in  reality,  nothing  of  the  doctrine  oicui- 
hono  which  is  the  base  of  pessimism.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  never  know^n  a  spirit  more 
appreciative  and  helpfully  judicious  than 
his,  and  numbers  of  men,  borne  down  far 
more  than  he  in  the  despair  of  doing  aught 
that  will  command  success,  yet  painfully 
toiling  to  add  their  mite  to  the  w^orld's  ac- 
cretion, know  deep  in  their  hearts  how 
much  they  owe  to  his  wise  counsel  and  dis- 
criminating encouragement  in  giving  them 


hope  for  renewed  effort.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  their  inseparable  intimacy,  the 
elder  of  the  cousins  was  of  incalculable  help 
to  the  younger;  as  R.  L.  S.  loyally  pro- 
claimed on  all  occasions. 

Little  of  all  this  was,  of  course,  evident 
when  this  tempest  burst  in  the  teapot  of 
our  school  room.  Only  the  small  change 
of  Bob's  w'ealth  of  conversational  power 
rattled  among  us,  but  the  effect  upon  a 
troop  of  healthy  young  human  animals, 
who  had  never  begun  to  think,  but  who,  in 
the  intervals  of  strenuous  endeavor  to  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  of  a  difficult  trade, 
had  settled  most  of  the  important  questions 
of  art  and  morals  to  their  self-complacent 
satisfaction,  can  be  imagined.  As  I  had 
been  the  chief  dissenter  up  to  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  I  should  at  once  have  looked 
upon  him  as  an  ally,  but  that  my  own  in- 
tellectual independence,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the 
''homely  wit"  with  which  we,  all  "home- 
keeping  youths,"  were  tainted.  But,  after 
a  few  preliminary  skirmishes,  a  tacit  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  the  new  comer  was 
not  to  be  aroused;  and  in  his  presence 
dangerous  subjects  wxre  avoided.  No 
sooner  did  he  absent  himself,  however, 
than  the  silenced  tongues  found  voice.  His 
work  was  voted  to  be  merely  tentative,  and 
was  passed  over  lightly;  for  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  art  in  w^hose  difficulties  we  all 
floundered  was  a  notable  and  noble  feature 
of  our  little  band.  No  such  suspension  of 
verdict  applied  to  his  character  and  prin- 
ciples, however,  and  wdth  a  natural  indig- 
nation at  attacks  on  one  who  was  not  there 
to  defend  himself  I  took  up  his  quarrel.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  either  the  serious- 
ness of  the  attack  nor  the  bravery  of  the  de- 
fence ;  it  was  all,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  the 
tempest  and  teapot  order,  but  from  weeks 
of  more  or  less  good-natured  attack  and 
parry  I  emerged  as  the  constituted  cham- 
pion and  intimate  friend  of  one  who,  out  of 
school,  I  seldom  saw  and  never  sought. 
Nor,  as  I  found  afterward,  was  Bob  con- 
scious of  the  situation  thus  created,  for 
during  this  time  he  had  no  more  interest  in 
me  than  I  in  him.  Indeed,  there  w^as  more 
than  that  on  my  side,  either  because  I  w^as 
disaffected  by  the  criticisms  of  my  oppo- 
nents, or  from  the  enigmatic  quality  w^hich 
the  man  himself  presented.  In  either  case 
the  winter  wore  on,  and  more  than  once  I 
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remember  to  have  crossed  a  street  to  avoid 
meeting  my  comrade  of  the  morning  and 
my  future  friend,  and  the  summer  of  1874 
came.  The  previous  year,  a  few  months 
after  my  arrival  in  France,  I  had  gone  to  a 
Httle  village  near  the  border  of  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  intending  to  spend  the 
summer  vacation.  I  had  heard  of  Barbizon 
as  the  resort  of  many  American  students 
and,  in  my  early  resolve  to  see  all  that  I 
could  of  the  people  of  France  and  to  avoid 
my  compatriots,  I  had  determined  to  hnd  a 
place  for  myself.  By-  a  roundabout  route  I 
had  chanced  upon  the  little  hamlet  of  Re- 
closes,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Barbizon, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  forest.  Here  I  had 
stopped  in  a  miserable  apology'  for  an  inn 
with  no  other  company  than  that  of  peas- 
ants, whose  one  relaxation  from  toil  was 
poaching  in  the  neighboring  forest.  For 
about  a  week  a  desperately  homesick  boy 
struggled  with  these  conditions  until  his 
resolution  gave  out.  On  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, consulting  Denincourt's  map,  I  made 
my  way  through  the  forest,  and  by  noon  was 
seated  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Hotel 
Siron,  in  Barbizon,  shamelessly  glad  to  be 
able  to  express  myself  freely  in  my  native 
tongue,  and  from  that  time  forth  for  many 
years  Barbizon  was  to  be  the  spot  where  I 
felt  myself  the  most  at  home.  I  only 
waited  for  the  closing  of  the  Duran  school 
for  the  midsummer  season  to  return  to 
Barbizon  the  following  year,  and  here,  short- 
ly after.  Bob  Stevenson  came  one  evening  by 
Lejosnes  yellow  coach,  which  was  then  our 
only  link  with  the  railway  at  Melun.  This 
was  the  first  year  that  saw  the  influx  of 
Hungarian,  German,  and  Swedish  painters 
at  Barbizon,  and  the  table  d'hote  was  poly- 
glot and  noisy.  Siron's  hotel  w^as  built 
around  a  court,  a  rambling  structure  giv- 
ing evidence  of  gradual  growth  and  added 
construction  as  necessity  had  arisen.  The 
dining-room  looked  on  the  village  street 
and  was  panelled  with  wood;  on  which  all 
my  and  the  preceding  generation  had 
painted  rather  indifferent  sketches.  Long 
tables  ran  around  three  sides  of  this  room, 
a  piano  which  was  inured  to  hard  usage 
was  in  one  corner,  and  a  fireplace  in  the 
other.  For  the  modest  sum  of  five  francs  a 
day,  augmented  occasionally  by  ''estras," 
as  the  mysterious  spelling  of  our  host  had 
it,  we  were  furnished  with  very  good  food 
and  lodging.    As  the  hotel  proper  had  lim- 


ited accommodation  the  lodgers  overflowed 
to  various  peasant  houses  as  well  as  to  an 
annex  which  contained  studios  as  well  as 
])edrooms  that  Siron  had  caused  to  be 
built  across  the  street.  ]\Iunkacsy,  was 
there  in  the  flush  of  his  first  success  in  the 
Salon,  as  was  Licl)ermann,  a  German  Jew, 
with  blue-black  beard  and  a  marvellous 
facility  for  painting  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent styles;  in  one  of  which  he  has  since  ac- 
quired great  reputation.  Gaston  Ouinard, 
then  a  young  man  of  fortune  enjoying  him- 
self in  the  society  of  artists  until,  through 
sheer  force  of  example,  he  began  to  paint, 
who  has  since  become  a  noted  animal 
painter;  Olivier  de  Penne,  a  relic  of  the 
days  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Empire  at 
Fontainebleau,  witty  and  cynical,  openly 
regretting  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  appar- 
ently never  at  work,  yet  producing  con- 
stantly pictures  of  surprising  numbers  and 
merit;  Hill,  a  Swede,  whose  motto,  '^  ilfaut 
faitx  de  la  heindure  nouvellej'^  as  he  pro- 
nounced it,  became  a  by-word  with  us,  and 
whose  talent  was  such  that,  but  for  his 
early  death,  he  would  have  undoubtedly 
have  done  painting  that  was  both  novel  and 
convincing;  all  these  and  many  more  were 
gathered  around  the  tables  at  Siron's  that 
summer.  Ridgway  Knight  and  Henry 
Bacon,  then,  and  still,  domiciled  in  France, 
were  there;  Peppercorn  and  Johnson,  since 
well  known  in  England,  Wyatt  Eaton, 
Stevenson,  myself  and  a  few  others,  made 
up  the  English-speaking  contingent.  The 
early  morning  saw  us  all  astir,  and  a  gen- 
erous bowl  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread 
under  the  arbor  at  the  back  of  the  hotel 
having  been  disposed  of,  we  separated  to 
our  work.  Those  who  went  afar  into  the 
forest  took  a  lunch  with  them,  the  others, 
working  on  the  plain  or  in  the  peasants' 
houses  in  the  village,  met  again  at  noon. 
But  it  was  about  sunset  that  one  by  one  we 
entered  the  courtyard,  shifted  our  loads  of 
painting  materials  from  our  shoulders  to 
the  ground,  and  placed  our  freshly  painted 
studies  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  Then 
would  come  an  hour  of  mutual  criticism  of 
our  work,  as,  seated  at  little  round  tables 
conveniently  placed,  we  absorbed  various 
"estras"  in  the  guise  of  vermouth,  or 
strolled  from  one  canvas  to  the  other. 
Many  a  helpful  word  came  at  these  times, 
criticisms  and  suggestions  as  various  as  the 
nationalities  represented;  and  the  cheerful 
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witticism  was  by  no  means  dcl)arred.  In- 
deed, one  such  word  1  remember  as  a])- 
l)lied  to  a  semi-decorative  attempt  of  my 
own;  where  my  love  for  the  ])rimitive  mas- 
ters in  the  Louvre  had  ill  inspired  me.  One 
of  our  number  was  a  young  Indianian, 
John  Love  by  name.  Love  is  of  those 
whose  early  death  makes  these  recollec- 
tions read  like  a  mortuary  record;  but  I  can 
see  him  now,  lank  of  limb  and  fair  of  feat- 
ure, with  kindly  eyes,  as  he  surveyed  my 
performance  and  then,  with  a  native  drawl 
said:  ^'If  I  were  you  I'd  change  my  style, 
or  learn  how  to  draw."  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  my  sense  of  humor  was  sufficient  to 
j)ermit  me  to  translate  into  our  common 
tongue  of  communication  this  discomfit- 
ing appreciation,  and  to  join  in  the  laugh 
it  excited  by  its  aptness. 

Some  of  the  men,  however,  had  been  to 
see  me,  Munckacsy  especially,  who  with 
native  impetuousness  had  complimented 
me  far  beyond  my  deserts;  and  some  echo 
of  this  had  reached  Bob  Stevenson.  He,  that 
summer,  had  done  work  much  superior  to 
the  few  studies  painted  in  the  atelier  Diiran, 
work  which  I  remember  was  hailed  by  the 
Swedish  exponent  of  *7a  beindure  nou- 
velle,''  Hill,  as  of  great  promise.  Hill's  own 
work  was  good  enough  to  make  his  ap- 
proval valuable,  and  one  of  Bob's  studies, 
especially  comes  back  to  me  as  having 
something  of  the  novelty  of  composition 
and  brilliancy  of  color,  which  only  became 
the  property  of  the  modern  painter,  at  the 
first  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  im- 
pressionists two  years  later.  In  writing  of 
Bob  I  am  speaking  of  an  unsuccessful 
painter,  one  who  after  years  of  discourage- 
ment, even  from  those  w^ho  would  have  bet- 
ter liked  to  praise,  virtually  relinquished 
the  brush  and  all  unwillingly  took  up  the 
pen.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  followed 
his  work,  for  during  the  period  of  his  strug- 
gle we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  consequently  I  only  knew  of  his  ulti- 
mate trial  and  his  failure  by  report.  Assid- 
uity in  these  early  days  w^as  absent  from  his 
effort,  the  spectacle  of  the  world  then,  as 
later,  holding  first  possession  of  his  nature ; 
and  intermittence  of  effort  is  as  great  an 
enemy  as  the  painter,  young  or  old,  can 
encounter.  But  this  alone  is  not  enough  to 
explain  my  friend's  failure  as  a  painter;  for 
many  as  idle  as  he  have,  through  encour- 
agement, acquired  industry.   It  must  be  re- 


membered that  painting  at  that  time,  at 
least  in  France,  was  singularly  oblivious  of 
the  charm  of  color.  Efficiency  in  drawing, 
often  lacking  in  style  but  aiming  at  ve- 
racity, and  a  close  attention  to  values, 
as  the  qualities  of  light  and  dark  resident  in 
each  and  every  tone  (not  light  and  shade, 
chiaro-osciiro,  which  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing)  are  technically  known,  consti- 
tuted the  chief  equipment  of  the  painter. 
Of  color,  per  se,  either  in  its  realistic  aspect 
in  rendering  nature  or  in  its  decorative 
quality,  little  was  said,  even  by  Duran,  in 
his  instruction;  and  in  the  production  of  the 
time  the  same  lack  is  evident.  Stevenson's 
gift  as  a  painter,  in  so  far  as  he  was  gifted, 
was  in  the  direction  of  color;  and  I  remem- 
ber certain  studies  where  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  developed  the  latent  color  of  the 
objects  represented  to  a  quite  remarkable 
degree.  Work  much  later  of  his,  which  I 
have  seen,  had  these  same  qualities  over- 
emphasized until  they  became  the  defect  of 
his  merit,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  under 
conditions  more  sympathetic  than  he  found 
after  his  return  to  England  something 
would  have  resulted  from  this  quality; 
which  at  the  period  I  speak  of  few  of  his 
comrades  shared  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree* Sincerely  admiring  much  that  he 
did  as  a  painter,  though  our  chance  meet- 
ings at  Siron's  table  d'hote  had  not  as  yet 
vanquished  the  vague  prejudice  I  felt  for 
the  man,  I  was  flattered  when  one  day  he 
asked  permission  to  come  to  my  room  and 
see  my  summer's  work.  This  was  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  most  of  our  gay  com- 
pany had  dispersed  and  we  w-ere  left,  half 
a  dozen  or  so,  belated  in  the  effort  to  finish 
work  before  we  in  turn  took  flight. 

Little  incidents  take  disproportionate 
size  in  retrospect.  The  courtesies  prevail- 
ing in  our  motley  assemblage  were  of  the 
slightest,  the  many  var}'ing  forms  of  good 
manners,  proper  to  our  various  countries, 
had  been  simplified  to  a  species  of  Volapiik 
which  sufficed;  and,  as  usual,  by  far  the 
least  courteous  of  the  number  w^re  the 
English  and  Americans. 

I  was,  therefore,  quite  unprepared  for 
the  extremely  courteous,  though  not  in  the 
least  formal,  manner  in  which  Stevenson 
asked  this  slight  privilege  of  inspecting 
my  w^ork.  I  saw^  afterward  many  examples 
of  this  curious  courtesy,  quite  unlike  that 
habitual  among  men  of  decent  breeding, 
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which  was  pecuHar  to  my  friend.  I  have 
seen  it  in  various  companies,  high  and  low, 
and  I  reahze  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey 
any  impression  of  it.  Not  deferential  nor 
insinuating,  a  certain  grave  yet  gallant  tone 
characterized  it,  whicli  lifted  its  object  to  a 
plane  quite  superior  to  that  of  tlie  ordinary 
small  amenities  of  intercourse.  Surprised 
at  this  new  glimpse  of  my  many-sided  com- 
panion, pleased  beyond  measure  to  be  the 
object  of  this  distinguished  apjiroach,  I  pro- 
posed an  instant  adjournment — we  were 
taking  our  coffee  after  dejeuner — to  see  the 
works  in  question. 

Knowing  from  the  work  that  I  had  seen 
that  my  visitor's  aims  were  other  than  my 
own,  it  was  with  a  half-hearted  interest 
that  I  displayed  the  work  of  my  summer. 
But  in  the  character  of  his  not  overenthusi- 
astic  appreciation  I  soon  learned  that  which 
so  many  years  later,  and  in  too  scant  meas- 
ure, the  English-reading  public  discovered 
in  the  author  of  the  monograph  on  Velas- 
quez. I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  critic, 
subtle  and  unprejudiced,  clear  in  his  under- 
standing, even  more  clear  in  the  exposition 
of  his  conclusions. 

Again  I  find  myself  in  danger  of  convey- 
ing to  my  reader  an  impression  of  exagger- 
ating a  small  event,  an  exchange  of  views 
between  two  students  in  the  presence  of  un- 
important work.  The  la])se  of  years  has, 
however,  but  little  dimmed  the  sense  of  the 
unusual  that  this  trivial  event  left  on  my 
mind,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  I  knew  scores  of  art  students  and 
had  figured  as  an  actor  or  spectator  in  many 
such  casual  critical  meetings.  Moreover, 
since  that  time  instructing  in  my  turn,  I 
have  known  many  students  of  art  and  have 
made  conscientious  endeavor  to  penetrate 
their  modes  of  thought  to  find  among  the 
number  none  who  could  be  compared  to 
Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson. 

The  words  of  my  friend's  critical  appre- 
ciation have  flown  upon  the  wings  which 
have  carried  so  many  of  his  wise  and  fanci- 
ful words  beyond  the  ken  of  man.  The  im- 
port of  it  all  was  the  recognition  that,  while 
I  was  undoubtedly  "out  of  the  game,"  I 
might  still  take  heart  in  the  example  of 
many  men  whose  names  I  knew,  whose 
works  I  had  studied  and  admired;  but  who 
were  in  the  estimation  of  most  of  my  com- 
rades either  so  long  dead  or,  if  still  living, 
so  forgotten  that  they  counted  for  little. 


It  seems  strange  that  at  that  time  the  names 
of  men  considered  important  to-day  were, 
if  not  unknown,  at  least  seldom  cited  as  ex- 
amples, in  the  little  world  of  art  students. 
With  Stevenson  alone  I  found  a  more 
tempered  than  my  own  but  adequate  ap- 
preciation for  the  i)rimitive  masters,  J^otti- 
cclli  and  Filii)pinoLippi  were  known  to  him 
and  considered  to  be  more  than  ''historic- 
ally" im])()rtant,  Chardin,  for  his  unique 
gift  as  a  i)ainter's  painter,  and  Prud'hon, 
for  his  nobility  of  form,  grace  of  line,  and 
subtlety  of  light  and  shade,  were  living  in- 
fluences, rather  than  half-forgotten  paint- 
ers of  a  preceding  time;  while  Poussin  he 
taught  me  to  appreciate,  and  Millet  I  was 
to  make  him  know  later  on.  I  found  that, 
like  myself,  he  had  discovered  thcf  Renais- 
sance gallery  of  sculpture,  then  half  hidden 
in  its  wing  of  the  Louvre,  lacking  communi- 
cation with  the  more  visited  galleries,  and 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  since 
well-known  "Unknown  Woman"  and  with 
the  epitome  of  grace  in  the  works  of  Jean 
Goujon.  The  then  derided  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  had  interested  him,  Baudry,  who 
not  long  before  I  had  been  told  was  merely 
a  "good  official  talent,"  we  voted  a  "great 
swell"  and,  last  of  all,  he  quite  gained  my 
heart  by  sharing  my  admiration  for  the 
great  works  of  Primaticcio  and  Rosso,  ro- 
coco though  they  are,  in  the  neighboring 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau;  works  to  which 
I  had  been  directed  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Millet.  I  was  to  learn  later  his  catholic  ap- 
preciation of  Titian,  Veronese,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  giants  all,  but 
not  lacking  admiration  from  all  our  com- 
rades, in  which  we  agreed. 

"  But  why,  with  your  ideas,  are  you  study- 
ing with  Duran,  the  realist  of  realists,  when 
there  are  other  men  in  Paris  much  nearer 
your  game?"  he  asked  in  conclusion. 

"Baudry  will  not  take  pupils  and  Duran 
may  help  me  put  flesh  and  blood  into  my 
nymphs,"  was  my  reason;  which  he  flat- 
teringly thought  intelligent,  and  since,  with 
a  realizing  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  my  mas- 
ter, irrespective  of  the  success  of  my  en- 
deavor, I  have  myself  thought  my  decision 
to  be  fortunate. 

The  outcome  of  this  talk,  and  those  of 
the  few  remaining  days  of  our  stay  at  Bar- 
bizon  that  season,  was  that  we  departed  for 
Paris  sworn  friends  of  closest  intimacy;  with 
the  resolution  that,  if  a  studio  at  8i  was 
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])r()cural)lc,  my  new  friend  should  become 
my  near  neighbor.  And  thus  it  was  that 
liob  lived  over  the  loge  of  the  concierge 
across  the  court  from  me. 

VEUVE  PONCELET'S  AND  LAVENUE's 

It  was  mid  November  before  we  were 
finallv  settled  in  Paris  for  our  winter  work 
and  the  alternation  of  the  morning  study  in 
the  adjacent  school,  the  afternoon  work  in 
our  studio,  visits  to  the  galleries  or  long 
rambles  in  all  quarters  of  the  beloved  city 
with  small  attendant  adventures,  modest 
dinners  in  various  restaurants,  long  pro- 
longed in  flow  of  talk,  followed  day  by  day. 
Bob,  as  I  soon  learned,  was  living  upon  the 
principal  of  his  small  fortune,  finding  the 
interest  inadequate  for  his  support,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problem  which  at  the 
time  seemed  to  both  of  us  judicious  and 
satisfactory.  He  was  thus  supplied  wath 
money,  small  in  amount,  but  sufficient  for 
the  modest  needs  of  a  student;  with  a  regu- 
larity which  toward  the  end  of  every 
month  excited  my  admiration  and  envy. 
A  number  of  years  later,  after  my  return 
home,  I  remember  his  writing  me  that  he 
was  enabled  to  live  ''by  a  succession  of 
small  miracles";  and  this  phrase  best  de- 
scribes my  own  situation  during  most  of 
my  Paris  life.  Consequently  there  was  a 
disparity  in  our  state  of  fortune  which 
often,  to  our  mutual  regret,  denied  me  the 
privilege  of  seeking  the  restaurants  which 
my  friend  frequented.  Lavenue's,  still  ex- 
isting and  less  changed  than  many  other 
resorts  of  my  youth  in  Paris,  was  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  these.  With  Lavenue's  I  had 
made  acquaintance  the  previous  year  by 
virtue  of  a  doctor's  prescription. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  had 
delivered,  as  I  have  already  told,  certain 
letters  of  presentation  in  the  then  to  me  un- 
known language  of  the  country.  One  of 
them  was  addressed  to  Adrien  Gaudez,  who 
I  found  working  in  the  employ  of  another 
sculptor  in  a  spacious  studio  in  the  rue  de 
I'Abbaye,  the  former  situation  of  one  of  the 
most  densely  filled  prisons  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Gaudez,  then  nearing  thirty,  was  of 
the  robust  race  of  Burgundy,  of  middle 
stature  compactly  knit,  his  head  with  curl- 
ing hair  and  beard  like  that  of  Bacchus,  and 
an  eye  at  once  so  clear,  keen,  and  winning 
that  I  have  known  few  men  of  more  pre- 
possessing appearance.   The  letter  explain- 


ing the  identity  and  purpose  of  the  mute 
youth  he  understood  at  once,  and  with 
kindly  humor  he  at  last  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing me  understand,  by  pointing  to  the  hour 
of  six  on  the  dial  of  a  watch,  that  I  was  to 
return  to  the  studio  at  that  hour,  the  time 
of  my  visit  being  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon. At  the  appointed  hour  I  again  pre- 
sented myself,  and  under  his  guidance  and 
being  joined  en  route  by  one  ^r  two  others  we 
proceeded  the  length  of  the  rue  de  Rennes 
as  far  as  the  Boulevard  du  Mont  Parnasse, 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  we  found  the  line 
of  cheap  retaurants,  which  still  exist  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  cockers  connected  with 
the  railway  station.  About  midway  of  the 
block  we  entered  one  of  these.  Before  the 
door  was  the  usual  zinc  counter  of  the 
marchand  du  vin,  in  a  room  where  at  me- 
tallic tables  sat  a  number  of  the  uniformed 
knights  of  the  whip,  and  working  men  in 
blouses.  To  the  right  and  back  of  the  coun- 
ter ran  a  dark  passageway  in  which  we 
entered  and,  passing  through  the  kitchen  at 
its  end,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  paved 
court.  From  this  we  entered  a  detached 
building  of  one  story  containing  two  rooms. 
The  first  of  these  rooms,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  was  reserved  for  a  band  of  medical 
students,  with  whom,  though  for  a  long 
period  we  passed  through  their  dining- 
room  twice  a  day  wdth  a  polite  ^'bon  joiirj'^ 
we  never  made  acquaintance.  Beyond,  and 
looking  out  on  the  gardens  of  adjoining 
houses,  was  a  similar  room  reserved  for 
those  known  in  our  little  circle  as  the 
'^bande  a  Gaudez.^'  We  had  a  merry  din- 
ner, due,  though  I  hardly  comprehended  it 
at  the  time,  to  the  initiation  of  the  new  mem- 
ber from  over  the  seas;  and,  with  the  ten  or 
dozen  men  crowded  into  that  little  room, 
I  was  to  live  on  terms  of  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent intimacy  for  the  space  of  five  years. 
When  I  think  of  the  constant  kindness  with 
one  so  tongue-tied  as  to  constantly  demand 
their  attention  for  the  most  trivial  affairs  of 
life,  gratitude  fails  of  expression.  They 
were  all  young  sculptors  and  painters,  some 
lingering  in  the  schools  hoping  to  obtain 
the  Prix  de  Rome,  one  of  them,  Rixens,  suc- 
ceeding a  few  years  later;  another,  with  a 
downy  blonde  beard  and  a  face  denoting 
pugnacious  determination  to  succeed,  Bas- 
tien  I  heard  him  called,  and  as  Bastien-Le- 
page,  failing  rather  gloriously  to  win  the 
coveted  prize,  becoming  famous  later;  others 
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out  of  school,  some  of  them  to-day  well- 
known  sculptors  and  painters  in  France, 
and  others,  to  us  then  appearing  equally 
talented,  quite  unknown  or  lying  in  for- 
gotten graves.  As  we  cannot  remember  how 
as  children  we  make  our  first  essays  in  ex- 
pression by  language,  so,  to-day,  I  fail  to 
comprehend  when  my  bonds  were  loosed 
and  I  could  communicate  with  my  new- 
found friends.  Necessity  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  efficient  teacher  of  languages,  and 
from  the  day  when,  in  answer  to  my  panto- 
mimic inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
before  me,  one  of  my  clever  friends  drew  a 
pair  of  long  ears  and  caused  me  to  appre- 
hend donkey,  when  it  was  the  innocuous 
rabbit,  I  made  rapid  progress  in  French. 
The  food  was  certainly  of  more  or  less  mys- 
terious quality,  though  not  unpalatable; 
but  its  modest  price  was  its  chief  recom- 
mendation. With  hard  work  in  the  school, 
the  healthy  appetite  of  youth,  our  merry 
company  at  table,  and  the  privacy  of  the 
little  dining-room  where  none  but  of  our 
choice  were  allowed  to  penetrate,  I  es- 
teemed myself  fortunate  until  after  a  few 
months  I  began  to  feel  a  strange  weakness 
and  lassitude  growing  on  me.  It  was  in  the 
mid  winter  of  rain  and  penetrating  cold, 
which  belies  the  moderate  degree  it  marks 
on  the  thermometer,  w^hich  we,  overheated 
Americans,  feel  so  keenly  in  our  winters 
in  Paris,  and  I  laid  it  to  that.  But  as  it  be- 
came more  persistently  alarming,  I  sought 
the  counsel  of  Dr.  Desseins.  This  old 
gentleman,  long  since  gone  to  his  reward, 
had  looked  after  the  health  of  the  artists 
of  the  quarter  for  many  years,  and  with  his 
long  gray  locks  he  was  not  unlike  a  painter 
of  the  generation  where  artistic  tempera- 
ment expressed  itself  in  capillary  exuber- 
ance, but  his  tonics  did  me  but  little  good. 
One  day,  at  my  studio,  where  I  had  for  a 
few  days  been  imprisoned  by  this  malaise, 
he  questioned  me  as  to  my  diet.  When  I 
mentioned  the  name  of  our  little  restau- 
rant he  became  at  once  excited  and  de- 
nounced the  nourishment  of  all  such  places 
as  slow  poison.  "Food  is  what  you  need, 
food  for  a  young  growing  animal.  There's  a 
good  restaurant  on  the  corner.  La  venue's, 
go  there." 

"But,"  I  mildly  objected,  "Lavenue's  is 
expensive  and  I  have  Httle  money." 
"You  can  probably  get  credit." 
"  Yes,  but  I  have  no  prospect  of  being 


able  to  pay."  The  good  doctor,  victim 
of  the  general  misunderstanding  that  all 
Americans  must  of  necessity  be  wealthy, 
at  last  was  made  to  understand  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  my  resources  but  his  final  injunc- 
tion and  only  prescription  was  to  dine  at 
Lavenue's  as  often  as  possible. 

Upon  the  boulevard  Lavenue's,  especially 
since  its  restoration  in  these  latter  days, 
shows  the  outward  signs  of  the  first-class 
and  expensive  restaurant — a  i)lace  to  be 
shunned  by  even  the  most  sybaritic  student. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  angle  of  the  corner 
upon  which  it  stands — upon  the  other 
street,  the  rue  de  I'Arrivee — one  enters  upon 
a  more  reassuring  and  modest  room  with  a 
glorified  specimen  of  the  wine  merchant's 
zinc  counter  over  which  presides  as  cash- 
ier the  perennial  ^Mademoiselle  Fann}-. 
This  buxom  lady,  who  makes  out  the  res- 
taurant bills  in  a  cursive  caligraphy  which 
defies  the  most  earnest  study  to  discover 
the  names  of  the  dishes  ordered,  I  call  per- 
ennial; for  it  is  now  a  matter  of  thirty  years 
that  I  have  known  her  in  her  neatly  fluted 
white  cap,  her  portly  person  flanked  by 
dishes  of  tempting  fruit  and  her  high  col- 
ored visage  relieved  against  a  row  of  many 
colored  liqueurs;  and  in  that  space  of  time 
she  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  becom- 
ing middle  age  of  the  time  of  our  first  ac- 
quaintance. Passing  with  a  word  to  Mile. 
Fanny  one  enters  an  inner  room  lined  with 
tables  which,  save  for  the  modern  electric 
lights  and  the  addition  of  a  glass  extension 
upon  the  farther  side  where  in  the  earlier 
days  a  garden  existed,  has  little  changed 
since  I  first  saw  it.  The  napery  is  spotless, 
the  waiters,  through  long  association  with 
artists  and  writers,  a  shade  less  solemn  than 
in  restaurants  of  the  same  merit,  the  cook- 
ing excellent  and  the  cellar  well  provided. 
A  tradition  that  the  prices  in  this  room  are 
less  than  in  the  portion  of  the  restaurant 
upon  tjje  boulevard,  a  tradition  which  I 
have  never  verified,  its  greater  seclusion 
and  more  modest  appearance  has  made  it 
for  many  years  the  dining  place  of  the 
"  arrived  "  artists  of  the  quarter.  In  my  day, 
and  even  now  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  fre- 
quented l)y  the  students.  As  a  rule,  the 
Lavenue  habit  is  contemporaneous  at  the 
earliest  with  the  acceptance  of  a  first  pict- 
ure or  statue  at  the  Salon;  when  the  neo- 
phyte may  be  pardoned  for  considering 
himself  a  fuU-tledged  artist.    To-day  our 
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U)nguc  is  heard  there  often;  for  the  inllux 
of  Americans  and  EngHsh  to  the  Mont 
Parnasse  quarter  has  been  very  great  since 
the  days  here  described;  but  in  my  too-in- 
frequent earHer  visits  1  think  1  was  alone 
of  my  nationality,  as  I  sat  in  a  corner  mod- 
estly, surrounded  by  red  1)utton-holed  ])aint- 
ers  and  sculptors,  all  endowed  in  my  imag- 
ination with  celebrity  and  many  of  whom 
were  indeed  eminent.  By  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  menu  a  poor  student  could  procure 
a  sustaining,  and  to 
his  then  gastronomic 
experience,  a  su- 
premely succulent  re- 
past at  a  price  which 
did  not  inordinately 
stretch  his  purse. 
Care  was  indeed  nec- 
essary; as  on  one  oc- 
casion in  the  early 
spring,  w^hen  the  pres- 
ence of  asparagus  for 
the  first  time  on  the 
bill  of  fare  overcame 
the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  decis- 
ion to  recklessly 
expend  three  francs 
surprised  the  vener- 
able waiter  who  was 
a  living  image  of 
Louis  Phillipe  ci-de- 
vant King  of  the 
French,  into  a  respect- 
ful reminder:  '^Mon- 
sieur does  not  ignore 

that  asperges  nouvelles  is  a  primeur.''^  The 
good  old  boy  had  probably  been  long  a 
sympathetic  witness  to  my  efforts  to  con- 
scientiously reconcile  the  pleasing  pre- 
scription of  Dr.  Dessein  with  the  modicity 
of  my  resources,  and  I  thanked  him  for  his 
timely  warning. 

To  Lavenue's,  to  whose  delights  I  intro- 
duced Bob  on  our  return  to  Paris,  I  was  un- 
able to  accompany  him  as  much  as  I  could 
wish.  For  the  delight  of  my  society,  as  he 
politely  phrased  it,  he  occasionally  accom- 
panied me  to  the  Widow  Poncelet's;  as  our 
modest  restaurant  was  known,  from  the 
name  of  the  soberly  garbed  and  sad-eyed 
proprietor.  Of  the  company  assembled 
there,  of  my  French  friends,  he  approved 
heartily;  of  my  mentor  Gaudez,  especially, 
though  indeed  I  have  never  known  man 
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or  woman  t(^  resist  his  sunny  influence. 
Upon  the  cjuestion  of  the  food  he  had  de- 
cided reservations;  though,  warned  by  my 
experience  of  the  previous  year,  beefsteaks 
of  surprising  thinness,  but  of  some  probable 
sustenance,  enabled  me  to  avoid  more  sav- 
ory though  more  dubious  compounds.  It 
was  my  friend's  whim,  when  thus  accom- 
panying me,  to  order  large  numbers  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  upon  the  plea  that  by  its  con- 
formation the  boiled  egg  ran  no  risk  of  lack 

of  cleanliness  in  prep- 
aration; while  a  care- 
ful inspection,  when 
once  the  shell  was 
broken,  would  reas- 
sure the  consumer  as 
to  its  relative  age. 
Not  infrequently  this 
happy  band,  regard- 
less of  the  season, 
would  vote  an  ad- 
journment after  the 
dejeuner  by  the  easy 
means  of  the  near-by 
railway  to  some  coun- 
try place  near  Paris; 
and  the  woods  of  Cha- 
ville,  or  nearer  Cla- 
mart,  would  reecho 
wdth  our  laughter.  If 
it  was  winter,  a  brisk 
walk  through  the 
deserted  alleys  in  the 
blink  of  frosty  sun- 
shine set  our  blood 
in  circulation,  and 
resort  was  always  had,  before  our  return 
to  Paris,  to  an  inn  where  a  copious  bowl 
of  hot  mulled  wine  was  ordered  and  dis- 
patched. If  it  was  summer  or  early  spring 
there  was  a  certain  inn  half  lost  in  the 
woods  of  Chaville,  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Velezay,  where  a  dinner  of  sorrel  soup,  a 
rabbit  stew,  and  a  salad  of  crisp  romaine, 
redolent  with  chives,  chevrille,  and  all 
manner  of  fragrant  herbs,  followed  by  a 
large  segment  of  creamy  Brie  cheese,  was  to 
be  had;  washed  down  by  a  red  vin  du  pays, 
that  was  almost  blue.  This  simple  repast, 
partaken  out  of  doors  in  a  leafy  arbor  en- 
livened by  talk  and  songs  lasted  till  late  in 
the  evening,  w^hen  we  returned  to  Paris  by 
the  last  train  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
we  did  not  miss  it,  in  which  case  we  val- 
iantly trudged  home  on  foot. 
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gJHE  dej)arture  of  the  District- 
Attorney  and  Miss  Coates, 
left  Vera  free  to  consider  how 
serious,  if  she  carried  out  her 
threat,  the  consequences 
might  be.  J^ut  of  this 
chance  she  did  not  avail  herself.  Instead, 
with  nervous  zeal  she  began  to  prepare  for 
her  masquerade.  It  was  as  though  her 
promise  to  Winthrop  to  abandon  her  old 
friends  had  filled  her  with  remorse,  and 
that  she  now,  by  an  extravagance  of  loyalty, 
was  endeavoring  to  make  amends. 

At  nine  o'clock,  with  the  Vances,  she 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hallowell. 
Already,  to  the  same  place,  a  wagon  had 
carried  the  cabinet,  a  parlor  organ,  and  a 
dozen  of  those  camp-chairs  that  are  as- 
sociated with  house  weddings  and  funerals; 
and  v^hile,  in  the  library  Vance  and  Mannie 
arranged  these  to  their  liking,  on  the  third 
floor,  Vera,  with  Mrs.  Vance,  waited  for  that 
moment  to  arrive  when  Vance  considered 
her  entrance  would  be  the  most  eftective. 
This  entrance  was  to  be  made  through 
the  doorway  that  opened  from  the  hall  on  the 
second  story  into  the  library.  To  the  right 
of  this  door,  in  an  angle  of  two  walls,  was 
the  cabinet,  and  on  the  left,  the  first  of  the 
camp-chairs.  These  had  been  placed  in  a 
semicircle  that  stretched  across  the  room,and 
ended  at  the  parlor  organ.  The  door  from 
Mr.  Hallowell's  bedroom  opened  directly 
upon  the  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
Vance  had  placed  the  invalid's  arm-chair. 
Vance,  in  his  manner,  as  professional 
and  undisturbed  as  a  photographer  focus- 
sing his  camera  and  arranging  his  screens 
was  explaining  to  Judge  Gaylor  the  setting 
of  his  stage.  The  judge  was  an  unwilling 
audience.  Unlike  the  showman,  for  him, 
the  occasion  held  only  terrors.  He  was 
driven  by  misgivings,  swept  by  sudden 
panics.  He  scowled  at  the  cabinet,  intrud- 
ing upon  the  privacy  of  the  room  where 
for  years,  without  the  aid  of  accessories, 
by  his  brains  alone,  he  had  brought  Mr. 


Hallowell  almost  to  the  point  of  al)ject 
submission  to  his  wishes.  He  turned  up- 
on Vance  with  bitter  self-disgust. 

**So,  I've  got  down  as  low  as  this,  have 
I?"  he  demanded. 

Vance  heard  him,  undisturbed. 

"I  must  ask  you,"  he  said,  briskly,  "to 
help  me  keej)  the  people  just  as  I  seat  them. 
They  will  be  in  this  half-circle  facing  the 
cabinet  and  holding  hands.  Those  we 
know  are  against  us,"  he  explained,  "will 
have  one  of  my  friends.  Professor  Strom- 
bergk,  or  Mrs.  Marsh,  or  my  wife,  on  each 
side  of  them.  If  there  should  be  any  at- 
tempt to  rush  the  cabinet — we  must  get 
there  first.  I  will  be  outside  the  cabinet 
working  the  rappings,  the  floating  music, 
and  the  astral  bodies."  At  the  sight  of  the 
expression  these  words  brought  to  the  face 
of  Gaylor,  Vance  permitted  himself  the 
shadow  of  a  smile.  ''I  can  take  care  of 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "but,  remember — 
Vera  must  not  be  caught  outside  the  cabi- 
net! When  the  lights  go  up,  she  must  be 
found  with  the  ropes  still  tied." 

Gaylor  turned  from  him  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  disgust. 

"Pah!"  he  muttered;  "It's  a  hell  of  a 
business!" 

Vance  continued  unmoved.  ''And,  an- 
other thing,"  he  said,  "about  these  lights; 
this  switch  throws  them  all  off,  doesn't  it?" 
He  pressed  a  button  on  the  left  of  the  door, 
and  the  electric  lights  in  the  walls  and  under 
a  green  shade  on  the  library  table  faded 
and  disappeared,  leaving  the  room,  save 
for  the  light  from  the  hall,  in  darkness. 

"That'-s  the  way  we  want  it,"  said  the 
showman. 

From  the  hall  Mannie  appeared  between 
the  curtains  that  hung  across  the  doorway. 
"What  are  you  doing  with  the  lights?"  he 
demanded.  "  You  want  to  break  my 
neck?  All  our  people  are  downstairs,"  he 
announced. 

Vance  turned  on  the  lights.  At  the  same 
moment  Rainey  came  from  the  bedroom 
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into  the  library.  It  was  evident  tliat  to 
sustain  his  courage  he  had  been  drinking. 
He  made  no  effort  to  greet  those  in  the 
room,  but  glared  sullenly  at  the  cabinet  and 
the  row  of  chairs. 

''Well,"  exclaimed  Vance  cheerfully,  ''if 
our  folks  are  all  here,  we're  all  right." 

Glancing  behind  him,  Mannie  took 
\'ance  by  the  slee\e,  and  led  him  to  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

"No,  we're  not  all  right,"  said  the  ])oy 
"that  Miss  Coates  has  brought  a  friend 
with  her.  She  says  Hallowell  told  her  she 
could  bring  a  friend.  She  says  this  young 
fellow  is  her  friend.     I  think  he's  a  Pink!" 

"What  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Gaylor  in 
alarm.  " No  detective  would  force  his  wav 
into  this  house." 

"She  says,"  continued  Mannie,  disre- 
garding Gaylor,  and  still  addressing  Vance, 
"'he's  a  seeker  after  the  Truth.'  I'll  bet," 
declared  the  boy,  violently,  "he's  a  seeker 
after  the  truth  I''' 

Garrett  came  hastily  and  noiselessly  into 
the  room.     He   nodded   toward   Mannie. 

"Has  he  told  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Gaylor  answered,  "who  is  he?" 

"The  reporter  who  was  here  this  morn- 
ing," Garrett  returned.  ''The  one  who 
threatened " 

"That'll  do,"  commanded  Gaylor.  In 
the  face  of  this  new  complication  he  again 
became  himself.  Suavely  and  politely  he 
turned  to  Vance:  "  Will  you  and  your  friend 
join  Miss  Vera,"  he  asked,  "and  tell  her 
that  we  begin  in  a  few  minutes?" 

For  the  first  time,  aggressively  and  of- 
fensively Rainey  broke  his  silence. 

"No,  we  won't  begin  in  a  few  minutes," 
he  announced,  "not  by  a  damned  sight!" 

The  explosion  was  so  unexpected  that, 
for  an  instant,  while  the  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  in  astonishment  upon  the  speaker, 
there  was  complete  silence.  Gaylor,  still 
suave,  still  polite,  looked  toward  Vance, 
and  motioned  him  to  the  door. 

''Will  you  kindly  do  as  I  ask?"  he  said. 
With  Mannie  at  his  side,  Vance  walked 
quickly  from  the  room.  Once  in  the  hall, 
the  boy  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  older  man. 

"If  you'll  take  my  advice,  which  you 
won't,"  he  said,  "we'll  all  cut  and  run 
noiL\  while  we  got  the  chance!" 

In  the  library,  Gaylor  turned  savagely 
upon  his  fellow-conspirator. 


"Well!"  he  demanded. 

Rainey  frowned  at  him  sulkily.  "  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  thing!"  he  cried. 

Gaylor  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
"What  are  you  afraid  of  now?"  he  de- 
manded. "If  you're  not  afraid  of  a 
District- Attorney,  why  are  you  afraid  of  a 
reporter?" 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody,"  returned 
Rainey,  thickly.  "  But,  I  don't  mean  to  be 
a  party  to  no  murder!"  He  paused,  shak- 
ing his  head  portentously.  "That  man  in 
there,"  he  whispered,  nodding  toward  the 
bedroom,  "is  in  no  condition  to  go  through 
this.  After  that  shock  this  morning,  and 
last  night — it'll  kill  him.  His  heart's 
rotten,  I  tell  you,  rotten!" 

Garrett  snarled  contemptuously. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  demanded. 

"How  do  I  know?"  returned  Rainey, 
fiercely;  "I  was  four  years  in  a  medical 
college,  when  you  were  in  jail,  you " 

"Stop  that!"  cried  Gaylor.  Glancing 
fearfully  toward  the  open  door,  he  inter- 
posed between  them. 

"Don't  take  my  advice,  then,"  cried 
Rainey.  "Go  on!  Kill  him!  An'  he 
won't  sign  your  will.  Only,  don't  say  I 
didn't  tell  you." 

"  Have  you  told  him?''''  demanded  Gaylor. 

"  Yes,"  Rainey  answered,  stoutly.  "  Told 
him  if  he  didn't  stop,  he  wouldn't  live  till 
morning." 

"Are  we  forcing  him  to  do  this?"  de- 
manded Gaylor.  "No!  he's  forcing  it  on 
us.  My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you 
think  I  want  this  farce?  You  say,  your- 
self, you  told  him  it  would  kill  him,  and  he 
will  go  on  with  it.  Then  why  do  you  blame 
us?     Can  we  help  ourselves?" 

The  butler  had  distinguished  the  sounds 
of  footsteps  in  the  hall.  He  fell  hastily  to 
rearranging  the  camp-chairs. 

"Hush!"  he  warned.  "Lookout!"  Gay- 
lor and  Rainey  had  but  time  to  move  apart, 
when  Winthrop  entered.  He  regarded  the 
three  men  with  a  smile  of  understanding. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am 
interrupting?" 

Gaylor  greeted  him  with  exaggerated 
heartiness. 

"Ah,  it  is  Mr.  Winthrop!"  he  cried. 
"Have  you  come  to  help  us  find  out  the 
truth  this  evening?" 

"I  certainly  hope  not!"  said  Winthrop 
brusquely.     "I  know  the  truth  about  toe 
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many  people  already."  He  turned  to  Gar- 
rett who,  unobtrusively,  was  endeavoring 
to  make  his  escape. 

"I  want  to  see  Miss  Vera,"  he  said. 

"Miss  Vera,"  interposed  Gaylor,  "I'm 
afraid  that's  not  possible.  She  especially 
asked  not  to  be  disturbed  before  the  seance. 
I'm  sorry." 

Winthrop's  manner  became  suspiciously 
polite. 

''Yes?"  he  enquired.  "Well,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  I'll  ask  her.  Tell  Miss  Vera, 
please,"  he  said  to  Garrett,  "that  Mr.  Win- 
throp  would  like  a  word  with  her,  here," 
with  significance  he  added,  "in  private." 

In  offended  dignity.  Judge  Gaylor  moved 
toward  the  door.  "Dr.  Rainey,"  he  said, 
stiffly,  "will  you  please  inform  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell  that  his  guests  are  now  here,  and 
that  I  have  gone  to  bring  them  upstairs." 

"Yes,  but  you  won't  bring  them  up- 
stairs, please,"  said  Winthrop,'"  until  you 
hear  from  me." 

Gaylor  flushed  with  anger  and  for  a 
moment  appeared  upon  the  point  of  mu- 
tiny. Then,  as  though  refusing  to  con- 
sider himself  responsible  for  the  manners 
of  the  younger  man,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  left  the  room. 

With  even  less  of  consideration  than  he 
had  shown  to  Judge  Gaylor,  Winthrop 
turned  upon  Rainey. 

"How's  your  patient?"  he  asked,  short- 
ly. Rainey  was  sufficiently  influenced  by 
the  liquor  he  had  taken  to  dare  to  resent 
Winthrop's  peremptory  tone.  His  own  in 
reply  was  designedly  offensive. 

"My  patient?"  he  enquired. 

"Mr.  Hallowell,"  snapped  Winthrop, 
"he's  sick,  isn't  he?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"You  don't  know?"  demanded  W'in- 
throp.  "Well,  /  know.  I  know  if  he 
goes  through  this  thing  to-night,  he'll  have 
another  collapse.  I  saw  one  this  morning. 
Why  don't  you  forbid  it?  You're  his 
medical  adviser,  aren't  you?" 

Rainey  remained  sullenly  silent. 

"Answer  me!"  insisted  the  District- 
Attorney.     "You  are,  aren't  you?" 

"I  am,"  at  last  declared  Rainey. 

"Well,  then,"  commanded  Winthrop, 
"tell  him  to  stop  this.  Tell  him  I  advise 
it." 

Through  his  glasses  Rainey  blinked  vio- 
lently at  the  District- Attorney,  and  laughed. 


"I  didn't  know,"  he  said,  "that  you 
were  a  medical  man." 

Winthrop  looked  at  the  Doctor  so  stead- 
ily, and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man  sought  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling;  and  his  sneer  changed  to  an  ex- 
pression of  discomfort. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Winthrop.  "  I  am  the 
District- Attorney  of  New  York."  His 
tones  were  cold,  precise;  they  fell  upon 
the  su})erheated  brain  of  Dr.  Rainey 
like  drops  from  an  icicle.  "When  I  took 
over  that  office,"  continued  Winthrop,  "I 
found  a  complaint  against  two  medical 
students,  a  failure  to  report  the  death  of 
an  old  man  in  a  private  sanitarium."  Win- 
thro]3  lowered  his  eyes,  and  became  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "  I 
haven't  looked  into  the  papers,  yet,"  he 
said. 

Rainey,  swaying  slightly,  jerked  open  the 
door  of  the  bedroom.  "I'll  tell  him,"  he 
panted,  thickly.  "I'll  tell  him  to  do  as 
you  say." 

"Thank  you,  I  wish  you  would,"  said 
Winthrop. 

At  the  same  moment,  from  the  hall,  Gar- 
rett announced,  "Mrs.  A'ance,  sir."  And 
Mabel  \^ance,  tremulous  and  frightened, 
entered  the  room. 

Winthrop  approached  her  eagerly. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Vance,"  he  exclaimed,  "can 
I  see  Miss  Vera?" 

Embarrassed  and  unhappy,  Mrs.  Vance 
moved  restlessly  from  foot  to  foot,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"Please,  Mr.  District- Attorney,"  she 
begged,  "I'm  afraid  not.  This  afternoon 
upset  her  so.  And  she's  so  nervous  and 
queer,  that  the  Professor  thinks  she  should- 
n't see  nobody." 

Winthrop  nodded  comprehendingly. 

"The  Professor?"  he  commented.  His 
voice  was  considerate,  conciliatory.  "Now, 
Mrs.  Vance,"  he  said,  "I've  known  Miss 
\^era  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  known 
her  longer  than  you  have,  and,  I'm  her 
friend,  and  you're  her  friend,  and ^" 

"I  am,"  protested  JSIabel  ^^ance,  tear- 
fully, "indeed  I  am!" 

"  I  know  you  are,"  Winthrop  inter- 
rujjted  hastily.  "You've  been  more  than 
a  friend  to  her,  you've  been  a  sister,  mother, 
and  you  don't  want  any  trouble  to  come  to 
her,  do  you?" 

"I   don't,"   cried  the  woman      "Oh!" 
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she  exclaimed  miserably,  "T  told  them 
there'd  be  Iroul^le!" 

Winthro])  laughed  reassuringly. 

''Well,  tlicre  won't  be  any  trouble,"  he 
declared,  "if  /  can  help  it.  And  if  you 
want  to  help  her,  lielp  me.  Persuade  her 
to  let  me  talk  to  her.  Don't  mind  what 
the  Professor  .says." 

''I  Avill,"  declared  Mrs.  Vance  with 
determination,  "I  will."  She  started 
eagerly  toward  the  hall,  and  then  paused 
and  returned.  Her  hands  were  clasped; 
her  round,  baby  eyes,  wet  with  tears,  were 
fixed  upon  Winthrop  appealingly. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  pleaded,  "you're  not 
going  to  hurt  him,  are  you?  Paul,  my 
husband,"  she  explained;  "he's  been  such 
a  good  husband  to  me." 

Winthrop  laughed  uneasily. 

"Why,  that'll  be  all  right,"  he  protested. 

"He  doesn't  mean  any  harm,"  insisted 
Mrs.  Vance,  "he's  on  the  level,  true,  he  is!" 

"Why,  of  course,  of  course,"  Winthrop 
assented. 

Unsatisfied,  Mrs.  Vance  burst  into  tears. 
"  It's  this  spirit  business  that  makes  the 
trouble!"  she  cried.  "I  tell  them  to  cut 
it  out.  Now,  the  mind  reading  at  the 
theatre,"  she  sobbed,  "there's  no  harm  in 
that,  is  there?  And  there's  twice  the 
money  in  it.  But  this  ghost  raising — " 
she  raised  her  eyes,  appealingly,  as  though 
begging  to  be  contradicted,  "  it's  sure  to  get 
him  into  trouble,  isn't  it?" 

Winthrop  shook  his  head,  and  smiled. 

"It  may,"  he  said.  Mrs.  Vance  broke 
into  a  fresh  outburst  of  tears.  "I  knew 
it,"  she  cried,  "I  knew  it."  Winthrop 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  turned 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said,  soothingly.  "  Go 
send  Miss  Vera  here.  And — "  he  called 
after  her,  "don't  worry." 

As  Mabel  departed  upon  his  errand, 
Rainey  reentered  from  the  bedroom.  He 
carefully  closed  the  door  and  halted  with  his 
hand  upon  the  knob,  and  shook  his  head. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said,  "he  w^ll  go  on 
with  it.  It's  not  my  fault,"  he  whined, 
"I  told  him  it  would  kill  him.  I  couldn't 
make  it  any  stronger  than  that,  could  I?" 

Rainey  was  not  looking  at  Winthrop,  but, 
as  though  fearful  of  interruption,  toward 
the  door.  His  eyes  were  harassed,  furtive, 
filled  with  miserable  indecision.  Many 
times  before  Winthrop  had  seen  men  in 


such  a  state.  He  knew  that  for  the  sufferer 
it  foretold  a  physical  break-down,  or,  that 
he  would  seek  relief  in  full  confession.  To 
give  the  man  confidence,  he  abandoned  his 
attitude  of  susi)icion. 

"That  certainly  would  be  strong  enough 
for  me,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  Did  you  tell 
him  what  I  advised  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  muttered.Rainey,  impatient- 
ly. "He  said  you  were  invited  here  to 
give  advice  to  his  niece,  not  to  him."  For 
the  first  time  his  eyes  met  those  of  Win- 
throp's  boldly.  The  District-Attorney  rec- 
ognized that  the  man  had  taken  his  fears  by 
the  throat,  and  had  arrived  at  his  decision. 

"See  here,"  exclaimed  Rainey;  "could 
I  give  you  some  information  ?" 

"I'm  sure  you  could,"  returned  Winthrop 
briskly.     "  Give  it  to  me  now.'* 

But  Rainey,  glancing  toward  the  door, 
shrank  back.  Winthrop,  following  the  di- 
rection of  his  eyes,  saw  Vera.  Impatiently 
he  waved  Rainey  away. 

"At  the  office,  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
commanded. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  reprieve, 
Rainey  slipped  back  into  the  bedroom. 

Winthrop  had  persuaded  himself  that  in 
seeking  to  speak  with  Vera,  he  was  making 
only  a  natural  choice  between* preventing 
the  girl  from  perpetrating  a  fraud,  or,  later, 
for  that  fraud,  holding  her  to  account.  But 
when  she  actually  stood  before  him,  he  rec- 
ognized how  absurdly  he  had  deceived  him- 
self. At  the  mere  physical  sight  of  her  there 
came  to  him  a  swift  relief,  a  thrill  of  peace 
and  deep  content;  and  with  delighted  cer- 
tainty he  knew  that  what  Vera  might  do  or 
might  not  do,  concerned  him  not  at  all, 
that  for  him,  all  that  counted,  was  the  girl 
herself.  With  something  of  this  showing 
in  his  face,  he  came  eagerly  toward  her. 

"Vera!"  he  exclaimed.  In  the  word 
there  was  delight,  wonder,  tenderness;  but, 
if  the  girl  recognized  this  she  concealed  her 
knowledge.  Instead,  her  eyes  looked  into 
his,  frankly;  her  manner  was  that  of  open 
friendliness. 

"Mabel  tells  me  you  want  to  talk  to  me, 
she  said  evenly,  "but,  I  don't  want  you  to. 
/  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I 
could  have  written  it,  but  this — "  For  an 
instant  the  girl  paused,  with  her  lips  pressed 
together.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  car- 
ried the  firmness  and  finality  of  one  de- 
livering  a    verdict,    "but,   this,"    she    re- 
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pealed,  *'  is  the  last  time  you  shall  hear  from 
me,  or  see  me  again." 

Winthrop  gave  an  exclamation  of  im- 
patience, of  indignation. 

''No,"  returned  the  girl,  "it  is  quite 
final.  iMaybe  you  will  not  want  to  see 
me,  but " 

Winthroj)  again  sharply  interrupted  her. 
His  voice  was  filled  with  reproach.  '*  Vera ! " 
he  protested. 

"Well,"  siiid  the  girl  more  gently,  "I'm 
glad  to  think  you  do,  but  this  is  the  last,  and 
before  I  go,  I " 

"Go!"  demanded  Winthrop,  roughlv. 
"Where?" 

"Before  I  go,"  continued  the  girl,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  you  have  helped 
me — I  want  to  thank  you " 

"You  haven't  let  me  thank  you,"  broke 
in  Winthrop,  "and,  now,  you  pretend  this 
is  our  last  meeting.     It^  absurd!" 

"It  is  our  last  meeting,'"  replied  the  girl. 
Of  the  two,  for  the  moment,  she  was  the 
older,  the  more  contained. 

"On  the  contrary,"  contradicted  the 
man.  He  spoke  sharply,  in  a  tone  he 
tried  to  make  as  determined  as  her  own. 
"  Our  next  meeting  will  be  in  ten  minutes — 
at  my  sister's.  I  have  told  her  about  this 
afternoon,  and  about  you;  and  she  wants 
very  much  to  meet  you.  She  has  sent  her 
car  for  you.  It's  waiting  in  front  of  the 
house.  Now,"  he  commanded,  master- 
fully, "you  come  with  me,  and  get  in  it,  and 
leave  all  this — "  he  gave  an  angry,  con- 
temptuous wave  of  the  hand  toward  the 
cabinet,  "behind  you,  as,"  he  added  earn- 
estly, "you  promised  me  you  would." 

As  though  closing  from  sight  the  possi- 
bility he  suggested,  the  girl  shut  her  eyes 
quickly,  and  then  opened  them  again  to 
meet  his. 

"I  can't  leave  these  things  behind  me," 
she  said  quietly.  "I  told  you  so  this  after- 
noon. I  know,  that  for  a  moment,  you 
made  me  think  I  could,  and  I  did  promise. 
I  didn't  need  to  promise.  It's  what  I've 
prayed  for.  Then,  you  saw  what  hap- 
pened, you  saw  I  was  right.  Within  five 
minutes  that  woman  came " 

"That  woman  had  a  motive,"  protested 
Winthrop. 

"That  woman,"  continued  the  girl  pa- 
tiently, "or  some  other  woman.  What  does 
it  matter?  In  five  minutes,  or  live  days, 
some  one  would  have  told."     She  leaned 


toward  him  anxiously.  "I'm  not  com- 
plaining," she  said;  "it's  my  own  fault. 
It's  the  life  I've  chosen."  She  hesitated, 
and  then  as  though  determined  to  carry 
out  a  programme  she  had  already  laid 
down  for  herself,  continued  rapidly,  "and 
what  I  want  to  tell  you,  is,  that  what's  best 
in  that  life  I  owe  to  you." 

"Vera!"  cried  the  man  sharply. 

"Listen!"  said  the  girl.  Her  eyes  were 
alight,  eager.  She  spoke  frankly,  proud- 
ly, without  embarrassment,  without  fear  of 
])eing  misconstrued,  as  a  man  might  speak 
to  a  man. 

"I'd  be  ungrateful,  I'd  be  a  coward," 
said  the  girl,  "if  I  went  away  and  didn't 
tell  you.  For  ten  years  I've  been  counting 
on  you.  I  made  you  a  sort  of  standard. 
I  said,  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  his  ideals,  I'm 
going  to  keep  to  mine.  Maybe  you  think 
my  ideals  have  not  been  very  high,  but 
anyway  you've  made  it  easy  for  me.  Be- 
cause I'm  in  this  business,  because  I'm 
good  looking  enough,  certain  men — "the 
voice  of  the  girl  grew  hard  and  cool;  "  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  insult  me,  and  it  was 
knowing  you,  and  that  there  are  others  like 
you,  that  helped  me  not  to  care."  The  girl 
paused.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  frankly. 
The  look  in  them  was  one  of  pride  in  him, 
of  loyalty,  of  affection.  "  And  now,  since  I've 
met  you,"  she  went  on,  "  I  find  you're  just  as 
I  imagined  you'd  be,  just  as  I'd  hoped  you'd 
be."  She  reached  out  her  hand  waming- 
ly,  appealingly.  "And  I  don't  want  you 
to  change,  to  let  down,  to  grow  discouraged. 
You  can't  tell  how  many  more  people  are 
counting  on  you."  She  hesitated,  and,  as 
though  at  last  conscious  of  her  own  bold- 
ness, flushed  deprecatingly,  like  one  asking 
pardon.  "You  men  in  high  places,"  she 
stammered,  "you're  like  light-houses  show- 
ing the  way.  You  don't  know  how  many 
people  you  are  helping.  You  can't  see 
them.  You  can't  tell  how  many  boats  are 
following  your  light,  but  if  your  light  goes 
out,  they  are  wrecked."  She  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
you,"  she  said;  "and,  so  thank  you."  She 
held  out  her  hand.     "And,  good-by." 

Winthrop's  answer  w^as  to  clasp  her  hand 
quickly  in  both  of  his,  and  draw  her  tow- 
ard him. 

"Vera,"  he  begged,  "come  with  me  now ! " 

The  girl  withdrew  her  hand  and  stepped 
away    from    him,    frowning.     "No,"    she 
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said,  "no,  you  do  not  want  to  understand. 
I  have  my  work  to  do  to-night." 

Winthrop  gave  an  exclamation  of  anger. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  cried, 
"that  you're  going  on  witli  this?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  And  then  in  sudden 
alarm  cried:  "But  not  if  you're  here!  I'll 
fail  if  you're  here.  Promise  me,  you  will 
not  be  here." 

"Indeed,"  cried  the  man  indignantly,  "I 
will  not!  But  I'll  be  downstairs  when  you 
need  me.  And,"  he  added,  warningly, 
"you'll  need  me." 

"No,"  said  the  girl.  "No  matter  what  hap- 
pens, I  tell  you  between  us,  this  is  the  end." 

"Then,"  begged  the  man,  "if  this  is  the 
end,  for  God's  sake.  Vera,  as  my  last  re- 
quest, do  not  do  it!" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she 
repeated  firmly.  "I've  tried  to  get  away 
from  it,  and  each  time  they've  forced  me 
back.  Now,  I'll  go  on  with  it.  I've 
promised  Paul,  and  the  others.  And  you 
heard  me  promise  that  woman." 

"But  you  didn't  mean  that!"  protested 
the  man.  "She  insulted  you,  you  were 
angry.     You're  angry  now,  piqued " 

"Mr.  Winthrop,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
"to-day  you  told  me  I  was  not  playing  the 
game.  You  told  the  truth.  When  you 
said  this  was  a  mean  business,  you  were 
right.  But,"  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  spoken  her  tones  were  shaken,  uncer- 
tain; "I've  been  driven  out  of  every  other 
business."  She  waited  until  her  voice  was 
again  under  control,  and  then  said  slowly, 
definitely, "  and,  to-night,  I  am  going  to  show 
Mr.  Hallowell,  the  spirit  of  his  sister." 

In  the  eyes  of  Winthrop  the  look  of  pain, 
of  disappointment,  of  reproach,  was  so 
keen,  that  the  girl  turned  her  own  away. 

"No,"  said  the  man  gently,  "you  will 
not  do  that." 

"You  can  stop  my  doing  it  to-night," 
returned  the  girl,  "but  at  some  other  time, 
at  some  other  place,  I  will  do  it." 

"You,  yourself  will  stop  it,"  said  Win- 
throp. "You  are  too  honest,  too  fine,  to 
act  such  a  lie.  Why  not  be  yourself?"  he 
begged,  "why  not  disappoint  these  other 
people  who  do  not  know  you?  Why  dis- 
appoint the  man  who  knows  you  best,  who 
trusts  you,  who  believes  in  you " 

"You  are  the  very  one,"  interrupted  the 
the  girl,  "who  doesn't  know  me.  I  am 
not  fine,  I  am  not  honest.     I  am  a  charlatan 


and  a  cheat;  I  am  all  that  woman  called 
me.  And  that  is  why  you  can't  know  me. 
That's  why,  I  told  you,  if  you  did,  you 
would  be  sorry." 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  said  Winthrop. 

"  You  will  be,"  returned  the  girl,  *'  before 
the  night  is  over." 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  the  man 
quietly,  "  I  shall  wait  here  to  congratulate 
you — on  your  failure." 

"I  shall  not  fail,"  said  the  girl.  Avoid- 
ing his  eyes,  she  turned  from  him,  and, 
for  a  moment  stood  gazing  before  her  mis- 
erably. Her  lips  were  trembling,  her  eyes 
moist  with  rising  tears.  Then  she  faced 
him,  her  head  raised  defiantly. 

"I  have  been  hounded  out  of  every 
decent  way  of  living,"  she  protested,  hyster- 
ically. "  I  can  make  thousands  of  dollars 
to-night,"  she  cried,  "out  of  this  one." 

Winthrop  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 
His  own  were  pleading,  full  of  tenderness 
and  pity;  so  eloquent  with  meaning  that 
those  of  the  girl's  fell  before  them. 

"That  is  no  answer,"  said  the  man.  "You 
know  it's  not.     I  tell  you — you  will  fail." 

From  the  hall  Judge  Gaylor  entered 
noisily.  Instinctively  the  man  and  girl 
moved  nearer  together;  and,  upon  the  in- 
truder Winthrop  turned  angrily. 

"Well?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"I  thought  you  had  finished  your  talk," 
protested  the  Judge.  "Mr.  Hallowell  is 
anxious  to  begin." 

Winthrop  turned  and  looked  at  Vera 
steadily.  For  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  faltered,  and  then  she  returned  his 
glance  with  one  as  resolute  as  his  own.  As 
though  accepting  her  verdict  as  final,  Win- 
throp walked  quickly  to  the  door.  "I 
shall  be  downstairs,"  he  said,  "when  this  is 
over,  let  me  know." 

Gaylor  struggled  to  conceal  his  surprise 
and  satisfaction.  "You  won't  be  here  for 
the  seance?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly  not! "  cried  Winthrop.  "  I—" 
He  broke  off  suddenly.  Without  again 
looking  toward  Vera,  or  trying  to  hide  his 
displeasure,  he  left  the  room. 

Gaylor  turned  to  the  girl.  He  w^as  smil- 
ing with  relief. 

"Excellent!"  he  muttered.  "Excellent! 
What  was  he  saying  to  you,  "he  asked,  eager- 
ly, "as  I  came  in — that  you  would  fail?" 

The  girl  moved  past  him  to  the  door. 
"Yes,"  she  answered  dully. 
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"But  you  will  not!"  cried  the  man. 
''We're  all  counting  on  you,  you  know. 
'  Destroy  the  old  will.  Sign  the  new  will,' " 
he  quoted.  He  came  close  to  her  and 
whispered:  ''That  means  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  you  and  Vance,"  he  urged. 

The  girl  turned  and  regarded  him  with 
unhappy,  angry  eyes. 

"You  need  not  be  frightened,"  she  an- 
swered. For  the  man  Ijefore  her  and  for 
herself,  her  voice  was  bitter  with  contempt 
and  self-accusation.  "Mr.  \\'inthrop  is 
mistaken.  He  does  not  know  me,"  she 
said  miserably.     "I  shall  not  fail." 

For  a  moment,  after  she  had  left  him, 
Gaylor  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  filled  with 
concern,  and  then,  with  a  shrug,  as  though 
accepting  either  good  or  evil  fortune,  he 
called  from  the  bedroom  Mr.  Hallowell, 
and  from  the  floor  below  the  guests  of 
Hallowell,  and  of  Vance. 

As  Hallowell,  supported  by  Rainey,  sank 
into  the  invalid's  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  Gaylor  made  his  final  appeal. 

"Stephen,"  he  begged;  "are  you  sure 
you're  feeling  strong  enough  ?  Won't  some 
other  night " 

The  old  man  interrupted  him,  querulously. 

"No,  now!  I  want  it  over,"  he  com- 
manded. "Who  knows,"  he  complained, 
"how  soon  it  may  be  before " 

The  sight  of  Mannie  entering  the  room 
with  Vance  caused  him  to  interrupt  himself 
abruptly.  He  greeted  the  showman  with 
a  curt  nod. 

"And  who  is  this?"  he  demanded. 

Mannie,  to  whom  a  living  millionaire 
was  much  more  of  a  disturbing  spectacle 
than  the  ghost  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
treated hastily  behind  Vance. 

"He  is  only  my  assistant,"  Vance  ex- 
plained. "He  furnishes  the  music."  He 
pushed  Mannie  toward  the  organ. 

"Music!"  growled  Hallowell.  "Must 
there  be  music?" 

"It  is  indispensable,"  protested  Vance. 
"  Music,  sir,  is  one  of  the  strongest  psychic 
influences.     It " 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Hallowell.  "Tricks," 
he  muttered;  "tricks!" 

Vance  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled 
in  deprecation.  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in 
a  sceptical  mood,  Mr.  Hallowell,"  he  mur- 
mured reprovingly.  "It  will  hardly  help 
to  produce  good  results.  Allow  me,"  he 
begged,  "to  present  two  true  believers." 


\\'ilh  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  beckoned 
forward  a  stout,  gray-haired  woman  wiili 
bulging,  near-sighted  eyes  that  rolled  mean- 
inglessly  behind  heavy  gold  spectacles. 

"Mrs.  Marsh,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts," 
proclaimed  \'ance,  "of  whom  you  have 
heard.  Mrs.  Marsh,"  he  added,  "is  prob- 
ably the  first  medium  in  America.  The 
results  she  has  obtained  are  quite  wonder- 
ful. She  alone  foretold  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  and  the  run  on  the  Long  Acre 
Square  Bank." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  you,"  said  ^Mr. 
Hallowell.     "Pardon  my  not  rising." 

The  old  lady  courtesied  oljsequiously. 

"Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Hallowell,"  she  pro- 
tested. "Mr.  Hallowell,"  she  went  on, 
rolling  the  name  delightedly  on  her  tongue, 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly  we  spiritu- 
alists rejoice  over  your  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  believers." 

Hallowell  nodded.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether unimpressed.  "Thanks,"  he  com- 
mented dryly.  "But  I  am  not  quite  there 
yet,  madam." 

"We  hope,"  said  Vance,  sententiously, 
"to  convince  Mr.  Hallowell  to-night." 

"And  I  am  sure,  Air.  Hallowell,"  cried 
the  old  lady,  "  if  any  one  can  do  it,  little  Miss 
Vera  can.  Hers  is  a  wonderful  gift,  sir,  a 
wonderful  gift!" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned 
Hallowell. 

He  nodded  to  her  in  dismissal,  and 
turned  to  the  next  visitor.  "And  this  gen- 
tleman?" he  asked. 

"Professor  Strombergk,"  announced 
Vance,  "the  distinguished  writer  on  psy- 
chic and  occult  subjects,  editor  of  The 
World  Beyond.^^ 

A  tall,  full-bearded  German,  in  a  too- 
short  frock-coat,  bowed  awkwardly.  Upon 
him,  as  upon  Mannie  had  fallen  the  spell 
of  the  Hallowell  fortune.  He,  who  chatted 
familiarly  with  departed  popes  and  em- 
perors, who  daily  was  in  communication 
with  Goethe,  Coesar  and  Epictetus,  thrilled 
with  embarrassment  before  the  man  who 
had  made  millions  from  a  coupling-pin. 

"And  Helen!"  Mr.  Hallowell  cried,  as 
Miss  Coates  followed  the  Professor.  "That 
is  all,  is  it  not?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Coates  moved  aside  to  disclose  the 
person  of  the  reporter  from  the  Republic, 
Homer  Lee. 

"I  have  taken  you  at  your  word,  uncle," 
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she  said;   ''and  have  l)r()ught  a  friend  with 
me."     In  some  tre])idalion  she  added: 

''He  is  Mr.  Lee,  a  reporter  from  tlie 
Republic:' 

''A  reporter!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hallowell. 
Disturl^ed,  and  yet  amused  at  the  audacity 
of  his  niece,  he  shook  his  head  reprovingly. 
"I  don't  think  I  meant  reporters,"  he  re- 
monstrated. 

''You  said  in  your  note,"  returned  his 
niece,  ''that  as  I  had  so  much  at  stake,  I 
could  bring  any  one  I  ])1  eased,  and  the  less 
he  believed  in  s])iritualism,  the  better.  Mr. 
Lee,"  she  added  dryly,  "believes  even  less 
than  I  do." 

"Then  it  will  be  all  tlie  more  of  a 
triumph,  if  we  convince  him,"  declared 
Llallowell.  "  Understand,  young  man,"  he 
proclaimed  loudly,  "I  am  not  a  spiritual- 
ist. I  am  merely  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion. I  want  the  truth.  If  you,  or  my 
niece,  detect  any  fraud  to-night,  I  want  to 
know  it."  Including  in  his  speech  the 
others  in  the  room,  he  glared  suspiciously  in 
turn  at  each.  "Keep  your  eyes  open,"  he 
ordered,  "you  will  be  serving  me  quite  as 
much  as  you  will  Miss  Coates." 

Miss  Coates  and  Lee  thanked  him,  and 
recognizing  themselves  as  the  opposition, 
and,  in  the  minority,  withdrew  for  con- 
sultation into  a  corner  of  the  bay-window. 

Vance  approached  Mr.  Hallowell. 

"If  you  are  ready,"  he  said,  "we  will 
examine  the  cabinet.  ShalLI  wheel  it  over 
here,  or  will  you  look  at  it  where  it  is?" 

"If  it  is  to  be  in  that  comer  during  the 
seance,"  declared  Mr.  Hallowell,  "I'll  look 
at  it  w^here  it  is." 

iVs  he  struggled  from  his  chair,  he  turned 
to  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  nodded  his  head  know- 
ingly. "You  see,  Mrs.  Marsh,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  taking  no  chances." 

"That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Hallowell," 
purred  the  old  lady.  "If  there  be  any 
doubt  in  your  mind,  you  must  get  rid  of  it, 
or  we  will  have  no  results." 

With  a  dramatic  gesture,  Vance  swept 
aside  from  the  opening  in  the  cabinet  the 
])lack  velvet  curtain.  "It's  a  simple  af- 
fair," he  said  indifferently.  "As  you  see, 
it's  open  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
medium  sits  inside  on  that  chair,  bound 
hand  and  foot." 

In  turn,  Mr.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Gay- 
lor,  Rainey,  Professor  Strombergk  entered 
the  cabinet.    With  their  knuckles  they  beat 


uj)()n  its  sides.  They  moved  it  to  and  fro. 
They  (lroj)j)ed  to  their  knees,  and  with  their 
fingers  tugged  at  the  carpet  upon  which  it 
stood. 

Under  cover  of  their  questions,  in  the 
corner  of  the  bay-window,  Miss  Coates 
whis])ered  to  Lee: 

"Don't  look  now,"  she  warned,  "but 
later,  you  will  see  on  the  left  of  that  door 
the  switch  that  throws  on  the  lights.  When 
I  am  sure  she  is  outside  the  cabinet, when 
she  has  told  him  not  to  give  the  money  to 
me,  I'll  cry,  'now!'  and  whichever  one  of 
us  is  seated  nearest  to  the  switch  will  turn 
on  all  the  lights.  I  think,"  Miss  Coates 
added,  with,  in  her  voice,  a  thrill  of  triumph 
not  altogether  free  from  a  touch  of  vindic- 
tiveness, "  when  my  uncle  sees  the  girl  caught 
in.  the  middle  of  the  room,  disguised  as  his 
sister — w^e  will  have  cured  him." 

"It  mav  be,"  said  the  man. 

The  possibility  of  success  as  Miss  Coates 
pointed  it  out  did  not  appear  to  stir  in  him  any 
great  delight.  He  glanced  unwillingly  over 
his  shoulder.     "  I  see  the  switch,"  he  said. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Gay  lor,  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell returned  from  the  cabinet  to  his  chair. 
What  he  had  seen  apparently  strengthened 
his  faith  and,  in  like  degree,  inspired  him  to 
greater  enthusiasm. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  see  no  trap- 
doors, or  false  bottoms  about  that !  If  they 
can  project  a  spirit  from  that  sentry  box,  it 
will  be  a  miracle.  For  whom  are  we  w^ait- 
ing?"  he  asked,  impatiently.  "Where  is 
Wintlirop?" 

Judge  Gaylor  explained  that  Winthrop 
preferred  to  wait  downstairs,  and  that  he 
had  said  he  would  remain  there  until  the 
seance  was  finished. 

"Afraid  of  compromising  his  position," 
commented  the  old  man.  "I'm  sorry.  I'd 
like  to  have  him  here."  He  motioned 
Gaylor  to  bend  nearer.  In  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  eagerness  and  excitement,  he 
whispered,  "Henry,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  are  going  to  witness  a  remarkable 
phenomenon." 

Gaylor's  countenance  grew  preternatur- 
ally  grave.     He  nodded  heavily. 

"I  have  the  same  feeling,  Stephen,"  he 
returned. 

Vance  raised  his  hand  to  command  silence. 

"  Every  one,"  he  called,  "  except  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  to  bind  and  tie  the  medium, 
will  take  the  place  I  give  him,  and  remain 
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in  it.  INIr.  Day  will  |)lcasc  acquaint  Miss 
Vera  and  Mrs.  Vance  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  read}-." 

Up  to  this  point  Vance  had  ap})eared 
only  as  a  stage  manager.  He  had  been 
concerned  with  his  groupings,  his  lights;  in 
assigning  to  his  confederates  the  parts  they 
were  to  play.  Now  that  the  curtain  was  to 
rise,  as  an  actor  puts  on  a  wig  and  grease 
paint,  Vance  assumed  a  certain  voice  and 
manner.  On  the  stage  the  critics  would 
have  called  him  a  convincing  actor.  He  made 
his  audience  believe  what  he  believed.  He 
knew  the  eloquence  of  a  pause,  the  value  of 
a  surprised,  unintelligible  exclamation.  One 
moment  he  was  as  professionally  solemn  as 
a  ''funeral  director";  the  next,  his  voice, 
his  whole  frame  would  shake  with  excite- 
ment, in  an  outburst  of  fanatic  fervor.  As 
it  pleased  him  he  could  play  Hamlet,  ten- 
derly shocked  at  the  sight  of  his  dead  fa- 
ther, or,  Macbeth,  retreating  in  horror  be- 
fore the  ghost  of  Banqno.  For  the  moment 
his  manner  was  that  of  the  undertaker. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hallowell,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
"please  to  name  those  you  wish  to  serve  on 
the  committee." 

Mr.  Hallowell  waved  his  arm  to  include 
every  one  in  the  room. 

"Everybody  will  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee," he  declared.  "Everything  is  to  be 
open  and  above-board.  The  whole  city  is 
welcome  on  the  committee.  I  want  this  to 
be  above  suspicion." 

"That  is  my  wish,  also,  sir,"  said  Vance 
stiffly.  "But  a  committee  of  more  than 
three  is  unwieldy.  Suppose  you  name  two 
gentlemen,  and  I  one?  Or,"  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  "you  can  name  all  three." 

After  a  moment  of  consideration  Mr. 
Hallowell  pointed  at  Lee.  "I  choose  Mr. 
— that  young  man,"  he  announced,  "and 
Judge  Gay  lor." 

"I  would  much  rather  not,  Stephen," 
Judge  Gaylor  whispered. 

"I  know,  Henry,"  answered  the  other; 
"but  I  ask  it  of  you.  It  will  give  me  con- 
fidence." He  turned  to  Vance.  "You 
select  some  one,"  he  commanded. 

With  a  bow,  Vance  designated  the  tall 
German. 

"Will  Professor  Strombergk  be  accepta- 
ble?" he  asked. 

Mr.  Hallowell  nodded. 

"Then,  the  three  gentlemen  chosen  will 
please  come  to  the  cabinet." 


X'ance,  his  manner  now  that  of  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  assigned  to  each  person  the 
seat  he  or  she  was  to  occupy.  Aliss  Coates 
with  satisfaction  noted  that  only  Mrs.  Vance 
sei)arated  Lee  from  the  electric  switch. 

"I  must  ask  you,"  said  Vance,  "to  keep 
the  seats  I  have  assigned  to  you.  With  us 
to-night  are  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
influences.  And  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in 
placing  you,  is  to  obtain  the  best  psychic 
results."  He  moved  to  the  door  and  looked 
into  the  hall,  then  turned,  and  with  up- 
lifted arm  silently  demanded  attention. 

"Miss  Vera,"  he  announced. 

Followed  closely,  like  respectful  court- 
iers, by  Mannie  and  Mrs.  Vance,  Vera  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  walked  a  few  feet 
into  the  room,  and  stood  motionless.  As 
though  already  in  a  trance,  she  moved 
slowly,  without  volition,  like  a  somnambu- 
list. Her  head  was  held  high,  but  her  eyes 
were  dull  and  unseeing.  Her  arms  hung 
limply.  She  wore  an  evening  gown  of  soft 
black  stuff,  that  clung  to  her  like  a  lace 
shawl,  and  which  left  her  throat  and  arms 
bare.  In  spite  of  the  clash  of  interests,  of 
antagonism,  of  mutual  distrust,  there  was 
no  one  present  to  whom  the  sight  of  the 
young  girl  did  not  bring  an  uneasy  thrill. 
The  nature  of  the  thing  she  proposed  to  do, 
contrasted  wdth  the  loveliness  of  her  face, 
which  seemed  to  mock  at  the  possibility  of 
deceit;  something  in  her  wrapt,  distant 
gaze,  in  the  dignity  of  her  uplifted  head,  in 
her  air  of  complete  detachment  from  her 
surroundings,  caused  even  the  most  scep- 
tical to  question  if  she  might  not  possess  the 
powder  she  claimed,  to  feel  for  a  moment  the 
approach  of  the  supernatural. 

The  voices  of  the  committee  consulting 
together,  dropped  suddenly  to  a  whisper; 
the  others  were  instantly  silent. 

In  his  arms  Mannie  carried  silken  scarfs, 
cords  and  ropes.  In  each  hand  he  held  a 
teacup.  One  contained  flour,  the  other 
shot.  Vance  took  these  from  him,  and 
Mannie  hurriedly  slipped  into  his  chair  in 
front  of  the  organ. 

"Gentlemen,"  explained  Vance,  "you 
will  use  these  ropes  and  scarfs  to  tie  the 
medium.  Also,  as  a  further  precaution 
against  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  we  will 
subject  her  to  the  most  severe  test  kno\Mi.  In 
one  hand  she  will  hold  this  flour;  the  other 
will  be  filled  with  shot.  This  will  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  tamper  with  the  ropes." 
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He  gave  the  two  cu])S  to  Gaylor,  and 
turned  to  Vera. 

''Are  you  ready?"  lie  asked.  After  a 
pause,  the  girl  slightly  inclined  her  head. 
Lee,  with  one  of  the  scarfs  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proached her  diffidently.  He  looked  un- 
happily at  the  slight,  girlish  figure,  at  the 
fair  white  arms.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
appealed  to  Vance. 

"How  would  you  suggest — "  he  asked. 

Vance,  apparently  shocked,  hastily  drew 
away.  "That  would  be  most  irregular," 
he  protested. 

Apologetically,  Lee  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Would  you  mind  putting  your  arms 
behind  you?"  he  asked.  He  laced  the 
scarf  around  her  arms,  and  drew  it  tightly 
to  her  wrists. 

*'Tell  me  if  I  hurt  you,"  he  murmured; 
but  the  girl  made  no  answer.  To  what 
was  going  forward  she  appeared  as  un- 
mindful as  though  she  were  an  artist's 
manikin. 

"Will  you  take  these,  now?"  asked 
Gay  lor;  and  into  her  open  palms  he  poured 
the  flour  and  shot.  "  And,  now,"  continued 
Lee,  "will  you  go  into  the  cabinet?"  As 
she  seated  herself,  he  knelt  in  front  of  her 
and  bound  her  ankles.  From  behind  her 
Strombergk  deftly  wound  the  ropes  about 
her  body  and  through  the  rungs  and  back 
of  the  chair. 

"Would  you  mind  seeing  if  you  can 
withdraw  your  arms?"  Lee  asked.  The 
girl  raised  her  shoulders,  struggled  to  free 
her  hands,  and  tried  to  rise.  But  the  efforts 
were  futile. 

"Are  the  gentlemen  satisfied?"  de- 
manded Vance. 

The  three  men,  who  had  shown  but  little 
heart  in  the  work,  and  who  were  now  red 
and  embarrassed,  hastily  answered  in  the 
af&rmative. 

"  If  you  are  satisfied  the  ropes  are  secure- 
ly fastened,"  Vance  continued,  "you  will 
take  your  seats."  Professor  Strombergk, 
as  he  moved  to  his  chair,  announced  in  de- 
vout, solemn  tones,  "Nothing  but  spirit 
hands  can  move  those  ropes  now," 

From  the  organ  rose  softly  the  prelude  to 
a  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn,  and,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  music,  the  voice  of  Vance  sank 
to  a  low  tone. 

"We  will  now,"  he  said,,  "establish  the 
magnetic  chain.  Each  person  will  take 
with  his  right  hand  the  left  wrist  of  the 


j)ers()n  on  his  or  her  right/'  He  paused 
while  this  order  was  being  carried  to  effect. 

"Before  I  turn  out  the  lights"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  wish  to  say  a  last  word  to  anv 
sceptic  who  may  be  present.  I  warn  him 
that  any  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  uiK)n 
the  apparition,  or  spirit,  may  cost  the 
medium  her  life.  From  the  cabinet  the 
medium  projects  the  spirit  into  the  circle. 
An  attack  upon  the  spirit,  is  an  attack  upon 
the  medium.  There  are  three  or  four  well 
authenticated  cases  where  the  disembodied 
spirit  was  cut  off  from  the  cabinet,  and  the 
medium  died." 

He  drew  the  velvet  curtains  across  the 
cabinet,  and  shut  Vera  from  view.  "Are 
you  ready,  Mr.  Hallowell  ?  "  he  asked.  Mr. 
Hallowell,  his  eyes  staring,  his  lips  parted, 
nodded  his  head.  The  music  grew  louder. 
Vance  sw^itched  off  the  lights. 

For  some  minutes,  except  for  the  creak- 
ing of  the  pedals  of  the  organ  and  the  low 
throb  of  the  music,  there  was  no  sound. 
Then,  from  his  position  at  the  open  door, 
the  voice  of  Vance  commanded  sternly: 
"No  whispering,  please.  The  medium  is 
susceptible  to  the  least  sound."  There  was 
another  longer  pause,  until  in  hushed  ex- 
pectant tones  Vance  spoke  again.  "The 
air  is  very  heavily  charged  with  electricity 
to-night,"  he  said.  "  YoUj  Mrs.  Marsh, 
should  feel  that?" 

"I  do,  Professor,"  murmured  the  me- 
dium; "  I  do.  We  shall  have  some  w^onder- 
ful  results  I" 

Vance  agreed  with  her,  solemnly.  "I 
feel  influences  all  about  me,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

There  came  suddenly  from  the  cabinet 
three  sharp  raps.  These  were  instantly 
answered  by  other  quick  rappings  upon  the 
library  table.  "They  are  beginning!" 
chanted  the  voice  of  Vance.  The  music  of 
the  organ  ceased.  It  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  notes  of  a  guitar  that  seemed  to  float 
in  space,  the  strings  vibrating,  not  as 
though  touched  by  human  hands,  but  in 
fitful,  meaningless  chords  like  those  of  an 
^olian  harp. 

"That  is  Kiowa,  your  control,  ^Irs. 
Marsh,"  announced  Vance  eagerly.  "  Do 
you  desire  to  speak  to  him?" 

"Not  to-night,"  Mrs.  Marsh  answered. 
She  raised  her  voice.  "Not  to-night, 
Kiowa,"  she  repeated.  "Thank  you  for 
coming.     Good  night." 
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In  deep,  guttural  accents,  a  man's  voice 
came  from  the  ceiling.  ''Good  night,"  it 
called.  With  a  final,  ringing  wail,  the 
music  of  the  guitar  suddenly  ceased. 

Again  rose  the  swelling  low  tones  of  the 
organ.  Above  it  came  the  quick  pattering 
of  footsteps. 

The  voice  of  Rainy,  filled  with  alarm  and 
surprise,  cried,  ''Some  one  touched  me!" 

"  Are  you  sure  your  hands  are  held  ?  "  de- 
manded Vance  reprovingly. 

"Yes,"  panted  Rainey;  "both  of  them. 
But  something  put  its  hand  on  my  fore- 
head.    It  was  cold." 

In  an  excited  whisper,  a  voice  in  the 
circle  cried,  "Look,  look!"  and  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  a  star  rose  in  the  darkness.  For 
a  moment  it  wavered  over  the  cabinet  and 
then  fluttered  swiftly  across  the  room  and 
remained  stationarv  above  the  head  of  the 
German  professor. 

"There  is  your  star.  Professor,"  cried 
Vance.  "When  the  Professor  is  in  the 
circle,"  he  announced  proudly,  "that  star 
always  appears." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  startled  ex- 
cliimation  from  Lee. 

"Something  touched  my  face,"  ex- 
plained the  young  man,  apologetically, 
"and  spoke  to  me." 

The  music  sank  to  a  murmur,  and  the 
room  became  alive  with  swift,  rushing 
sounds,  and  soft  whisperings. 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  low  and  eager, 
could  be  heard  appealing  to  an  invisible 
presence. 

"The  results  are  marvellous,"  chanted 
Vance;  "marvellous!  The  medium  is 
showing  wonderful  power.  If  any  one  de- 
sires to  ask  a  question,  he  should  do  so  now. 
The  conditions  will  never  be  better."  He 
paused  expectantly.  "Mr.  Hallowell,"  he 
prompted,  "is  it  your  wish  to  communicate 
with  any  one  in  the  spirit  world?" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Hallowell,  harsh  and  shaken 
answered,  "Yes." 

"With  whom?"  demanded  Vance. 

There  was  again  another  longer  pause, 
and  then,  above  the  confusion  of  soft  whis- 
perings, the  voice  of  the  old  man  rose  in 
sharp  staccato. 

"My  sister;  Catherine  Coates."  His 
tone  hardened,  became  obdurate,  final. 
"  But,  I  must  see  her,  and  hear  her  speak ! " 

Not  for  an  instant  did  Vance  hesitate. 
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In  tense,  sepulchral  tones,  he  demanded  of 
the  darkness,  "Is  the  spirit  of  Catherine 
Coates  present?" 

The  whisperings  and  murmurs  ceased. 
The  silence  of  the  room  was  broken  sharp- 
ly by  three  quick  raps.  "Yes,"  chanted 
Vance;   "she  is  present." 

The  voice  of  Hallowell  protested  fiercely, 
"I  won't  have  that!     I  want  to  see  her!" 

In  the  tone  of  an  incantation,  Vance  spoke 
again:  "Will  the  spirit  show  herself  to  her 
brother?"    The  raps  came  quickly,  firmly. 

"She  answers  she  will  appear  beforeyou." 

There  was  a  moment  that  seemed  to 
stretch  interminably,  and  then,  the  eyes  of 
all,  straining  in  the  darkness,  saw  against 
the  black  velvet  curtain  a  splash  of  white. 

As  it  moved  toward  them  it  took  shape, 
and  by  the  faint  light  that  came  through 
the  curtains  from  the  hall,  they  distin- 
guished the  bent  figure  of  a  woman,  ap- 
parently an  old  woman,  with  a  white  cap 
and  white  hair,  and  across  her  shoulders  a 
white  kerchief. 

Above  the  sobbing  of  the  organ,  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Hallowell  rang  out  in  terror.  "  Who 
is  that ! "  he  demanded.  He  spoke  as  though 
he  dreaded  the  answer.  He  threw  him- 
self forward  in  his  chair,  peering  into  the 
darkness. 

"  Is  that  you,  Kate  ?  "  he  whispered.  His 
voice  was  both  incredulous  and  pleading. 
The  answer  came  in  feeble,  trembling 
tones.     "Yes." 

The  voice  of  Hallowell  shook  with  eager- 
ness. 

"Do  you  know  me,  your  brother, 
Stephen?" 

"Yes." 

With  a  cry  the  old  man  fell  back,  groping 
blindly.  He  found  Gaylor's  arm  and 
clutched  it  with  both  hands. 

"My  God!  It's  Kate!"  he  gasped.  "I 
tell  you,  Henry,  it  is  she!" 

The  voice  of  Vance,  deep  and  hollow  like 
a  bell,  sounded  a  note  of  warning.  "  Speak 
quickly,"  he  commanded.  "Her  time  on 
earth  is  brief."  Mr.  Hallo  well's  hold  upon 
the  arm  of  his  friend  relaxed.  Fearfully 
and  slowly,  he  bent  forward. 

"Kate!"  he  pleaded;  "I  must  ask  you 
a  question.  No  one  else  can  tell  me."  As 
though  gathering  courage,  he  paused,  and, 
with  a  frightened  sigh  again  began.  "  I  am 
an  old  man,"  he  murmured;  ''a  sick  man. 
I  will  be  joining  you  very  soon.     What  am 
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I  to  do  witli  my  money?  I  have  made 
great  plans  to  give  it  to  the  poor.  Or,  must 
I  give  it,  as  I  have  given  it  in  my  will,  to 
Helen  ?  Perhaps,  I  did  not  act  fairly  to 
you  and  Helen.  You  know  what  Imean. 
She  would  be  rich,  but,  then  the  poor 
would  be  that  much  the  j^oorer."  The  con- 
fidence of  the  si)eaker  was  increasing,  as 
though  to  a  living  being,  he  argued  and 
pleaded:  ''And  I  want  to  do  some  good 
before  I  go.     What  shall  I  do  ?     Tell  me. " 

There  was  a  pause  that  lasted  so  long 
that  those  who  had  held  their  breath  to 
listen,  again  breathed  deeply.  When  the 
answer  came,  it  was  strangely  deprecatory, 
uncertain,  unassured. 

''You,"  stammered  the  voice,  "you  must 
have  courage  to  do  what  you  know  to  be 
just!'' 

For  a  brief  moment,  as  though  surprised, 
Mr.  Hallowell  apparently  considered  this; 
and  then  gave  an  exclamation  of  disap- 
pointment and  distress. 

"But  I  dont  know,"  he  protested;  "that 
is  why  I  called^on  you.  I  want  to  go  into 
the  next  world,"  he  pleaded,  "with  clean 
hands!" 

This  time  the  answer  came  more  firmly. 
But,  it  was  still  without  feeling,  without 
conviction. 

"You  cannot  bribe  your  way  into  the 
next  world,"  intoned  the  voice.  "If  you 
pity  the  poor,  you  must  help  the  poor,  not 
that  you  may  cheat  your  way  into  heaven, 
but  that  they  may  suffer  less.  Search  your 
conscience.  Have  the  courage  of  your 
conscience." 

"  I  don't  want  to  consult  my  conscience," 
cried  the  old  man.  "  I  w^ant  you  to  tell  me." 
He  paused,  hesitating.  Eager  to  press  his 
question,  his  awe  of  the  apparition  still 
constrained  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  ?  "  he  begged. 
"Am  I  to  give  the  money  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good — to  the  Hallowell  Institute, 
or,  am  I  to  give  it  to  Helen  ?  Which  am  I 
to  do?" 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then 
the  voice  stammered:  "If — if  you  have 
wronged  me,  or  my  daughter,  or  the  poor, 
you  must  make  restitution." 

The  hand  of  the  old  man  was  heard  to 
fall  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  His 
voice  rose  unhappily. 

"That  is  no  answer,  Kate!"  he  cried. 
"Did  you  come  from  the  dead  to  preach  to 


me!  Tell  me — what  am  I  to  do — leave  my 
money  to  Helen,  or  to  the  Institute?" 

The  cry  of  the  old  man  vibrated  in  the 
air.  No  voice  rose  to  answer  it.  "  Kate!" 
he  entreated.  Still  there  was  silence. 
"Speak  to  me!"  he  commanded.  The 
silence  became  eloquent  with  momentous 
possibilities.  So  long  did  it  endure,  that 
the  pain  of  the  suspense  was  actual.  The 
voice  of  Rainey  choked  and  hoarse  with 
fear,  broke  it  with  an  exclamation  that 
held  the  sound  of  an  oath.  He  muttered 
thickly,  "What  in  the  name  of " 

He  was  hushed  by  a  swift  chorus  of  hisses. 
The  voice  of  Hallowell  was  again  uplifted. 

"  Why  won't  she  answer  me  ?  "  he  begged 
hysterically,  of  Vance.  "Can't  you — can't 
the  medium  make  her  speak  ?  " 

During  the  last  few  moments  the  music 
from  the  organ  had  come  brokenly.  The 
hands  upon  the  keys  moved  unsteadily, 
drunkenly.  Now  they  halted  altogether, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  chord  the  music 
sank  and  died.  Upon  the  now  absolute 
silence  the  voice  of  Vance,  when  he  spoke, 
sounded  strangely  unfamiliar.  It  had  lost 
the  priest-like  intonation.  Its  .confidence 
had  departed.  It  showed  bewilderment 
and  fear. 

"  I — I  don't  understand,"  stammered  the 
showman.  "Ask  her  again.  Put  your 
question  differently." 

Carefully,  slowly,  giving  each  word  its 
value,  Mr.  Hollowell  raised  his  voice  in 
entreaty. 

"Kate,"  he  cried,  "I  have  made  a  new 
will,  leaving  the  money  to  the  poor.  The 
old  will  gives  it  to  Helen.  Shall  I  sign  the 
new  will  or  not  ?  Shall  I  give  the  money  to 
Helen,  or  the  Institute  ?  Answer  me !  Yes, 
or  no." 

Before  the  eyes  of  all,  the  apparition,  as 
though  retreating  to  the  cabinet,  swayed 
backward,  then  staggered  forward.  There 
was  a  sob,  human,  heart-broken;  a  cry, 
thrilling  with  distress;  a  tumult  of  weeping, 
fierce  and  uncontrollable. 

They  saw  the  figure  tear  away  the  white 
kerchief  and  cap,  and  trample  them  upon 
the  floor.  They  saw  the  figure  hold  itself 
erect.  From  it,  the  voice  of  Vera  cried 
aloud,  in  despair. 

"I  can't!  I  can't!"  she  sobbed.  "It's 
a  lie!  I  am  not  your  sister!  Turn  on  the 
lights,"  the  girl  cried.  "Turn  on  the 
lights!" 
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There  was  a  crash  of  upturned  chairs, 
the  sound  of  men  struggHng,  and  the  room 
was  swept  with  light.  In  the  doorway 
Winthrop  was  holding  apart  \'ance  and  the 
reporter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  Vera,  her 
head  bent  in  shame,  her  body  shaken  and 
trembling,  her  hair  streaming  to  her  waist. 

As  though  to  punish  herself,  by  putting 
a  climax  to  her  humiliation,  she  held  out 
her  arms  to  Helen  Coates.  ''You  see," 
she  cried.  ''  I  am  a  cheat.  I  am  a  fraud ! " 
She  knelt  suddenly  in  front  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell.  "Forgive  me!"  she  sobbed; ''for- 
give me!" 

With  a  cry  of  angry  protest,  Winthrop 
ran  to  her,  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  pity.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Hallowell  there  was  no  promise  of 
pardon.  With  sudden  strength  he  strug- 
gled to  his  feet  and  stood  swaying,  chal- 
lenging those  before  him.  His  face  was 
white  with  anger,  his  jaw  closed  against 
mercy. 

"  YouVe  lied  to  me! "  he  cried.  "  You've 
tried  to  rob  me!"  He  swept  the  room 
with  his  eyes.  With  a  flash  of  intuition,  he 
saw  the  trap  they  had  laid  for  him.  ''AH 
of  you ! "  he  screamed.  "  It's  a  plot ! "  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  weeping  girl.  ''And 
you!"  he  shouted,  hysterically,  "the  law 
shall  punish  you  I" 

Winthrop  drew  the  girl  to  him  and  put 
his  arm  about  her. 

"I'll  do  the  punishing  here,"  he  said. 

With  a  glad,  welcoming  cry,  the  old 
man  turned  to  him,  appealingly,  wildly. 

"Yes,  you!"  he  shouted.  "  You  punish 
them!     She  plotted  to  get  my  money." 

The  girl  at  Winthrop's  side  shivered,  and 
shrank  from  him.  He  drew  her  back 
roughly  and  held  her  close.  The  sobs  that 
shook  her  tore  at  his  heart;  the  touch  of  the 
sinking,  trembling  body  in  his  arms  filled 
him  with  fierce,  jubilant  thoughts  of  keep- 
ing the  girl  there  always,  of  giving  battle  for 
her,  of  sheltering  her  against  the  world. 
In  what  she  had  done  he  saw  only  a  sacri- 
fice. In  her  he  beheld  only  a  penitent; 
who  was  self-accused,  self-convicted. 


He  heard  the  \'oice  of  the  old  man 
screaming  vindictively:  "She  plotted  to  get 
my  money!" 

Winthrop  turned  upon  him,  savagely. 

"How  did  you  plot  to  get  it?"  he  re- 
torted flerccly.  "  You  know,  and  I  know. 
I  know  how  your  lawyer,  }'our  doctor,  }'our 
servant  plotted  to  get  it!"  His  voice  rose 
and  rang  with  indignation.  "You  all 
plotted,  and  you  all  schemed — and  to  what 
end — what  was  the  result" — he  held  before 
them  the  fainting  figure  of  the  girl — "that 
this  poor  child  could  prove  she  was  honest ! " 

With  his  arms  still  about  her,  and  her 
hands  clinging  to  him,  he  moved  with  her 
quickly  to  the  door.  When  they  had 
reached  the  silence  of  the  hall,  he  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"Now,"  he  commanded,  "you  shall  come 
to  my  sister's!" 

The  waiting  car  carried  them  swiftly  uj) 
the  avenue.  Their  way  lay  through  the 
park,  and  the  warm,  mid-summer  air  was 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  plants  and  shrubs. 
Above  them  the  trees  drooped  deep  with 
leaves.  Vera,  crouched  in  a  corner,  had 
not  spoken.  Her  eyes  were  hidden  in  her 
hands.  But  when  they  had  entered  the 
silent  reaches  of  the  park  she  lowered  them 
and  the  face  she  lifted  to  Winthrop  was 
pale  and  wet  with  tears.  The  man  thought 
never  before  had  he  seen  it  more  lovely  or 
more  lovable.  Vera  shook  her  head  dumb- 
ly and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  troubled 
smile. 

"I  told  you,"  she  murmured  remorse- 
fully, "you'd  be  sorry." 

''We  don't  know  that  yet,"  said  Win- 
throp gently,  "  we'll  have  all  the  rest  of  our 
lives  to  find  that  out." 

Startled,  the  girl  drew  back.  In  her  face 
was  wonder,  amazement,  a  dawning  happi- 
ness. 

Without  speaking,  Winthrop  looked  at 
her,  entreatingly,  pitifully,  beseeching  her 
with  his  eyes. 

Slowly  the  girl  bent  forward  and,  as  he 
threw  out  his  arms,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
rest  and  content  she  crept  into  them  and 
pressed  her  face  to  his. 


The  End. 
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AVIN  was  at  his  key,  send- 
ing in  Train  Seventeen 's 
*'On  Time"  report,  and 
through  the  side-light  of  the 
bay-window  he  saw  Faulk- 
ner and  young  DriscoU 
''square"  themselves  with  Johnson,  the 
conductor  of  the  freight,  run  the  push-car 
from  the  shed,  couple  it  to  the  rear  of  Sev- 
enteen's  caboose,  and  help  the  three  young 
women  aboard. 

He  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  that  it  was  a  highly  reckless  piece  of 
railroad  outlawry;  but  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  inter- 
fere. Young  Driscoll  was  the  son  of  the 
master  mechanic  at  Castle  Cliff,  an  irre- 
pressible collegian,  home  for  the  summer 
vacation;  and  Faulkner's  father  Avas  a 
Dolomite  multi-millionaire,  and  the  ow^ner 
of  the  Malachite  mine.  Gavin's  thin  lips 
came  together  in  a  straight  line,  and  he 
W'Cnt  on  sending  the  ''  O.  T."  report.  Mai- 
sie  French  was  one  of  the  three  young  wom- 
en, and  if  it  were  her  good  pleasure  to  take 
chances  with  the  others,  and  with  the  two 
young  men  whose  sport-loving  recklessness 
was  the  daily  terror  of  the  chaperones  at 
Piute  Inn,  it  was  pointedly  his  part  to  keep 
silence. 

He  was  snapping  his  key  upon  the  final 
word  of  the  report  when  the  freight  pulled 
out  with  the  push-car  in  tow.  The  young 
women  were  laughing  and  shrieking  joy- 
ously; and  Faulkner  was  standing  up  and 
waving  his  hat  to  a  group  of  shocked  wit- 
nesses protesting  in  dumb  show  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Inn. 

What  the  young  men  meant  to  do  they 
had  done  before,  though  not  with  the  young 
women  for  accessories.  Somewhere  on  the 
steep  thirty-six-mile  grade  in  Black  Rock 
Canyon  they  w^ould  release  the  push-car  for 
a  flying  coast  back  to  the  Broken  Arrow 
portal.  The  risks  w^ere  plentiful.  The 
stick  used  for  a  lever-brake  on  the  wheels 
might  snap;  the  car  might  run  away  and 
jump  the  track;  and  there  w^as  always  the 
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chance  of  meeting  a  ''wild"  engine,  or  an 
unscheduled  special  train,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  push-car  adventurers  were  ignoring 
these  risks,  but  Gavin  took  thought  for 
them  as  he  could.  Before  going  to  work  on 
his  records,  he  dropped  the  station  signal 
board  to  "Stop  for  orders,"  and  adjusted 
the  spring  of  the  telegraph  relay  so  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  hear  anything  that  might 
go  through  over  the  wires.  With  the  board 
down,  no  train  would  pass  Broken  Arrow 
without  stopping,  and  at  least  one  danger — 
the  danger  of  a  collision  in  mid  canyon — 
would  be  averted  for  the  young  people  who 
were  making  a  coasting  course  of  a  live 
railroad  track. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Gavin  began  to  grow 
nervous.  The  push-car  had  not  yet  re- 
turned; and  the  general  manager's  special, 
with  Mr.  Brice  and  a  party  of  the  Castle 
Cliff  officials  in  the  private  car,  was  on  the 
line  below  Broken  Arrow,  moving  east- 
ward. With  an  ear  sharply  attuned  for  the 
news  of  the  wire,  Gavin  had  been  keeping 
up  with  the  special's  movements.  There 
had  been  quite  a  long  stop  at  Rockford,  the 
second  station  west;  but  now  the  fast-run- 
ning train  was  in  motion  again,  speeding 
along  toward  Broken  Arrow. 

Gavin  did  not  care  to  be  caught  with  his 
order-board  down  when  he  had  no  orders 
to  deliver — especially  by  the  general  man- 
ager's flyer.  For  aught  he  knew,  Mr.  Brice 
might  wish  to  go  through  without  halting  at 
Broken  Arrow.  Hunching  his  big  shoul- 
ders as  if  he  were  fitting  them  to  the  unwel- 
come burden,  he  threw  the  freight  record 
aside  and  sat  on  the  telegraph  table,  where 
he  could  w'atch  the  canyon  portal  and  still 
keep  an  ear  open  for  the  clicking  sounder. 

Five  minutes  of  suspense  ticked  them- 
selves off,  and  at  the  end  of  them  Pincho, 
the  station  next  west  of  Broken  Arrow,  cut  in- 
to the  stream  of  wire  chatterings  to  notify  the 
division  despatcher  that  Mr.  Brice's  special 
had  passed  eastward — without  stopping. 

Gavin    heard    the    Pincho    report   with 
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quickening  heart-beats.  The  hazard  which 
had  been  only  a  possibility  was  rapidly  crys- 
tallizing into  a  certainty.  Somewhere  in 
the  nearer  reaches  of  the  great  gorge  the 
push-car  with  its  living  freight  must  be 
racing  westward.  A  few  miles  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  the  sj)ecial  train  was  flying 
eastward.  Gavin  hoped  that  the  narrowing 
gap  would  close  safely  on  the  side  of  im- 


side-track  switched  from  the  main  line  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  station  building  and 
tailed  ofi  up  th,e  slope  of  Mount  Nebo, 
pointi.'ig  to  some  future  extension  into  a 
spur  to  climb  to  the  Malachite  mine.  For 
fifty  miles  in  either  direction  it  was  the  only 
bit  of  track  reversing  the  down-hill  rush  of 
the  Short  Line  from  Klk  Pass  Tunnel  to 
the  mouth  of   the   Sombre.     Gavin  went 
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munity  for  the  push-car  coasters.  Explana- 
tions to  the  general  manager  would  be  awk- 
ward for  all  concerned. 

Five  other  minutes,  surcharged  with  keen 
anxiety  for  the  watcher  in  the  bay-window, 
passed;  then,  coincidently,  Gavin  heard 
the  shout  of  the  special's  whistle  below,  and 
saw  the  push-car  dart  like  a  low-flung  pro- 
jectile out  of  the  canyon  portal  above.  One 
glance  told  him  that  death  was  reaching 
for  the  five  rule-breakers.  The  push-car 
was  entirely  beyond  control:  it  w^ould  dash 
past  the  station  at  bullet  speed  and  meet 
the  special  on  the  grade  below. 

The  Broken  Arrow  operator  was  a  gaunt, 
big-boned  young  Missourian,  and  his  de- 
scriptive epithet,  written  dowm  in  De- 
spatcher  Dawson's  mental  record  of  his 
subordinates,  was  "  Slow,  and  methodically 
accurate."  But  at  the  critical  moment  he 
effectually  disproved  the  derogatory  half  of 
Dawson's  epithet 
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through  the  open  bay-window^  in  a  clumsy 
leap,  lighted  upon  his  feet,  and  sprinted  for 
the  switch,  snapping  the  lever  over  a  scant 
second  before  the  catapulting  push-car  was 
upon  him.  Half  a  minute  later  the  car, 
checked  by  the  stiff  up-grade  of  the  siding, 
was  slowing  to  its  stop,  and  the  general 
manager's  special,  with  Bloodgood  driving 
the  smart  eight-wheeler  at  fifty  miles  to  the 
hour,  came  careering  around  the  curve  of 
the  down-stream  approach. 

Gavin  reset  the  switch  and  chased  back 
to  his  office  in  time  to  lift  the  order-board 
to  "Clear"  before  Bloodgood  whistled  for 
it.  For  Miss  Maisie's  sake,  the  Missourian 
hoped  that  the  push-car  incident  had  gone 
undetected ;  and  when  the  private  car  was 
side-tracked,  and  Mr.  Brice,  ''Little  Mil- 
lions" and  the  other  officials  had  gone 
across  the  foot-bridge  to  Piute  Inn  without 
asking  any  discomforting  questions,  the 
hope  grew  large. 
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lUit  the  incident  had  not  gone  unre- 
marked. As  it  chanced,  Mr.  Brice  had 
been  riding  in  the  eight-wheeler's  cab,  and 
he  had  seen  the  climax  of  young  Driscoll's 
outlawry,  and  Gavin's  masterful  bit  of  res- 
cue work.  Hence,  later  in  the  evening,  when 


ujjon.  "There  was  nothing  but  his  quick 
wit  and  clear-headedness  between  us  and 
the  most  horril)ly  needless  disaster  we've 
ever  had  on  the  Dolomite  Short  Line.  I 
suppose  we  can't  send  young  DriscoU  and 
Faulkner  to  jail,  as  they  deserve,  but  we 
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he  was  smoking  his  after-dinner  cigar  with 
Superintendent  Upham  on  the  piazza  of 
Piute  Inn,  there  was  managerial  comment 
and  a  promise  of  consequences  for  the  young 
Missourian. 

''Pretty  capable  young  fellow  you're 
wasting  here  on  the  Broken  Arrow  wire  of- 
fice, don't  you  think  ?  "was  Mr.  Brice's  sug- 
gestion when  Gavin's  exploit  was  touched 


might   do   something   for   your   operator. 
What  does  Dawson  think  of  him?" 

"Little  Millions"  smiled.  "  Dawson  calls 
him  '  Old  Faithful,'  and  says  he  is  the  safest 
brass-pounder  on  the  division ;  never  kicks, 
never  falls  down,  and  never  tangles  a  train 
order." 

"  What  else  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 
"Two  or  three  things,  none  of  them  very 
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illuminating.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Missouri 
farmer,  and  he  was  trying  to  snub  his  way 
through  a  country  college  when  the  tuber- 
culosis bacillus  served  notice  on  him.  He 
broke  for  the  tall  hills,  and  seems  to  have 
successfully  outrun  the  bacillus.  That's  all 
I  know,  except  that  he  is  hopelessly  in  love 
with  Maisie  French,  the  auditor's  daugh- 
ter." 

It  was  the  general  manager's  turn  to 
smile, 

''Do  you  keep  tab  on  all  the  love  affairs 
of  all  the  bachelors  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, Gebby?     How  do  you  manage  it?" 

"  I  don't.  I'm  taking  my  cue  from  Mrs. 
Kate.  She  has  been  here  at  the  Inn  off  and 
on  all  summer,  and  she  is  my  authority  for 
the  hopeless  Gavin.  It  seems  that  Gavin 
hails  from  the  same  Missouri  neighbor- 
hood as  the  Frenches,  and  there  were  some 
boy-and-girl  sentimentalities  between  Mar- 
tin and  Miss  Maisie  back  in  the  coeduca- 
tional college." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  general  manager.  "And 
the  sentimentalities  have  stood  the  trans- 
planting to  the  tall  hills?" 

"Only  on  Gavin's  part,  it  seems,"  was 
Upham's  amendment.  "The  girl's  mem- 
ory is  apparently  not  long  enough  to  reach 
back  to  Missouri;  and  the  Faulkner  mil- 
lions are  helping  to  make  it  shorter.  Kate 
is  indignant.  She  doesn't  care  much  for 
Faulkner,  and  she  is  disposed  to  '  mother ' 
Maisie.  She  says  Gavin's  devotion  is  ab- 
solutely idyllic — dates  back  to  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Maisie  tramples  on  it;  snubs 
him,  pitches  Faulkner  at  his  head,  and  rubs 
the  Malachite  millions  into  him  good  and 
hard." 

"What  does  her  father  have  to  say  about 
all  this?"  queried  the  big  boss,  interesting 
himself  chiefly  because  Upham  was  inter- 
ested. 

"  French  ?  Oh,  he's  like  most  American 
fathers  of  girls:  thinks  he's  out  of  it  when 
it  comes  to  a  sentimental  crisis.  He  has 
probably  never  heard  of  Gavin  as  a  poten- 
tial son-in-law." 

"Or  of  Faulkner?" 

"  I  wouldn't  say  that.  The  prospective 
heir  to  old  Jasper  Faulkner's  money  is  too 
big  a  fish  to  go  unmarked  in  our  little  pool. 
But  I'd  put  French  above  being  unduly  in- 
fluenced either  by  Faulkner's  money  or  by 
Gavin's  lack  of  a  millionaire  father." 

The  general   manager   smoked   quietly 


until  the  ash  on  his  cigar  was  a  full  inch 
longer  before  returning  to  the  original  con- 
tention. 

"I  believe  I'd  keep  an  eye  on  Gavin  for 
possible  futures,  if  I  were  you,  Gebby,"  he 
said,  after  the  pause.  "  He  looks  like  good, 
steady  stock." 

Upham  nodded.  "  I  have  been  consider- 
ing him  for  the  agency  at  Oro;  only  it's  a 
pretty  big  jump  from  Broken  Arrow,  with 
a  tolerably  heavy  money  responsibility. 
And  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  fidu- 
ciary record." 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Auditor 
French,  lately  arrived  from  Castle  Cliff  on 
the  belated  Number  Three,  drew  his  chair 
into  line  with  Upham's,  lighted  his  cigar, 
and  said:   "Whose  fiduciary  record?" 

It  was  Upham  who  enlightened  him. 
"We  were  talking  about  Gavin,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

French  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  more. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  with  evident  reluct- 
ance. 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  promoting  him  ?  " 

"Yes;  to  the  agency  at  Oro,  perhaps." 

Again  the  auditor  fell  silent,  answering 
only  after  the  pause  had  grown  ominous. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  chock  the  wheels," 
he  said  in  low  tones;  "especially  so  since 
Maisie  has  just  told  me  of  the  immense 
obligation  he  loaded  upon  me  this  after- 
noon. But  duty  comes  first.  Gavin  is 
under  suspicion.  That  is  why  I  am  here  to- 
night." 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  demanded  the 
superintendent  quickly. 

"  It's  the  old  story  of  the  mining-camp 
shipping  station.  Malachite  ore  is  running 
pretty  rich,  as  you  know.  It  is  weighed  at 
the  mine,  and  again  at  the  smelter  in  Dolo- 
mite. It  checks  short;  never  very  much  at 
a  time,  but  always  a  little." 

"You've  traced  the  shortage?"  snapped 
Upham. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have — to  Gavin.  The  ore 
comes  down  from  the  mine  by  Goresby's 
pack-train,  and  Gavin  ships  it.  He  has 
every  opportunity  to  open  the  sacks,  take  a 
few  of  the  richer  specimens  from  each,  and 
sew  them  up  again." 

Upham  let  slip  a  forcible  word  neatly  ex- 
pressing his  feelings.  "Our  Little  Mil- 
lions," his  men  called  him,  and  though  he 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  they  loved  him 
for  his  fiercely  aggressive  sense  of  justice. 
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"French,  that  man  saved  your  daugh- 
ter's life  a  few  hours  ago,"  he  began  wrath- 
fully;  but  the  auditor  interrupted. 

"I  know:  that  is  the  personal  equation, 
and  I  have  to  ignore  it.  I've  known  Gavin 
all  his  life;  I  know  his  people — good, 
sound,  reliable  country  folk,  of  the  kind 
you  like  to  imagine  as  constituting  the 
body  and  backbone  of  the  American  eighty 
millions.  That's  why  I  can't  understand 
Gavin's  motive.     Why  should  he  steal?" 

Upham  and  Brice  exchanged  glances. 
When  a  girl  loves  money,  and  a  man  loves 
the  girl,  motives  are  not  far  to  seek. 

When  Upham  replied  it  was  with  an  air 
of  antagonism  born  of  the  fierce  sense  of 
justice.  '^  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  do  your 
do,  French;  but  I  don't  envy  you  a  little 
bit.  If  it  were  my  job  to  convict  the  man 
who  had  saved  my  daughter's  life,  I'd 
chuck  it." 

This  was  on  the  Inn  veranda,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Across  the  river, 
in  the  Broken  Arrow  wire  office,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference  was  having  troubles 
of  his  own. 
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At  seven-thirty,  Goodloe,  chemist  at  the 
Malachite,  had  come  down  to  take  the 
train  for  Denver,  bringing  a  bar  of  bullion 
smelted  in  the  mine  laboratory  out  of  ore 
pickings  too  rich  to  be  shipped  in  gross. 
This  bar  he  had  turned  over  to  Gavin  for 
transshipment  to  the  Dolomite  bank,  thus 
cleverly  shifting  the  responsibility  to  Gav- 
in's shoulders. 

Gavin  had  objected.  His  safe  was  a  poor 
one,  and  the  bar  must  be  held  over  till  the 
next  day's  train.  Goodloe  had  insisted.  No 
outsider  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  pri- 
vately made  ingot;  therefore  there  was  no 
risk.  In  the  end  the  chemist  went  his  way 
with  a  receipt  for  upward  of  five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  coin-fine  gold  in  his  pock- 
et, while  Gavin  knelt  in  front  of  his  small 
safe,  wondering  how  he  could  stow  a  nine- 
inch  gold  bar  in  a  pigeon-holed  space  only 
eight  inches  deep. 

It  was  at  this  inauspicious  moment  that 
Miss  French,  strolling  over  from  the  Inn 
with  other  of  the  young  folk,  rem.embered 
that  she  ought  to  thank  Gavin  for  having 
saved  her  life.    With  Miss  Maisie,  to  think 
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was  to  act.  When  she  opened  the  office 
door,  Gavin  was  sitting  on  his  lieels  and 
scowling  at  the  inadequate  safe,  with  the 
bar  of  dull  yellow  metal  lying  across  his 
thighs. 

"Oh-h-h!  excuse  me!"  she  fluttered,  in 
mock  dismay;  ''I  didn't  know  you  were 
saying  your  prayers — truly,  1  didn't.  Or 
are  you  only  making  a  votive  offering 
to — whatever  is 
that  thing  on 
your  knees,  Mar- 
tin ?  Mercy !  I  be- 
lieve it's  a — a — " 
Miss  M  a  i  s  i  e 
knew  a  gold  ingot 
by  sight,  and  her 
slate-blue  eyes 
grew  large. 

"Yes;  it's  bull- 
ion," admitted 
Gavin,  putting 
the  ingot  on  the 
floor. 

Miss  French 
came  in  and 
touched  the  lump 
of  metal  with  the 
toe  of  one  small 
boot. 

"Is  it  really 
gold,  Martin?— 
gold  that  can  be 
made  into  bright, 
yellow  ten -dollar 
pieces  and  be 
spent?" 

"Yes,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  her  conceit,  and  then  growing 
suddenly  grave  at  the  thought  that  her 
point  of  view  was  Faulkner's:  how  many 
half-eagles,  eagles  and  double-eagles  could 
be  coined  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  bullion. 
It  left  a  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth  which 
became  almost  acrid  when  she  knelt  im- 
pulsively beside  the  ingot,  patting  it  softly. 

"  You  dear,  dull,  rusty-looking  old  thing! 
How  many,  many  good  times  there  are 
locked  up  in  you!"  she  said.  Then,  turn- 
ing quickly  upon  Gavin:  "Don't  you  wish 
it  were  yours,  Martin?" 

At  first  he  thought  No,  and  had  almost 
said  it.  Then  he  remembered  that  the  lack 
of  this  dull,  vellow  metal  stood  between  him 
and  his  heart's  desire. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  baldly;   "I  guess  I  do." 
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He  was  looking  straight  in  her  eyes,  and 
to  his  surprise  they  clouded  instantly. 

"Don't  say  that,  Martin,"  she  ])leaded. 
"  I  always  like  to  think  of  you  as  the  one  per- 
son to  whom  money — the  having  it  or  the 
lacking  it — doesn't  make  any  difference." 
He  got  up  stifily  and  helped  her  to  rise. 
"I  used  to  be  that  way;  but  I  can't  be 
any  more — never,  I  reckon,  Maisie." 

"Why  can't 
you?  You're  not 
money-mad." 

"No.  But  you 
set  the  pace  for 
me:  you  always 
have:  and  you're 
going  to  marry 
money." 

"Who  told  you 
that,  Martin?" 
she  asked  quick- 
ly, and  now  she 
would  not  look  at 
him. 

"Oh,    every- 
body   is    talking 
about  it.     Faulk- 
ner's been  'rush- 
ing' you  all  sum- 
mer, and  you've 
let  him.    I've  only 
been  waiting  till 
you  said  some- 
thing, so  I  could 
congratulate 
you.    I've  got  that 
pr  ivilege  left, 
haven't  I?" 
"Of  course:  why  don't  you  do  it,  Martin?" 
Her  repetition  of  his  home  name  was 
getting  on  his  nerves  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  awkwardly. 

"Your  happiness  is  the  biggest  thing 
that  ever  got  into  my  life,  Maisie.  I'm 
wishing  you  all  the  good  things  I  was  once 
crazy  enough  to  think  I  might  give  you. 
That  isn't  just  the  way  Faulkner  would 
put  it,  but  I  guess  you  understand." 

She  turned  away  still  farther,  barely 
touching  the  hand  of  congratulation.  "  You 
mean  that — that  you  are  still  loyal? — in 
sj)ite  of  everything?" 

"Of  course,  I  am,"  he  said,  in  his  slow, 
Mid- West  drawl.  "  You  can't  shake  me 
for  a  friend.  And  whenever  you  need  me, 
if  the  time  ever  comes,  I'll  be  right  there." 
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"  You  haven't  told  me  what  you  are  do- 
ing with  this,"  she  said,  changing  the  suIj- 
ject  abruptly  and  again  touching  the  ingot 
with  the  toe  of  her  boot. 

He  told  her,  circumstantially.    The  gold 
brick  was  his  responsibility.       He  would 
pull  the  wooden  pigeon-hole  frames  from 
the  safe  and  make 
room  for  the  ingot, 
and 

Miss  French's 
companions,  who 
had  been  parading 
the  platform  in  the 
moonlight,  were 
ready  to  recross  the 
river.  They  were 
clustering  around 
the  bay-window 
and  calling  to  the 
auditor's  daughter. 
Gavin  saw  Faulk- 
ner looking  in  up- 
on them,  and  Dris- 
coll  with  his  impish 
grin.  Wherefore  he 
left  the  explanatory 
sentence  in  the  air 
and  opened  the 
door  for  his  visitor. 

''Good-night," 
she  said,  cheerful- 
ly, framing  her 
pretty  face  for  a 
passing  instant  in 
the  open  ticket 
window.  "Don't 
let  that  stupid  yel- 
low thing  keep  you 
awake.  Oh,  yes: 
and  another  thing. 
I  came  over  to 
thank  you  for 
what  you  did  this 

afternoon;  and — and  you  talked  so  ridicu- 
lously that  I  forgot." 

When  he  was  alone,  Gavin  tore  the  wood- 
work out  of  the  little  safe  and  locked  the 
heavy  ingot  into  the  place  made  for  it. 
Afterward  he  trimmed  his  office  lamp,  laid 
an  old  army  pistol  that  had  been  his  father's 
on  the  telegraph  table,  and  sat  down  to 
keep  a  long  night  vigil. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  wire  chatter 
kept  him  awake  and  he  listened  to  it  pur- 
posefully, with  the  wakeful  determination 
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well  emphasized.  But  later  the  little  safe 
under  the  ticket  cases  drew  him  irresistiblv, 
and  he  forgot  the  clicking  sounder  and  sat 
staring  gloomily  at  his  responsibility  with 
unwinking  eyes  that  grew  heavy-lidded 
from  the  effort. 

By  long  staring  it  seemed  fmally  as  if  the 

iron  safe  door  were 
slowly  growing 
transparent.  He 
seemed  to  see  dim- 
ly the  outlines  of 
the  yellow  ingot  ly- 
ing behind  it.  Now 
the  bar  itself  was 
becoming  lumi- 
nous, shiningwith  a 
phosphorescent 
glow  Avhich  pres- 
ently flared  up  and 
blinded  him. 

The  tilted  pivot- 
chair  righted  itself 
with  a  crash,  and 
for  a  quivering  sec- 
ond or  two  he  fan- 
cied he  must  still 
be  sleeping.  Then 
realization  came 
with  a  shock.  The 
oflSce  lamp  was  out ; 
the  imagined  glow 
of  the  gold  ingot 
was  really  the  glare 
of  a  dark  lantern; 
and  tw^o  men  with 
their  faces  hidden 
behind  black  cloth 
masks  were  con- 
fronting him,  one 
holding  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  other 
covering  him  with 
a  revolver. 
"Well,"  croaked  the  lantern  holder, 
"we're  waiting  for  you  to  loosen  up  and 
open  that  safe." 

Gavin  was  one  of  those  who  suffer 
most  keenly  in  anticipation:  the  arrived 
reality  was  always  less  unnerving.  "  Mean- 
ing that  you'll  plug  me  if  I  don't?" 
he  queried  mildly.  "Blaze  away,  if  you 
like.  This  isn't  my  night  for  opening 
things." 

"  You'll  have  five  minutes  to  think  better 
of  it,"  announced  the  spokesman,  and  he 
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pulled  out  his  watch  and  held  it  so  that 
Gavin  could  see  its  face. 

For  three  of  the  five  minutes  the  silence 
was  stifling.  Then  the  telegraph  sounder 
began  to  snip  eager  little  notches  into  the 
stillness,  and  Gavin  started  involuntarily. 

"  That's  my  ofhce  call,"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  let  me  answer  it?" 

"Not  much!"  was  the  sharp  rejoinder. 
"  You  don't  fool  us.    You  open  that  safe ! " 

Gavin's  heavy  jaw  came  up  with  a  snap, 
and  he  said  no  more.  The  tapping  of  the 
sounder  ceased,  but  it  began  again  almost 
at  once.  There  was  trouble  on  the  line. 
A  westbound  freight  had  overrun  Chryso- 
lite, at  the  upper  end  of  the  canyon  where 
it  should  have  side-tracked  for  a  fast  east- 
bound  extra  carrying  a  cargo  of  tea. 

Dempsey,  the  night  despatcher,  had  no 


means  of  knowing  whether  the  tea  train 
had  or  had  not  passed  Broken  Arrow; 
hence  his  attempt  to  call  Gavin,  though 
Gavin's  station  was  only  a  "day"  office. 
Now  he  was  wiring  Chrysolite  to  send  one 
of  the  "pusher"  engines  down  the  canyon 
after  the  escaped  freight. 

Gavin  gathered  the  facts  from  Demp- 
sey's  frenzied  order  to  Chrysolite.  Also,  he 
was  sure  that  the  tea  extra  could  not  have 
passed  Broken  Arrow  without  awakening 
him.  His  five-minute  reprieve  had  expired 
when  he  said: 

"  There's  an  extra  from  the  west  due  here 
any  minute.  If  it  goes  by,  there'll  be  a 
head-ender  in  the  canyon  with  Number 
Sixteen.  I'll  open  the  safe  if  you'll  let  me 
put  a  stop  signal  out  for  that  extra." 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise  the  proposal, 
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or  the  information  upon  which  it  was  based, 
seemed  to  shock  the  two  desperadoes  quite 
out  of  character. 

"Damn  the  plunder!  Let's  get  out  of 
here  and  stop  that  train!"  cried  the  taller 
of  the  pair,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  But 
though  the  hands  holding  the  lantern  and 
the  watch  were  shaking,  the  other  was  de- 
termined, 

"He's  lying  to  gain  time!"  he  retorted. 
"T-take  it  easy,  pardner,  and  hold  your 
gun  on  him  while  he  puts  out  his  red  light ! " 
Then  to  Gavin:    '"Hurry,  you  duffer!" 
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Gavin  sprang  afoot  and  lighted  a  red 
lantern.  When  he  held  it  up  to  pick  the 
wick,  a  single  ray  of  light  found  its  way 
behind  the  mask  of  the  man  who  was  guard- 
ing him.  Gavin  saw,  set  his  teeth  upon  a 
gasping  oath,  and  a  moment  later  was  plac- 
ing the  stop  signal  for  the  tea  train,  with 
the  tall  robber  still  covering  him. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward,  the  extra, 
rounding  the  curve  below  Broken  Arrow, 
gave  two  w^histle  yelps  and  the  brakes  went 
on.  Gavin's  office  was  wide  open  when  the 
crew  of  the  halted  train  came  in  with  their 
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lanterns,  and  Gavin  was  sitting  in  the  dark 
with  his  arms  doubled  on  the  telegraph  table 
and  his  face  hidden  in  the  crook  of  an  elbow. 

''Hello,  Missouri?  What's  the  matter 
with  you?"  called  the  conductor,  in  gruff 
good-nature.  "Wake  up  and  ask  Demp- 
sey  what  he's  holding  us  for.'' 

Gavin  sat  up,  and  his  eyes  were  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  has  forgotten  how  to  sleep. 

"Take  the  siding,"  he  directed  shortly. 
"Sixteen  has  run  by  Chrysolite,  and  she'll 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Come  in  when 
she  passes,  and  I'll  get  your  orders." 

It  was  quite  early  the  following  morning 
when  Upham  and  French  came  over  from 
the  Inn.  The  auditor's  errand  was  to 
charge  Gavin  with  the  ore-stealing,  and 
Upham  had  insisted  on  being  present — in 
the  interests  of  even-handed  justice. 

They  found  Gavin  as  the  tea  train  crew 
had  found  him.  only  he  was  a  shade  more 
haggard  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  who 
his  visitors  were.  French's  sharp  eyes  were 
quick  to  see  the  open  safe  with  the  broken 
pigeon-holing  lying  beside  it. 

"What's  wrong,  Gavin?  "  he  demanded. 

Gavin  pointed  to  the  looted  safe. 

"There  was  a  five-thousand-dollar  bar 
of  bullion  in  there  last  night:  Mr.  Goodloe 
brought  it  down  from  the  Malachite.  It's 
gone." 

The  auditor  entered  and  examined  the 
safe. 

"That  lock  was  opened  on  the  combina- 
tion,'' he  said,  turning  menacingly  upon 
Gavin.     "Who  opened  it?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Gavin;  and  more  than  this 
he  would  not  say  for  all  their  persuadings 
and  threatenings. 

General  Manager  Brice,  with  his  party 
of  officials,  had  intended  going  east  as  first 
section  of  the  morning  passenger;  but  the 
mysterious  robbery  of  the  Broken  Arrow 
station  called  for  immediate  investigation 
and  action.  Hence  there  was  a  conference 
held  in  the  general  manager's  room  at  the 
Inn  shortly  after  breakfast,  with  Mr. 
Brice's  secretary-  relieving  Gavin  at  the  sta- 
tion wires,  and  Gavin  himself  held  in  cus- 
tody in  Upham's  bedroom. 

It  was  the  general  manager  who  finally 
voiced  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of 
the  conference;  this  after  Gavin  had  been 
examined  and  cross-examined  with  no  bet- 
ter results  than  those  attained  by  French 
and  Upham. 
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"  You'll  have  to  surrender  him  to  the 
legal  department,  Upham,"  was  Mr.  Brice's 
ultimatum,  directed  at  the  superintendent, 
who  was  still  fighting  as  a  minority  of  one 
for  the  man  who  would  not  fight  for  him- 
self. "  He  has  either  been  scared  into  be- 
traying his  trust,  or  he  is  in  collusion  with 
the  robbers." 

"As  you  say,"  said  Upham;  "though 
I'm  still  protesting.  Gavin  doesn't  act  like 
a  criminal — or  a  coward.  I've  just  had 
Dempsey  on  the  wire.  Gavin  prevented  a 
canyon  wreck  last  night  at  eleven-forty. 
Sixteen  ran  past  her  meeting  point  with  the 
tea  extra,  and  Gavin,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  abed  and  asleep,  must  have  heard  the 
wire  panic  it  stirred  up.  Anyway,  he 
stoj)ped  the  tea  train." 

"Have  you  asked  him  about  that?" 
queried  Arthur,  the  general  freight  agent. 

"No.  But  that  isn't  all,"  Upham  went 
on.  "  W^e've  been  keeping  quiet  about  this 
thing;  but  in  spite  of  that  it  is  known  down- 
stairs that  there  is  trouble,  and  that  Gavin 
is  practically  under  arrest.  The  women 
know  it;  and  some  of  them — one  of  them 
in  particular — is  greatly  distressed." 

"Which  one?"  demanded  French;  and 
a  sober  smile  played  about  the  general 
manager's  lips  when  Upham  replied  curtly: 

"We  needn't  drag  the  ladies  into  it  by 
name:  though  I  don't  mind  saying  that 
Mrs.  Upham  heads  the  faction  of  protest. 
As  guests  here  they  all  know  Gavin — some 
ot  them  much  better  than  we  do." 

"Bring  him  in  again  and  let's  find  out 
about  that  tea  train,"  suggested  Arthur. 

This  time  it  was  the  auditor  who  asked 
for  delay.  "  There's  another  matter  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned,"  he  said.  "  As  you 
all  know,  Gavin  has  been  suspected  of 
stealing  ore  in  transit.  A  telephone  this 
morning  from  the  Malachite  tells  me  that 
Goresby,  the  jack  freighter,  is  the  thief. 
Let  that  weigh  for  what  it  is  worth." 

"  It  merely  moves  the  suspicion  peg  up 
to  this  mystery  of  last  night,"  said  the  gen- 
eral manager.  Then,  to  Upham:  "Bring 
your  man  in  again,  and  see  if  he  will  tell  us 
about  the  tea  train  affair.'^ 

Gavin  came  when  he  was  summoned, 
and  dropped  heavily  into  the  chair  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Brice.  His  eyes  were  heavy 
with  long  wakefulness,  but  his  lips  were 
compressed  in  lines  of  stubborn  determina- 
tion. 
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Gavin,  of    Broken  Arrow 


It  was  Upham  who  began  on  him. 

"  You  put  out  a  red  light  and  stopped 
the  tea  train  hist  night,  Gavin:  how  did 
you  come  to  do  that?" 

Gavin  looked  around  helplessly.  ''  I — I 
heard  Dempsey  wiring  Chrysolite,"  he 
stammered. 

''So  you  were  awake  at  eleven-forty? 
Had  you  been  asleep  before  that?" 

"Yes." 

"But  the  safe  robbers  awakened  you? 
If  you  don't  answer  me,  your  silence  will 
be  taken  as  an  admission  that  I  am  right." 

Gavin  slid  down  in  his  chair  and  locked 
his  fingers  tightly  together.  But  his  only 
answer  was  a  nod.  The  circle  of  accusing 
listeners  seemed  to  be  closing  in  upon  and 
crushing  him. 

Upham  went  on  rapidly. 

"We  know  that  you  were  up  and  dressed, 
that  you  stopped  the  extra,  that  its  crew 
found  you  lying  across  your  table  in  the 
dark.  Therefore,  the  robbery  had  already 
been  committed.  Therefore,  also,  the  rob- 
bers were  with  you  when  you  put  out  the 
stop  signal.  Gavin,  you've  got  to  tell  us 
how  they  came  to  let  you  do  it'  If  you 
don't,  it's  tantamount  to  admitting  that 
they  were  your  friends — ^your  accom- 
plices!" 

Again  the  young  Missourian  looked 
around  helplessly,  and  the  gray  pallor  of 
despair  crept  into  his  homely  face. 

"You're — you're  too  many  for  me!"  he 
burst  out  brokenly,  and  great  beads  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead.  "I  told  vou 
I  opened  the  safe:  I  did  open  it — it  was 
the  price  I  had  to  pay  to  get  'em  to  let  me 
put  out  the  stop  signal." 

An  indrawn  breath -of  relief  that  was  al- 
most a  gasp  ran  around  the  little  circle  of 
inquisitors. 

"That's  better,"  said  Upham  less  sav- 
agely. "Now,  once  more,  and  the  agony 
will  be  over:  Who  were  the  robbers  ?'' 

The  persecuted  one  sprang  out  of  his 
chair,  rigid  and  tense.  "I  won't  tell!"  he 
cried.  "I'll  never  tell!  You  may  let  me 
rot  in  prison  for  a  thousand  years,  but  I'll 
never  tell  that." 

"Ah?"  said  Upham,  quietly;  "then 
there  is  another  point  gained — you  know 
them.  Now  it  comes  down  to  this,  Gavin: 
are  you  going  to  let  the  company  spend  a 
lot  of  money  finding  out  a  thing  you  can 
tell  us  in  two  words  ?    That's  all  there  is  to 


it.  We'll  spend  ten  times  the  value  of  that 
bullion  bar,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  end 
we'll  know." 

Gavin  put  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
swayed  drunkenly  as  he  fell  back  into  the 
chair.  When  he  looked  up  there  was  some- 
thing like  the  cunning  of  madness  lurking 
in  his  no-color  eyes. 

"What  if  I  should  tell  you  it's  all  a  fake, 
Mr.  Upham? — that  there  was  nobody  else: 
that  I  took  the  bullion,  myself?" 

"We  shouldn't  believe  you  now,  Gavin; 
we  should  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  this 
questioning  you  were  lying  to " 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  corridor,  and 
Upham  went  to  answer  a  resolute  tap  at 
the  door.  The  intruder  was  his  wife,  and 
she  spoke  as  an  ambassadress.  "We  are 
very  sorr)'  to  interrupt  a  business  meeting," 
she  began ;  "but  we  had  to  come  in  the  in- 
terests of  common  .  .  .  Mam>,  dear!" 

The  young  woman  in  the  rear  of  the  am- 
bassadress had  darted  across  to  Gavin,  and 
was  sobbing  and  crying  and  explaining  all 
in  a  breath. 

"It  was  my  fault — all  my  fault,  Martin! 
I  told  the  boys,  Harry  Driscoll  and  Fred 
Faulkner,  about  the  bar  of  gold,  and — and 
they  got  into  an  argument,  and  made  a  bet 
about  you — about  your  courage,  and " 

Gavin  got  up  and  put  his  arm  around  the 
penitent,  and  every  man  in  the  room  stood 
up  in  respectful  sympathy.  Mrs.  Upham 
added  the  word  of  enlightenment. 

"Those  abandoned  young  scapegraces 
actually  carried  out  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  their  'joke  "  she  said,  indignantly. 
"I  don't  know  how  far  they  meant  to  go 
with  it  J  but  it  seems  that  an  unexpected 
train  came  along  and  addled  what  few 
brains  they  have.  They've  left  the  gold  bar 
here  with  the  hotel  proprietor,  and  they've 
had  the  decency  to  run  away  on  the  morn- 
ing train.  Now,  Martin  Gavin,  tell  me 
this:  what  ever  possessed  you  to  throw 
yourself  into  the  breach  for  those  two 
wretched  boys?'' 

Gavin  waited  to  exchange  a  w^hispered 
sentence  w^ith  the  auditor's  daughter  before 
he  drew  himself  up  and  made  the  simple 
and  straightforward  statement  of  fact. 

"At  first  I  didn't  know  'em;  I  thought 
they  were  the  real  thing.  I  didn't  allow 
to  open  the  safe,  but  when  I  saw  a  chance 
to  stop  a  wreck  for  five  thousand  dollars,  I 
thought   the   company 'd  back  me   up   in 
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taking  it.  Then  I  saw  Faulkner's  face  be- 
hind his  mask.  It  was  the  talk  that  Miss 
Maisie  was  going  to  marry  him.  I  never 
thought  of  the  robber  business  being  a  joke; 
and,  of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  make  things 
hard  for  Miss  Maisie.  I  think  a  heap  too 
much  of  her  for  that." 

"Well! — of  all  things!"  gasped  the  am- 
bassadress; and  there  was  something  like 
a  general  murmur  of  applause  to  chorus 
her  exclamation.  In  the  movement  toward 
the  open  door  which  followed.  Auditor 
French  worked  his  way  around  to  the  su- 
perintendent. 

*'You  were  speaking  last  night  of  the 
agency  at  Oro,"  he  said,  half  hesitantly. 
"Perhaps  Gavin  could  hold  it  down;  and 
since,  as  a  relative,  I  would  be  incapaci- 
tated, one  of  the  other  men  from  our  office 
could  make  the  transfer  and  check  him  up 


when  he  needs  it.  What's  that  you  say  ? 
No;  I'm  not  greatly  disappointed:  in  fact, 
I'm  rather  glad.  Faulkner's  well  enough 
in  his  way — he'll  settle  down  after  a  bit; 
but — well,  you  see,  I  know  the  Gavin 
stock,  and " 

For  once  in  his  life  the  mathematically 
exact  auditor  was  unable  to  hnd  a  period, 
and  Upham  helped  him  out. 

"  It's  all  right,  French.  You  tell  Miss 
Maisie  that  Gavin  is  to  have  Oro — when 
he  is  married:  and  the  place  will  be  vacant 
next  week.     Is  that  what  you  want?" 

"Y-yes;  thank  you,"  said  the  auditor. 
I  think  it  had  better  not  be  delayed  any 
longer.  "And — and  if  you  wouldn't  men- 
tion it  to  Mrs.  Upham  that  I  came  here 
to  catch  Gavin  at  the  ore-stealing?" 

"Of  course  not,"  laughed  Upham. 

But  it  was  too  good  to  keep. 


BRAZIL-WHERE  THE  COFFEE  COMES  FROM 


By  Arthur  Ruhl 


HEN  the  wind  blows  the 
wrong  way  at  Buenos  Aires 
something  happens  to  the 
River  of  Silver  and  there 
isn't  enough  water  for  ships 
to  cross  the  bar.  As  long 
as  the  contrary  airs  hold  the  big  boats  lie  in 
their  basins,  quaintly  waiting,  as  at  home 
they  wait  for  the  more  mannerly  tides. 

So  our  Messageries  Maritimes  liner, 
''Magellan,"  due  to  sail  at  nine  o'clock, 
waited  all  that  interminable  day,  while  we, 
up  at  daybreak  and  drowsy  from  the  dance 
of  the  night  before,  sat  cooped  up  behind 
her  rail,  glaring  cynically  at  the  tintype 
men  on  the  dock  who  insisted  on  taking 
your  picture  if  you  let  your  eyes  rest  on 
them  for  so  much  as  a  second,  and  then 
broke  into  a  violent  Latin  sadness  if  you 
declined  to  buy.  The  reception  to  Mr. 
Root  was  at  its  height.  Once  he  flitted 
past  us,  inspecting  these  superior  docks. 
A  squadron  of  gorgeous  cuirassiers  galloped 
to  the  landing-stage  with  him,  dismounted 
and  stood  at  their  horses'  heads  while  he 
was  gone,  enveloped  him  again,  presently, 
and  galloped  away,  swords  rattling,  horse- 


tails streaming  from  helmets,  and  brazen 
breastplates  shining  in  the  sun.  Not  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  gang-plank,  lest  at  any 
moment  the  waters  might  come  back  where 
they  belonged,  we  tramped  the  deck;  di- 
gested all  the  polite  French  notices,  in 
which  Messieurs  les  passagers  were  in- 
formed that  z'htements  blancs  might  not  be 
worn  outside  the  state-room  except  between 
eleven  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning,  nor 
were  they  to  appear  at  table  without  collars 
and  cuffs,  and  they  were  prayed  to  cease  at 
eleven  in  the  evening  tout  chant,  toute  con- 
versation hrulante  which  w^as  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  other  passengers. 

Night  fell,  the  lights  came  out,  still  there 
was  not  enough  water  to  float  us  out  to 
sea.  The  forbidden  city  became  more  and 
more  a  paradise  from  which  we  were  shut 
out.  Down  in  that  glow  which  lit  the 
whole  sky,  as  Broadway  lights  it  at  home, 
we  could  see  the  Calle  Florida  crowded 
from  curb  to  curb,  a  blazing  stream  of 
lights  and  people  and  polyglot  talk;  the 
velvet-footed  broughams,  the  mounted  es- 
cort galloping  here  and  there — and  here  we 
must  sit  in  that  silent  ship,  listening  to 
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water  pouring  from  the  bilge-pumps  into 
the  basin,  and  watching  the  "Prensa's" 
searchlight  swing  across  the  sky.  We 
mooned  off,  finally,  like  spoiled  children, 
whimpering  because  they  were  sent  to 
bed,  and  early  the  next  morning,  when  we 
awoke  to  feel  the  sea  breeze  blowing  into 
the  open  port  and  saw  the  lights  twinkling 
on  the  horizon's  edge,  just  as  they  twinkle 
from  the  Coney  Island  and  Rockaway 
beaches  as  one  slips  out  to  sea  from  New 
York,  we  were  convinced  that  this  was, 
somehow,  one  of  life's  tragedies  and  that 
we  would  probably  never  want  anything 
so  badly  as  we  w^anted,  just  then,  to  be 
back  in  that  twinkling  town. 

For  three  days  followed  the  suspended 
animation  of  the  sea,  during  which  the 
Argentine  capital  remained,  apotheosized 
in  those  retreating  lights,  a  place  glamoured 
over  and  gay.  Then,  one  evening,  as  we 
were  tramping  the  deck,  wrapped  in  coats 
and  shawls,  with  minds  keyed  to  the  pitch 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  brisk  south 
equatorial  winter,  a  softness  crept  into  the 
breeze.  It  seemed  to  come  all  at  once,  as 
though  we  had  gone  out  of  one  room  and 
into  another — the  soft,  melting,  feminine 
breath  of  the  tropics.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  our  North;  the  nearest  approach  is  the 
air  that  breathes  up.  from  the  land  after  a 
summer  rain.  It  plays  quaint  tricks  some- 
times, makes  neat,  well-arranged  theories 
seem  foolish  and  absurd,  and  sends  men 
chasing  strange  gods.  All  that  night  it 
blew  into  the  hot  state-room — velvety  and 
sweet,  vaguely  suggesting  steamy,  sun- 
drenched fields;  still,  indigo  lagoons;  for- 
ests alive  with  giant  butterflies  and  shroud- 
ed with  creepers  and  moss.  The  next 
morning  land  lay  off  the  port  bow — wooded 
hills  rising  from  the  yellow  beach — velvety, 
misty-green.  Then  came  a  river,  broad, 
brimming,  slow-flowing,  up  which  the  big 
steamer  wound.  On  the  bank  w^ere  huts 
of  thatch,  dugouts  drawn  up  on  the  sand, 
negro  women  in  white  cotton  slips,  showing 
out  here  and  there  against  the  green.  The 
wooded  hills  climbed  into  mountains,  im- 
mersed in  bluish  haze.  Above,  occasional 
cumulous  clouds  hung  suspended,  like  cot- 
ton fastened  to  the  sky.  And,  over  all, 
that  heat  and  humid  shimmer,  and  breath- 
ing across  it  that  velvet,  spicy  breath,  as 
of  earth  new-washed  with  rain.  The  lamps 
and  trolley-cars  and  asphalt  faded  away. 


Again  we  had  entered  the  land  of  sun  and 
laziness  and  languor.  This  was  Brazil — 
where  the  coffee  comes  from. 

It  is  larger  than  all  our  United  States 
and  covers  nearly  half  of  the  southern 
continent.  From  the  rubber  forests  north 
of  the  Amazon  to  the  southernmost  parts 
of  Rio  Grande  do  vSol,  measured  by  de- 
grees, is  as  far  as  from  the  lower  end  of 
Florida  to  the  top  of  Labrador;  and  from 
the  Amazon's  headwaters  to  Cape  St. 
Roque  on  the  east  is  as  far  as  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Ocean  steamers 
run  regularly  up  the  Amazon  as  far  as 
Manaos  and  here,  a  thousand  miles  inland, 
is  a  modern  city  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  people.  Yet  a  line  drawn  thence 
'cross  country  to  the  southeast  corner, 
passes  through  regions  as  large  as  France 
or  Germany,  which  the  map-makers  mark 
with  little  trees  as  though  they  were  ancients 
drawing  charts  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a 
country  at  once  old  almost  to  the  point  of 
decadence  and  ''new"  as  Alaska  or  the 
Transvaal.  The  lazy,  lovely,  sprawling 
capital  has  its  school  of  fine  arts  and  of 
music,  its  little  Academy  of  Immortals,  its 
erudite,  solemnly-lyrical  gentlemen,  who 
set  down  their  reflections  in  French  and 
describe  their  country's  languors  in  words 
that  fairly  drip  and  flow — ^yet  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  nation  do  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write.  There  is  the  strip  of 
coast  with  its  cities,  and  the  Amazon,  and 
within  their  embrace  the  vast,  mysterious 
inland — with  forests,  minerals,  fertile  lands, 
endless  waterpower — a  potentiality  incal- 
culable. 

The  two  liveliest  impressions  which  one 
receives  on  entering  Brazil  from  the  south, 
which  still  usurp  the  attention  on  saying 
good-bye  in  the  north  to  the  blazing  w^hite 
walls  of  Recife,  come  from  the  Portuguese 
and  that  implacable  sun.  All  the  rest  of 
South  America  is  Spanish,  and  the  gringo, 
partly  Castilianized  by  this  time,  is  prompt- 
ly appalled  by  this  grotesquely  similar  but, 
as  it  sounds  to  him,  shambling  and  slovenly 
tongue.  Speech  is  always  a  mirror  of 
racial  characteristics  and  the  difference  be- 
tween these  sing-song,  throaty  diphthongs 
and  the  precise,  clean-cut  Spanish  seems  to 
suggest  underlying  differences  between  the 
Brazilians  and  their  neighbors  of  Chile  or 
Argentina.  The  Spaniard  is  aggressive, 
fierce,  volatile,  decided,  sharp;   the  Portu- 
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guese,  solemn,  slow,  bigoted  and  deter- 
mined. The  one — as  the  gifted  Brazilian 
from  whom  I  have  tactfully  borrowed  these 
adjectives  puts  it — penetrates.  The  other 
infiltrates.  This  man,  persistent,  deter- 
mined, and  a  little  siid,  was  set  down  in  a 
country  of  forests  and  jungles,  under  the 
implacable  sun — the  sun  which  grows  the 
coffee,  makes  the  African  as  sleek  and 
strong  and  happy  as  in  his  native  jungle, 
while  under  it,  flaxen-haired  Germans,  in 
spite  of  mailed  fists  and  state  help,  drowse 
and  fade,  forget  the  poetry  of  the  Father- 
land, and  succumb  to  tuberculosis  and 
anaemia.  It  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the 
four  hundred  years  since  the  Portuguese 
came  with  making  the  Brazil  of  to-day,  and, 
whatever  colonial  adventurers  it  shines  uj>- 
on,  it  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  Brazil 
of  to-morrow.  With  which  overture,  we 
step  into  sun-washed  Santos,  alongside  the 
stone  river  wall  of  which  our  big  French- 
man by  this  time  lies. 

Just  over  the  nearest  roofs,  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  blazing,  white-walled  street  that 
meanders  through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  the  ''Cafe  Commercial."  It  is  a  plain 
little  place,  with  a  sanded  floor  and  tables 
between  which  waiters  are  always  carrying 
little  coffee  pots.  In  one  is  hot  milk  and 
in  the  other  what  comes  very  close  to  being 
the  best  coffee  in  the  world.  You  drop 
down  at  one  of  these  tables,  on  which  little 
Sevres  cups  are  always  waiting,  drop  a 
tiny  spoonful  of  the  damp  native  sugar  in 
one  of  them,  wave  a  hand  in  a  bored  trop- 
ical way,  and  the  waiter,  without  question, 
fills  it,  just  as  thousands  of  other  waiters 
are  doing  at  that  moment  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  and  Bahia  and  Recife  and  other 
towns  along  this  steamy  coffee  coast.  Then 
\'ou  gaze  out  at  the  shimmering  white  wall 
across  the  way,  watch  the  coffee  agents — 
German,  British,  Yankee,  Portuguese — 
bargaining  with  each  other  in  the  open 
street,  hear,  from  behind  the  warehouses, 
the  hoarse  braying  of  a  steamer  just  back- 
ing out  into  the  stream  for  Europe  or  South 
Africa  or  the  States,  sip  what  seems  the 
very  distillation  of  tropical  sunshine  and 
luxuriance,  and  feel,  somehow,  as  though 
you  were  at  the  very  centre  of  the  world. 

For,  in  a  way,  }ou  are.  The  chances 
are  a  good  many  to  one  that  the  brew  which 
warms  the  arctic  explorer,  wakes  up  the 
Kansas  farm-hand,  or  ends  some  exquisite 


Parisian  dinner,  came  in  a  gunnysack  down 
the  road  from  Sao  Paula  to  Santos — the 
small  round  berries  ''Mocha,"  the  large 
flat  ones  ''Java" — and  was  carried  aboard 
ship  on  the  back  of  a  big  buck  negro. 
Practically  all  of  the  coffee  the  Western 
world  uses  comes  from  Brazil.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  coffee  grows  there. 
In  some  years — such  as  1906,  for  instance, 
when  nearly  fourteen  million  sacks — over 
one  and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  it 
poured  out  of  Brazil — Asia  and  Africa  to- 
gether produce  only  about  one-tenth  as 
much. 

It  is  a  land  of  coffee.  Sweating  team- 
sters and  cargadores,  who  at  home  would 
be  trying  to  get  outside  the  "biggest 
schooner  of  beer  in  town,"  drop  in  out  of 
the  heat  for  a  moment,  at  some  little  cubby- 
hole with  a  sanded  floor,  and  slowly  sip 
their  thimbleful  of  black  coffee.  In  Rio's 
great  shopping  street,  the  Rua  Ouvidor, 
the  merchants  and  politicians  and  journal- 
ists who  flock  into  the  cafes  of  an  afternoon, 
do  their  gossiping,  not  over  cocktail  and 
highball  glasses,  but  over  those  little  white 
cups.  They  are  so  universal,  even  in 
shabby,  laborers'  cafes,  that  one  almost  be- 
gins to  wonder  if  they  are  not  prescribed 
by  the  government,  like  stamps  or  currency. 
When  the  train  stopped  at  some  way  station 
on  the  road  from  Sao  Paulo  down  to  Rio, 
the  small  boys  who  would  sell  popcorn  or 
sandwiches  or  apples  at  home  walked  under 
the  car  windows  with  their  trays  and  steam- 
ing coffee-cups.  One  drinks  enough  in  a 
day  to  make  the  very  solicitous  ink  of  our 
hygienic-coffee  advertisements  turn  pale, 
yet  in  the  humid  drowsiness  this  stimulant 
seems  to  evaporate  harmlessly.  The  natives 
are  used  to  it,  and  the  gringo's  imagination, 
charmed  by  what  seems  the  very  embodied 
perfume  of  the  tropics,  transmutes  what- 
ever it  is  that  coffee  oughtn't  to  have,  into 
thin  air,  and  he  swims  on,  serene,  enveloped 
in  food's  humble  poetry. 

Most  of  the  coffee  is  grown  on  the  up- 
lands of  Sao  Paulo,  a  few  hours'  railroad 
climb,  over  wooded  mountains  and  along 
sombre,  velvety  valleys,  inland  from  San- 
tos. Here  Brazil's  Italian  immigrants  flock 
— there  are  over  a  million  Italians  in  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo — to  work  in  the  coffee 
jazendas  generally,  and  send  their  savings 
back  to  Italy, 

The  capital,   also  called  Sao   Paulo,  a 
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city  of  some  300,000  people  now,  is  the 
l)usiest  and  most  modern  place  in  Brazil. 
It  supports  spacious  and  active  trolley  cars 
on  some  seventy-five  miles  of  its  streets, 
theatres  and  music-halls,  polite  "perma- 
nent" bill-boards  which  amount  almost  to 
mural  decoration;  there  is  a  large  Amer- 
ican school,  McKenzie  College,  now  in  its 
thirty-eighth  year,  an  American  shoe-facto- 
ry, and  in  the  early  evening,  with  the  or- 
chestras playing  away  in  half  a  dozen  open 
cafes,  the  downtown  streets  have  an  un- 
Brazilian  suggestion  of  Buenos  Aires. 

There  are  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  coffee  plantations  in  Sao  Paulo, 
and  w^re  the  laws  which  limit  production 
removed,  this  one  state  doubtless  could 
supply  the  w^orld.  This  very  lavishness  of 
nature  has  been  one  of  Brazil's  misfortunes. 
The  Brazilian's  tendency  toward  fixed  ideas 
having  petrified  the  belief  that  Brazil  is 
essentially  a  coffee  country,  everything  has 
been  sacrificed  to  that.  There  is  no  diver- 
sity of  crops,  no  attempt  to  encourage  new 
ones.  A  little  mandioca,  rice,  and  corn, 
a  few  beans  and  potatoes — enough  to  keep 
the  planter  alive — this  and  the  coffee. 
Forests  have  been  cleared  off  and  wasted, 
the  soil  exhausted  and  left,  new  tracts 
cleared,  new  virgin  fields  violated. 

All  through  what  should  be  fat  and  smil- 
ing farming  country,  in  neighborhoods  long 
mhabited,  one  meets  such  depressing  land- 
scapes as  Milkau  saw  in  the  open  pages  of 
Senhor  Graca  Aranha's  novel  "  Chanaan": 
''The  earth  was  weary  and  half-cultivated; 
the  coffee- trees  lacked  that  dark  green 
foliage  which  indicates  vigorous  sap,  and 
w^ere  colored  a  pale  green,  made  almost 
golden  by  the  sunlight;  the  leaves  of  the 
mandioca  plants,  delicate  and  narrow,  os- 
cillated as  if  they  lacked  roots  and  might 
be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  .  .  .  One  felt 
in  contemplating  this  land,  w^ithout  force, 
exhausted,  smiling,  an  uneasy  mingling 
of  pleasure  and  melancholy.  The  earth 
was  dying  there,  like  a  beautiful  woman, 
still  young,  with  a  gentle  smile  on  her 
pallid  face — useless  for  life,  infertile  for 
love. .  .  ." 

In  spite  of  wasteful  methods  the  crop  is 
so  much  larger  than  is  needed  that  the 
state  must  needs  step  in  and  try  to  lift 
itself  by  its  own  boot-straps  by  the  ''valor- 
ization" scheme  of  buying  up  all  coffee 
offered.     This  preying  on  the  land  is  only 


the  inevitable  inheritance  of  the  old  con- 
([uerors'  ideal  of  conquest  and  spoliation, 
anomer  of  those  archaisms  whose  sweeping 
out  is  the  task  of  the  Latin  America  of 
to-morrow. 

From  Sao  Paulo  to  Rio  is  an  all-day's 
railroad  journey,  northeastward,  down 
from  the  cool  uplands  to  the  muggy  coast. 
People  generally  take  a  sleeping-car.  Those 
who,  as  I  did,  go  by  day  to  see  the  country, 
find  it  not  unlike  a  sort  of  Iowa  or  Indiana 
down  at  the  heels,  and  toward  sunset, 
wilted,  weary,  caked  with  dust,  are  set 
down  in  Rio. 

It  is  so  perfectly  possible  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  Brazilian  capital  that,  having  un- 
fortunately taken  the  most  effective  means 
of  not  doing  so,  I  feel  it  a  certain  responsi- 
bility to  suggest  how^  it  may  be  done.  One 
way  would  be  to  go  "rolling  down  to  Rio" 
on  a  Royal  Mail-Boat,  for  instance,  with  a 
lot  of  pleasant  people,  and,  directly  on 
landing,  pick  out  the  pleasantest,  take  the 
cog-wheel  road  up  the  Corcovado,  and 
thence  look  down  upon  what,  from  that 
giddy  height  is,  perhaps,  the  loveliest  city 
on  earth.  The  Corcovado  is  a  rock  jutting 
over  the  trees,  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  town — so  sheer  that  you  look 
down  on  Rio  and  the  blue  harbor  as  from 
a  balloon — down  two  thousand  feet  of 
velvet-green  descents  to  the  terra-cotta 
roofs  and  sun-washed  walls  and  the  wheel- 
spoke  streets  like  lines  on  a  map.  Not  one 
of  our  smoky  hives,  but  a  city  of  villas  and 
palms  and  showering  vines  and  flowers, 
meandering  about  and  over  the  foothills, 
immersed  in  the  blazing  tropical  sun.  The 
cool  laughing  sea  envelopes  it,  with  what 
is  probably  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world — 
not  gray,  nor  green,  nor  steely,  but  blue, 
and  bluer  yet  in  the  sun.  And  all  about 
in  it  islands — agate  in  turquoise — jut  out 
as  though  the  gods  had  tossed  a  handful 
into  the  water — one,  the  Sugarloaf,  rising 
fifteen  hundred  feet  to  sentinel  the  narrow 
harbor  gate.  It  is — as  I  heard  an  Amer- 
ican say  of  the  backward  look  toward  Rio 
as  the  train  climbs  to  Petropolis — as  though 
one  had  been  taken  up  into  that  exceeding 
high  mountain  to  see  "the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them." 

Another  way  is  to  go  down,  as  people  went 
to  the  Pan-American  Conference  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and,  wrapped  in  the  usual  North 
American  ignorance  of  Latin  America,  and 
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with  nothing  to  dim  the  comparison,  sud- 
denly have  flashed  on  one  the  Aladdin's 
Lamp  Avenida — built  by  tearing  down  a 
two-hundred-foot  passage  through  the  heart 
of  the  town — the  majestic  sweep  of  the  es- 
planade, and  all  the  other  municipal  won- 
ders about  which  so  many  correspondents 
wrote  so  much  and  so  feelingly,  that  I  feel 
a  decided  reticence  in  venturing  to  sa}'  an\- 
thing  about  this  side  of  Rio  at  all. 

A  third  way — and  of  course  this  is  the 
real  one — is  to  spend  enough  time  in  the 
tropics  to  insulate  one's  nerves  against  our 
avid  desire  to  do  something;  to  be  able  to 
sit  in  a  sort  of  Buddhistic  vacuity  and  not 
feel  that  one  is  wasting  time.  Coated  with 
this  placid  equatorial  film,  one  would  be 
ready  to  settle  do\Mi  in  some  airy  pension, 
with  a  window  looking  out  over  the  indigo 
bay  toward  the  Sugarloaf  and  Nicthero}', 
to  know  and  understand  Rio.  I  knew  a 
man  who  had  attained  this  blest  nirvana 
and  after  a  fortnight's  teaching,  I  could  sit 
with  him,  silent  and  content,  for  quarter 
hours  at  a  time. 

"  Biiena^  noces,^^  I  would  mumble  in  a 
far-away  voice,  dropping  in  of  an  evening. 

^' Buena^  noces,^^  he  would  murmur  out 
of  the  twilight,  and  then  we  would  lapse 
into  the  catalyptic  state,  sprawled  in  easy 
chairs,  satisfied  to  watch  the  glow  of  our 
cigarettes.  If  Rio  could  do  that  in  a  few 
days  and  make  New  York's  unconscious 
violence,  for  the  first  day  or  two  after 
getting  home,  seem  actually  a  joke,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  how  Rio  might  fasci- 
nate one  who  had  lived  long  enough  there 
to  get  the  tropics  into  his  blood — until  the 
heat  and  dust  and  smells  of  it,  the  laziness 
and  throaty  Portuguese,  the  very  things  that 
get  on  a  gringo's  nerves,  would  become  like 
the  lights  of  home. 

The  way  not  to  be  wholly  carried  away 
by  Rio — and  this  is  why  I  began  to  describe 
Brazil  by  mentioning  the  capital  of  Argen- 
tina— is  to  go  there  by  way  of  the  W^est 
Coast,  to  weather  the  tropics  once  and 
return  to  a  "white  man's  country,"  then 
make  the  anticlimactic  regression,  and  to 
find  one's  self  set  down  in  this  dusty, 
stifling,  ill-arranged  town,  with  the  viva- 
cious lights  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  thousand 
miles  behind,  twinkling  through  a  cool 
Argentine  night. 

The  spoiled  traveller  is  promptly  attacked 
bv  all  those  foolish  irritations  which  a  cit\' 


man  meets  in  venturing  into  the  provinces. 
He  is  tireless  in  hunting  out  things  to  fret 
about.  The  language  he  abhors.  Fancy 
calling  St.  John,  or  San  Juan,  Sao  Joan — 
which  lie  insists  on  mispronouncing  "Sow 
Wow  " !  After  the  clean-cut  Spanish — pre- 
cise of  all  things — the  throaty,  sing-song 
Portuguese  seems  mere  slovenHness.  All 
tlie  just-around-the-corner-comforts  of  a 
city  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Collars  wilt 
like  wax  but  nobody  knows  of  a  laundry. 
Buenos  Aires's  cheap  little  victorias  have 
given  way  to  cabs  more  expensive  than 
those  of  New  York.  Ever}'thing  costs 
about  twice  what  it  did  in  the  larger  ca])ital. 
Ever}thing  from  a  cigar  to  a  railroad  ticket 
carries — and  costs — its  revenue  stamp,  and 
}ou  pay  in  stage-money  made  of  wretched 
French  paper  that  tears  in  two  if  you  look 
at  it.  There  is  no  really  good  hotel,  lovely 
as  is  the  view  from  some  of  them.  The 
street-car  conductor  doesn't  know  where 
the  post-office  is,  the  postal  clerk  can't  find 
one's  letters,  although  they're  lying  in  the 
poste  restante,  and  the  languid  policeman, 
unable  to  understand  pigeon-Spanish,  mere- 
ly grunts  and  walks  gloomily  away.  In 
short,  until  somebody  invites  you  up  to 
spend  a  cool  mountain  night  at  Petropolis, 
you  are  in  imminent  danger  of  concluding 
during  those  first  few  hours,  that  this  city 
of  six  hundred  thousand  people  is  a  huge, 
hot,  overgrown  village,  inefficient  and  half- 
alive. 

Unfair  as  such  a  judgment  is,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  seeing  Rio  in  terms  of  Buenos 
Aires  isn't  the  simplest  w^ay  to  set  it  in  its 
place  and  suggest  its  personality.  For  Rio 
is,  first  of  all,  a  city  of  the  tropics.  And 
it  is  as  such,  and  not  for  what  it  has  ac- 
complished in  twentieth  century  utilitarian- 
ism, that  it — and  Brazil  also — is  most  in- 
teresting. Much  may  be  said  of  these  ac- 
complishments— the  growth  of  trade,  the 
new  docks,  sanitation,  the  new  Avenida, 
for  which  six  hundred  houses  were  torn 
down  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  and 
which  now  stretches  for  nearly  two  miles 
as  depressingly  new  and  perfect  as  the 
newest  plaisance  of  our  newest  w^orld's 
fair.  There's  the  famous  old  Rua  Ouvidor, 
narrow,  dark  and  vivacious,  where  you  may 
see,  as  the  saying  goes,  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  Brazil.  It  was  not  built,  but 
just  grew,  and  is  very  interesting,  but  an 
antique  compared  with  the  Calle  Florida. 
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The  usual  l)anality  of  "electric  lights,  tele- 
j)hones  and  trolley-cars"  can  be  tacked  to 
Rio  as  vociferously  as  may  be,  the  Jornal 
do  Commercio  and  Jornal  do  Brazil  print 
as  much  cable  and  home  news  as  the  best 
papers  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  their  huge 
blanket  sheets  and  small  type  seem  odd 
and  old-fashioned  compared  with  the  crisp 
modernity  of  La  Prensa,  El  Diarlo  or  La 
Nacion. 

The  same  reservation  must  be  made 
about  most  things  Brazilian.  Over  all  is 
cast  a  spell,  the  union,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
that  sombre  Portuguese  temperament  and 
the  tropical  languor,  and  the  present  seems 
vaguely  antique  and  old.  "  We  are  archives 
of  archaic  institutions  w^ith  modern  eti- 
quettes," observes  the  author  of  ''A  Amer- 
ica Latina,"  ''a  modern  glossary  designat- 
ing an  obsolete  world" — and  this  comment 
on  South  American  societies  in  general,  ap- 
plies far  more  to  Brazil  than  to  the 
Argentine. 

Before  the  things  seen  and  heard  and 
vaguely  felt,  the  endless  procession  of  vague, 
unrelated  things  that  baffle  and  allure — 
semi-antique  humans  living  languidly  in 
the  midst  of  a  sun-drenched  nature  which, 
by  its  very  luxuriance,  might  seem  to  have 
overpowered  them — Latin  sensibility  tinged 
with  African  superstition — vast  forests  with 
giant  butterflies  floating  in  the  breathless 
air — negro  coachmen  in  top-boots,  such  as 
Puss-in-Boots  might  have  worn — dusky, 
velvet-eyed  donzellas — palms,  blazing  walls 
and  indigo  sea — one  loses  interest  in  rail- 
roads and  power  plants  and  the  things  we 
do  better  at  home.  Brazilians  must  inter- 
est themselves  in  these  things,  for  therein 
lies  their  salvation.  If-  I  seem  to  neglect 
them  it  is  because  it  seems  absurd  to  visit 
a  conservatory  full  of  orchids  and  spend 
one's  time  seeing  how  the  steam-pipes  are 
put  in. 

By  the  same  token  there  is  a  certain  mel- 
lowed dignity  in  the  Brazilian  scene — the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  empire,  and 
doubtless,  also,  a  reaction  of  race  and  cli- 
mate— lacking  in  the  more  energetic  and 
modern  Argentina.  It  was  only  in  1889  that 
good  Dom  Pedro — that  kindly,  cultured, 
old-school  gentleman — was  dethroned  and 
shipped  off  to  Portugal.  It  is  only  since 
1887  that  the  negroes  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
Brazil's  foremost  statesman,  the  big-necked, 
able  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  who,  as  he 


moved  amongst  his  slender  Caribbean  Ijreth- 
ren  at  the  Conference  last  summer,  looked 
like  the  senior  partner  of  .some  old  firm  of 
Wall  Street  bankers,  is  still  called  "Baron" 
Kio  l^ranco.  You  can  still  .see  in  Petropolis 
the  house  of  the  Princess  Regent  and  her 
husband  the  Conde  d'Eu,  overgrown  some- 
what with  vegetation  and  buried  in  sombre 
shade.  Rio's  great  public  library  was  started 
by  King  Joao  VI,  himself,  when  the  Portu- 
guese court  was  transferred  to  Brazil  in  1808. 

There  is  .still  a  suggestion  of  the  old 
world  and  the  grand  manner.  They  have 
their  Academy  of  Forty  Immortals,  their 
politicians  are  often  pleased  to  practice  the 
l)oliter  arts.  Senhor  Joachim  Nabuco,  who 
l)resided  at  the  Conference  and  who  may 
be  seen  any  of  these  fine  afternoons  driving 
down  Connecticut  Avenue  in  Washington, 
has  written  his  "Pensees"  in  French  after 
the  fashion  of  Rochefoucauld.  These  lit- 
terateurs may  be,  as  Senhor  Bomfm  sug- 
gests in  "A  America  Latina,"  "inveterate 
rhetoricians  w^hose  abundant  works  are 
taken  as  proof  of  genius."  Yet  at  least  they 
have  a  certain  way  with  them.  Pompous, 
grave,  they  go  through  the  solemn  motions. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  majority  who  neither 
read  nor  write,  Brazilians  of  the  upper 
ruling  class  are  probably  more  "cultured," 
in  the  narrow  literary  sense  of  the  word, 
than  our  average  men  of  the  same  class  at 
home.  They  speak  and  write  French  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  addition  to  their  own 
language,  and  most  of  them  make  fair 
headway  wdth  English.  They  enjoy  and 
encourage  music  and  painting  and  poetry. 
Opera  not  only  comes  to  Rio  each  winter, 
as  it  does  to  Buenos  Aires,  but  they  have 
their  National  Institute  of  Music  and  their 
native  composers,  one  of  whom,  especially, . 
the  late  Carlos  Gomez,  has  heard  his  operas 
successfully  produced  in  Europe.  They 
have  their  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  a  gallery  w^hich,  I  am  sure,  is  visited 
and  appreciated  by  a  great  many  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  surprise  themselves  by  enter- 
ing the  really  excellent  one  tucked  away, 
upstairs,  in  Buenos  Aires's  Calie  Florida. 

The  annual  salon  was  opened  the  after- 
noon we  sailed  and  I  just  had  time  to  look 
in  before  going  to  the  steamer.  An  or- 
chestra played  with  quaint  dignity  in  the 
lower  entrance  and  within,  in  a  humid  odor 
of  dresses  and  perfume,  was  a  crowd — cere- 
monious old  gentlemen  with  leathery  faces, 
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dark-eyed,  sensitive-looking  youths,  nice 
little  girls  and  their  older  sisters,  dusky 
sometimes,  white  with  powder  and  wearing 
dangling  crescent  earrings — such  a  crowd 
as  I  saw  at  other  semi-public  gatherings  in 
Rio — not  brilliant,  nor  chic,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain quiet  at-homeness  and  dignity,  often 
missed  in  the  Argentine  capital.  They 
had  the  air  of  having  done  this  thing  many 
times  before.  Everybody  showed  his  little 
ticket,  and  having  none  I  walked  on  until 
stopped  by  a  guard  with  a  musket.  I  mur- 
mured some  foolish  sentence  about  being 
a  visitor  from  North  America  and  instantly 
he  smiled  and  bowed.  ''Ah,  senhorV  he 
said,  '"'Norte  Americano! ^^  and  bowed  me 
in.  It  was  the  open  sesame  which  had  un- 
locked so  many  doors  during  the  summer — 
a  Latin-American  courtesy  which  made 
pleasing  even  some  of  the  water-colors  of 
the  younger  Brazilian  Rafaels,  with  signa- 
tures splashed  across  their  corners  which 
could  be  read  clear  across  the  room. 

Pleasant  human  oases  like  this,  the  love- 
liness which  is  visible  from  the  Corcovado 
or  to  any  discriminating  bird,  Rio  has,  but 
of  the  stern  impressiveness  of  a  great  city 
nothing.  She  lies  there  in  the  sun,  like  one 
of  her  own  mestizos,  indolently  reclining, 
amidst  palms  and  gardens,  on  the  meander- 
ing foothills.  Laxity  and  smiling  indiffer- 
ence, bodily  and  moral,  is  in  the  air.  From 
the  bleak  whiteness  of  Monroe  Palace,  where 
the  Conference  met  last  summer,  the  main 
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street,  at  once  and  quaintly,  led  through  a 
region  of  Venetian  blinds,  from  behind 
which  at  almost  any  hour — in  French,  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  broken  English 
^the  passer-by  was  invited  to  come  in. 
The  same  sort  of  a  thoroughfare  led  up  to 
this  ver}'  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  down 
which  the  ceremonious  old  gentlemen,  their 
gentle  daughters  and  little  grand-daughters 
walked  that  afternoon.  On  the  newstands, 
side  by  side  with  the  grave  Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio  lay  "O  Rio  Nn,''  w^hich  means 
''Rio  Without  Clothes,"  alive  with  draw- 
ings calculated  to  turn  the  hair  of  the  North 
American  public  w^hite  in  a  night. 

The  same  cheerful  obliquity  character- 
izes the  Rio  music-halls — it  was  the  one 
across  the  street  from  the  Conference  build- 
ing, as  it  happened,  which  was  one  of  the 
few  I  saw  in  South  America  whose  de- 
pravity was  witty  enough  to  furnish  its  own 
excuse.  And  that,  I  suppose,  was  because 
the  company  was  French.  They  called 
their  review  ''Pan  ca  y  est,^^  and  everything 
in  the  air  of  Rio  was  parodied  therein.  It 
began  tiresomely.  The  audience  grew 
restless  and  a  man  finally  rose  in  the  back 
of  the  parquet  and  began  to  protest.  He 
was  one  of  those  self-important,  earnest 
little  men  who  is  bound  to  get  his  rights. 
Everybody  could  see  that  and  they  turned 
and  encouraged  him  with  grins  and  sympa- 
thetic murmurs.  Holding  his  stick  hrmly, 
like  the  honest  householder  he  seemed  to  be, 
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he  called  for  ^'Monsieur  le  directeur,'^  and 
having  brought  that  functionary,  tremen- 
dously agitated,  out  from  the  wings,  he 
declared  that  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of 
the  audience,  he  wished  to  protest. 

The  programme  had  announced,  "Mon- 
sieur le  directeur^'  himself  had  promised, 
that  they  would  give  an  entertainment  full 
of  liveliness,  of  a  piquancy  and  wit.  And 
look  at  this — these  inane  Japanese  dancers 
toddling   about   in   kimonos.     Mon  dieii, 


Monsieur!     This  is  unfair!     It  is  not  to  be 
borne! 

The  manager,  suave  and  solicitous,  lifted 
his  shoulders  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
heart.  Monsieur  spoke  truly.  They  had 
promised  an  entertainment  full  of  life,  of 
verve,  of  sparkle.  They  were  desolated  to 
have  bored  the  audience.  On  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  company  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  please.  \\'as  it 
possible  that  the  interesting  things  J/d?;/>s^z>//r 
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failed  to  see  on  the  stage  might  be  found 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
Mademoiselles  les  artistes  .  .  .  Would  Mon- 
sieur but  come — for  he  and  the  company 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  effort  to 
please — derriere  les  coulisses  and  see? 
What?  Tridy?  Ah — a  thousand  thanks! 
Indeed  he  would  come.  Como  no!  As- 
suredly, yes!  Enchante  I  Con  muchissimo 
gusto!  And  forthwith  the  honest  house- 
holder tramped  round  behind  the  scenes, 
the  audience  delighted,  and  not  yet  aware 
that  this  was  part  of  the  play.  The  curtain 
rolled  up  disclosing  the  stage  set  as  a 
dressing-room,  and  sure  enough,  there  were 
mademoiselles  les  artistes,  just  beginning  to 
dress  for  their  parts.  The  honest  house- 
holder dropped  his  stick,  became  at  once 
one  of  the  most  active  performers,  and  as 
for  lack  of  liveliness  there  was  no  further 
cause  for  complaint. 

Of  the  various  manifestations  of  atmos- 
pheric laxity  none  is  more  interesting  to  a 
North  American  than  the  haziness  of  the 
color  line.  This  land  of  coffee  and  sun- 
shine is  a  land  tinged  with  African  blood. 
Of  the  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of 
people  in  the  country  only  some  six  millions 
are  whites.  There  were  750,000  slaves  in 
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Brazil  when  the  Princess  Regent  emanci- 
pated them  in  1887,  and  there  are  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  negro  problem  is  a 
problem  only  in  so  far  as  life  may  be  a 
problem  to  Africans  in  their  native  jungles. 
You  go  ashore,  for  instance,  to  buy  cigars 
at  Bahia.  It  was  a  great  place  in  the  old 
slave  days,  before  the  centre  of  industry 
moved  down  to  Sao  Paulo,  is  a  fine  place 
still,  with  its  tall  stage-scenery  buildings, 
painted  white  or  pinkish  or  pale  blue,  the 
fronts — an  echo  of  the  Dutch  visitation  of 
long  ago — often  decorated  with  tiles.  You 
climb  the  narrow  winding  streets  to  the 
upper  town,  looking  out  on  the  turquoise 
sea.  Everywhere  are  negroes — huge  wo- 
men, with  enormous  chocolate-colored 
arms,  in  white  cotton  wrappers  and  tur- 
bans. They  come  swinging  down  the  cob- 
blestones, squat  beside  their  fruits  and 
green  parrots,  lean  out  of  ground-floor 
windows  smoking  fat  black  cigars.  Try 
to  take  a  photograph  of  one  and  her  broad, 
shining  face  clouds  over  with  fear  of  the 
unknown,  and  up  goes  her  apron  over  her 
head.  In  the  cool  interiors  of  these  houses 
with  spotless  patios  and  doorways,  white 
folks  doubtless  must  be  hiding  from  the 
sun,  but  one  scarcely  sees  them.     Eighty 
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per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes. 
You  feel  as  though  you  were  walking  through 
a  deserted  white  man's  city  held  by  a  black 
army  of  occupation. 

About  one-third  of  Rio's  population  are 
negroes.  From  blacks  who  might  have 
been  landed  from  a  slave  ship  yesterday  the 
African  tinge  fades  out  through  every 
gradation  of  mixed  blood  up  to  that  of  the 
cultured  whites  of  the  ruling  class.  There 
is,  in  fact,  almost  no  color  line  at  all: 
comparatively  few  families  into  at  least 
some  of  whose  branches  has  not  crept  a 
shadow  of  the  darker  blood. 

There  was  a  great  ball  one  night  at  the 
Club  dos  Diarios,  while  I  was  in  Rio,  for 
the  Pan-American  delegates,  who  were 
about  returning  home.  This  is  the  solid, 
respectable  old  club  of  the  capital,  all  Rio 
was  there,  and  if  not  as  austerely  magnifi- 
cent as  the  ball  given  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Itamaraty — a 
few  nights  later,  it  was  yet  a  very  repre- 
sentative picture  of  Brazilian  society. 
There  were  some  of  the  same  nice  old 
gentlemen  and  their  sweet,  gentle-looking 
daughters  that  I  saw  at  the  art  gallery 
and  over  it  all  that  same  air  of  homeiness, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  society  older,  more  staid 


and  to  the  manner  born  than  would  have 
gathered  for  a  similar  occasion  in  the  more 
brilliant  Buenos  Aires.  The  young  men, 
as  a  rule,  were  sedate  and  capable-looking 
and  there  was  a  restful  absence  of  that 
Byronic-broker  type  so  frequent  in  Buenos 
Aires,  of  toilettes  that  ambitiously  pro- 
claimed themselves  ''creations."  If  there 
were  few  to  gape  at,  nearly  all  had  ease 
and  an  air  of  doing  something  quietly  that 
they  had  done  many  times  before.  And 
gliding  about  in  the  waltz,  as  well-dressed 
and  at  ease  and  as  charming  as  any  there, 
were  young  women  who  showed,  almost 
plainly  enough  to  be  called  mulattoes,  the 
marks  of  their  negro  blood. 

It  is  not  only  there,  but  there  is  so  little 
prejudice  against  it,  that  the  most  scholarly 
Brazilians  often  maintain  that  the  mixture 
has  been  beneficial  and  has  resulted  in  a 
type  better  suited  to  the  Brazilian  environ- 
ment than  either  of  the  original  stocks. 
They  flatly  contradict  Agassiz  and  the  other 
northern  biologists.  The  mestizo  is  lazy, 
sensual,  cruel,  lacking  in  the  power  of 
concentrated  and  original  thought,  but 
they  ask,  how  does  this  prove  degeneracy? 
The  tyjje  may  not  be  ideal,  but  were  you  to 
compare    it,    not   with   the   best   type   of 
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Englishman  or  Frenchman,  but  with  its 
progenitors,  the  African  slave  and  the  law- 
less adventurer  with  his  ingrained  ])arasit- 
ism,  would  vou  not  find  it  an  advance 
rather  than  a  retrogression.  The  mestizo, 
they  urge,  is  not  analogous  to  those  mixt- 
ures which  produce  hybrids.  There  is  no 
physical  trait  which  proves  degeneracy, 
and  as  for  his  intellect,  is  the  mule,  for 
instance,  any  less  intelligent  than  the  horse 
or  the  donkey  ?   To  the  solemn,  determined 


sage  in  Senhor  (iraca  Aranha's  novel 
"Chanaan"  so  full  of  this  Brazilian  feeling 
that  it  is  worth  quoting,  even  in  a  shambling 
translation,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  illustrates  the  sort  of  thing  that  mai<:es  a 
writer  famous  in  Brazil.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  "  Chanaan  " — which  is  Portu- 
guese for  "Canaan" — when  I  was  in  Rio, 
and  it  was  still  so  new  that  the  distinguished 
Academician,  its  author,  could  be  induced 
to  read  selections  to  appreciative  listeners 
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Portuguese  the  African  has  brought  a 
cheerful  sensuousness  which,  they  believe, 
mellows  and  quickens  his  intellectuality, 
and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  most  Brazil- 
ian musicians  and  artists  have  been  mesti- 
zos. Whatever  one's  own  notions  may  be 
— and  I  am  attempting  no  more  here  than 
to  show  the  Brazilian  point  of  view — one 
cannot  escape  becoming  interested  in  opin- 
ions apparently  backed  up  by  some  evi- 
dence, startlingly  different  from  ideas  ac- 
cepted as  final  at  home. 

This  Africanism  has  tinged  religion  and 
language  and  contributed,  undoubtedly, 
with  the  climate  and  environment,  to  pro- 
duce that  mingling  of  melancholy,  super- 
stition and  sensibility,  now  gloomily  savage, 
now  acutely  sentimental  to  the  point  of 
being  morbid,  which  is  common  in  Brazil- 
ian literature  and  poetry.  Even  without  it 
people  could  not  live  under  the  brooding 
influence  of  such  a  land  without  getting 
something  of  its  sombre  mystery  and  creepy 
beauty  into  their  blood.     There  is  a  pas- 


after  dinner  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  one 
about  the  ^'vagalumes^^  or  fireflies.  The 
poor  young  girl,  Maria,  deserted  by  her  se- 
ducer at  the  moment  she  needed  him  most, 
had  wandered  for  several  days,  jeered  at 
and  turned  away  from  one  door  after  an- 
other, until  overpowered  wath  bodily  fa- 
tigue and  morbid  imagining,  she  came  at 
nightfall  to  a  forest.  Its  gloomy  depths 
attracted  her,  hunted  animal  that  she  felt 
herself  to  be,  even  while  she  shivered  at  the 
look  of  it: 

"Within  that  shadowy  interior  came  and 
went  enormous  butterflies,  azure  and  dark 
gray,  in  incessant  glistening  flight.  Ex- 
hausted, Maria  sank  down,  without  the 
courage  to  enter,  without  the  strength  to 
flee,  fascinated  by  that  sombre  and  melan- 
choly world.  Her  hands,  limp  and  trem- 
bling, let  fall  the  little  bundle  of  clothes. 
Faint,  friendless,  frightened,  wrapped  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  she  shrank  between 
the  great  roots  of  a  tree,  and  with  dilated 
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eyes,  ears  alert,  listened  lo  the  murmur  antl 
whisper  of  things.  .  .  . 

''The  darkness  deci)ene(l,  issuing  forth 
from  the  tangled  verdure  like  the  impalpa- 
ble, vaporous  breath  of  the  earth  itself. 
To  her  perturbed  imagination  it  seemed  as 
though  all  nature  were  trying  to  overpower 
her  and  crush  out  her  breath.  The  shadows 
grew  darker.  Great  swollen  clouds  rolled 
down  the  sky  toward  the  abyss  of  the 
horizon.     In  the  open,  in  the  vague  glim- 


and  indistinct  outlines  now  took  on  a 
lim|)id  reality.  The  mountains  stood  out 
calml)-  in  their  j)crpetual  immobility,  the 
occasional  trees  in  the  ()])en  lost  their  as- 
pect of  gr()tes(|ue  ])hantoms.  All  things 
became  impassive  and  still.  .  .  . 

"The  hrellies  came  thicker  and  thicker. 
Myriads  of  them  covered  the  tree-trunks, 
which  began  to  glisten  as  though  studded 
with  diamonds  and  toj)azes.  It  was  a 
blindinji   and    t^lorious   illumination    there 
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mer  of  twilight,  all  things  took  the  form 
of  monsters.  The  mountains,  rising  mena- 
cingly, assumed  terrifying  shapes.  The 
paths,  spreading  into  the  distance,  ani- 
mated themselves  into  infinite  serpents. 
The  solitary  trees  moaned  in  the  wind  like 
fantastic  mourners  about  the  corpse  of 
nature.  The  night  birds  began  to  sing 
their  mournful  songs.  Maria  tried  to  run 
away,  but  her  worn-out  limbs  would  not 
respond  to  the  impulse  of  fear  and  she 
sank  down,  hopeless. 

"The  first  fireflies  commenced  in  the 
darker  depths  of  the  forest  to  swing  their 
divine  lamps.  Above,  the  stars  began  to 
sparkle  faintly,  one  after  one.  The  glow- 
worms multiplied  in  the  foliage,  imper- 
ceptibly appearing,  silent  and  innumerable, 
spreading  over  the  tree-trunks  as  if  their 
roots  had  flashed  into  points  of  light.  The 
unfortunate  girl,  overcome  by  a  complete 
torpor,  little  by  little  sank  away  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

"  The  undefined  terrors  of  early  darkness 
disappeared  as  the  night  grew.     The  vague 


in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  forest.  And 
the  glow-worms'  fires  spread  out  in  green 
radiance,  above  which  shimmered  layers  of 
light  waves — yellow,  orange,  and  soft 
blue.  .  .  . 

"  The  figures  of  the  trees  began  to  stand 
out  in  a  zodiacal  phosphorescence.  Fire- 
flies encrusted  themselves  in  the  leaves  and 
here,  there,  and  beyond,  against  the  dark 
background,  scintillated  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, rubies,  amethysts  and  the  other 
jewels  which  guard  particles  of  eternal 
color  in  their  hearts.  Under  the  spell  of 
this  light,  the  world  sank  into  religious 
silence.  The  mournful  cries  of  the  night- 
birds  could  no  longer  be  heard;  the  restless 
wind  died  down.  And  everywhere  that 
beneficent  tranquillity  of  light,  .  .  .  Alaria 
was  surrounded  by  the  fireflies  which  began 
to  cover  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  whose  foot 
she  slept.  As  her  immobility  was  absolute, 
they  girdled  her  in  a  golden,  triumphal 
halo,  and  against  the  luminous  forest,  the 
flesh  of  the  woman,  pallid  and  transparent, 
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was  like  opal  enclosed  in  the  green  heart  of 
an  emerald.  The  glow-worms,  too,  began 
to  cover  her.  Her  rags  disappeared  in  an 
infinite  profusion  of  sparks  and  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  clothed  with  fireflies,  sleep- 
ing imperturbably  as  if  touched  by  a  divine 
death,  seemed  about  to  depart  for  some 
mystic  festival  in  the  sky,  for  a  marriage 
with  God.  .  .  . 

"And  the  fireflies  descended  in  greater 
quantity  over  her,  like  tears  of  the  stars. 
An  azure  radiance  shone  round  her  face, 
crept  gradually  over  her  arms,  hands,  neck 
and  hair,  enveloping  her  in  harmless  fire. 
Thicker  and  thicker  came  the  glow-worms 
as  if  the  foliage  were  disintegrating  into  a 
pulverization  of  light  and  falling  about  her 
body  to  bury  it  in  a  magic  tomb.  Once, 
the  young  girl,  restless,  moved  her  head 
slightly  and  opened  her  eyes.  All  about 
her  the  fireflies  flashed  their  colored  light- 
nings. Maria  thought  that  a  dream  had 
taken  her  up  into  the  heart  of  a  star,  and 
she  sank  back  to  sleep  again  on  the  lumin- 
ous bosom  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

"The  silence  of  the  night  was  perturbed 
by  the  first  breezes,  messengers  of  dawn. 
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The  stars  abandoned  the  sky,  the  glow- 
worms began  to  fade  and  hide  themselves 
under  the  leaves  so  that  their  pale  lamps, 
mingling  with  the  whiteness  of  the  growing 
day  became  dull  and  colorless.  In  the 
tree  below  which  Maria  slept,  the  birds 
began  to  twitter.  The  song  became  louder, 
everything  began  to  be  bathed  in  light. 
Noises  could  be  heard,  and  a  heavy  per- 
fume, concentrated  during  the  night,  be- 
gan to  diffuse  itself  over  this  awakening 
world.  ..." 

No  class  of  people,  I  suppose,  falls  less 
under  the  Brazilian  spell  than  those  whose 
day's  work  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  draw  them  into  it — the  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  especially  the 
Europeans,  accredited  to  Brazil.  This 
Brahmin  caste  foregathers  in  Petropolis, 
that  hanging  garden,  as  it  were,  set  on  a 
mountain  top,  two  hours'  journey,  actually, 
from  Rio,  and  as  far  in  spirit  as  prejudice 
and  diplomatic  insularity  can  set  it,  from 
things  Brazilian.  Every  afternoon  subur- 
banites of  the  politer  sorts  take  the  steamer 
thitherward — very  much  such  a  ride  as  the 
Monmouth^ s  passengers  take  from  Forty- 
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second  Street  down  to  the  Highlands^ex- 
cept  that  Rio's  harbor  is  generally  still  as  an 
Adirondack  lake,  blue  as  indigo,  and 
shrouded  in  sunshot  haze.  A  few  old 
gentlemen  play  chess  with  pocket-chess- 
boards, an  ambassador's  wife  and  the 
daughter  of  some  Brazilian  cabinet  oflicer 
— herself  a  bit  sui)ercilious  toward  things 
Brazilian — languidly  converse  in  French, 
the  men  talk  coffee  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  muggy  air  of  Rio  blows  behind. 
From  the  landing  there  is  another  hour  by 
train,  much  of  which  is  a  climb  by  cog-road 
up  three  thousand  feet  to  the  coolness  of 
mountain  air.  Above  the  tree-tops  the 
train  pants  its  way,  at  so  steep  an  ascent 
that  from  the  top  on  a  clear  day  you  can 
look  backward  all  the  way  to  Rio.  These 
mountains  are  gashed  and  tumbled  by  the 
same  power  that  put  the  Sugarloaf  in  the 
harbor,  the  slopes  soft  with  the  velvety 
green  of  the  tropical  trees.  There  may  be 
as  wonderful  views,  but  they  are  few — this 
eagle's  eye  vision  of  wooded  slopes  tum- 
bling down  and  down  to  the  sea,  the  tur- 
quoise bay  beyond,  and  beyond,  in  its 
golden  haze,  the  sombre  Sugarloaf  and  the 
walls  of  Rio. 

It  was  an  inspiration  of  Dom  Pedro's  to 
build  a  town  up  here — an  idea  quite  typical 
of  the  Brazilians  of  to-day,  who  built  the 
Avenida  Central  and  the  made-to-order 
capital,  B.ello  Horizonte.  Ouro  Preto  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minus 
Geraes,  but  the  powers  didn't  like  Ouro 
Preto.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  town  in  the 
valley  of  Bello  Horizonte  nor  railway  into 
it  nor  was  it  the  centre  of  any  industry,  but 
it  was  a  beautiful  valley  and  forthwith  it 
was  made  the  site.  Government  buildings, 
theatres,  barracks,  water-supply — a  whole 
city  had  to  be  laboriously  built.  It  took 
much  money,  and  for  several  years  the  work 
had  to  pause  while  more  w^as  collected,  but 
it  was  done  at  last,  in  1898,  and  the  govern- 
ment transferred  thither. 

Petropolis,  with  its  villas  and  vines  and 
gardens,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  Ger- 
man watering  place  without  the  water — 
although  a  brook  in  a  masonry  channel  does 
bisect  the  main  street — a  secluded,  quiet 
place,  so  cool  at  night,  even  when  Rio  is 
melting,  that  an  overcoat  is  often  comfort- 
able. Here  the  diplomats  cloister  them- 
selves, and  play  tennis  and  dine  at  each 
other's  houses  and  rack  their  brains  over 
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whether  to  hang  the  flag  at  half-mast  for 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Italapazak,  or  all 
the  way  u])  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land's birtliday  when  these  events  occur 
on  the  same  day.  They  see  and  think  as 
little  as  possible  of  Brazilians  and  Brazil. 
One  hears  much  about  the  denationaliza- 
tion of  Brazil,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  most 
of  the  foreign  representatives  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  alienate  native  sympathy 
and  to  keep  their  own  countrymen  away. 
One  of  the  embarrassments  of  dinner- 
giving  was  that  of  seating  guests  so  that  the 
Minister  from  Ruritania  or  some  other 
world  power  wouldn't  be  put  beside  some 
Brazilian  he  would  refuse  to  talk  to,  and 
the  night  before  the  ball  at  Itamaraty  1 
heard  one  of  these  quaint  gentlemen  play- 
fully boasting  that  this  was  the  first  time 
since  he  had  been  stationed  at  Brazil  that 
he  had  ever  been  inside  the  Foreign  Office, 
At  Petropolis  and  the  neighboring  Novo 
Friburgo,  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  started 
some  of  the  first  of  those  German  colonies 
whose  development  in  the  southern  part  of 
Brazil  is  the  cause  of  so  much  hectic  talk 
about  the  dangers  of  German  aggression. 
The  northern  colonies  were  unsuccessful, 
their  remnants  make  a  bare  living,  and 
their  unkempt  cottages,  wath  sickly,  to\N'- 
headed  children  sprawling  round  the  door, 
induce  somew^hat  the  same  revulsion  of 
feeling  as  the  black-and-tan  beach-combers 
of  the  Caribbean.  In  the  South,  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sol  and  Santa  Catharina  and 
Parana,  they  have  been  more  successful. 
Of  the  250,000  foreign-born  Germans  in 
Brazil — with  their  descendants  there  are 
probably  nearer  400,000 — far  the  greater 
proportion  are  here.  Many  of  the  towns 
have  German  names,  German  is  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  the  colonists  settle  down 
to  stay  and  retain  fairly  intact  their  German 
customs.  That  the  Portuguese  Brazilians 
regard  this  immigration  with  uneasiness 
there  is  no  doubt.  Their  attitude  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  same  novel  from 
which  I  have  quoted  the  passage  about 
'^vagalumes^'  and  one  of  its  characters,  a 
young  German,  has  a  dream  in  which  he 
sees  a  Brazil  which  shall  be  a  sort  of  re- 
capitulation of  ancient  Germany.  Hordes 
of  whites  land  all  along  the  coast,  routing 
the  Brazilians  with  sword  and  hre,  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  continent  and  founding 
a  new  empire. 
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'*Alx)vc  Ihc  sailing  ships,  above  the 
marching  armies,  an  immense  dark  mass 
sjjread  across  the  sky  like  a  cloud;  trans- 
formed itself,  presently,  into  a  figure  gigantic 
and  strange,  whose  eye  pierced  downward 
from  on  high,  enveloping  earth  and  men 
in  a  magnetic  and  invincible  force.  And 
Lentz  saw,  suspended  over  the  land  of 
Brazil,  the  black  eagle  of  Germany." 

It  is  a  ])icturesque  vision  and  likely,  per- 
haps, to  come  to  any  unsophisticated,  cli- 
mate-enervated Latin  as  he  hears  of  the 
tlaxen-haired  invaders,  these  Huns  and 
\^andals  of  to-day.  But  it  is  not  a  plaus- 
ible one.  German  imperialists  may  covet 
territory  in  South  America,  but  the  history 
of  German  colonization  is  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  give  Brazilians  any  immediate  fear 
of  denationalization.  The  ''Little  Ger- 
many" of  southern  Brazil  has  its  German 
names  and  customs,  but  its  people  are  not 
those  of  the  Fatherland.  They  have  lived 
half  a  century  in  a  fertile  land  and  done 
little  to  improve  it.  Their  machines  and 
methods  are  those  of  their  grandfathers. 
And  this  part  of  Brazil,  except  along  the 
narrow  coast  strip,  is  comparatively  tem- 
perate. There  is  a  power  stronger  than 
mailed  fists  and  battleships — the  implaca- 
ble sun  and  the  tepid,  slow-sapping  breath 
of  the  tropics.  Men  like  Colonel  Gorgas, 
applying  science  and  unlimited  resources, 
may  make  their  environment  sanitary,  and 
the  whole  tropic  belt  may  some  day  be  the 
home  of  the  rulers  of  the  world.  But  that 
is  a  good  many  years  away  and  meanwhile, 
here  in  this  same  Brazil,  five  or  six  thousand 
Americans,  Canadians  and  Englishmen, 
with  unlimited  money  behind  them,  are 
putting  in  trolley-cars,  telephones,  power 
plants  and  building  factories,  while  Italians, 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  as  far  as  mere 
numbers  are  concerned,  quite  dwarf  the 
figures  of  German  immigration.  There  are 
about  1,500,000  Italians  and  1,000,000  Por- 
tuguese in  Brazil.  Although  the  Germans 
flock  to  the  South,  Rio's  immigration  figures 
are  not  wholly  unindicative.  For  the  year 
1906  there  were:  Portuguese,  16,795;  ^t'^l" 
ians,  4,318;  Spanish,  4,074;  Turks,  1,110; 
Germans,  225;  Russians,  195;  French, 
105;  Austrians,  loi;  English,  72;  Amer- 
icans, 29;   other  nationalities,  119. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  German  invasion 
of  South  America.  You  will  find  its  scouts 
in  every  wilderness,  its  veterans  and  garri- 


sons in  every  shipping  port  and  banking 
street  from  the  Caribbean  to  Punta  Arenas. 
You  will  meet  its  capable,  plodding,  earnest 
young  men  on  every  steamer  outward 
bound.  They  do  not,  like  our  young  men, 
spend  their  time  laughing  at  the  "dagoes," 
nor,  like  those  more  capable  colonizers,  our 
English  cousins,  see  everything  through  the 
unchanging  eyes  they  brought  with  them 
from  Manchester  or  Glasgow.  They  sit 
tight  in  their  steamer-chairs,  studying  gram- 
mars and  phrase-books  and  when  the  ship 
touches  the  first  port  it  is  they  who  bargain 
for  Jones  and  Tomlinson  in  the  fletero's 
own  tongue.  And  when  they  wave  a  good- 
bye from  the  heaving  shore-boat,  it  is  not 
the  gringo's  ''So  long,  old  man — see  you  in 
God's  country  a  year  from  now!"  but  it's 
to  settle  down  and  become  one  of  the 
people;  to  live  their  life  and  marry  their 
daughters,  even  although  the  child  of  a 
future  generation  may  have  a  quaint  kink, 
in  its  hair.  That,  and  not  sky-scraping 
eagles,  is  the  real  German  invasion. 

The  improvident  North  American  has 
not,  as  yet,  learned  to  do  these  things.  He 
will  not  bother  to  pack  goods,  nor  subordi- 
nate his  own  to  others'  tastes,  nor  arrange 
payments  to  suit  Latin  American  customs. 
And  a  good  many  futile  oratorical  tears  are 
shed  over  these  deficiencies.  Young  gen- 
tlemen of  Germany  or  England  don't  bur}^ 
themselves  in  Latin  American  wildernesses 
because  they  like  it — at  least  not  perma- 
nently. They  go,  because  they  must,  be- 
cause life  is  too  crowded  a  race  at  home. 
Germans  do  not  pack  ordinary  merchan- 
dise as  though  it  were  spun  glass  merely 
because  it  amuses  them,  but  because  they 
must  have  a  market  and  it  interests  them 
to  have  their  goods  arrive  at  that  market  in 
usable  condition.  They  happen  to  know 
that  South  American  lighters  are  ir»erely 
flat  barges,  into  which  bags,  bales,  barrels 
and  cases  of  all  shapes  and  weights  are 
dumped  promiscuously,  and  their  packing 
is  designed  to  survive  the  three  or  four  such 
necessary  ordeals,  the  banging  against  the 
ship's  side  as  the  ship  rolls  in  the  off-shore 
swells  and  the  crash  of  the  cement  barrel 
which,  as  the  ropes  are  loosened,  comes 
tumbling  down  over  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  jumbled  cargo  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
When  Americans  need  a  foreign  market 
as  much  as  Englishmen  do  they,  too,  may 
learn  to  pack  like  Germans.     Much  of  the 
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lamenting  over  our  lack  of  South  American 
trade  is  like  weeping  over  the  lot  of  our 
prairie  farmers  of  a  generation  ago  because 
they  applied  none  of  the  science  of  the 
Belgians  or  Netherlanders,  and  merely  took 
what  the  virgin  soil  poured  out  at  their  feet. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  her  cofTee,  and 
neglecting  rubber,  cacao,  and  other  things, 
Brazil  has  more  tangible  human  meaning 
to  North  Americans  every  morning  of  the 
year  than  any  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— one  had  almost  said  than  all  of 
them.  The  ocean  trail  is  crowded  from  the 
Ai-gentine  to  Europe  because  Europe  needs 
Argentine  wheat  and  beef.  No  such  trail 
leads  to  the  States  because  we  grow  our 
own  meat  and  bread.  Chile's  nitrates, 
Peru's,  Colombia's  and  Venezuela's  cacao 
and  cotton  and  minerals  and  sugar  and 
woods,  are  trifling  compared  to  that  coffee 
stream.  It  is  a  rude  awakening — after  you 
have  seen  Callao  and  Valparaiso  and  rolled 
in  the  deep-sea  swells  off  a  score  of  West 
Coast  ports,  listening  to  the  squeal  of  the 
winch-engines  and  the  warning  ^^  A-ba-joT^ 
hour  after  hour,  and  begun  to  think  West 
Coast  trade  extremely  important  because 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  it  have 
become  a  part  of  you — it  is  a  rude  awaken- 
ing to  glance  over  the  consular  reports. 
Only  Cuba's  sugar  and  tobacco,  Mexico's 
copper  and  fibres,  and  in  a  much  lesser  de- 
gree Central  America's  fruit  and  possibly 
Ecuador's  cacao  have  anything  like  the  same 
tangible  meaning  to  us,  and  they  are  small 
in  comparison. 

Out  of  Rio  harbor  we  sailed  one  after- 
noon, on  one  of  those  very  comfortable 
little  steamers  w^hich  some  of  our  more 
feverish  orators  forget  when  they  aver  that" 
the  only  way  to  get  to  Brazil  is  to  go  to 
Europe  first.  It  was  sunset  time  and  still. 
The  Sugarloaf  rose  like  a  mountain  of 
chocolate,  the  waters  were  indigo.  Rio's 
hills  had  deepened  to  solid  color  out  of 
which  the  city  sparkled  its  firefly  lights  and 
behind,  through  the  thickening  haze,  the 
dull  red  sun  descended  like  the  turning 
dow^n  of  a  lamp- wick. 

Northward  we  drowsed,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  to  Bahia,  where  the  wicked 
Brazilian  cigars  come  from.  Here  we 
paused  for  cacao-beans  and  coffee,  and  in 
spite  of  the  talk  about  scarcity  of  boats,  ours 
did  not  carry  even  the  coffee  it  might  be- 
cause some  of  the  importers  preferred  to 


pour  their's  into  schooners'  holds  like 
wheat,  rather  than  pay  mail-boat  charges  on 
coffee  in  sacks.  Four  hundred  miles  more, 
and  we  dropped  anchor  one  morning  in 
the  roadstead  off  Pernambuco.  Hie  stew- 
ard went  ashore  for  alligator-pears  and 
pineapples  and  those  of  us  who  didn't  mind 
a  drenching  for  the  green  papagaio  which 
every  gringo  is  expected  to  take  home  from 
Brazil.  A  big  Royal  Mailer,  southward 
bound,  rolled  near  us  in  the  roadstead — the 
inevitable  Britishers  buried  in  their  colonial 
edition  paper  novels  on  the  off-shore  deck 
— and  our  Portuguese  boatman  must  needs 
circle  her  in  the  hope  of  getting  another 
passenger.  It  was  rough,  time  was  short, 
and  the  French  drummer  who  expected  to 
slip  in  a  little  business  during  the  moment 
ashore  hissed  "Animal f'^  and  called  down 
on  the  old  fellow's  head  the  wrath  of  all 
the  gods.  At  home  he  would  probably 
have  been  dumped  overboard,  but  this  was 
off  Recife,  only  eight  degrees  under  the 
Line. 

"Senhor  es  indelicado,^'  sighed  the  old 
boatman  in  tropic  resignation,  and  he 
steered  imperturbably  on. 

That  was  the  last  of  Brazil,  except  a 
whisper  of  the  vast  mysterious  interior  a 
day  or  two  later,  when,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  at  sea  we  met  the  brown  flood 
of  the  Amazon,  still  intact,  pushing  against 
the  blue,  like  tide,  creeping  up-stream. 
Then,  as  we  steamed  quietly  northward 
tow^ard  the  Barbadoes,  over  seas  like 
swinging  glass,  with  great  cumulous  clouds 
standing  up  in  the  sky  like  stiff-whipped 
cream,  flying  fish  and  whales  and  porpoises 
playing  in  the  indigo  water,  and  sunsets 
that  were  things  to  gasp  at,  I  planted  a 
steamer-chair  by  the  rail,  where  the  faint 
breeze  blew  least  parsimoniously,  and  be- 
gan to  read  Senhor  Manoel  Bomfin's  "A 
America  Latina." 

I  chronicle  this  placid  event  not  merely 
because  that  volume  seems,  in  retrospect, 
an  integral  and  highly  significant  part  of 
that  tropic  scene  and  to  thank  for  the 
pleasure  it  gave  an  author  I  may  never  see, 
but  because  I  know  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  close  these  rather  personal  and  ac- 
cidental impressions  than  by  mentioning, 
at  least,  the  w^ork  of  a  Brazilian  who  has 
gone  beneath  the  vivacious  externals  of 
South  American  life  and  interpreted  them; 
a  thinker  with  a  scientific  point  of  view  in 
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a  continent  where  such  a  thing  is  almost 
unknown.  In  this  place  I  can  do  no  more 
than  hint  at  its  quality;  briefly,  it  is  a 
study  in  national  parasitism,  which  shows 
how  all  the  revolutions  and  the  rhetoric, 
the  bookishness  and  lack  of  observation  so 
characteristic  of  Latin  Americans  are  the 
natural  development  of  that  parasitism, 
living  without  work — however  the  prosaic 
fact  be  glamoured  over — which  was  the 
national  ideal  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese conquerors  who  fell  on  the  southern 
continent,  conquered  and  sacked  it.  If 
anything  were  needed  to  show  that  South 
Americans  are  beginning  to  get  a  grip  on 
life,  to  look  the  facts  of  modern  existence 
in  tJie  face  and  do  their  best  to  meet  them, 
it  is  proved  by  such  frank  criticism  as  this 
— written  not  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  student  of 


affairs  but  a  native,  "the  result  of  a  Brazil- 
ian's love  for  Brazil,  of  an  American's 
solicitude  for  America." 

The  South  Americans  have  had  a  difii- 
cult  childhood  and  youth.  In  so  far  as 
life  presupposes  modern  thought  and  spirit 
and  activities,  they  are  just  beginning  to 
live.  Sins  of  the  fathers,  climate,  often, 
a  thousand-and-one  influences  which  North 
Americans  have  been  spared,  have  worked 
against  them.  We,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  have  the  least  excuse  for  that  atti- 
tude of  cheap  superiority,  even  ridicule 
with  which  they  are  so  often  regarded. 
The  odds  have  been,  and  in  many  ways  are 
still,  heavily  against  them.  Not  altruism, 
but  merely  a  decently  sportsmanlike  spirit, 
should  give  them  nothing  but  encourage- 
ment and  help. 
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|HERE  are  losses,  of  course, 
about  a  detached  condition 
such  as  our  club  fosters. 
We  are  out  of  the  running 
for  what  the  world  calls  its 
great  prizes.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  great  compensations.  The  phil- 
osophic calm  of  an  atmosphere  when  the 
worst  has  happened  is  wonderfully  favor- 
able to  dispassionate  observation  and  re- 
flection. Interests  in  our  club  project  to  an 
unusual  extent  beyond  the  material  con- 
cerns of  life  and  its  every-day  business. 
The  indifference  to  money  is  remarkable. 
To  have  enough  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and 
no  one  spares  effort  to  achieve  that,  but 
there  is  great  brotherliness  in  our  little 
community;  almost  a  common  purse,  dip- 
ped into  often  to  help  families.  None  of 
us  being  in  society,  none  of  us  have  urgent 
use  for  more  money  than  the  modest  com- 
forts of  our  existence  call  for;  and  all  of 
us  dread,  usually  out  of  our  experience,  the 
pinches  and  temptations  of  extravagance. 
It  has  impressed  me  to  learn  what  interests 
are  still  possible  in  life  shut  off  from  the 
usual  social  incentives  and  aspirations,  but 
the  truth  is  that  life  itself  is  an  enormously 
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interesting  condition,  especially  when  you 
are  so  placed  that  you  can  see  it  with  a 
proper  perspective.  The  management  of 
the  great  universe,  the  march  of  science 
and  the  steady  growth  of  knowledge,  the 
immense  mass  of  knowledge  not  yet  at- 
tained, the  fate  of  the  nations  and  the 
fluctuating  movement  of  masses  of  people 
towards  wiser  living,  and  larger  liberty,  and 
then  the  great  beyond  wqth  its  strange, 
nebulous  possibilities,  but  not  a  w^hit  more 
strange  than  the  realities  w^e  know — life 
never  can  be  dull  while  the  mind  keeps  its 
powers  and  has  these  boundless  fields  in 
which  to  test  them. 

"But  our  great  good  fortune  is  that  we 
have  the  little  invaluable  things  that  make 
for  serenity  and  health  of  mind;  fellow- 
ship and  human  society;  plenty  to  observe, 
plenty  to  do,  chances  to  be  useful,  time  to 
read  and  time  to  think  and  fit  minds  to 
swap  thoughts  with.  And  we  have  curious 
points  of  contact  with  the  great  outside 
world,  and  our  club's  exclusiveness  might 
be  modified  if  we  chose.  But  we  do  not 
choose,  and  w^re  never  less  disposed  to 
than  now,  when  our  list  of  eligibles  to  be 
considered   is   a   good   deal   longer   than 
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usual,  and  when  there  are  such  curious 
possibiHties  of  its  further  extension. 

"But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  best  do  my 
errand  by  giving  you  such  an  understand- 
ing of  the  club  that  you  can  judge  whether 
or  not  you  care  to  join  it,  by  telling  you  how 
I  came  to  join  it  myself. 

"  I  don't  know  that  vou  remember. 
There  are  so  many  such  cases  in  the  news- 
papers, besides  ten  times  as  many  that 
never  get  out.  But,  after  all,  what  do  you 
care  about  it,  and  why  should  I  be  at  pains 
to  record  an  expiated  offence!  It  is  in- 
delicate as  well  as  unprofitable  to  intrude 
such  matters  uix)n  notice.  Confession  at 
the  proper  time,  and  when  conscience,  or 
even  necessity,  compels  it,  eases  the  soul, 
but  the  habit  of  expounding  one's  past 
delinquencies  neither  helps  the  soul  nor 
makes  for  self-respect.  Let  the  sore  heal  if 
it  will.  At  any  rate,  healed  or  open,  keep 
it  out  of  sight. 

"  One  day  I  came  out  of  the  great  gate, 
and  turned  and  looked  up  and  saw  the 
front  of  Copper  John,  the  back  of  whose 
regimentals  I  had  looked  upon  morning, 
noon,  and  night  for  so  many  weary  months. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  gate  to  meet  me, 
but  that  was  because  I  preferred  it  to  be  so. 
A  train  rolled  in  from  the  West  as  I  stood 
there.  With  my  ticket  to  New  York  al- 
ready in  my  pocket  I  crossed  the  street  and 
boarded  it.  On  it  rolled  again  out  of  the 
queer  old  covered  station,  and  from  the  car 
window  I  got  a  last  glimpse  of  the  long, 
high  walls,  the  barred  windows  and  the 
grim  mass  of  gray  buildings  that  had  been 
my  habitation. 

'^  Cousin  John  met  me  at  the  station  in 
New  York  (we  had  arranged  that)  and 
took  me  home  in  a  cab.  Aunt  Cecilia 
looked  me  over  with  a  grave  kind,  ques- 
tioning scrutiny,  but  with  hardly  a  word, 
until  presently  her  eyes  filled  and  she  put 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 
Then  she  held  my  hand  while  we  talked. 
Dear  soul,  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  creature  was 
coming  back.  A  human  creature  still,  she 
seemed  to  find,  and  then  she  left  no  barriers 
up,  but  was  ready,  so  far  as  lay  in  her,  to  go 
on  as  in  days  past.  Of  course  that  was 
grateful  to  my  spirit,  but  still  not  very  un- 
expected, for  I  knew  the  lines  on  which 
Aunt  Cecilia  was  built.  But  I  also  knew 
the  situation  and  had  no  delusions  as  to  my 


future  place  in  the  world  or  the  need  that 
my  orbit  should  not  cut  her's  too  often. 

*'  John  gave  me  a  thin  packet  of  letters. 
They  were  from  a  few  old  friends,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  kind,  for  no  one  would 
write  unkind  letters  to  such  a  man  as  I  at 
such  a  time.  One  offered  me  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is  there  were  one  or  two 
extenuating  circumstances  about  my  pre- 
dicament of  which  one  or  two  persons 
knew.  I  had  l)een  justly  enough  dealt 
with,  so  far  as  the  law  went,  but  it  was  a 
very  tangled  web  that  I  got  caught  in,  and 
it  had  not  caught  me  alone.  Half  a  dozen 
of  us  were  mixed  up  in  an  intricate  game 
of  business.  It  went  wrong  and  we  made 
desperate  efforts  to  save  it.  Either  our 
judgments  became  impaired,  or  we  were 
ill  advised,  for  taking  business  necessity  as 
our  first  law  and  trying  to  do  what  was 
'necessary,'  it  came  about  that  we  over- 
stepped the  faint  line  that  runs  tortuously 
between  what  is  lawful  business  and  what 
is  a  statutor}'  crime,  and  I,  as  I  say,  was 
caught.  By  going  on  the  witness  stand  I 
could  not  indeed  have  cleared  myself,  but 
I  could  have  mitigated  my  situation,  and 
commended  myself  to  the  favor  of  the 
Court.  The  whole  story  did  not  come  out 
in  the  evidence.  What  concerned  me 
was  true,  but  what  concerned  others  was 
also  true,  and  with  the  help  of  my  testi- 
mony it  could  have  been  proved.  The 
prosecuting  officer  knew  it,  and,  of  course, 
he  tried  to  get  from  me  the  testimony  he 
wanted.  Justice  would  be  helped,  he 
pointed  out,  if  I  took  the  stand,  and  my 
own  sentence  would  be  modified  and  per- 
haps suspended.  But  I  could  not  feel  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  ends  of  justice 
were  ends  that  it  was  coercively  incumbent 
upon  me  to  promote.  If  I  held  my  tongue, 
justice  would  at  least  fare  better  than  I 
should,  for  she  would  get  me  anyhow. 
And  if  I  testified,  men  no  worse  than  I, 
my  own  familiars,  would  sink  into  the 
pitch  that  already  held  me. 

"  I  could  not  do  that.  It  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  dishonor  offered  blunt 
end  to.  It  is  only  the  thin  end — so  thin  as 
hardly  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — that 
is  dangerous  to  a  man  of  decent  instincts. 
Sitting  among  the  fragments  of  a  shattered 
reputation,  it  was  still  consoling  to  me  to 
believe  that  men  no  better  than  I  were  per- 
haps worth  shielding.     Anyhow,  I  held  my 
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tongue,  and  tlic  wortliy  district  attorney, 
somewhat  disconcerted,  had  to  make  the 
Ijest  of  it.  My  reticence  cost  me  a  good 
many  additional  months  of  confmement, 
but  it  helped  very  much  to  make  my  own 
company  tolerable  to  me.  And  that  was 
important,  for  though  there  was  plenty  of 
good  enough  company  up  there,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  place  made  any  sort  of  selec- 
tion difficult. 

''Of  several  men  who  were  affected  by 
the  reticence  I  have  mentioned,  one  had 
prospered  so  remarkably  in  boom  times, 
and  grown  so  very  rich,  that  it  would  never 
have  done  at  all  for  him  to  show  any  sign 
that  he  realized  an  obligation  to  me. 
From  his  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been 
to  invite  blackmail,  and  prosperity  had 
doubtless  made  him  timid.  I  presume  he 
expected  to  hear  from  me,  and  perhaps  he 
is  still  waiting  and  still  apprehensive.  The 
others,  too,  were  naturally  disposed  to 
await  developments — all  but  Charley  Car- 
stairs.  One  of  my  letters  was  from  him. 
'  Dear  Tom,'  he  had  written,  '  by  my  calcu- 
lations it  is  most  time  you  came  back.  I 
have  been  saving  a  job  for  you  here. 
When  you  are  ready,  come  and  see  me 
about  it.'  The  address  he  gave  was  near 
the  North  River,  between  Washington  and 
Union  squares. 

"Another  note  read:  'Mr.  Thomas 
Patterson  may  get  Information  of  interest, 
and  to  his  probable  advantage,  by  calling 
at  No.  39  Jefferson  Place  at  five  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  asking  for  Theodore 
Hazelton.' 

"The  next  day  I  went  over  to  see  Car- 
stairs.  In  so  far  as  concerned  his  relations 
with  me,  I  found  him  exactly  where  I  had 
left  him,  except  that  his  old  regard  for  me 
seemed  to  be  stimulated  by  a  sense  of 
obligation.  He  had  been  prospered*and 
had  a  good  business.  He  showed  me  a 
desk  which  he  said  was  to  be  mine;  told 
me  something  of  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done  at  it,  and  named  a  salary  comfortably 
sufficient  for  my  maintenance  as  a  single 
man.  'I  need  you  here,  Tom,'  he  said. 
*  You  will  be  worth  to  me  all  I  pay  you,  and 
there  will  be  chances  presently  for  you  to 
make  more  money.  You  have  had  troub- 
les enough,  and  you  will  have  vexations 
enough  in  life,  ^vithout  being  harassed  by 
poverty.' 

"Carstairs'    offices   looked   out   on    the 


water  front.  I  liked  that.  The  region  was 
unfamiliar  to  me  and  remote  from  Wall 
Street,  so  that  I  would  not  be  constantly 
testing  the  memories  of  old  acquaintances, 
and  that  was  an  advantage.  I  determined 
lo  find  rooms  over  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
and  live  as  well  as  work  there. 

"The  next  day  was  Friday.  I  had  er- 
rands to  do,  and  did  them,  for  to  tell  the 
truth  my  garb  w^as  out  of  fashion.  But  in 
due  time  I  went  to  find  No.  39  Jefferson 
Place.  I  had  not  recognized  the  number, 
but  when  I  came  to  the  place  I  knew  it 
well.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest,  quietest  and 
most  unobtrusive  eating  places  in  New 
York,  with  an  old,  ding}-,  seasoned  bar- 
room restaurant  on  the  ground  floor.  No 
one  was  in  it  at  that  hour  except  the  bar- 
keeper. I  asked  for  Mr.  Hazelton,  sat 
dow^n  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  Presently  a 
gentleman  came  in,  spoke  to  the  bar- 
keeper, and  then  came  over,  said  he  was 
Mr.  Hazelton,  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
'I  am  going  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,'  he  said. 
'  Will  you  join  me  in  that,  or  will  you  have 
a  drink?' 

"  I  said  tea.     The  barkeeper  ordered  it. 

"Mr.  Hazelton  seemed  about  fifty-five 
years  old,  a  good-looking,  wxll-dressed  man 
with  a  clean-shaven  face  and  a  good  color. 
I  regarded  him  with  much  interest,  for  I 
had  speculated  a  good  deal  on  w^hat  sort  of 
person  it  would  be  that  wanted  to  make  an 
appointment  with  a  man  newly  come  to 
town  from  the  place  I  had  left.  I  could 
not  imagine  his  business  with  me,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  see  anything  from  a  bunco- 
steerer  to  a  parson.  He  was  much  more 
like  a  parson  than  a  bunco-steerer,  and 
yet  he  wasn't  a  parson.  But  he  was  a 
thoroughly  reputable  looking  man,  with 
a  certain  blithe  quality  about  him;  a  man 
fit  to  pass  the  plate  at  old  Trinity,  and 
with  an  engaging  address. 

"'You  are  much  better  known  to  me,' 
he  said,  'than  I  to  you.  I  have  been 
deputized  to  invite  you  to  join  the  Quon- 
dam Club.' 

"'To  join  a  club?'  said  I.  'Invite  me 
to  join  a  club  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
have  got  the  right  man  ? ' 

"'Quite  sure,'  said  he.  'You  will  find 
agreeable  social  relations  somew^hat  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  if  you  settle  down  again, 
as  I  presume  you  wdll,  in  New  York.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  Quondam  Club 
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would  be  useful  to  you,  and  that  you  would 
be  an  acceptable  member  of  it.' 

"'You  surprise  me  very  much,'  said  I. 
'  I  never  heard  of  such  a  club,  and,  of  course, 
I  had  counted  all  clubs  as  things  past  for 
me.     Please  tell  me  more  about  it.' 

"'Its  purpose  is  to  enable  certain  fit 
men,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another  j)refer 
to  live  a  little  apart  from  the  world,  to 
command  some  of  the  reasonal)le  and  sol)er 
pleasures  that  help  to  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing. Now,  Mr.  Patterson,. tell  me:  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  associate  with  in  these 
coming  years  in  this  town  ? ' 

"The  tea  was  brought,  and  he  poured 
it  out. 

"'I  see,'  said  I,  'that  you  have  met,  and 
perhaps  solved,  a  problem  which  I  recog- 
nize. But  for  me  it  is  still  a  problem.  I 
don't  expect  to  have  associates,  except 
chance  ones  from  day  to  day,  and  a  very 
few  old  friends.' 

"'I  think  you  will  find  it  very  advan- 
tageous and  helpful  to  have  some  place 
where  you  will  stand  absolutely  on  an 
equality  with  the  men  you  meet.' 

"'No  doubt,  if  I  meet  the  right  sort  of 
men.' 

" '  You  will  meet  them,  I  think.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  try  to  persuade  you  to  make  the 
experiment.' 

"I  lit  another  cigarette. 

'"Mr.  Hazelton,'  said  I,  'I  would  Hke 
to  know  more  of  the  Quondam  Club.' 

"'Dine  with  me  there  on  Sunday  night, 
then.' 

"  I  said  I  would,  and  he  gave  me  an 
address. 

"  Thither  I  went  at  dusk  on  Sunday  even- 
ing and  found  a  big,  old-fashioned  house 
on  a  corner,  on  one  of  the  lower  squares 
of  the  city.  It  was  early  spring  and  the 
trees  in  the  square  were  just  beginning  to 
put  out  leaves.  The  grass  was  already 
green.  The  clock  in  a  near-by  church 
struck  seven  as  I  went  up  the  steps.  The 
square  is  on  the  borderland  of  gentility. 
On  one  side  of  it  are  fine  old  dwellings  in 
which  still  dwell  people  of  fortune  and 
quality.  But  running  back  from  the  other 
side  of  it  is  a  great  network  of  streets  where 
poorer  people  live  in  small  houses  and 
tenements;  a  population  which  uses  the 
square  as  its  park. 

"A  negro  servant  let  me  in.  Asking  for 
Mr.  Hazelton,  I  stopped  at  the  coat-room 


and  left  my  overcoat.  My  feelings  were 
very  mixed.  During  the  period  when  I 
could  not  choose  my  com])any  I  had,  as  far 
as  I  could,  abdicated  all  volition,  taking 
whatever,  and  whoever,  came  with  con- 
trolled submission.  I  had  aimed  not  to 
be  a  man  at  all,  Ijut  an  intelHgcnt,  orderly 
automaton,  who  should  go  through  the 
prescribed  motions  of  living  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  avoid  every  i)article  of  un- 
necessary friction.  But  now,  with  my 
course  of  life  again  restored  to  the  domina- 
tion of  my  own  will,  it  was  different.  I 
could  live  alone  if  need  be,  and  was  fully 
prepared  to  do  so,  but  I  had  no  mind  to 
ally  myself  with  any  coterie  of  scamps,  or 
characterless  castaways,  or  human  refuse 
of  any  sort.  I  squirmed  mentally  at  the 
idea  of  fellowship  with  a  company  of  un- 
known persons  whose  quality  my  imagina- 
tion utterly  refused  to  conjecture,  and 
about  whom  I  could  only  guess  that  every 
man  of  them  probably  was  under  some 
distinct  social  disability.  Even  then  I 
could  have  run  away,  but  running  away 
was  never  my  strong  point,  and  if  it  had 
been,  my  recent  training  would  have  dis- 
couraged it. 

"The  house  tended  to  reassure  mc. 
There  was  distinction  about  it.  It  was  a 
dignified  house,  excellently  kept,  not  with- 
out elegance  and  with  an  atmosphere  of 
repose.  Hazelton  came  out  and  brought 
me  into  a  large  reception  room.  We  stood 
before  a  wood  fire  and  I  looked  about. 
The  back  room  looked  out  on  a  little  court 
where  I  could  see  the  tops  of  green  things 
starting.  In  that  room,  which  was  also 
large,  the  newspapers  lay  on  a  long  table, 
and  half  a  dozen  men  were  reading  them 
or  talking.  I  could  only  think  of  them 
that  in  their  outward  aspects  they  were  such 
men  as  one  sees  in  clubs,  and  that  they 
were  grouped  in  a  way  that  suggested  the 
familiar  intercourse  that  belongs  to  small 
clubs  where  every  one  knows  ever}'  one  else. 

"Hazelton  said  our  dinner  was  ready 
and  we  went  upstairs.  There  was  a 
library  pleasantly  lighted,  its  walls  lined 
with  books  that  overflowed  into  shelves  in 
the  hall  and  in  other  rooms.  The  dining- 
room  had  a  long  table  where  some  men 
were  already  dining,  and  other  smaller 
tables  near  the  windows,  by  one  of  which 
we  took  our  seats.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  dinner  was  good  as  to  meat  and  drink 
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and  service,  and  that  Hazelton  was  highly 
agrecal^le,  talking  about  matters  suggested 
by  the  news  in  the  day's  ])apers,  giving 
evidence  of  a  mind  exceedingly  well  in- 
formed about  many  things,  and  of  an 
excellent  gift  of  expounding  his  knowledge 
and  his  reflections  in  terse  and  lucid  and 
amusing  comment.  I  wondered  who  he 
was  and  what  he  did,  and  of  course  I  won- 
dered also  what  he  had  done,  but  I  asked 
no  personal  questions.  It  fell  out  presently 
in  the  course  of  talk  that  he  was  a  WTiter 
for  newspapers.  As  I  said,  he  was  highly 
agreeable  and  the  stimulating  contact  of 
his  active- mind  set  my  own  wits  to  working 
more  vivaciously  than  had  been  their 
wont  for  many  a  day,  and  suddenly  it 
came  to  me  as  I  stirred  the  black  coffee  and 
lighted  my  cigar,  that  I  was  in  good  com- 
pany again,  and  that  the  Quondam  Club 
seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  place. 

"Some  one  touched  my  shoulder,  and  I 
looked  up  at  a  man  who  said,  '  How  do  you 
do!'  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

'"Patterson,'  said  Hazelton,  'I  beg  to 
make  known  to  you  Mr.  Walter  Herrick, 
the  president  of  the  club.' 

''Hazelton  pulled  up  a  chair,  and  Mr. 
Herrick  sat  down  with  us.  He  was  a  man 
of  sixty-five  or  thereabouts,  his  hair  and 
moustache  almost  white.  He  was  tall  and 
rather  thin.  His  face,  grave  in  repose,  had 
lines  in  it  that  told  of  a  will  which  had 
written  its  record  where  the  experienced 
eye  could  read  it.  It  was  a  kind  face  and 
noticeably  serene;  it  lighted  up  w^hen  he 
smiled  like  a  window  struck  by  a  sunbeam, 
but  when  the  smile  died  out  the  impression 
that  was  left  was  of  gentleness,  austerity, 
fortitude.  He  inspired  confidence.  Un- 
mistakably, to  my  mind,  he  was  a  good 
man.  My  own  recent  tranquillity  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  a  good  dinner  and 
entertaining  company,  but  his  serenity 
seemed  to  have  a  deeper,  a  spiritual,  basis. 
There  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  looked 
at  him: 

Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus. 

"At  once  my  misgivings  about  the 
Quondam  Club  dispersed.  More  than  by 
the  polished  brass  bell-button,  the  mahog- 
any doors,  the  decorum  of  the  servants,  the 
general  decency  of  the  place — more  even 
than  by  Hazelton's  amenities  and  courte- 
sies,  I  was  reassured  by  the  president's 


face.  If  the  club  was  good  enough  for  him 
it  was  good  enough  for  me.    I  was  sure  of  it. 

''Almost  immediately  Hazelton  excused 
himself,  and  Mr.  Herrick  and  I  sat  down 
with  our  cigars  in  another  room. 

'"Mr.  Patterson,'  he  said,  'all  men  are 
sinners  in  various  degrees.  All  of  us  break 
some  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  surely  suffer 
for  it.  Many  of  us  break,  first  or  last, 
some  of  the  stated  laws  of  men.  Of  those 
who  do  that,  some  are  caught  and  some  are 
not.  Of  those  who  are  caught,  some  are 
punished  and  some  are  not.  Of  those  who 
are  punished,  some  profit  by  hard  disci- 
pline and  grow  better;  others  grow  worse 
and  become  criminals.  Man's  justice  is 
exceedingly  imperfect.  There  are  always 
many  rogues  and  scoundrels  out  of  jail, 
and  there  are  always  some  good  men  in 
jail.  There  are  always  heroic  souls  strug- 
gling upward  against  heavy  odds,  and 
there  are  clever  rascals  and  merciless  brutes 
who  live  in  ease  and  honor  by  the  superior- 
ity of  their  wits.  This  club  was  founded 
by  a  sinner  who  was  not  found  out.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  standing  and  large 
affairs.  At  a  critical  moment  when  threat- 
ened with  insolvency  for  lack  of  ready  mon- 
ey, he  used  trust  funds  in  his  possession  to  a 
large  extent  to  tide  over  his  difficulties.  His 
concerns  did  not  improve  immediately  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  expos- 
ure and  ruin.  But  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
matters  mended  for  him.  The  tide  turned; 
he  recouped  his  losses,  paid  back  the  stolen 
funds  and  saved  also  his  own  considerable 
fortune.  The  world  never  knew  of  his 
temptation,  nor  of  his  fall,  but  he  knew, 
and  he  never  forgot.  The  memory  of 
what  he  had  done  and  of  the  ignominy  he 
had  escaped  he  never  suffered  himself  to 
put  aside.  It  became  to  him  like  the  hair- 
shirt  that  an  old-time  penitent  was  used  to 
wear  next  to  his  skin,  with  fine  linen  over 
it.  He  had  learned  that  reputation  and 
character  are  not  identical;  that  reputation 
may  survive  long  after  character  has  be- 
come vitiated,  and  that  character  may 
survive  after  reputation  has  been  blasted. 
For  years  he  went  about  doing  good  open- 
ly, but  still  more  in  secret.  To  raise  up  the 
fallen  and  to  succor  the  tempted  were  his 
consolations,  and  he  came  to  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  many  people  and  conditions 
of  existence  that  the  great  world  knows 
very  little  about.     And  one  thing  that  he 
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did  was  to  found  this  club.  He  observed 
that  men  of  education  and  refinement — 
men  of  his  own  sort — who  had  suffered 
some  overw^helming  misfortune  or  disgrace, 
and  who  for  that,  or  any  other  reason,  had 
sUpped  out  of  their  natural  place  in  society 
and  were  constrained  to  live  alone,  best 
found  the  sort  of  solitude  they  needed  in 
great  cities,  and  especially  in  New  York. 
Such  men  he  came  across  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  some  of  them  he  was  greatly 
drawn.  Between  some  of  these  he  became 
a  connecting  link,  bringing  them  together 
to  their  comfort  and  advantage.  Finally 
he  bought  and  furnished  a  house,  put  it  in 
charge  of  five  such  men  in  whose  discretion 
and  integrity  he  had  confidence,  directed 
them  to  admit  to  its  hospitalities  such 
others  as  from  time  to  time  they  might  find 
fit,  and  made  hitnself  responsible  for  a 
moderate  annual  sum  for  its  maintenance. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  this  club.  The 
scheme  worked.  The  administration  of  it 
being  in  wise  hands,  a  club  grew  up  which 
in  a  few  years  had  twenty  members.  Be- 
fore the  founder  died  he  deeded  the  house 
to  the  club's  trustees,  and  also  made  over 
to  them  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  annual  income  which  he  had  been 
used  to  furnish,  and  which,  though  no 
longer  absolutely  requisite  for  the  club's 
maintenance  was  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous, especially  in  enabling  the  com- 
mittee to  extend  its  hospitalities.' 

"Mr.  Herrick  got  up  and  took  a  mo- 
rocco-bound book  out  of  a  cabinet  drawer. 

"'Here,'  he  said  'in  the  founder's  hand- 
writing are  recorded  some  of  his  wishes  and 
hopes  for  the  club's  future.' 

"  I  have  here  a  copy  of  what  he  read. 

"  'My  purpose  has  been  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  club  where  men  who  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  w^ould  be  constrained 
to  lead  lonely  lives,  may  find  solace  and 
profit  in  each  other's  company.  The  use- 
fulness and  character  of  the  club  must 
depend  altogether  on  its  membership, 
which  is  quite  beyond  control  of  mine,  and 
must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees  I  have  named,  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors by  them  to  be  named.  We  are 
agreed,  they  and  I,  that  in  considering 
persons  suggested  for  membership  char- 
acter shall  be  scrupulously  weighed,  but 
reputation  may  be  disregarded  where  it  is 
known,  or  discovered,  to  be  inconsistent 


with  character.  I  recommend  that  no 
candidate  shall  ever  he  considered  neces- 
sarily ineligible  because  of  any  past  action, 
or  any  punishment  incurred  or  endured, 
or  any  public  or  private  disgrace,  but  that 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  candidate  at  the 
time  he  is  proposed  and  the  chances  of  his 
future  developcmcnt,  shall  alone  be  con- 
sidered. ' 

"'It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
trustees  will  discharge  duties  requiring  the 
nicest  judgment  without  sometimes  making 
mistakes.  Since  the  association  planned  is 
devised  neither  for  purposes  of  restraint 
nor  reformation,  but  of  fellowship  and 
wholesome  pleasure,  I  am  constrained  to 
remind  them  that  in  cases  of  doubt  they 
should  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  rather 
reject  or  postpone  worthy  candidates  than 
admit  such  as  may  prove  unfit.' 

"'Precious  are  the  fruits  of  effective 
discipline.  If  they  are  good  enough  for 
eternity,  shall  they  not  also  be  good  enough 
for  time?' 

"That  is  all  the  founder  had  written. 
The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Herrick  went  on  to  say,  were  framed 
by  the  trustees.  They  are  brief  and  sim- 
ple, and  he  invited  me  to  read  them  in 
the  register  in  which,  he  said,  if  I  ap- 
proved them,  and  when  I  was  ready,  I  would 
be  at  liberty  to  sign  my  name.  Meanwhile 
the  club  would  be  open  to  me,  and  I  could 
get  to  know  some  of  the  other  members. 

"  I  was  greatly  interested.  '  What  about 
initiation  fees  and  dues?'  I  asked. 

"'There  is  no  initiation  fee,  and  though 
there  are  dues,  payment  of  them  is  optional. 
Men  of  the  group  from  which  the  member- 
ship of  the  club  is  recruited  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  making  a  living,  and  some  of 
them  have  dependent  families  which  need 
all  they  can  earn.  Members  who  can't 
afford  to  pay  dues  do  not  pay  them.  It  is 
not  intended  that  any  man's  membership 
shall  lapse  because  of  lack  of  means.' 

"I  thought  that  very  unusual,  and  won- 
dered how  the  club  paid  its  bills. 

'"It  was  endowed,'  he  said.  It  owned 
its  house,  and  had  a  revenue  from  invested 
funds  sufficient  to  keep  it  going  in  a  modest 
way  even  if  all  dues  failed.  But  two- 
thirds,  or  more,  of  the  members  did  pay 
dues,  and  with  the  income  from  what  was 
sold  the  finances  of  the  club  were  always 
in  good  condition.     Indeed  in  the  last  fifty 
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vcars  it  had  added  vcrv  materially  to  its 
endowment  fund. 

''  I  was  surprised  that  it  had  been  so  long 
established. 

"  It  began  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  he  told 
me,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
clubs  in  town.  But  its  beginnings  were 
modest,  it  had  always  been  exceedingly  un- 
obtrusive, and  successive  gifts  and  legacies 
had  established  it  on  a  fiscal  basis  which 
had  come  to  be  strong. 

''Herrick's  talk  left  me  confident  that  I 


had  found  a  home,  and  a  week  later,  when 
I  had  come  to  know  the  members,  I  signed 
the  register  with  a  thankful  heart.  Ah,  me, 
what  an  incomparable  find  for  a  ship- 
wrecked and  stranded  mariner!  What  the 
place  has  been  to  me  in  the  years  since  I 
first  entered  it  is  hardly  to  be  set  down  in 
words.  It  has  made  life  sweet  again; 
sweet  and  tranquil  in  a  way  that  I  never 
knew  before,  so  that  Death  may  take  his 
own  time  about  coming,  for  I  have  no  good 
reason  yet  to  bid  him  hurry." 
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1CAN  distinctly  recall  the  horror  with 
which,  years  ago,  I  listened  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  twin  sisters  in  my  college 
class — the  Bennett  twins — in  answer  to  a 
query  as  to  whether  they  had  yet  visited  Point 
Tamarack,  an  especially  beautiful  part  of  the 
college  grounds.  "We  don't  admire  nature," 
said  the  Bennett  twins  in  unison.  At  this 
Philistine  saying  a  shock  went  round  the  dinner 
table;  it  lingers  still  in  my  memor)',  and  yet 
there  are  moments  when  I  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bennett 
twins.  I  never  did,  for  I  felt  that  they  had  no 
soul;  the  singular  is  used  advisedly,  as  they 
held  all  things  in  common,  and  never  had  two 
of  anything  where  one  would  do. 
What  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  now 
is,  whether  they  did  not  have  something  else, 
not  so  valuable  as  a  soul,  perhaps,  but  more 
restful. 

It  strikes  me,  as  I  pursue  my  chosen  work, 
or  as  I  visit  the  quiet  summer  places  where  my 
vacations  are  spent,  that  there  is,  on  the  part 
of  us  all,  a  somewhat  unnatural  preoccupation 
with  nature.  Artist,  poet,  bird-lover,  botan- 
ist, not  to  mention  the  nature  fakir,  are  hot  on 
our  track;  we  are  constantly  hounded  beyond 
our  power  of  speed  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
other  people's  appreciations.  I  find  myself, 
I  who  came  for  rest,  feverishly  trying  to  do  my 
duty — my  ancestors  were  all  New  Englanders 
— by  every  last  vestige  of  beauty  that  mountain 
or  shore  presents.  Have  you  not  also  spent 
whole  afternoons  moving  your  eyes  expectantly 
from  side  to  side,  seeking  each  shade  of  color  in 


cloud  or  ocean,  when  those  eyes  would  have  done 
well  to  rest,  perhaps  closed  ?  On  many  a  day 
of  high  surf  I  have  wasted  good  strength  trying 
to  drag  and  tug  the  waves  a  bit  higher,  that  the 
spectacle,  forsooth,  should  be  more  sublime; 
and,  having  even  fallen  into  the  sin  of  writing, 
have  squandered  days  when  sunshine  lay  on 
the  green  com  fields  and  the  wind  was  in  the 
waving  wheat — in  chasing  adjectives  where- 
with to  tell  about  it,  when  I  should  have  been 
keeping  still — so  still!  WTiat  good  is  the 
poet's  communion  with  the  soul  of  nature,  in- 
stilled into  us  by  so  much  of  our  nineteenth- 
centurj'  verse,  if,  instead  of  feeling  it,  we  keep 
trying  to  see  if  we  are  feeling  it,  a  finger  all  the 
time  upon  the  spiritual  pulse  ? 

But,  to  turn  to  the  more  obvious  aspects  of 
the  matter  our  new  preoccupation  with  nature 
has  raised  up  a  host  of  enthusiasts  whom  I,  at 
least,  have  learned  to  dread.  WTio  has  net 
encountered  the  lady  who  knows  all  the  birds, 
and  can  recite  them  triumphantly  from  top- 
knot to  ultimate  tail  feather,  giving  the  chang- 
ing colors  of  the  different  seasons  and  imitating 
their  notes  ?  ISIany  and  various  are  the  ways 
of  terrorizing  possessed  by  these  nature  ama- 
teurs. "Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  bit 
more  room?"  said  a  lady  who  entered  a  train 
at  a  way  station  and  shared  the  seat  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  "I  have  a  snake  in  my  pocket  and  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  smothered."  Neither  life 
nor  limb  were  safe,  two  seasons  ago,  when  a 
new  acquaintance,  in  an  especially  mountain- 
ous bit  of  the  mountains,  had  the  misfortune  to 
discover  the  stars.    Those  midnight  expeditions, 
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"thorough  bush,  thorough  briar,"  and  over 
rocky  heights  are  enough  to  make  one  shudder 
even  in  memory.  Every  v^^eakness  and  every 
virtue  in  human  nature  these  zealots  turn  to 
their  own  purposes,  as  is  the  way  of  the  newly 
converted.  Vanity  will  not  allow  one  to  be 
left  too  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  knowledge 
of  tree  and  flower,  and  we  vie  eagerly  with  one 
another  in  cultivating  tastes  not  our  own. 
Courtesy  will  not  permit  us  to  cut  too  short 
even  an  unprofitable  intcr\'ic\v,  and  I  am  cold 
even  now  in  remembering  that  long  delay  at 
the  anemone  pool  last  summer,  when,  after 
making  the  acquaintance  of  every  creeping 
thing  therein,  we  waited  and  waited,  the  prom- 
ise having  been  given  that  the  sea-urchin  would 
crawl  over  my  hand.  He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  either  he  or  I  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had.  Last,  but  not  least,  often  one's 
mere  humanity  is  roused,  and  the  white-haired 
lady  of  sixty-five,  who  has  never  yet  been 
worsted  by  anybody  in  the  matter  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  upon  whom  a  sudden  passion  de- 
scends for  plunging  into  swamps  to  search  for 
rare  specimens  of  moss,  must  not  ]ye  allowed  to 
go  alone.  So  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to 
share  even  those  few  fads  that  we  might  have 
escaped,  and  we  find  ourselves  swarming  up 
other  trees  than  those  which  we  originally  set 
out  to  climb. 

Some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  return  to 
nature  involve  dangers  greater  than  any 
hinted.  The  people  who,  in  middle  years, 
fling  aside  the  habits  of  all  their  lives,  and  begin 
to  sleep  out  of  doors  with  snow  drifts  in  their 
necks  are  perhaps  nearer  than  they  know 
to  realizing  their  ambition  to  be  gathered  to  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Mother.  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  special  fad  that  one  cannot 
escape.  It  is  as  contagious  as  measles,  and  as 
dangerous  when  it  comes  to  the  elderly.  Even 
I,  if  I  may  venture  a  bit  of  confession,  incurred 
the  only  attack  of  pneumonia  that  I  have  ever 
had,  by  trying,  at  a  time  when  I  was  perfectly 
well,  the  cure  for  tuberculosis. 

It  was  Rousseau,  of  course,  who  started  the 
modem  world  off  on  this  wild,  many-sided 
quest.  Through  him  and  his  unnumbered 
disciples  we  are  learning  many,  too  many, 
things  about  nature;  we  are  appreciating,  with 
eyes  growing  more  and  more  sensitive,  new 
phases  of  beauty;  but  is  not  there  something 
which  the  turbid  and  unhealthy  mind  of 
Rousseau  missed  and  which  we  are  all  missing. 


a  wise  sanity,  an  exquisite  common-sense? 
We  are  discovering  a  thousand  and  one  as- 
pects of  nature,  but  never  nature's  silent  way, 
and  her  secret  and  unhurried  wisdom  is  still 
her  own. 

It  is  winter  now,  and  the  snow  upon  the 
ground  brings  distinct  relief.  There  are  no 
bird  songs  in  the  air,  and  I  should  be  at  peace 
if  only  I  were  not  irritated  by  that  recent 
article  in  a  leading  magazine  about  the  musk- 
rat,  with  the  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
swamp  west  of  the  village  ai)preciating  the 
muskrat.  My  old  friends  the  crows  are 
cawing  overhead.  How  I  should  enjoy  them 
but  for  the  nature  fakir's  discussion  in  The 
Wild  Wood  as  to  whether  crows  surpass  human 
beings  in  intellect!  About  my  windows  the 
naked  branches  of  the  trees  that  once  had  such 
beauty,  seem  a  bit  obtrusive  since  the  flood  of 
rapture  over  leafless  trees  appearing  in  print 
not  long  ago  under  a  gifted  name.  Alack  and 
well-a-day!  Spring  is  coming,  with  its  new 
insistent  demands  for  appreciation ;  it  behaves 
nowadays  as  if  trained  by  the  naturalists, 
growing  a  bit  insolent,  demanding  where  it 
used  to  give,  thrusting  its  pussy-willows  before 
you  with  an  air  of  information,  opening  its 
leaves  as  with  a  desire  to  instruct,  acting  as  if 
all  the  world  were  one  vast  kindergarten.  I 
will  none  of  the  beauty  of  naked  branches,  or 
of  the  hints  of  spring  in  tree  top  or  cloud.  I 
will  draw  the  shades;  the  library  is  warm;  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  is  leaping,  and  I  am  troubled 
only  lest  it  draw  my  mind  away  to  meditation 
on  the  interstellar  fires  of  the  universe.  I  will 
come  back,  worn  out  as  I  am  by  manifold  per- 
ceptions, surrounded,  outnumbered  and  worst- 
ed by  my  ow-n  appreciations,  to  my  inmost  me. 
Now  for  the  fine,  dry,  flavor  of  pure  thought ! 
Montaigne  is  here;  so  are  certain  closely 
argued  eighteenth-century  English  essays.  I 
shall  eye  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  but 
I  shall  not  take  it  from  the  shelf  where  it 
stands,  triumphantly  proving  once  and  forever 
the  power  of  the  ego  to  transcend  the  multi- 
tudinous impressions  of  sense.  ]My  mind  shall 
have  a  bit  of  free  play,  untroubled  by  eyes  or 
ears  or  finger  tips.  In  this  refuge  I  shall  linger 
and  invite  my  soul;  would  that  I  could  invite 
the  Bennett  twins! 


AS  we  become  more  nomadic  and  neigh- 
borly the  chance  acquaintance  is  likely 
to  lose  something  of  his  charm,  which 
(brutal  as  the  confession  may  sound)  is  apt  to 
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be  great  in  proportion  to  its  evanescence.  I'or 
when  he — and  still  more,  she — gets  a  footing 
on  our  visiting  list,  certain  responsibilities  have 
to  be  assumed. 

Time  was  when  a  new  acquaintance  was 
not  only  an  event  but  a  high  adventure.  What 
possibilities  lay  in  each  fresh  en- 
counter with  the  unknown!  Pos- 
sibilities of  interest,  of  sympathy,  of 
enduring  friendship.  Particularly  was  this  the 
case  if  one  dwelt  in  some  quiet  village  or  re- 
mote country-side;  and  equally  whether  one 
stayed  at  home  or  travelled  abroad.  At  home 
the  stranger  was  welcomed  with  infinite  i)leas- 
ure  as  a  denizen  of  the  world  beyond  the  hills; 
and  even  if  on  further  acquaintance  he  proved 
disappointing  in  some  respects  he  might  still  be 
interesting  in  others;  or  if  he  failed  in  everj'- 
thing  one  might  hope  for  better  luck  next  time 
Abroad,  one  accepted  willingly  the  hospitality 
which  one  extended  so  gladly  at  home,  and, 
since  most  persons  are  at  their  best  in  their  own 
surroundings,  it  was  easy  to  be  pleased. 

But  as  time  passes,  the  days  grow  shorter. 
We  may  like  to  meet  a  new  person  as  well  as 
ever,  but  we  have  scant  time  to  follow  up  the 
acquaintance.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  women,  who  are  sadly  encumbered  with 
social  machinery.  Men  manage  these  things 
more  simply  and  can  therefore  get  more  pleas- 
ure out  of  them.  For  my  own  part,  give  me 
first,  my  friends — the  more,  the  better,  and  the 
more  various,  the  more  satisfactory;  beyond 
that,  a  short  visiting  list;  and  then  a  pursuit — 
a  fad,  if  you  will,  which  interests  me  so  ab- 
sorbingly as  to  make  me  at  times  forgetful  of 
the  external  world;  and  then,  since  after  all,  I 
like  people  better  than  anything  else,  give  me 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  make  chance  ac- 
quaintances. Of  course  these  opportunities 
come  more  easily  when  one  travels,  and  es- 
pecially when  one  travels  alone.  You  run 
against  an  interesting  person  at  every  turn  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  meet  friendliness  half-way, 
it  is  astonishing  how  you  get  in  touch  with  each 


other.  It  is  such  a  brief  and  irresponsible  con- 
tact that  in  these  chance  encounters  people  are 
apt  to  drop  all  pose  and  to  be  quite  sincere  and 
frank.  Look  back  after  you  get  home  from  a 
journey  and  count  up  the  persons  with  whom 
you  have  had  genuine  human  intercourse.  What 
a  gallery  it  is  of  men  and  women;  what  a  vivid 
impression  you  have  of  them;  how  much  they 
have  added  to  your  knowledge  of  human  nat- 
ure and,  it  may  be  added,  to  your  respect  for 
it;  and  how  willing  you  are  never  to  see  them 
again.  With  here  and  there  a  rare  exception 
each  episode  is  a  closed  incident.  Very  likely 
you  will  exchange  addresses  and  will  say  the 
usual  things  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  and 
if  you  are  young  you  will  really  hope  to  meet 
again,  but  if  you  are  experienced  you  will  know 
that  you  can  hardly  expect  any  subsequent 
meeting  to  have  the  same  flavor.  Already  you 
know  each  other  at  your  best  and  surely  it  is 
better  to  keep  your  memory  of  the  friend  of 
an  hour  than  to  renew  the  acquaintance  in 
a  conventional  way  and  perhaps  at  a  time 
when  it  may  be  irksome.  For  the  days  grow 
always  more  crowded,  and  moods  change,  and 
you  who  fitted  into  one  set  of  circumstan- 
ces do  not  inevitably  fit  into  another.  I  knew 
a  man  who  was  the  soul  of  loyalty,  who  never 
forsook  a  friend  nor  denied  even  a  shadowy 
claim  on  his  hospitality,  but  who  said  that 
one  of  his  greatest  embarrassments  was  the 
effort  to  adjust  old  acquaintances  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  new  surroundings.  The  misfit  was 
sometimes  most  painful,  and  he  always  felt  him- 
self in  some  way  to  blame  if  things  did  not  go 
well  and  if  he  seemed  to  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  friendliness  which  perhaps  he  him- 
self had  set.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started.  If  all  the  world 
is  perpetually  to  go  a-traveUing,  stopping  more 
or  less  briefly  in  one  city  or  another,  our  chance 
acquaintances  are  going  to  catch  up  with  us — 
or  we  with  them — and  change  from  delightful 
memories  into  permanent  and  conventional 
realities. 
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AT  THE  STUDIO  OF  CLAUDE  MONET 

LAUDE  MONET?"  I  was  told,  '*oh, 
you  won't  get  to  see  him,  lots  of 
people  have  tried.  Oh,  no,  Monet 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  studio  there  in  the 
countr}',  and  only  his  old  friends  get  past  the 
door." 

Nevertheless  it  was  from  one  of  these  same 
old  friends  that  I  bore  a  letter  to  the  famous 
landscape  painter,  and  I  had  confidence  in  it. 
The  scheme  was  to  bring  Monet  to  America. 
A  French  statesman  who  had  recently  visited 
our  country  conceived  the  idea,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  his  friend,  the  great  veteran  of 
the  Impressionist  School. 

I  took  the  train  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare. 
Westward  it  sped,  and  the  glimpses  of  the 
Department  of  Eure — now  with  a  view  of  the 
Seine,  now  with  fertile  meadows,  again  with 
low,  strongly  marked  hills  and  groves  of  pop- 
lars— were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  landscapes 
I  was  to  see  a  little  later  in  Monet's  studio. 
Even  more  so  was  the  country  between  Vernon 
where  one  leaves  the  train  and  Givemy,  some 
three  miles  away— in  which  village  the  painter 
has  his  residence.  It  has  become  quite  a  place 
for  artists — this  Givemy. 

The  Seine  cuts  its  broad  silver  swath  through 
the  fields,  a  line  of  graceful  poplars  guards  its 
edge,  then  comes  a  narrow  strip  of  grass  land, 
then  the  high-road— of  that  clean,  smooth 
type  that  never  fails  to  delight  the  traveller  in 
France,  Well'  back  from  the  road  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  big  cheery  flower  garden 
with  its  white  fence,  stands  the  house  of  Claude 
Monet.  It  is  long  and  low,  a  solid,  comforta- 
ble place. 

I  entered;  a  large,  light  studio  was  before 
me — the  walls  completely  hung  with  pictures 
whose  radiance  made  the  place  seem  still  more 
light.  Madame  Monet  was  there  and  a  young 
grand-daughter.  Monsieur  Monet  took  the 
letter,  read  it — sometimes  aloud  for  his  wife's 
benefit  when  a  phrase  especially  pleased  him, 
and  then  said:  ^'How  nice  he  is!"  Then 
after  consideration — "But  I  am  old,  now,  to 
learn  another  country — one  must  know  a  place 
thoroughly  before  one  can  paint  it.     That's 


why  I  stay  here  in  the  country  where  I  was 
bom.  I  know  it."  So  Monet  will  not  go  at 
once  to  make  a  record  of  America,  though  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  it.  "The  chances  of 
life  are  many;  I  should  like  to  see  your  country 
— perhaps  I  shall  yet."  We  spoke  of  American 
painting:  of  the  energy  of  Sargent,  of  Winslow 
Homer,  whom  he  knew  and  admired  through 
that  painter's  "Nocturne"  in  the  Luxembourg; 
of  Chase,  whose  fame  was  wtII  known  to  him; 
of  Robert  Henri,  of  whom  he  wanted  to  know- 
more — writing  down  the  name  so  as  to  enquire 
for  his  picture  "La  Neige"  at  the  national 
museum.  Once  more  I  spoke  of  the  Senator's 
recommendation  that  he  paint  our  countr)', 
especially  "the  incomparable  harbor  of  New 
York  and  that  furnace  of  human  activity, 
Pittsburg."  I  reminded  the  artist  of  his  views 
of  London.  "But  I  knew  London  a  long  time, 
and  had  for  a  long  time  wanted  to  paint  it.  So 
too  with  my  work  in  Norvvay," 

Then  followed  some  reminiscences,  fasci- 
nating you  may  be  sure,  as  they  came  from  this 
man  who  had  seen  so  much  and  done  so  much. 
"I  remember,  once,  as  a  young  man,  going 
through  the  Salon  with  Courbet.  We  saw  one 
canvas  after  another  of  the  Orient,  of  the 
desert,  of  caravans  of  camels,  Arabs  on  horse- 
back. Courbet  looked  at  them  a  long  time 
without  remark,  read  the  French  names  of  the 
painters,  and  finally  burst  out — 'Then  those 
are  men  without  a  countr}^! — Ce  sont  done  des 
hommes  sans  pa  trie/'  It  is  difiicult  to  get 
the  spirit  of  a  new  land.  Why  do  the  Amer- 
icans come  to  France  to  paint  ?  Have  they  no 
landscape  at  home?  Why  do  they  go  and 
make  all  those  pictures  of  Brittany,  its  cos- 
tumes and  its  people — whom  they  do  not 
understand?  A\'hy  do  you,  a  painter,  come 
here?" 

"There  are  the  museums,  we  have  not  those 
at  home.  One  must  not  only  have  the  land- 
scape but  learn  from  the  masters  how  to  paint 
it." 

"Good — but  not  in  the  schools.  It  is  not 
for  the  schools  that  you  come?" 

"No,  not  at  all." 

"Very  well,  then.     The  schools  are  no  good 
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— I  am  against  teaching.  It  is  from  Nature 
that  we  must  study.  Some  time  ago,  they 
wrote  asking  if  I  would  teach  an  art  class, 
which  would  come  to  Givemy.  I  wrote  back 
— 'No;  I  have,  myself,  too  much  to  learn  for 
any  such  amusement  as  that.'  There  are  two 
cases:  if  a  young  man  feel  the  sacred  fire — let 
him  work,  let  him  study  Nature."  Then  a 
terse  phrase  in  striking  words:  ^'S'il  a 
qiielque  chose  dans  le  ventre,  il  trouvera  les 
moyens^^'j  which  an  American  might  have  put 
thus,  "If  he  have  something  to  say,  he  will 
find  his  expression  for  it." — "On  the  other 
hand,  if  it's  a  simple  desire  to  be  an  artist,  he 
can  go  to  school  if  he  likes,  see  whether  that 
helps  him — only  the  metier,  the  processes  can 
be  taught.  When  he  has  learned  all  that  even 
a  good  teacher  can  give  him — still  the  whole 
question  lies  ahead." 

We  went  through  the  studios — for  there  are 
two,  besides  a  sort  of  bungalow  immediately  on 
the  river:  the  impression  of  Nature  must  be 
kept  fresh,  direct. 

Monet  is  an  artist  who  can  admire  the 
work  of  other  men.  He  possesses  pictures  by 
Paul  Cezanne — cared  highly  for  them  long 
before  the  world  at  large  did.  The  walls  of  the 
passage  way  leading  to  the  second  studio  were 
closely  hung  with  Japanese  prints,  fine  ones. 

The  pictures  in  the  first  great  room  were 
nearly  all  recent;  in  this  studio  (light  as  the 
other  was)  were  works  of  many  stages  of  his 
progress.  On  an  easel  was  a  picture  of  a 
cathedral  doorway  and  part  of  the  facade. 
"That  is  one  of  the  Rouen  series,  is  it  not?"  I 
asked.  "Yes;  it  will  soon  go  away  from  me. 
My  first  order  from  the  government,"  he  added 
with  a  slight  smile.  "But  what  does  that 
matter?  When  Renoir  was  decorated  by  the 
state,  I  wrote  him — instead  of  congratulations 
— a  letter  of  jokes.  'Do  you  think,'  I  wrote"; 
(and  it  was  that  fraternal  tu  that  he  used) — 
"'do  you  think  that  the  bit  of  ribbon  you  are 
to  wear  in  your  button -hole  will  help  you  to 
wear  better  that  real  glory  which  you  know  is 
yours,  when  you  think  back  over  your  life  and 
the  work  you  have  done  in  it?' 

"Work;  that  is  the  thing!"  I  could  well 
believe  he  meant  that  phrase  as  I  looked  at 
these  crowded  walls,  and  thought  how  little, 
after  all,  of  his  production  was  there.  "Work, 
work — and  never  think  of  the  money.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  to,  at  times.  When  we 
were  young  fellows,  we  often  had  to  sell  for  a 
few  francs  canvases  which  we  should  not  have 
let  go  so  easily.     But  it  was  necessary  then. 


Renoir  had  to  go  through  that,  and  Manet — 
no,  not  Manet,  for  he  had  means;  but  Sisley 
had  to,  I  had  to.  Ah,  we  see  too  much  of  this 
thing:  the  work  of  a  young  painter  rejected 
by  the  buyer — perhaps  the  very  man,  who, 
when  the  artist  has  made  a  reputation,  pays  a 
great  price  for  it — out  of  snobisme.^'  (Was  the 
twinkle  that  came  for  a  moment  to  the  dark, 
earnest  eyes  caused  by  some  personal  recollec- 
tion, or  by  the  thought  that  he,  a  man  "not  of 
the  cities,"  as  he  had  said,  was  using  an 
English  word  that  is  very  chic  just  now  on  the 
boulevards?)  "But  that  is  what  the  young 
painter  must  expect — to  eat  tough  meat, 
manger  de  la  vache  enragee — (and  he  may  be 
glad  to  have  that) — and  work.  But  there,  too, 
is  the  reward,  a  great  one.  We  want  our  bread 
for  the  morrow,  but  with  that  and  the  satisfac- 
tion, the  happy  feeling  that  we  are  doing  our 
best — what  more  do  we  want?"  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  canvases  that  date  from  that 
early  period  were  ones  which  he  had  to  dis- 
pose of  before  they  satisfied  him,  but  one  that  is 
now  before  the  public  surely  never  fell  within 
that  category.  It  is  a  little  still-life  which 
hangs  in  the  Decorative  Arts  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  as  part  of  the  collection  of  Moreau- 
Nelaton.  It  seems  as  fine  as  a  Teniers. 
"That  little  still-life?  Oh,  that's  a  very  old 
one;  I  painted  it  when  I  was,  I  think,  either 
seventeen  or  nineteen  years  old!" 

Monet  knew  Whistler.  "He  was  a  true 
artist — of  great  talent.  But  it  was  a  petty 
spirit  he  showed  in  saying  those  brilliant  cruel 
things."  More  pleasant  were  the  memories 
attached  to  a  large  canvas  of  his  which  at- 
tracted my  attention  as  being  a  figure  subject — 
something  not  common  with  this  painter.  The 
group  of  ladies  whom  one  sees  on  the  bright 
green  turf  and  the  sandy  walk  are  painted  in  as 
pure  a  light  and  with  as  much  frankness  as  it 
would  seem  possible  to  get.  The  st}4e  of  their 
dresses,  however,  proclaims  the  picture  as  be- 
longing to  a  decade  long  past.  It  is  in  fact  of 
the  early  sixties,  and  no  less  important  a  thing 
than  the  painting  which  represented  Monet  at 
the  historic  Salon  des  Refuses.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  story  of  Edouard  Manet.  "It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  picture  hung  at  a  dealer's, 
that  I  took  a  walk  one  evening,  and  saw  Manet 
seated  at  a  cafe  on  the  Place  Pigalle.  He 
pretended  not  to  know  I  was  there  and  said  to 
his  friend — 'Have  you  seen  that  picture  that's 
exhibited  in  the  Rue  Auber  which  makes  it 
seem  the  old  masters  were  thinking  of  painting 
in  the  open  air?' — Nevertheless,"  and  Monet's 
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quiet  smile  once  more  illumined  his  ruddy 
face,  "he  painted  in  the  open  air  himself, 
later  on."  Now  Manet's  picture  from  that 
Salon,  ''Zc  Dejeu}icr  sur  I'Herbe,^^  is  in  the 
Decarative  Arts  Museum— most  likely  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  great  gallery.  Far  hence  be 
the  day  when  the  ten  years  begin  for  Claude 
Monet  which  must  intervene  between  a  pain- 
ter's death  and  his  entry  into  the  Louvre,  but  if 
— in  time — the  works  of  the  two  friends  are  again 
united  in  that  Walhalla  of  their  countr)''s  art, 
it  will  be  well  done. 

"The  greatness  of  Impressionism,"  writes  a 
recent  critic,  commenting  on  the  nineteenth- 
century's  lack  of  a  tradition,  "is  to  have  begun 
a  complete  refounding  of  the  technical  methods 
of  painting,  that  it  has  not  stopped  with  the  joy 
of  first  results;  it  is  that  it  has  produced  a 
school."  And  to  this  result,  Claude  Monet 
has  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
man.  Walter  Pach. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  BY 
R.   T.    WILLIS. 

OF  the  many  problems  which  present 
themselves  when  the  question  is  that 
of  placing  a  decorative  mural  painting 
on  the  inner  walls  of  a  building,  an  example  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  five  division  rooms  of  the  new 
armory  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Naval  Militia, 
of  which  Lord  and  Hewlett  were  the  architects. 
This  is  situated  in  South  Brooklyn,  near  Bay 
Ridge.  These  division  rooms  are  long  and 
narrow,  about  45x22,  and  18  feet  high,  fin- 
ished in  dark  stained  woods  and  furnished  with 
the  same,  enlivened  only  by  the  dull  orange 
leather  of  the  chairs  and  the  yellowish  brown 
of  the  rugs,  and  lighted  by  one  window  to  each. 
These  windows,  on  bright  days,  permit  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  but  vivid  stream  of  light. 
The  entrance  door  is  opposite  the  window, 
and  on  each  of  the  two  long  walls  of  these 
dusky  corridors  has  been  placed  a  large  paint- 
ing of  some  distinguished  event  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  commission  to 
execute  all  of  which  was  given  by  the  archi- 
tects to  a  young  painter,  Mr.  Ralph  T.  Willis. 
While  the  daylight  obtains,  these  paintings  are 
either  strongly  lighted  from  one  end  only  or 
plunged  in  varying  shades  of  gloom  down  to 
complete  extinction.  When  in  commission  the 
rooms  are  usually  illuminated  by  electricity, 
and  the  paintings  can  then  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage,  though  both  by  night  and  by  day 


the  narrowness  of  the  rooms  is  too  great  for 
the  length  of  the  canvases. 

Under  these  somewhat  discouraging  con- 
ditions, the  painter  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
enliven  and  lighten,  to  decorate  in  the  sense  of 
making  gay,  handsome  and  cheerful,  but  to 
j)reser\'e  the  unities  and  keep  the  tones  of  his 
paintings  down  to  the  sombre  hues  of  his 
aj)artments.  The  effect  he  has  thus  obtained 
is  one  almost  of  monochrome,  varied  only  by 
slightly  warmer  and  yellowish  grays.  Even 
the  flashes  of  the  guns  and  the  flames  of  the 
conflagrations  are  greatly  tempered,  and  the 
daylight  scenes  subdue  their  hues  almost  to 
those  of  the  nocturnes.  A  good  many  things 
are  secured  by  this  treatment — the  integrity  of 
the  wall,  the  general  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
interior,  the  due  subordination  of  the  decora- 
tions to  the  architecture.  The  citizen  sailors 
of  the  Republic  contemplate  the  great  deeds 
of  their  forbears  as  recorded  on  the  walls  with 
an  intelligent  but  dispassionate  ardor.  This 
discretion  was  obtained,  however,  only  at  the 
cost  of  great  repression  of  the  painter's  in- 
stinct, and  the  original  sketches  and  studies 
show  a  greater  play  of  light  and  shade  and 
color  than  the  finished  pictures. 

It  would  be  possible  to  find  arguments  for 
the  opposite  theory  and  practice.  The  great 
Venetians,  for  example,  would  not  have  viewed 
the  situation  in  this  light.  Moreover,  silent 
enim  leges  inter  arma — something  can  be 
granted  when  the  question  is  that  of  decorat- 
ing armories.  That  unity  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  one  great  requisite  of  mural  painting 
need  not  necessarily  be  obtained  by  poverty 
of  incident.  The  primal  theory  of  not  mak- 
ing "a  hole  in  the  wall"  with  your  painting 
has  somewhat  lost  favor;  it  would  be  interest- 
ing matter  for  speculation,  or  calculation,  as 
to  the  the  area  and  substantiality  of  a  mural 
partition  that  can  survive  without  endangering 
the  building  the  devotion  of,  say,  one-half  of 
its  surface  to  an  unmistakable  picture  which 
would  make  this  "hole." 

The  strong  lateral  light  on  sunny  days 
brought  further  complications.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  paint  both  thinly  and  smoothly,  to 
avoid  glazes  (even  accidental  ones),  and 
varnishing,  to  secure  the  same  mat  surface 
everywhere.  Even  the  roughness  of  the  can- 
vas breaks  up  into  little  lights  and  shadows 
the  flatness  of  the  tones.  As  to  finding  your 
paintings  unevenly  lighted,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  that  is  to  be 
expected  in  all  large  mural  decorations.     And 
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it  is  not  always  possible  to  accommodate  the 
lighting  of  your  scene  to  that  which  it  actually 
receives  from  windows  or  burners. 

In  the  general  ordering  of  this  very  important 
series — for  there  are  other  paintings,  not  so 
large,  in  other  and  smaller  rooms — the  require- 
ments have  been  intelligently  met,  and  a  varied 
and  dignified  series  of  compositions  presented. 
Mr.  Willis,  when  the  Naval  Reserves  had  de- 
cided to  devote  their  surplus  funds  not  to 
sumptuous  furnishings  but  to  appropriate 
historical  mural  decorations,  selected  the  events 
to  be  commemorated  with  an  eye  both  to  their 
historical  importance  and  their  adaptability  to 
paired  decorative  paintings.  Some  of  the 
more  modem  events  have  been  resented  for 
the  smaller  and  better-lighted  rooms — the 
''Battle  of  Manilla  Bay,"  for  the  captain's 
room;  the  "Return  of  the  Victorious  Squadron 
after  Santiago,"  for  the  reception  room;  the 
"Fight  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor j"  for 
the  Fifth  Division,  comer  room,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  square. 

The  annals  of  the  United  States  Navy  afford 
a  long  series  of  picturesque  events,  very  gen- 
erally gratifying  to  national  pride,  and  from 
these  the  painter  has  selected  some  of  the  most 
familiar  and  representative  subjects.  From 
the  early  formative  period,  there  was  chosen 
the  fight  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and 
the  Serapis,  September,  1779.  From  the 
intermediate  period  between  this  and  the 
War  of  18 1 2,  we  have  the  burning  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  Febru- 
ary, 1804.  From  the  epoch  of  the  great  naval 
triumphs  are  given  the  escape  of  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  pursuing  British  fleet,  July, 

1812,  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,   September, 

1813,  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  and  the  fight  of  the  privateer 
General  Armstrong  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal, 
September,  1814.  From  the  Civil  War  are 
selected  the  afifairs  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Cumberland  and  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Monitor  J  March,  1862,  the  Federal  gun-boats 
passing  Vicksburg  on  the  night  of  April  16, 
1863,  the  fight  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge,  June,  1864,  and  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher,  January,  1865.  And  finally,  there 
are  given  from  the  late  war  with  Spain,  the 
Battle  of  Manilla  and  the  retum  tc  New  York 
harbor  of  the  victorious  Santiago  fleet. 

In  the  bigness  and  variety  of  his  field  the 
marine  painter  has  a  noble   asset  for  large 


mural  paintings,  and  when  he  can  add  to  this 
the  human  clement,  and  the  wealth  of  dra- 
matic composition  furnished  by  his  warring 
navies,  his  potential  means  become  princely. 
That  beneficent  deity,  unrecognized  in  any 
mythology,  who  so  presides  over  the  ordering 
both  of  Nature's  processes  and  man's  that  they 
become  pleasing  to  the  eye,  has  taken  care  that 
the  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea  have  been 
beautiful  things,  from  the  first  galleys  on  the 
River  Nile.  The  introduction  of  ironclads 
and  of  smokeless  powder  has  done  something 
to  cripple  his  power,  but  there  are  still  left  at 
the  command  of  the  naval  painter  admirable 
themes.  Like  all  other  artists  dealing  with 
the  historical  decorative  he  is  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  historical  accuracy; 
and  here  the  claims  are  quite  conflicting.  In 
the  present  case,  it  rriight  have  been  asserted — 
though,  we  believe,  it  was  not — that,  consider- 
ing the  official  character  of  the  building,  the 
strictest  topographical  and  nautical  tmthful- 
ness  was  required.  The  unborn  historians  and 
archaeologists  might  have  been  heard  twitter- 
ing Hke  Odysseus's  ghosts  in  Hades,  demand- 
ing that  their  future  labors  be  lightened  by 
perfectly  reliable  mural  records,  documents  on 
which  to  reconstruct  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  living  artist,  on  the  contrary,  falls  back 
on  a  long  line  of  illustrious  precedents  for  the 
untrammelling  of  his  talent,  beginning  with  the 
Greeks,  who  set  forth  their  portrait  statues 
with  a  simplicity  of  drapery  that  the  sitter 
never  countenanced,  and  sent  their  sculptured 
warriors  into  battle  clothed  only  in  helmets. 
The  painter  in  this  case,  having  decided  on 
his  course,  plotted  his  ships  and  rigged  them 
as  decorations  first  and  documents  second,  and 
the  sailors  have  not  protested. 

Mr.  Willis  fortunately  had  been  better  quali- 
fied by  previous  training  than  many  other 
painters  who  have  essayed  mural  painting  on 
a  large  scale.  His  studies  began  in  the  Cor- 
coran Art  School  at  Washington,  and  contin- 
ued, theoretically  and  practically,  under  that 
very  good  painter,  Robert  Blum,  in  the  New 
York  Art  Students'  League  and  in  serious 
work  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Congressional 
Library  decorators,  then  for  three  years  in  the 
big  students'  ateliers  of  Paris,  in  decorative 
work  on  the  American  buildings  in  the  great 
Exposition  of  1900,  and  in  subsequent,  prac- 
tical experience  in  this  country  on  important 
commissions.  William  Walton. 
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